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Art.  I.— iN  EIPOSITION  OF  THB  CRISIS  OF  1857. 

vni  CBiBn  ▲  noPKriTL  xvxkt— tqk  "  sick  mam  "  will  oxt  bsttzx  it  bx  has  oohbtitutiow  shouob 

— VO  FATAL  LEBIOKS  IK  AGBICULTDSK,  MANVrACTURXB,  RAILBOADS,  OB  COMirSKCB — THB  AJf KBIOAV 
DorSX  BOUND,  BUT  TUB  PABTNKR8  I!f   DXBT  TO  BACH  OTHKB — tKICTCH  OF  THX  OBOWTH  AKD  PBO*- 

rntiTT  or  tiib  pabtvbbb — pubuo  opiicion  as  to  tub  soubob  of  it— tub  pikakoial  partkbb  • 

WITB  OlKKBAL  AFPBOBATION,  IMTBODUCXS  TlIB  8A1IB  PBIICCIPLB  INTO  QIB  DBPABTMBNT,  AND  IBSUS 

PAPER  MONBT,  AND  OUTBTBIPS  THB  OTHBRS— COMPLICITT  OP  TBBBTATB  WITH  TUB  FINANCIAL  PABT- 

yxX— TUB  8T8TBM  IB  UNBQUAL,  BUT  TUB   OTIIBB  PABTNBB8  THINK  IT  ALL  BIOUT,  AND  MOBTOAOB 

TBBIR  PBOPBBTT  MOBB  DBEPLT — A   FRINCIPLB  BXTTLBDI    **TnB  MOBB  DBBTf  THK  MOBB  UONBT**— 

BOBBT  BOTH  YBBT  PLBNTT  AND  TKBT  BCARCC,  AND  PROFOSBD  XXFORICB — BTATBHENT  OF  ACCOUHT 

BXnrBBN    THB    PABTNBBB— NOTICE  OP  BBTTLBMKNT — UOW  BBOXIYBD— -WHT  OBJBCTIONABLB— m 

DUASTBOrS  XrPECTS,  AND  THE  0BTBN6IBLX  BXAB0N8  FOB  GITINO  IT — BKBTCU  OP  THB  FINAKOIAL 

PASTNXR    6TBBNGTHBN1NO   HIB  P08ITI0N— XXTXNT   OP  IT  —  C0N8XQUXNCXS  TO   THB   BB8T   OF  TBS 

BOCSB— THEY  8UK  FOB  BELIXP,  AND  IN   YAIN— AB6TBACT  BIGHTS  LIMITED  BT  TBBMS  OF  PABTNBR* 

SHIP — THB  BIGHT  AND  WBONG  OP  THX  CABS — TAX  COLLISION — GXNKBAL  PBOTKST  DAT — QUKSTIOV 

VHICB  WXNT   TO  BXTTLKMKNT— QUXSTION  STILL   PENDING— PBOBABLK    BKLIKP   MtABUBtS— IMBr> 

FXCTUAL  AS  BKMXDT— IKJVSTICX  AND  TTBANNT  OF  THX  BANK  SYBTXM— NATUBX  OP  DKBT-MONKT— 

VHAT  DOX8  NOT  CONSTITCTB  MONKT — THE  CBKDIT  8Y8TXM— ITS  LBGITIMATB  PBOYINOX  AMD  BOVH- 

BABIES — WHAT  18  MONEY — PRIYATX  DUTIES  SUITABLE  FOB  THB  TIMES. 

Thb  financial  troubles  of  the  country  need  no  longer  want  a  proper 
name.  At  first,  scouted  as  panic,  senseless  and  causeless,  for  the  full  cure 
of  which  only  a  little  confidence  was  needed ;  then  disi^^ed  under  the 
name  of  the  pressure,  which  was  tardily  admitted  to  be  the  fact  by  the 
pablic  journals,  while  large  volleys  of  rhetoric  were  discharged  at  the 
panic,  its  guilty  accessory : — these  troubles  at  length  arrived  at  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  a  crisis.  The  suspension  of  the  banks  of  New  York 
city,  after  two  months  of  boast  and  defiance,  during  which  period  they 
were  (according  to  their  own  showing)  alike  impregnable  under  siege  and 
•isault)  and  bearing  aloft  the  banner  on  whose  ample  folds  was  inscribed 
the  finaiicial  honor  of  the  country,  ceased  to  be  a  dim  possibility,  but  a 
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present  and  significant  fact.  Virtually,  if  not  formally,  the  other  banking 
institutions  of  the  country  followed  suit,  and  suspension  general,  if  not 
total,  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

1  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  and  each  other  that  we  at  length 
reached  a  crisis.  For  a  crisis,  unlike  a  panic,  has  in  it  elements  of  hope, 
and  often  premonitions  of  returning  health  and  strength.  Our  "sick 
man,"  the  financial  system,  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  unhealthy  condi- 
tion—  his  bloated  form  and  feverish  activity  proclaimed  that — but  of 
late,  like  Job,  covered  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot 
with  malignant  boils  slowly  progressing  to  a  head,  his  sufferings  have 
been  intense.  But,  with  the  crisis,  the  aching  and  throbbing  malady 
reached  its  acme  of  agony ;  relief  or  dissolution  must  follow.  And  the 
constitution  of  our  Young  America  is  by  far  too  firm  and  springy,  for  us 
to  think  for  a  moment  he  is  on  his  last  legs.  Let  us  try  and  learn  the 
fkcts  of  his  case. 

In  July  last,  the  fears  which  had  been  entertained  earlier  in  the  year 
respecting  the  crops  were  fairly  dispelled,  and  it  became  evident  that  not 
merely  average  crops,  but  abundant  plenty,  would  crown  the  harvests  of 
the  year.  An  unusual  breadth  of  land  had  been  put  under  plow  and 
harrow,  and  the  earth  was  justifying  the  largest  expectations.  It  was 
nowhere  disputed  that  never  before  had  the  soil  been  so  largely  planted, 
and  yielded  so  bountifully.  Whatever  else  might  happen,  there  could  be 
no  lack  of  bread.  Not  only  enough  for  our  people  themselves  to  eat,  but 
after  a  careful  comparison  of  figures,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  to  sell  to  other  nations,  after  the  necessary  abatements 
to  supply  the  wants  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population.  The  great  inter- 
est of  the  country — the  agricultural — was  safe  beyond  contingency.  Uow 
great  the  values  which  have  been  lifted  from  the  soil  by  the  powers  of 
nature,  under  man's  husbandry,  since  the  snows  of  1856,  will  appear  best 
from  census  returns,  and  necessary  inference  from  them. 

In  1860,  the  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country 
was  but  a  fraction  short  of  $1,300,000,000 ;  the  estimate  of  1854  was 
put  at  $1,600,000,000;  and  it  is  believed  the  figures  of  the  year  1867 
reached  $2,000,000,000.  It  is,  and  was  seen  to  be  months  ago,  a  hand- 
tome  income  for  a  single  branch  of  industry — agriculture. 

Take  another  department  of  labor — manufactures.  They  have  been  in 
the  main  pros])erous  and  growing.  Though,  in  exceptional  cases,  and  for 
brief  periods,  falling  short  of  the  expectations  of  proprietors,  (when  were 
men's  calculations  of  gain  ever  fully  realized  ?)  the  manufacturing  interest 
has  been  steadily  and  largely  increasing.  In  1850,  its  annual  creation  of 
ralues  footed  $1,000,000,000,  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  estimate  that 
places  them,  in  1867,  at  $1,500,000,000. 

Thus,  in  two  departments  of  labor — agriculture  and  manufactures — there 
have  been  produced  by  the  labor  and  skill  of  our  people  $3,500,000,000. 
But  when  to  this  vast  sum  are  added  the  profits  which  have  been  made 
by  our  ships,  plowing  every  ocean,  bringing  and  carrying  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  the  profits  upon  our  domestic  or  internal  commerce^ 
which  together  were  rated,  in  1850,  at  $1,600,000,000,  the  annual  returns 
from  these  three  sources  alone  reaches  from  five  to  six  thousand  millions 
of  dollars.  A  people  whose  yearly  creation  of  values  is  measured  by 
figures  of  this  magnitude  ought  not  to  reckon  themselves  insolvent  with- 
out a  clear  demonstration  from  facts  and  figures  that  such  is  their  condi- 
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tioD.  An  income  like  this  is  large  enough  to  stand  some  losses,  and  paj 
for  some  improvements  upon  the  farm,  without  breaking  down  the  pro- 
prietor, and  sending  him  into  corduroy,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  into 
Lome-spun. 

But  improvements  had  been  made  upon  the  farm  which  complicated 
the  question.  Nearly  25,000  miles  of  railroad  had  been  built,  and  the 
money  had  been  partly  borrowed.  They  had  cost  $825,000,000.  In 
many  cases  they  had  paid  good  dividends  upon  the  stock,  and  kept  up  the 
interest  money ;  in  others,  not — for  they  had  been  pushed  boldly  in  everj 
direction — and  the  creditors  were  not  now  pressing  for  their  pay.  Whether 
they  were  a  3  or  10  per  cent  investment  for  the  individual  stockholden^ 
there  was  no  doubt  the  railroad  improvements  were  a  remunerative  in- 
vestment for  the  farm ;  the  country  had  profited  in  its  increased  product- 
iveness vastly  in  consequence  of  them.  They  were  no  South  Sea  Bubble 
— no  Credit  Mobilier — through  which  everybody  was  going  to  get  rich 
they  knew  not  how — by  doing  they  knew  not  what —by  the  simple  force 
of  accumulated  capital,  and  whose  splendid  assets  turn  out,  upon  invest!- 
^tion,  to  be  but  splendid  debts.  Whatever  shifting  valuations  may  be 
put  upon  the  stocks  by  the  caprices,  or  fears,  or  reckless  gambling  of 
Wall-street,  the  iron  highways  and  the  iron  steeds  remain,  and  can  earn 
their  living,  nay,  pay  for  their  keeping,  and  something  more,  in  dragging 
to  the  seaboard  the  heavy  granaries  of  the  West  Upon  these  vast  high- 
ways of  commerce  and  pleasure  rest  some  $80,000,000  of  direct  railway 
obligations,  and  about  as  much  more  in  State  and  city  obligations,  issued 
for  railroad  purposes;  and  this  comprises  the  whole  registered  foreign 
indebtedness.  We  speak  not  of  the  whole  bonded  and  floating  debt  upon 
the  railroads  of  the  tJnited  States  owned  at  home — that  is  another  mat- 
ter. One  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  upon  property  which  coit 
eight  hundred  and  twenty- five  millions,  is  no  ruinous  and  hopeless  deb^ 
Twenty  per  cent  only  of  their  cost  owed  for  abroad — the  balance,  of  80 
per  cent,  belonging  to  the  American  people.  Any  one  of  us,  owning  a 
house  wliich  cost  to  build  it  $5,000,  would  not  regard  a  mortgage  upon 
it  of  ill ,000  as  an  alarming  indebtedness.  What,  therefore,  as  a  people, 
we  owe  abroad  for  our  railroad  system  is  no  fatal  affair;  much  less  fit 
cause  for  a  general  downfall. 

What  else  do  we  owe  for  abroad  ?  Nothing  but  the  account  current 
of  our  merchants  for  such  importations  as  their  shipments  of  produce 
and  gold  have  not  already  canceled.     Put  it  at  $90,000,000 — one  quarter'! 

f purchases,  according  to  last  year's  figures.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
ions  foreign  indebtedness,  and  five  thousand  millions  profits  on  agricai- 
tnre,  commerce,  and  manufactures !  Foreign  debt,  5  per  cent  on  one 
year's  income — a  large  part  of  the  debt  not  yet  due !  And  when  to  in- 
come is  added  the  value  of  capital  which  the  industry  and  thrift  of  former 
years  has  produced,  that  has  not  been  spent,  but  remains — the  farms,  the 
fences,  the  dwellings,  the  shops,  stores,  manufactories,  bridges,  railroadSi 
steamboats,  ships,  mines,  <bc.,  which  constitute  some  part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  rated,  exclusive  of  United  States  government  property, 
at  $18,000,000,000,  it  becomes  no  mere  flourish  of  declamation,  but  jaii 
sober  truth,  that,  as  a  people,  not  only  are  we  not  ruined,  but  wealthy  and 
prosperons  beyond  all  precedent.  The  American  house  is  sound  unde- 
niably. 
All  this  was  apparent  three  months  ago;  for  with  the  balance- sheeli 
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of  commerce,  with  their  array  of  statistics  of  industrial  progress  of  every 
kind  spread  out  every  day  in  the  year  in  the  cohunns  of  the  newspapers, 
of  the  most  newspaper-reading  people  in  the  world,  it  was  not  possible  to 
be  ignorant  of  it  And  3'et  two  mouths  ago  witnessed  the  first  steps 
towards  an  insolvency,  which  is  now  scarcely  less  than  universal.  Tem- 
porary, indeed,  this  insolvency  must  prove,  but  actual,  none  the  less,  and 
disastrous  beyond  all  computation,  before  its  depths  are  fully  sounded. 

We  will  not  stop  for  any  description  of  our  condition.  No  words  can 
do  it  justice.  Every  man  feels  that  wholesale  ruin  came  upon  u^,  and 
that  it  descended  upon  us  with  the  rushing  speed  of  a  tornado.  The  par- 
ticular route  by  which  we  have  come,  whether  it  was  the  best,  or  a  safe, 
or  necessary  one  at  all ;  and  still  more  the  causes  of  it,  may  better  engage 
our  attention.    To  these  we  shall  revert  hereafter.     But  first — 

What  is  this  disaster  which  has  come  upon  us,  when  our  resources  are 
•o  magnificent?  Debt — not  to  foreign  countries,  but  among  ourRelves — 
not  on  the  European  account,  but  to  one  another.  The  American  hous« 
is  indeed  sound,  and  both  can  and  will  pay  its  foreign  debt,  but  the  part- 
ners are  in  debt  to  one  another.  Their  accounts  with  each  other,  instead 
of  being  adjusted  daily,  or  quarterly,  or  half-yearly,  or  yearly,  have  run 
on,  and  the  balances  from  time  to  time  have  been  charged  over.  There 
has  been  no  actual  settlement  these  twenty  years,  and  the  account  between 
the  partners  is  now  a  formidable  one. 

The  agricultural  partner  has  bought  more  land  than  he  could  pay  for 
down,  in  the  assurance  of  good  times — his  credit  was  good,  and  the  secu- 
rity upon  his  land  undoubted — why  shouldn^t  he  ?  His  surplus  profits*  h% 
put  into  more  acres,  instead  of  paying  up  his  debts  of  bonds  and  mortgages 
and  the  tradesman's  account.  This  latter  as  a  sound  financier  he  ought 
not  to  have  had  at  all,  for,  as  he  got  ready  pay  for  the  products  of  his 
acres,  he  should  have  given  ready  pay  for  his  supplies,  and  paid  up  his 
'tradesman's  account  before  he  invested  in  more  land,  lie  has  been  easy 
about  his  mortgages  too,  but  there  was  a  reason  for  that,  for  the  merchant's 
fnend,  the  capitalist,  could  use  the  mortgage  more  profitably  than  th« 
money  they  represented,  and  so  they  are  undischarged  on  the  record, 
though  many  of  them  are  past  due. 

And  the  mercantile  partner,  he  is  in  debt.  lie  had  shown  rare  enter- 
prise, skill,  energy,  and  versatility,  his  credit  was  good ;  why  should'nt  ho 
use  it?  To  the  rest  of  the  world  he  represented  the  American  house,  its 
purchases  being  made  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  concern.  Ifis  credit 
ought  to  be  good  certainly,  and  buying  on  credit  he  could  give  the  agri- 
ealtural  partner  credit,  and  take  from  him  profits  on  larger  sales,  than  if 
he  gave  none.  Besides,  after  his  mortgages  were  paid,  there  would  be  a 
ffood  margin  of  property,  on  real  estate  basis,  and  the  improvements  clearly 
belonging  to  the  former — it  was  safe  to  trust  him. 

Linked  in  with  the  mercantile  and  agricultural  partner,  is  the  manu- 
facturer. He  had  no  capital  to  begin  with,  but  the  other  partners  having 
got  along  in  the  world,  he  persuaded  them  to  let  him  into  the  partnership 
and  lend  him  some  money  to  start  with.  This  they  did,  and  took  certifi- 
cates of  ownership  and  right  to  a  share  of  the  profits,  which  were  called 
stock.  The  new  partner's  business  promised  not  only  to  pay  them  directly 
TOod  profits  upon  their  investment,  but  indirectly  to  benefit  tlie  former 
by  making  a  better  and  more  convenient  market  for  the  products  of  th« 
ferm^  and  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  to  furnish  the  manufactured 
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fibrics  better  and  cheaper  than  any  foreign  houses  could.  It  was  a  good 
idea  for  all  times,  but  especially  in  case  any  misunderstanding  should 
arise  with  foreign  houses,  as  might  sometimes  be  tne  case  in  spite  of  the 
best  intentions.  But  though  supplied  with  his  fixed  capital  by  the  other 
partners  on  easy  terms,  he  could  not  buy  his  cotton  and  other  material! 
except  for  cash,  and  as  he  sold  through  the  merchant  only,  and  the 
merchant  gave  credit  to  his  customers,  the  manufacturer  must  give  th« 
merchant  credit.  And  so  the  manufacturer  must  borrow  money  of  some- 
body to  buy  his  cotton  with.     He  too  was  in  debt. 

After  a  while  the  railroad  partner  was  admitted  into  the  firm  on  the 
same  conditions  as  the  manufacturer.  He  had  no  capital,  but  the  others 
had  done  well,  and  because  the  railroad  partner  promised  the  merchant 
to  bring  him  more  customers,  and  the  farmer  a  market  with  better  pricet 
for  his  produce,  all  concluded  to  lend  him  some  money,  and  take  certifi- 
cates of  ownership  in  his  road  and  cars,  which  also  were  called  stock,  and 
upon  which  they  were  to  draw  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  new  business, 
the  prospects  oi  which  were  so  inviting.  And  so  this  was  done,  and  rail- 
roads were  built  every  which  way,  and  they  quickened  business  amazingly, 
and  every  one  of  the  partners  reckoned  it  an  excellent  arm  of  the  general 
enterprise.     But  as  we  have  seen,  this  railroad  partner  was  in  debt  too. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  common  enterprise — the  American  house — 
there  had  been  in  the  partnership,  rather  as  a  silent  than  active  partner,  a 
member  of  whom  no  account  has  been  given — the  money  partner.  As 
he  had  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  his  goods  as  the  merchant  had,  or  in 
making  them  as  the  manufacturer  had,  or  in  raising  them  as  the  farmer 
had,  instead  of  a  variable  profit,  he  had  come  to  receive  for  the  use  of  his 
money,  a  fixed  yearly  rate  called  "interest,"  which  was  regarded  by  all  as 
about  the  share  which  he,  taking  no  risks  of  bad  crops,  shipwrecks,  fires, 
etc.,  and  performing  little  or  no  labor,  was  fairly  entitled  to.  This  rate 
was  about  what  he  would  get  in  any  of  their  employments,  upon  an  average 
of  good  and  bad  years  for  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  over 
a  long  period  of  time  and  after  the  losses  had  been  paid,  less  only  by  the 
value  of  his  labor,  which  he  not  being  an  active  partner,  had  not  given. 
For  it  was  always  understood  that  his  loans  should  be  amply  secured  and 
paid  at  the  day.  He  undertook  to  supply  money  to  the  partners,  as  their 
exigencies  might  require  and  his  purse  hold  out. 

The  money  partner  was  held  in  high  repute  by  the  other  partners. 
His  share-interest  was  promptly  and  cheerfully  paid,  because  it  was  rea- 
sonable in  its  rate,  and  the  success  of  the  other  partners  in  their  respective 
employments  enabled  them  to  do  this  and  still  prosper.  There  was  a 
little  chafing  at  times  to  be  sure,  because  the  money  partner  would  not 
wait  for  his  payments  a  day  after  they  were  due,  and  sometimes,  a  large 
part  of  his  money  being  in  the  hands  of  the  agricultural  or  other  partners, 
there  was  not  enough  left  for  the  merchant's  wants ;  but  such  disappoint- 
ments were  in  someway  got  along  with  and  all  were  thrifty.  The  money 
partner  though  a  little  crisp  and  positive,  was  sagacious  and  cautious,  and 
a  favorite  in  the  firm,  and  the  others  were  not  unfrequently  saved  from 
losses  by  his  constitutional  and  habitual  prudence..  And  when  by  sales 
to  foreign  houses  beyond  their  purchases  from  them,  the  agricultural  or 
manufacturing  partners  received  money  balances,  this  enabled  them  to 
extend  their  operations  in  their  several  departments,  and  the  shortness  of 
the  money  partner's  purse  to  be  less  sensibly  felt   In  process  of  time  many 
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of  their  loans  from  the  money  partner  had  been  paid  up ;  but  new  avenues 
for  enterprise  and  capital  were  constantly  opening,  so  that  the  money  of 
the  capitalist  never  wanted  employment  for  any  considerable  period.  And 
when  by  industry,  by  skill,  and  by  plenty  of  hard  work  (for  the  American 
house  had  been  brought  up  to  that)  they  produced  larger  crops,  or  manu- 
factures than  usual,  so  that  prices  fell,  they  sold  off  a  part  to  foreign 
houses,  and  got  in  a  little  money,  which  added  to  the  money  partner's 
stock,  made  prices  rise  again  to  a  fair  average.  The  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machines  was  quite  in  their  way — (for  they  liked  to  set  the  brooks 
and  streams,  the  steam  and  iron,  and  everything  else,  to  work) — which  had 
also  a  tendency  to  bring  down  prices,  and  there  seemed  no  good  reason 
why,  in  time,  the  American  house  should  not  be  the  cheapest  house  to 
trade  with  in  the  world,  as  well  as  live  the  best 

At  this  point  the  money  partner  grew  jealous  of  the  rapid  advance  in 
prosperity  of  the  other  partners,  and  became  ambitious  to  emulate  their 
good  fortunes.  If  getting  credit  was  the  source  and  secret  of  their  success, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,  (for  hard  work  was  too  much 
a  second  nature  with  all  the  partners,  for  them  to  think  much  about  that,) 
why  should  not  the  money  partner  do  business  on  credit  ?  If  borrowing 
was  so  much  for  their  advantage,  it  could  serve  him,  none  the  less.  Surely, 
if  (heir  obligations  to  pay  were  good,  his  would  be. 

And  so  he  bethought  himself  to  issue  his  promises  to  pay,  and  lend 
them  as  money.  Everybody  said  they  were  just  as  good  as  money,  and 
vastly  more  convenient  to  carry.  The  proj)osition  was  hailed  with  gene- 
ral acclamation.  The  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  all  the 
partners  could  use  more  money  than  they  already  had  to  manifest  advan- 
tage, and  with  it  put  on  foot  many  new  and  splendid  enterprises.  By  all 
means,  let  it  be  done,  was  the  general  cry. 

The  money  partner  wrote  his  notes  of  hand  payable  on  demand,  and 
lent  them  as  money  to  his  clamorous  partners,  who  cheerfully  paid  the 
interest  on  them,  and  bought,  sold,  built,  and  ran  in  debt,  on  a  larger 
scale  than  before.  Prices  rose  and  the  disposition  to  trade  was  greatly 
stimulated,  for  every  buyer  expected  to  become  a  seller  upon  a  rising 
market.  It  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity.  Everybody  said  so,  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  money  partner  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  it.  The 
more  money  the  house  had,  the  richer  it  was,  that  was  self-evident.  And 
the  money  partner's  notes  were  just  as  good  as  money ;  ergo,  they  were 
money.  Were  they  ?  They  served  to  raise  prices  and  to  exchange  goods 
between  the  partners  just  as  money  would.  But,  were  they  equally  good 
to  pay  debts  with  ?     We  shall  see. 

Enlarged  operations  and  enhanced  prices  soon  used  up  the  new  money, 
and  the  demand  was  as  great  as  ever  for  more.  Meanwhile  the  money 
partner,  finding  his  business  increasing,  had  opened  an  oilice,  called  a 
bank,  where  besides  his  usual  business  of  loaning,  he  would  undertake  to 
keep  securely  for  the  other  partners  such  money  as  for  short  periods  they 
could  not  profitably  employ,  and  return  it  to  them  on  demand.  The  ser- 
vice was  a  good  one,  and  promptly  welcomed  by  all.  And  so  the  other 
partners  made  deposits  with  the  money  partner  for  safe  keeping.  But 
he  very  shortly  discovered  that  what  one  depositor  drew  out,  another 
depositor  soon  brought  in,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  deposit  money  re- 
mained steadily  on  hand.  Why  should  not  he  borrow  that  and  lend  it 
out  on  interest  I    To  this  the  depositors  ofifered  no  objection,  provided  he 
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tept  himself  always  prepared  to  return  it  to  them  on  demand.  It  was  so 
much  more  available  money  in  the  community  and  all  wanted  money; 
bejjides,  the  banker  could  turn  an  honest  penny  by  getting  interest  upon 
it,  while  be  borrowed  it  for  nothing.  Indeed,  it  came  to  be  the  estab- 
lished custom  and  law  that  the  other  partners  must  lend  the  money 
partner  a  handsome  sum  in  deposit  money  for  nothing,  if  they  expected 
aim  to  loan  them  any  on  interest. 

With  the  new  supply  of  money  thus  made  available,  prices  of  coirse 
rose,  and  as  everybody  said  the  banker  could  pay  his  debts  both  to  his 
noteholders  and  depositors,  nobody  thought  of  asking  him  to  pay,  and  he 
lent  his  notes  more  freely  than  before.  The  American  house  grew  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  What  caused  it?  Why,  the  banker's  enterprise. 
It  was  that  which  made  us,  undeniably. 

And  the  State  also  became  a  borrower  of  the  money  partner  of  the 
American  house.     The  credit  of  the  State  was  so  good  that  it  never  paid 
risk-rates  for  the  use  of  money.     The  security  was  undoubted,  and  being 
BO,  the  State  had  usually  borrowed  at  low  rates  of  interest  when  it  had 
occasion  to  borrow  at  all.     But  the  money  partner  could  do  better,  lend- 
ing to  the  manufacturing,  or  commercial,  or  railroad  partner,  than  to  the 
State.     How  was  it  arranged  ?     To  loan  the  State  at  low  interest  as  here- 
tofore, and  permit  the  money  partner  to  make  a  profitable  thing  of  it! 
Simply  thus.     The  State  permitted  the  money  partner  to  issue  his  pro- 
mises to  pay  to  just  as  large  an  amount  as  the  State  had  promised  to  pay 
hira ;  and  these,  with  the  State's  indorsement,  he  could  loan  to  the  other 
partners.     It  was  admirable.     He  could  loan   all  his  money  to  the  State 
and  draw  interest  upon  it,  and  then  have  just  as  much  money  as  before  to 
lend  the  other  partners  of  the  house  and  take  interest  from  them.     And 
the  statistics  of  his  office  showed  that  from  the  State,  from  the  mer- 
cantile and  other  partners,  upon  his  notes  and  deposits,  he  could  and 
often  did  obtain  interest  upon  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  his 
capital.      For  instance,   suppose  the  money  partner   had   $100,000  to 
begin  with.     This  he  loaned  to  the  State,  and  got  interest  upon  it.     The 
notes  which  he  was  thereupon  permitted  to  issue  he  loaned  to  the  other 
partners  of  the  house,  which  was  a  second  interest ;  this  usual  reported 
soundness,  and  the  guaranty  of  the  State,  brought  other  handsome  de- 
posits into  his  hands,  and  these  also  in  considerable  amount  he  loaned 
and  took  interest  upon. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  clear  that  the  money  partner  of  the  American  house 
was  by  far  the  shrewdest  of  the  firm.  For  his  notes  with  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  State  came  to  be  reckoned  as  money  ;  and  nobody  thought 
of  asking  him  to  pay  them.  With  such  extraordinary  credit,  he  easily 
distanced  the  other  partners  of  the  house,  in  doing  business  profitably 
upon  borrowed  capital.  There  were  some  inequalities  indeed,  which  those 
not  embarked  in  the  rush  and  rivalry  of  the  house  could  not  but  remark. 
One  was,  that  while  all  the  other  partners  had  to  pay  interest  on  their 
notes  which  they  lent  to  the  money  partner,  he  had  none  to  pay  on  his, 
but  on  the  contrary  got  interest  upon  them.  Another  was,  that  while 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  up  the  principal  on  theirs,  he  was  seldom 
troubled  with  such  a  demand.  It  was  the  singular  facility  of  the  money 
partner  of  the  house,  to  he  so  good^  that  he  was  almost  never  called  on  to 
pay  his  debts :— and  he  might  go  on,  and  get  rich  upon  the  interest  of 
what  he  owed. 
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But  prices  were  rising,  all  kinds  of  business  increasing,  new  lands  set- 
tling, new  cities  springing  up,  new  railroads  building,  and  new  mines  of 
unexampled  richness  were  opening.  The  prosperity  of  the  various  part- 
ners was  unprecedented  and  indisputable.  For  their  teeming  plans, 
money  was  in  still  more  fierce  demand,  and  the  slight  inequalities  just 
mentioned,  disturbed  nobody,  seriously.  The  demand  for  money  was  un- 
flagging, notwithstanding  its  enormous  plentifulness.  The  money  part- 
ner reposed  in  his  old  security,  high  as  ever  in  the  confidence  of  all.  Of 
his  solvency,  guarantied  as  his  notes  were,  by  the  State,  it  was  idle  to 
doubt.  The  money  system  which  he  had  built  up,  was  regarded  by  all 
the  partners  as  the  perfection  of  finance. 

Besides  the  satisfaction  with  the  money  partner,  which  the  other  part- 
ners would  naturally  feel,  arising  from  the  "  facilities,"  (as  they  were  ac- 
customed to  call  his  loans  to  them,)  which  he  aflforded  them  for  enlarged 
undertakings,  and  the  advancing  prices  which  followed  in  their  wake; 
there  were  other  grounds  for  the  good-will  they  cherished  towards  him. 
The  discovery  being  once  made  that  his  promises  to  pay,  or  notes,  would 
answer  just -as  well  as  money,  atid  provided  there  was  a  property  basis, 
the  money  partner's  promises  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied  ;  the  other 
partners  had  a  desire  to  enter  the  new  field  which  the  money  partner's 
sagacity  had  opened.  From  two-and-a-half  to  three  legal  interests  on 
money  was  a  handsome  profit,  and  left  a  good  margin  after  paying  office 
expenses.  As  by  taking  each  other  into  limited  partnerships  or  by  invest- 
ments with  each  other,  as  it  was  called,  the  merchant  had  become  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer,  the  railroad  and  the  other 
partners,  each  other's  enterprise,  while  each  in  turn  was  enabled  to  do  a 
larger  business  by  what  he  borrowed  from  the  others ;  and  the  common 
bond  of  mutual  debt  and  mutual  ownership,  while  it  fostered  the  private 
interests  of  each,  by  the  same  cord  of  self-interest  constrained  them  to 
stand  by  and  uphold  each  other — why  not  make  a  similar  arrangement 
with  the  money  partner?  To  this  the  money  partner  readily  acceded — 
for  it  being  agreed  now  on  all  hands,  that  provided  there  was  a  property 
basiSy  it  was  immaterial  how  many  promissory  notes  the  money  partner 
issued,  he  could  enlarge  his  loans  and  of  course  his  profit  by  all  the  prop- 
erty which  they  could  contribute.  It  was  removing  the  foundation  stones 
of  their  houses  and  putting  them  into  superstructure,  but  then  the  houses 
were  mutually  supporting,  and  did  not  need  so  much. 

The  other  partners,  therefore,  took  stock  or  ownerships  with  the  money 
partner,  entitling  them  to  a  participation  in  his  profits.  For  instance,  the 
agricultural  partner  mortgaged  his  land  for  a  part  of  its  value  to  the 
money  partner,  and  paid  him  thereon  7  per  cent  With  the  money  thus 
obtained  he  bought  of  the  money  partner  an  interest  in  his  business,  or 
stock,  upon  which  he  often  received  10  or  15  per  cent  dividends.  And 
60  with  the  others.  Each  of  the  partners  of  the  American  house  became, 
as  it  is  seen,  a  participator  in  the  profits,  in  the  losses,  and  in  the  risks  of 
the  other  partners.  Each  was  doing  business  on  borrowed  capital,  and 
the  actual  property  of  the  house  in  the  aggregate  was  less  than  the 
nominal,  by  the  aggregate  of  all  the  debt  the  partners  owed  each  other. 

Was  the  debt  large  ?  Yes,  but  the  partners  had  entire  confidence  in 
the  solvency  of  each  other,  and  the  credit  system,  by  common  consent, 
had  been  the  making  of  them.  Confidence  was  just  as  good  in  their  trans- 
actions with  each  ouior  as  California  gold,  and  a  much  chei^r  article. 
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And  the  priuciple  seemed  established  in  the  house,  that  the  more  they 
could  get  in  debt  to  each  other,  and  especially  to  the  money  partner,  the 
more  money  they  might  and  would  have,  and  the  richer  consequently 
they  would  be. 

Interlocked,  interlaced,  mutually  supporting  and  mutually  dependent, 
the  American  house  went  ahead.  Experience  demurred ;  political  econo- 
mists said,  '*  take  heed ;"  but  the  reply  was  "no  musty  precedents  for  the 
American  house.  Our  conditions,  eoually  with  our  career  of  prosperity, 
•re  unprecedented.  Go  to  financial  men  for  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
finance,  and  not  to  the  school  men.     Practice  is  better  than  theory." 

The  American  house  went  ahead,  the  money  partner  spread  another 
•til,  and  the  others  let  out  canvas  accordingly.  Money  grew  pleiitier 
than  ever,  and  faster  than  ever  it  was  swallowed  up  in  new  schemes,  by 
the  partners. 

The  demand  for  money  was  still  unsatisfied,  unusual  rates  of  interest 
(from  12  to  36  per  cent)  were  given  for  the  use  of  it  by  the  other  part- 
ners of  the  house — not  indeed  directly  to  the  money  partner,  but  to  parties 
who  borrowed  of  him.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  money  was  scarce 
because  it  drew  such  interest  Some  thought,  the  old  fashioned  legislative 
restriction  upon  the  rates  of  hire  should  be  taken  ofi*,  so  that  competition 
might  have  free  play,  and  that  thus  the  rates  would  come  down.  There 
were  those,  who  shook  their  heads  to  this  proposal  as  unavailing  for  the 
end  desired.  By  the  sure  guidance  of  principles  they  knew,  that  high 
rates  of  interest  denoted  not  scarcity  of  money,  or  the  disproportion  now 
between  the  money  of  a  country  and  the  exchangeable  products  of  it ;  but 
disproportion  between  money  and  the  debts  which  were  to  be  discharged 
by  it;  and  that  high  rates  of  interest  proclaimed  not  insufficiency  of 
money,  but  plentifulness  of  debt  But  they  were  unheard  in  the  general 
cry,  that  the  train,  though  under  prodigious  headway,  was  on  the  track, 
and  all  right. 

Let  us  review  now  the  affairs  of  the  partners  between  each  other,  and 
eollectively,  with  the  money  partner. 

The  agricultural  partner  owes  to  the  extent  of  all  the  mortgages  which 
rest  upon  his  lands.  The  railroad  partner  owes  to  the  extent  of  his  bonds 
and  floating  debts.  The  merchant  and  manufacturer  owe  a  large  amount 
of  promissory  notes.  All  the  partners  owe  to  each  other,  in  these  and 
other  forms,  as  well  as  to  the  financial  partner,  a  vast  sum  total,  of  which 
precise  statistics  are  wanting  or  inaccessible.  But  the  property  of  these 
partners  exclusive  of  money  is  reckoned  at  $15,000,000,000 — a  vast  sum, 
and  on  any  supposition  which  could  be  reasonably  made,  an  ample 
guaranty  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  partners  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  their  debt  to  the  money  partner ;  which  latter,  of  course, 
amounts  to  the  whole  of  the  money  partner^s  loans.  These  loans  and  dis- 
counts were  in  January,  1857,  according  to  the  latest  returns  then  attain- 
able, $813,000,000.  The  bank  movement  up  to  the  middle  of  the  year 
1867,  was  an  expanding  one,  which  would  somewhat  increase  the  amount 
due  Uie  money  partner  from  the  other  partners.  To  pay  their  debts  of 
every  sort  to  each  other  and  foreign  houses  as  they  matured,  the  other 
partners  had  in  meUl  and  paper,  say  $600,000,000— ($200,000,000  in 
^>ecie,  and  400,000,000  in  paper  of  the  money  partner,  also  reckoned  as 
money.)  Their  debt  to  the  money  partner,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  over 
$800,000,000.     This  debt  alone,  would  sweep  their  till  if  called  for  at 
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once,  and  require  $200,000,000  more  from  some  quarter  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  and  leave  tlieni  moneyless  to  pay  the  first  dollar  of  their  debt 
to  each  ether  and  abroad. 

And  how  stand  the  money  partner's  affairs?  By  the  same  returns,  the 
circulation  and  dep  sits  of  the  money  partner,  (or  the  banks  of  the  United 
Stales,)  were  *:43 1,750,000 ;  to  pay  that,  he  had  specie  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  §00,(^00,000,  a  per  centage  of  13  cenU  to  the  dollar,  and  large  as- 
sets of  various  kinds.  The  bank  movement  up  to  the  middle  of  the  year, 
was  an  expanding  one,  and  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  money 
in  the  money  partner's  hands,  to  hs  obligation,  as  1  to  10.  If  required  to 
pay  his  dehU  at  once,  he  could  discharjire  $43,000,000  of  them  ;  but  that 
would  leave  nearly  $390,000,000  balance  to  be  paid  by  the  assignee  after 
the  property  was  disposed  of  to  the  highest  biilder.  Under  the  ordinary 
usage  of  the  partners  for  twenty  years,  viz.,  to  keep  running  accounts, 
and  charge  over  balances — the  money  party  was  sound  and  had  laige  and 
valuahle  assets. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  house  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1857. 
Every  one  of  the  partners  had  abundant  assets  or  property,  and  large  in- 
debtedness. None  of  the  partners  had  money  enough  to  discharge  their 
debta.  All  the  partners  had  an  ample  property  basis,  and  would  be 
wealthy  after  the  payment  of  their  debts,  collected  and  paid  by  a  slow 
course  of  liquidation.  But  either  and  all  the  partners,  if  forced  to  pay  in- 
stantly in  money,  were  inevitably  and  hopelessly  insolvent. 

And  now  the  money  partner,  who  enjoyed  vast  influence  in  the  Ameri- 
can house,  and  was  regarded  with  confiilence,  and  whose  sway  had  been 
undisputed  for  many  years,  sent  out  notice  to  all  the  other  partners,  that 
they  must  pay  him  his  dues.  There  was  no  intimation  given  of  his  pur- 
pose— no  discharge  of  blank  cartridges  preceding.  The  notice  was  a 
demand,  decided  and  peremptory.  All  must  liquidate  their  dues  to  him 
without  delay.  The  otiier  partners  at  once  endeavored  to  comply  with 
bis  demand.  For  so  great  was  the  preponderance  of  the  money  partner 
in  the  Iiouse,  that  his  demand  was  equivalent  to  a  command.  It  was  he 
who  held  the  scales  in  which  all  the  partners  were  weighed ;  he  appor- 
tioned to  each  and  all  the  amount  to  which  they  might  run  in  debt: — 
if  a  partner  was  right  with  the  money  partner,  he  was  right  with  all — if 
the  money  partner  found  him  wanting,  from  that  decision  there  was  no 
appeal.  Obedience,  general  and  unhesitating,  was  therefore  the  common 
impulse  and  endeavor. 

It  was  an  obvious  dictate  of  mercantile  courtesy,  and  scarcely  less  than 
a  right,  in  a  house  where  confidence  played  so  large  a  part,  that  a  running 
account  of  twenty  years'  standing,  should  not  be  forced  to  a  settlement, 
full  of  disaster  to  one  or  more  of  the  partners,  implying  total  withdrawal 
of  confidence,  except  upon  the  most  cogent  and  decisive  reasons.  FavoES 
bad  been  given  and  received  on  both  sides;  if  mercantile  paper — less  the 
interest — had  been  received  for  bank  paper ;  bank  paper  on  the  other 
hand  had  drawn  the  wages  of  money  in  interest  from  the  confidence  which 
commerce  had  extended  to  it.  From  no  source  whatever  was  it  apparent 
that  the  present  was  any  more  the  fit,  proper,  and  necessary  time  for 
general  liquidation  than  any  other  of  the  preceding  six,  twelve,  eighteen, 
or  twenty-four  months.  Why  make  to-day  universal  pay-day  instead  of 
yesterday,  or  to-morrow  ?  The  question  was  unanswered^  and  remains  ao. 
No  answer  can  be  given  which  does  not  criminate  the  money  partner  for 
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past  negligence  in  suffering  the  currency  of  the  country  to  be  eviscerated 
of  its  money  and  sent  abroad — a  result  it  was  entirely  in  his  power  to 
bring  about,  or  hinder,  in  spite  of  tariffs  high  or  low.  Since  he  had  under- 
taken to  furnish  a  currency  which  should  have  all  the  functions  of  money, 
Dot  only  to  exchange  commodities  at  home,  but  to  be  a  steady  me^isure 
of  values,  and  convertible  at  any  moment,  and  in  any  quantity,  into  the 
monev  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  it  was  his  business  to  do  it.  With 
this  negligence,  and  the  immeasurable  consequences  to  every  interest  of 
the  American  house,  he  is  justly  chargeable.  Nor  can  the  charge  be 
ifoided,  unless  he  is  ready  to  plead  guilty  to  the  indictment  that  he  iias 
made  nefarious  alliance  with  the  "bears"  of  Wall-street  to  play  out,  on 
the  broader  arena  of  the  American  continent,  by  the  destruction  of 
ill  values,  the  desperate  game  of  depreciation  to  which  the  railroads 
were  devoted  earlier  in  the  season.  By  him  the  question  will  remain 
WMntwered, 

Instantly  a  great  and  terrific  change  passed  over  the  American  house. 
Commerce,  external  and  internal  over  a  continent,  ceased  ;  manufactures 
ceased;  the  gathered  harvests  of  the  land  were  locked" up,  and  tens  of 
thousands,  from  store  and  factory,  were  turned  adrift  to  face  hunger  and 
cold  through  the  winter.  A  nation's  industry,  itself  worth  three  thousand 
five  hundred  million  dollars  per  year,  or  nearly  a  million  a  day,  was  para- 
lyzed. To  vast  indebtedness,  which  will  task  the  sinews  of  labor  for  years 
to  lift,  is  added  the  enormous  waste  and  demoralization  of  enforced  idle- 
ness. The  fiat,  **  let  every  man  leave  his  work  and  set  about  paying  his 
debti*,"  went  forth.  The  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  gave  place  to  the  mad 
and  ineffectual  pursuit  of  debtors,  who  had  nothing  to  pay  with  but 
property,  (which  now,  by  that  same  fiat,  was  made  inconvertible,)  and 
who,  at  the  word,  start  off  on  the  same  hopeless  errand  and  with  the  same 
fruitless  results. 

What  ostensible  reason  did  the  money  partner  give  for  his  course.  He 
Mid  he  needed  to  "  strengthen  his  position"  by  reducing  his  liabilities. 
No  special  opposition  was  oflered  to  that  at  the  outset;  it  was  a  good 
thing,  certainly,  for  the  money  partner  to  be  thoroughly  solvent,  since  the 
welfare  of  all  the  other  partners  depended  on  his  stability,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  his  indebtedness,  until  he  could  reach  a  safe  position,  a  matter 
of  prime  necessity.  All  acquiesced  therefore.  What,  in  the  money  j)art- 
ner's  judgment,  would  constitute  a  safe  position,  the  others  became  curious 
to  know. 

A  million  per  week  began  the  contraction ;  another  week,  another 
million  of  withdrawal;  a  third  week,  four  millions;  a  fourth  week,  four 
millions  more.  Heavens !  what  is  the  money  partner  about  ?  Is  he  mad — 
is  he  malicious — is  he  not  in  a  safe  position  yet  ?  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week  the  New  York  city  banks  (for  they,  by  their  location  at  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  their  number  and  cap- 
ital, virtually  controlling  the  finance  movements  of  the  country,  do  fitly 
represent  the  money  partner  at  this  juncture)  were  in  as  good  position  as 
they  were  January  3d  of  the  year.  The  money  partner  regarded  hiuiself 
at  safe  then — nay,  so  safe  that  he  could  advance  his  loans  from  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  millions,  at  which  they  stood  January  3d,  to  one  hundred 
tDd  twenty-two  million  dollars — their  figure  August  8th,  the  beginning  of 
the  contraction.  With  a  larger  capital  by  nine  millions  than  he  had  at 
tlie  beginniog  of  the  year,  with  a  specie  reserve  and  deposits  substantially 
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the  same  they  were  then,  surely  the  money  partner  was  as  sound  as  a  nut. 
Nobody  doubted  his  solvency  ihen^  nor  was  it  questioned  now.  Bank- 
ruptcy in  the  other  houses  had  already  reached  an  alarming  figure,  and 
the  wheels  of  commerce  and  industry  were  everywhere  greatly  impeded. 
The  attitude  of  the  New  York  city  banks  was  imposed  upon  all  other 
banks  throughout  the  country  by  the  inevitable  connections  of  commerce. 
The  stone  cast  in  the  water  there,  sent  its  waves  in  ever  enlarging  circles 
to  the  remotest  point.  Through  a  period  of  thirty-one  weeks,  frona 
January  3d  to  August  8th,  an  expansion  had  been  going  on  which  put 
into  the  currency  nine  million  dollars.  In  four  weeks  this  had  all  been 
withdrawn ! 

But  not  yet  had  the  money  partner  got  into  a  safe  position.  Another 
three  millions  of  withdrawal  marked  the  end  of  the  fifth  week ;  two  more 
weeks,  four  millions  more;  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  week,  four  millions 
more.  In  eight  weeks  of  contraction,  the  fifty  odd  banks  of  New  York 
city  alone  withdrew  twenty-one  millions  of  bank  debt!  and  the  remaining 
1,350  banks  of  the  United  States  did  likewise.  How  dreadfully  unsound 
our  money  partner  must  be,  or  judge  himself  to  be,  if  his  case  requires 
such  vigorous  treatment  1 

And  the  other  partners — it  was  curious  to  see  the  force  of  habit  and 
custom  over  them.  Though  ruin  was  descending  upon  them  thicker  and 
faster  every  hour,  and  the  integrity  of  their  own  houses  was  the  very  stake 
at  hazard,  applauded  the  money  partner's  movements,  and  said  he  was  a 
brave  fellow,  and  they  must  stand  by  him  1 

But  the  dramatic  applause  of  the  other  partners  began  at  length  to  be 
quenched  by  the  imminency  of  their  own  fortunes.  The  public  journals 
had  bawled  themselves  hoarse  with  the  stereotyped  phrases,  always  cur- 
rent in  such  bewilderments  of  finance,  of  "  panic,"  senseless  and  stupid ; 
of  private  extravagance,  and,  loudest  of  all,  were  preaching  "confidence" 
as  the  universal  panacea,  which  would  have  been  all  well  enough  if  it  had 
been  aimed  in  the  right  direction ;  but  they  were  discharging  right  into 
the  breasts  of  those  whose  weakness  had  been  that  they  "  loved,  not  wisely, 
but  too  well,"  instead  of  into  the  bank  parties.  Here,  if  ever,  during  the 
eight  weeks  reign  of  terror  which  the  banks  had  inaugurated,  in  the  steady 
support  which  the  other  partners  had  yielded  the  money  partner,  was  ex- 
hibited the  spectacle  of  a  "  confidence"  grand  enough  in  its  proportions 
to  stand  beside  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  cataracts  and  mountains,  the 
resources,  enterprise,  and  universal  grandeur  of  the  American  continent. 
There  was  no  confidence  wanting  anywhere  but  in  the  bank  parlors  of  the 
money  partner  towards  the  other  partners  of  the  house,  or  in  his  own 
solvency ;  and  the  confidence  game  began  therefore  to  be  a  worn  out 
affair,  and  men  began  to  feel  as  well  as  think  in  prodigious  earnest. 

Let  us  return  a  step  for  explanations.  The  movement  of  the  money 
partner  to  strengthen  himself,  abstractly  considered,  was  right  enough. 
If  he  could  get  his  debtors  to  a  settlement,  and  with  the  avails  curtail  his 
own  debts,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  stronger ;  but  the  debt  of  the  money 
partner — viz.,  his  circulating  notes — was,  in  great  part,  the  other  partners' 
money  to  pay  their  debts  to  him,  and  to  each  other,  with.  The  faster  the 
money  partner  got  out  of  debt,  the  less  money  the  other  partners  ha^i  to 
pay  theirs  with — for  two-thirds  of  all  the  money  of  the  house  consisted 
of  the  money  partner's  debts,  or  circulating  notes ;  and  as  the  aggregate 
property  of  the  other  partners  was  much  larger,  and  their  aggregate  debts 
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mnch  larger,  than  those  of  the  money  partner,  every  dollar  of  his  debts 
which  the  money  partner  got  retired,  made  it  vastly  more  difficult  for  ihe 
otiier  partners  to  pay  theirs.  It  became  evident,  therefore,  that  the  other 
partners  could  not  pay  their  indebtedness  to  the  money  partner,  to  each 
other,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  American  house  abroad,  with  a  cur- 
rency diminished  by  the  amount  of  the  money  partner's  debts,  or  any 
considerable  part  of  them,  and  that  total  and  absolute  ruin  of  their  estates 
was  inevitable. 

The  common  bond  of  indebtedness  to  one  another,  under  which  they 
had  long  been  living  and  prospering,  and  which,  by  common  consent,  was 
regarded  as  the  Archimedean  lever,  by  which  the  vast  fortunes  of  the 
American  house  had  been  lifted  up,  was  found  to  be  also  a  terrible  power 
for  ruin.  The  two-edged  sword  which  they  had  reckoned  all  potent  to 
cut  a  way  through  the  natural  obstacles  of  a  new  country,  had  also  a 
back-stroke  which  could  cut  most  keenly.  Give  the  money  partner  hb 
way,  let  him  call  in  his  dues,  pay  his  debts  firsts  and  the  solvency  of  hit 
house  was  indeed  assured  and  his  property  impregnable;  but  then  every 
other  interest,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  agricultural,  railroad,  <fec.,  must 
be  leveled  to  the  earth.  Fifteen  thousand  millions  (for  the  property  of 
the  other  partners,  as  we  have  seen,  foots  that)  must  be  unsettled  in  its 
Talues,  change  hands,  and  be  subjected  to  the  losses  of  forced  liquidation 
for  what  it  might  owe. 

Whatever  therefore  the  abstract  right  of  the  money  partner  to  collect 
his  dues,  retire  his  debts,  and  maintain  the  vaunted  solvency  of  his  house, 
be  was  using  it  tyrannously.  As  a  co-sharer  in  the  common  prosperity 
which  had  come  of  their  mutual  indebtedness,  he  ought  to  have  had  some 
forbearance  towards  his  friends.  But  to  such  representations  the  reply 
was,  that  it  was  his  business  to  make  profits  for  his  own  house,  and  the 
rest  must  take  care  of  themselves. 

But  neither  mercantile  courtesy  to  his  friends,  nor  his  rights  as  an  iso- 
lated individual,  were  by  any  means  the  full  measure  of  the  money  part- 
ner's obligations  to  the  other  partners.  By  the  terms  of  the  partnerahip^ 
their  exclusive  business  was  to  create  values  and  exchange  them — his  to 
provide  them  a  currency  stable  at  all  times,  and  available  for  every  pur- 
pose of  money.  It  was  no  part  of  their  duty  to  buy,  more  or  less,  of 
foreign  houses,  or  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  exchanges  or  balance 
of  trade  with  them.  It  was  enough,  if  they  had  commodities  saleable 
abroad,  to  sell  them  there ;  and  if  they  wanted  commodities  from  abroad, 
to  buy  them  while  their  money  lasted.  Good  faith  towards  the  money 
partner  required  them  to  treat  his  debts,  (t. «.,  his  promissory  notes,)  which 
made  up  part  of  the  currency,  no  otherwise  than  as  money ^  in  their  esti- 
mates of  what  they  had,  for  foreign  adventures.  And  their  obligations 
had  been  scarcely  observed.  It  was  for  him  to  keep  his  notes  collected, 
at  all  times,  with  all  the  functions,  and  to  serve  in  all  the  offices  of  money, 
and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  that  natural  or  value  money,  which  they  had 
displaced,  in  all  its  flexible  adaptation  to  supply  and  demand — receding 
before  these  g^eat  tidal  movements  of  commerce  at  the  full,  and  returning 
upon  the  ebb,  tide,  as  do  the  rivers  which  empty  into  the  sea.  This  he 
had  solemnly  engaged  to  do,  and  the  State  was  his  bondsman  that  he 
•bould  do  it.  Not  by  pouring  himself  upon  the  flood  sidu  in  expansions, 
or  receding  to  his  fountains  at  the  ebb,  by  contractions,  was  he  filling  out 
the  just  measure  of  his  engagements.    And  least  of  all  might  he,  in  time 
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of  apprehended  danger  to  the  whole  American  house,  strip  his  notes,  the 
use  of  which  had  been  paid  for,  as  money,  of  the  functions  of  money  in  an 
hour,  thus  reducing  them  to  the  miserable  place  of  a  set-off  to  cancel  the 
obligations  of  the  other  partners  to  him,  or  that  of  certificates  of  owner- 
ship upon  the  division  of  effects  in  the  Controller's  office.  To  discredit 
his  own  notes  was  only  to  be  done  or  suffered  by  him,  after  the  assignment 
and  sale  of  his  reserved  property ;  and  prior  to  this  the  plea  of  necessity, 
as  against  his  partners,  was  the  plea  of  infamy. 

Thus  stood  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  week.  It  was  apparent 
that  no  compromise  could  be  effected,  and  that  internecine  war  must  try 
its  powers  in  the  firm  to  accomplish  what  submission  and  persuasion  had 
failed  to  effect.  In  the  strife,  hundreds  of  solid  men  in  industrial  firms 
had  been  dishonored,  and  their  names  sent  along  the  swift  lightning  paths 
of  the  land,  branded  as  bankrupts.  A  few  thousand  bank  debts,  lent  them 
on  four-fold  securities,  would  have  saved  them  the  disgrace.  But  no !  the 
money  partner  must  retire  his  debts,  and  his  debts  or  circulating  notes 
were  the  principal  money  of  the  house.  His  solvency  required  it — there 
was  no  help  for  it. 

It  was  a  time  of  cruel  necessities.  The  huge  boa- constrictor  of  paper 
debt  money  coiled  around  every  industrial  interest  of  the  American  house, 
was  still  tightening  his  folds,  and  gazing  the  while  with  stony  apathy 
upon  the  livid  agony  of  his  victims.  Was  there  no  help  for  it?  If  the 
day  of  judgment  to  the  American  house  had  come,  and  all  debts  must  be 
paid,  and  there  was  no  help  for  thot^  still  it  was  of  immense  importance 
whose  debts  among  the  mutually  indebted  partners  should  be  paid  first. 
If  a  settlement  must  be  had  all  around,  (and  nobody  could  deny  that  debts 
justly  and  already  duo  should  be  paid,)  it  was  equally  clear  that  they 
should  be  paid  in  the  order  in  which  ihey  were  due.  And  now  through 
the  thick  meshes  of  self-interest  and  custom,  which  had  overgrown  the 
commercial  mind,  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  gained  entrance.  It  began  to 
be  felt  rather  than  said,  that  there  was  a  right  and  wrong  about  this  com- 

f)lication  of  disasters;  and  a  wright  and  wrong  discovered  anywhere,  no 
ess  in  finance  than  in  ethics,  is  a  safe  clue  to  follow  out  of  any  labyrinth. 
Whose  debts  were  rfwe^r*^.^ — for  those  were  the  debts  which  ought 
to  be  paid  first.  Why — the  money  partner's,  to  be  sure.  He  had  not 
been  called  upon  to  pay  his,  time  out  of  mind,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten,  and  everybody  else  to  have  forgotten,  that  they  had  been  due 
and  justly  payable  any  time  these  twenty  years.  And  now  the  demand 
was  made  of  the  money  partner — pay  i»  money,  pay  at  the  day,  without 
grace,  as  you  require  of  us;  let  liquidation  go  on  in  the  order  of  time  in 
which  the  debts  fell  due. 

The  13th  of  October  became  therefore  a  great  protest  day.  Substan- 
tially, with  unimportant  exceptions,  the  paper  currency  of  the  United 
States  was  protested  for  non  payment  on  that  day — for  the  fate  of  the 
New  York  city  banks  involved  in  it  the  fate  of  all  others,  and  though 
numbers  did  not  formally  publish  their  suspension,  they  escaped  that 
necessity  merely  through  the  forbearance  of  their  note-holders  and  de- 
positors. They  are  solvent^  just  as  the  thousand  suspended  mercantile 
firms,  already  on  the  lists,  most  of  them  are,  viz.: — having  property  which, 
if  it  could  be  sold  at  the  average  values  of  the  past  two  years,  would 
suffice  to  clear  their  estates ;  insolvent^  in  that  they  are  none  of  them  able 
to  pay  in  money  their  full  liabilities  when  these  fall  due. 
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My  task  is  done.  I  bave  sketched,  and  only  sketclied,  what  seems  to 
me  an  exposition  of  the  crisis  in  its  general  form  and  leading  features,  its 
cause,  its  route,  and  its  movement.  Its  cause  stands  before  us  as  debt, 
not  of  the  American  house  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  of  the  partners  to 
each  other — itself  the  first  shock  of  the  encounter  between  the  money 
partner  and  the  rest  of  the  American  house,  to  determine  which  of  them 
shall  first  meet  the  last  consequences  of  debt — payment.  Shall  all  other 
interests  be  sacrificed  to  uphold  a  vaunted  solvency  of  the  money  partner, 
which  every  quarter-day's  exhibit,  openly  shown  and  solemnly  sworn  to, 
proves  to  be  fictitious?  Shall  the  law  of  forbearance,  by  which  he  exists, 
be  abrogated  in  his  dealings  with  the  other  partners  ?  Shall  the  extension 
of  the  time  of  payments,  which  by  clothing  his  debts  with  the  functions 
of  money,  and  paying  upon  them  the  wages  of  money,  is  granted  him  in 
perpetuo,  be  sternly  refused  by  him  to  his  co-partners  in  their  time  of 
direst  need  ?  Shall  he  who  demands  a  full  settlement,  confessedly  on  the 
ground  ot  his  own  necessities  and  the  consequence  of  his  own  delinquency, 
himself  refuse  to  settle  ? 

These  were  some  of  the  issues  which  went  to  trial  October  13th,  1857, 
and  with  what  result  we  have  seen.  Added  to  them,  and  only  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  progress  of  events  and  the  disclosures  of  the  future,  is  the 
larger  question  yet  pending: — is  the  inevitable  loss  of  final  settlement, 
which  a  vicious  currency  has  fastened  upon  us  in  the  inflated  values  and 
inflateil  debts  of  the  third  era  of  debt-money,  to  be  equitablg  distributed 
over  all  the  partners^  or  shall  the  money  partner  alone,  under  shelter  of 
legislative  action  or  judicial  construction,  be  suff'ered  to  shift  the  loss  from 
his  own  shoulders  to  the  shoulders  of  the  others? 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  advocate  or  even  propose  simply 
relief  measures.  Its  aim  is  to  discuss  facts  and  principles,  confident  that 
all  dealing  with  our  **sick  man,"  neglecting  these,  will  prove  but  shallow 
empiricism.  Remedy  instantaneous  and  complete,  there  is  none,  nor  need 
it  be  anticipated.  That  paper  expansion  will  follow  paper  contraction, 
naay  certainly  be  counted  upon ;  and  that  temporary  relief  will  come  by 
this  means,  and  movement  among  the  industrial  interests  once  more  take 
place,  is  likely  enough,  and  sooner  probably  than  after  the  revulsion  of 
1837.  Now  nothing  has  broken  but  the  machinery  of  currency,  and  upon 
its  readjustment  things  will  go  forward  again.  But  in  all  this  there  is  no 
remfdt/^  and  the  liomilies  of  the  public  journals  upon  extravagance,  over- 
tratlinjjj,  speculation  and  panic,  confidence  and  panic,  and  all  that,  will  be 
as  idle  to  prevent  another  revulsion  as  to  lecture  the  drunkard  in  his  cups 
up<.»n  gravity  of  carriage  and  propriety  of  demeanor  while  the  power  of 
his  betrayer  is  upon  him. 

It  matters  not  to  our  present  purpose  whether  the  banks  resume  specie 
payments  this  week  or  this  year;  whether  their  enormous  strength,  which 
the  ji-Mimals  are  industriously  recording,  enables  them  to  pay  10  or  20 
cents  on  the  dollar;  whether  that  invisible  and  irresponsible  being  in  the 
land  "  the  bank  movement,"  (whose  up-risings  and  down-sittings  must  be 
pored  over  by  every  petty  trader  before  he  can  know  whether  he  can 
safely  buy  or  sell,  on  credit,  a  hat  or  a  coat,)  is  now  moving  this  way  or 
that.  These  considerations  have  8i<i:nifican(;e  onlv  as  indications  of  tem- 
porary  relief — none  as  remedy.  That  the  stimulant  will  be  administered 
and  the  ravag^es  of  the  disease  marked  by  means  of  it ;  that  an  artificial 
life  will  be  set  up ;  that  the  levity  of  youth  will  incline  to  forget  the  crisis ; 
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that  the  dead  will  be  decently  buried,  and  the  wounded  be  put  out  of 
sight  in  hospital ;  and  that  a  great  outrage  will  be  submitted  to  as  an 
inevitable  and  mysterious  necessity,  is  perhaps  not  unlikely.  But  who 
PAYS  for  this  ruin  ? 

To  defend  the  future  against  these  periodic  revulsions,  which  no  less 
prostrate  commercial  integrity  than  scorch  and  desolate  th/e  industry  of 
the  land,  something  besides  an  expanding  bank  movement  is  needed — for 
systems,  though  hoary  with  age,  though  interwoven  with  the  commercial 
habits  of  even  prosperous  States,  and  though  forever  defended  on  grounds 
of  expediency  and  supposed  necessity,  may  be,  and  often  are,  trusted  too 
•  long.  It  demands  of  every  man  grave,  earnest,  and  thorough  inquiry 
whether  a  system  which  unjustly  calls  and  treats  the  money  partner's 
debts  (t.  e.,  his  promissory  notes)  as  money^  while  those  of  the  other  part- 
ners are  held  to  be  simply  debts ;  a  system  which  robs  money  of  its  first 
and  greatest  function,  viz.,  that  of  being  a  stable  measure  oj  value,  and 
plunders  the  currency  of  value  while  it  enlarges  the  amount;  a  syj^tem 
which  invests  him  with  despotic  sway  over  industry  in  its  every  form, 
placing  its  creations  forever  at  the  mercy  of  his  necessities  or  interests,  is 
not  a  system  which  should  be  dismissed  at  once  and  forever. 

Debt-money  is  in  its  nature  an  eternal  falsehood,  nor  can  any  dexterity 
of  management  make  it  to  be  a  truth,  or  to  serve  as  well  as  the  truth, 
and  of  this  we  have  terrible  demonstration  in  the  crises  of  1837  and 
1357 — for  these  are  no  accidents,  no  mysterious  and  unaccountable  phe- 
nomena, but  a  logical  development  and  out-working  of  the  hidden  vice 
of  its  nature.  Nor  is  the  nature  of  debt-money,  changed  in  its  essential 
character  under  the  ingenious  disguise  of  the  New  York  State  banking 
system,  with  its  property  basis  and  multiplied  securities,  the  highest  phase 
and  refinement  of  the  falsehood — for  the  power  of  the  bank-bill  to  sustain 
itself,  as  money,  being  contingent  upon  the  sale  or  payment  of  its  reserves 
lodged  in  the  Controller's  office,  and  that  sale  or  payment  being  contin- 
gent upon  and  only  possible  while  the  integrity  of  the  bank  bill  as  money 
is  somehow  upheld,  our  money  system  itself  is  but  a  microcosm  of  debt, 
and  useless  for  any  purpose  but  to  discharge  itself,  except  as  it  is  propped 
up  by  the  fiction  of  confidence  at  one  time,  or  the  fraud  of  suspension 
at  another. 

Accordingly,  though  lauded  to  the  echo  in  fair  weather,  the  New  York 
State  system  has  proved  as  powerless  in  soul  as  any  of  its  despised  pre- 
decessors and  cotemporaries.  Its  State  stocks  were  as  unavailable  in  the 
storm  to  raise  money  enough  upon,  as  were  the  bank  stocks  of  the  others. 
And  the  second  problem  of  debt-money,  which  has  been  resolving  itself 
since  1837,  whether  with  an  ample  property  basis  lodged  with  the  State 
as  trustee,  and  guarantied  by  th«  State,  the  bank-bill  could  be  ke])t  in 
power  as  money,  at  all  times,  seems  now  to  have  received  its  solution — for 
never  was  a  banking  system  more  thoroughly  anchored  in  a  property 
basis  than  that  of  which  the  New  York  system  is  th«  head ;  and  never 
was  the  experiment  of  debt-money  tried  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances than  with  a  gold  mine,  of  almost  fabulous  richness,  emptying  itself 
weekly  into  the  currency. 

Debt  is  not  money ;  promises  to  pay,  by  whomsoever  made,  are  not 
money.  Contingencies  are  not  the  material  of  which  it  is  made ;  confi- 
dence is  not  the  metal  which  can  endure  the  fiery  trial.  These,  employed 
in  their  true  place,  have  value ;  but  they  are  not  money.    Leave  them 
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where  they  belong,  to  do  their  appropriate  work  under  a  sound  credit 
system ;  and  while  with  unshaken  faith  in  the  credit  system  itself,  in  its 
innumerable  applications  to  the  business  of  life,  and  which,  having  its 
roots  in  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  family  of  man,  must  (let  it  be  said 
emphatically)  always  exist  under  a  high  and  Christian  civilization,  the 
crisis  of  1857  once  more  pronounces  and,  by  the  heritage  of  bankruptcy 
which  it  leaves  behind,  enforces  the  lesson  that  there  are  boundaries  whicn 
it  cannot  pass,  and  alliances  which  it  cannot  make,  without  both  giving 
and  receiving  a  fatal  taint.  Credit,  by  its  very  definition,  is  the  transfer 
of  values  in  the  confidence  of  future  payment.  No  money  but  a  value 
money  can  meet  the  terms  of  the  case.  Debt,  planted  in  money,  carries 
its  fruitful  and  pestiferous  germs  into  every  field  of  credit,  and  yields  a 
plentiful  crop  of  debt  in  them  all.  God  has  made  the  precious  metals, 
gold  and  silver,  to  float  the  exchanges  of  commerce  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  be  made  the  great  ocean  to  float  our  ships.  Is  it  wise  to  abandon  the 
ocean  and  take  again  to  ballooning  ? 

But  though  remedy,  full  and  final,  for  these  periodic  eruptions  is  hope- 
less on  any  other  basis,  something  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  of  us  to 
alleviate  the  present  exigency.  In  patient  practical  endeavor  to  extricate 
our  individual  afi^airs  from  the  universal  confusion,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  great  moral  law  of  forbearance,  now  by  stress  of  the  times  made  also 
the  first  financial  law  of  safety  and  of  movement,  there  is  business  for 
every  partner  of  the  house.  And  first,  let  every  man  try  to  pay  his  debts, 
courageously  meeting  his  quota  of  the  inevitable  general  loss*  Every 
debt  paid  is  so  much  of  the  cause  and  substance  of  this  catastrophe  forever 
buried  in  the  earth,  returning  no  more  to  plague  his  peace. 

Who  is  in  debt  and  bankrupt  without  stain  upon  his  integrity,  overtaken 
by  a  hurricane  which  no  foresight  of  his  could  provide  against?  Let  no 
such  man  hang  his  head.  His  credit  gone?  grant  it;  but  there  is  some- 
thing better  than  credit — the  basis  of  all  credit — industry  and  integrity. 
These  are  the  substances  of  which  credit  is  but  the  shadow ;  these  com- 
mand credit.  They  have  the  ring  of  the  true  metal — they  are  a  bank 
which  cannot  be  broken.  And  now  that  the  fair  casket  of  his  individual 
credit  is  shivered,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  jewel  of  his  individual 
integrity  is  safe ;  that  safe,  let  no  man  disturb  himself,  lest  the  shadow 
should  not  follow  the  substance. 


Art.  II.— INTEREST  AND  CHEAP  CCRRENCY. 

FattMAH  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  MerehanU*  Magazine  and  Commereial  Eevieto:-^ 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  nature  of  interest  with  reference  to  any 
movement  for  the  reform  of  the  carrency.  It  is  almost  uniformly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  value  of  money,  and  this  false  idea  is  the  cause  of  more 
obscurity,  in  the  consideration  of  the  currency  question,  than  anything 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Interest  indicates  the  value  of  debt — not  of  money.  It  is  inversely  as 
the  qnality  of  debt — the  poorer  the  debt,  the  higher  the  rate  of  interest. 
This  applies  to  the  whole  mass  as  well  as  to  each  individual  debt,  or  to 
the  average  ralue  of  the  debt  in  every  community.    That  of  California  is 
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the  lowest  in  value,  with  panic  exceptions,  of  any  in  the  world.  This  is 
owing  partly  to  the  same  cause  that  degrades  the  security  and  increases 
the  quantity  of  debt  here — namely,  debt  banking.  The  bankers  of  Cali- 
fornia grant  two  promises  to  pay  the  same  dollar,  upon  the  principle  of 
our  chartered  banks,  and  of  course,  when  pay-day  arrives,  the  same  result 
follows  that  always  must  attend  this  system  of  banking — somebody  must 
break  for  the  obligation  based  upon  the  dollar  created  without  value. 
Yet  they  grant  only  book-credits — people  love  to  deceive  themselves  by 
calling  them  "  deposits."  Adams  &  Co.,  and  Page,  Bacon  <fe  Co.,  were 
ruined  by  this,  with  many  other  bankers  and  merchants.  One  would 
think  there  could  be  no  occasion  to  add  dollars  of  debt  to  the  abundant 
gold  currency  of  California ;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  demand  for  dol- 
lars, whether  made  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  debt,  because  there  can  be  no 
limit  to  the  price  of  commodities  attending  the  increase  and  consequent 
degradation  of  the  currency.     Money  can  be  merged  in  price  forever. 

But  the  principal  difficulty  with  California,  is  her  position  as  a  gold- 
producing  country.  This  keeps  the  market  glutted  with  commodities  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  flow  there.  The  fact  that  the  material 
of  money  is  cheaper  at  the  source  of  supply,  is  only  the  converse  of  the 
fact  that  commodities  are  dearer  there  than  elsewhere.  If  it  were  not  so, 
the  gold  could  not  be  brought  away.  Nobody  would  send  merchandise 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  intentionally,  if  he  could  obtain  as 
much  gold  for  it — that  is,  as  much  price  for  it — here  as  there.  California 
must  keep  down  the  value  of  her  gold  to  sell  it,  and  this  can  be  done  only 
by  keeping  up  the  price  of  her  imports.  Gold  is  almost  her  only  crop ; 
it  is  but  an  infhrior  want — the  superior  or  more  essential  wants  are  food, 
raiment,  and  shelter ;  to  procure  these  she  must  sell  her  gold.  Thus  it  is 
that  prices,  with  accidental  exceptions,  must  be  higher  there  than  else- 
where, and  they  will  always  attract  an  excess  of  imports.  Prices  cannot 
be  low  there  permanently,  therefore  that  excess,  not  wanted  for  money,  is 
sold  on  credit,  or  advanced  upon  on  time  by  commission  merchants,  at  the 
high  prices  caused  by  cheap  gold,  the  bills  are  discounted  by  the  bankers, 
and  the  gold  brought  away  for  the  sum  of  the  proceeds.  California  is  too 
new  a  country  to  possess  much  capital.  Gold  is  not  capital  more  than 
any  other  product  of  human  labor,  and  relatively  hec  commerce  and  her 
people  are  oppressed  with  a  heavy  debt.  For  these  reasons  the  rate  of 
interest  is  almost  uniformly  higher  there  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  be- 
cause of  much  debt  and  little  capital. 

As  the  quantity  of  debt,  in  relation  to  capital,  increases  anywhere,  the 
quality  depreciates  in  proportion — most  especially  is  this  law  applicable 
to  the  (Currency.  Therefore  when  our  debt-currency,  in  which  I  include 
credits  as  well  as  circulation,  is  at  the  highest,  as  in  1837,  and  in  the 
middle  of  August  last — when,  according  to  the  fallacious  notion  of  our 
people,  we  have  the  most  money — ^interest  is  at  the  highest.  The  truth 
is,  then  we  have  the  most  debt  and  relatively  the  least  money,  and  much  of 
the  debt  is  in  the  worst  place  in  which  it  can  present  itself — the  currency. 

As  debt  declines  in  amount  it  improves  in  quality,  except  during  the 
frenzy  of  the  change ;  and  when  the  debt-currency  is  at  the  lowest,  in- 
terest is  at  the  lowest.  It  was  so  in  1843-4,  and  now  most  of  the  debt 
existing  four  months  ago  having  been  removed  from  the  market  by  de- 
falcations and  the  reduction  of  bank  loans,  interest  will  fall  below  the  legal 
rate  in  a  very  few  weeks,  (probably  by  the  time  this  article  is  in  type,)  if 
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tbe  banks  do  not  increase  their  loans,  unless  the  same  difficulties  should 
reduce  the  currency  of  England  below  ours  in  relation  to  commodities. 
Indeed,  it  is  there  already  on  undoubted  securities,  and  we  may  soon  have 
all  securities  undoubted,  if  we  will,  and  make  an  end  of  future  bad  debts. 

These  details  respecting  California,  apply  also  to  Australia,  with  the 
exception  that  Australia  was  a  cultivated  country  possessing  capital,  when 
California  was  a  wilderness,  and  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  California 
in  this  respect.  Tliey  are  necessary  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  argument 
against  a  specie  currency  drawn  from  the  instability  of  credits  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  high  rate  of  interest  prevailing  there.  The  truth  is, 
an  expanded  and  consequently  cheap  currency  is  the  most  costly  and 
wasteful  machinery  a  nation  can  possess ;  the  history  of  the  world  shows 
it  to  be  uniformly  unprofitable  or  disastrous.  It  is  evil  whether  formed 
of  the  precious  metals  or  of  bank  debt,  for  a  cheap  currency  and  high 
prices  of  commodities  are  synonymous  terms.  It  must  encourage  im- 
ports, check  exports — excepting  the  precious  metals  which  must  be  ex- 
ported— and  involve  the  community  in  debt;  and  bankruptcy  follows  in 
Its  train.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind ;  never- 
theless it  has  been  unaccountably  ignored  by  writers  and  talkers  upon  the 
subject  of  the  currency. 

A  cheap  currency  is  Adam  Smith's  great  heresy,  and  here  is  his  famous 
announcement: — "The  substitution  of  paper  in  the  room  of  gold  and 
silver  money,  replaces  a  very  expensive  instrument  of  commerce  with  one 
much  less  costly  and  sometimes  equally  convenient.  Circulation  conies 
to  be  carried  on  by  a  new  wheel,  which  it  costs  less  both  to  erect  and 
maintain  than  the  old  one.*' 

This  celebrated  economist  is  as  unfortunate  in  his  illustration  as  in  his 
argument  with  respect  to  paper  money.  A  paper  wheel  would  not  seem 
to  he  very  efficacious  or  valuable  in  a  powerful  machine.  On  the  appli- 
cation of  power,  it  is  quite  certain  the  machine  would  stop  or  run  to  de- 
struction, and  such,  to  my  mind,  is  the  effect  of  the  paper  substitute  for 
money  in  the  currency.  It  has  thrown  out  of  gear,  repeatedly,  all  the 
machinery  of  commerce  in  every  nation  that  ever  adopted  it,  and  the  wild 
work  we  are  having  now  is  precisely  owing  to  this  nuisance  in  the  center 
of  our  system. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  bankers,  and  those  who  administer  the  sys- 
tem. They  are  with  us  and  of  us,  and  are  no  more  responsible  for  its 
evils  than  others.  The  unquestionably  lose  as  merchants  and  citizens,  by 
its  general  evil  effects,  more  than  they  gain  as  bankers.  The  reader, 
therefore,  will  comprehend  the  distinction  between  the  system,  which  I 
condemn,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  direction  and  details. 

Dr.  Smith  understood  perfectly  well  that  every  pound  note,  or  every 
hank  credit,  added  to  the  currency,  expels  its  amount  of  gold  and  silver ; 
bat  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  his  mind  that  the  additional  cur- 
rency must  degrade  the  value  of  the  whole,  before  the  precious  metals 
can  be  displaced — that  they  must  be  sold  at  the  degraded  value,  and  that 
the  excess,  which  causes  the  degradation,  must  be  thrown  off  in  the  in- 
flated price  of  commodities ;  so  that  the  metals  are  utterly  lost  to  the 
community  that  substitutes  the  bank  currency. 

No  man  is  more  eloquent  than  he  in  praise  of  the  policy  which  spreads 
the  most  widely  a  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  the  true  means  to 
secure  the  greatest  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  nation ;  yet  he  did  not 
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discover  that,  if  the  nation  exports  its  gold  and  silver,  it  raust  retain  the 
products,  or  stop  the  labor  which  renders  that  cultivation  necessary — his 
argument  thus  defeating  itself— and  that  debt  must  take  the  place  of 
money,  not  merely  in  the  currency,  but  in  the  repeated  transactions  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  for  money. 

This  is  a  most  important  mistake  of  Dr.  Smith's,  that  has  exercised  a 
wide  influence  in  retaining  debt  in  the  currencies,  and  in  disturbing  the 
commerce  of  Europe  and  America.  As  a  pioneer  in  the  science  of  polit- 
ical economy,  when  few  facts  had  been  elaborated,  upon  which  to  form 
sound  conclusions,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  this,  which  appears  to  be 
the  only  important  error  in  his  system,  should  have  escaped  his  observa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  unaccountably  strange  that  Ricardo,  Fullerton,  Mill,  and 
others,  who  have  written  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  should  have 
followed  him  in  this  specious,  but  false  and  destructive,  doctrine. 

What  argument  is  there  for  a  cheap  currency,  that  does  not  apply,  witlj 
equal  force,  to  cheap  houses,  cheap  furniture,  cheap  ships,  cheap  apparel, 
cheap  food,  cheap  learning,  and  cheap  everything  ?  If  this  is  true  econ- 
omy, how  are  we  to  have  any  wealth  at  all — in  what  can  it  be  invested, 
and  how  are  the  people  to  be  employed  ?  Shall  we  return  to  barbarism, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  employment  and  gains  of  our  merchants,  to  promote 
economy?  The  argument  is  perfectly  absurd;  it  would  reduce  the  city 
to  a  group  of  shanties,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  destitution  of  mother 
Eve  and  her  apron  of  fig-leaves. 

Everything  of  utility  is  wealth.  It  is  the  same  to  us  whether  we  pro- 
duce or  import  it.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  the  direct  product  of  our  la- 
bor ;  in  the  latter,  the  product  of  our  labor  supplies  returns.  Therefore 
wealth,  obtained  in  gold  and  silver,  is  the  sure  means  of  disposing  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  our  products  for  cash.  To  object  to  this  as  a  dear 
currency,  and  complain  of  the  loss  of  interest  thereon,  is  as  futile  as  to 
object  to  the  fine  warehouses  and  dwellings,  or  to  anything  else  that  con- 
stitutes the  wealth  of  New  York,  and  say  that  Irish  shanties  would  be  a 
great  saving,  and  answer  every  purpose. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  we  want  dear  and  valuable,  it  is  the 
currency ;  for  while  we  can  keep  it  more  valuable  than  that  of  other  com- 
munities, we  cannot  fail  to  sell  commodities,  buy  money,  and  keep  out  of 
debt  among  ourselves  and  with  the  world.  A  valuable  currency  may  be 
obtained  in  two  ways,  either  by  reducing  its  volume  or  by  increasing  com- 
modities. The  former,  however,  insures  the  latter,  and  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  our  banking  system ;  for  just  in  proportion  as  we  cheapen  money, 
by  increasing  the  currency,  we  sell  our  money,  stop  our  exports,  and  of 
course  limit  the  employment  of  our  navigation,  and  limit  cultivation,  pro- 
duction, and  wealth ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  we  pursue  the  opposite 
course,  we  thrive.  Value,  and  therefore  wealth,  are  the  same  at  any 
price.  A  barrel  of  flour  at  80,  is  of  the  same  value,  with  a  given  amount 
of  currency,  as  at  $10,  with  double  the  amount. 

We  cannot  stop  the  gold  producing;  in  California.  Under  Providence, 
it  is  settling  that  country — that  is  all  the  good  we  can  say  of  it;  but  if 
the  same  amount  of  labor  were  employed  in  any  other  production,  it 
would  be  vastly  better  for  the  whole  country,  and  would  result  in  more 
wealth,  and  in  securing  a  better  population.  It  is  only  cheapening  money, 
by  raising  the  price  of  everything  not  made  of  gold ;  the  only  advantage 
being  that  we  obtain  gold  leaf,  plate,  and  trinkets  in  exchange,  for  less  of 
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other  tbings.  But  we  caDnot  stop  it.  What,  then,  should  we  do  ?  Cer- 
tainly use  the  gold — all  we  can  of  it.  Give  it  the  most  extended  use,  and 
thereby  the  greatest  possible  value.  Away  with  the  debt  banking  I  Let 
08  have  room  for  the  gold.  We  have  room,  by  withdrawing  the  debt  from 
the  currency,  for  $400,000,000  of  gold,  before  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
take  any  of  it,  unless  more  is  returned  than  taken  away.  By  retiring  the 
bank  currency  we  can  keep  a  constant  balance  of  gold  in  our  favor,  with 
a  constant  increase  of  business,  and  decrease  of  debt.  While  we  are  ob- 
taining it  we  shall  pay  for  all  the  imports  in  flour,  wheat,  corn,  fish,  beef, 
pork,  ashes,  and  everything  else  that  we  can  send  out  of  our  ports,  not  to 
Europe  only,  but,  in  every  direction,  to  all  the  world.  But,  to  do  this, 
we  must  quit  tampering  with  theories — we  must  use,  and  not  neglect,  the 
thing  we  promise  to  pay. 

The  quality,  not  the  quantity,  of  the  currency  should  be  our  constant 
care.  If  the  quality  is  pure  and  unadulterated,  the  quantity  will  take 
care  of  itself.  No  foreign  tariff,  no  foreign  or  domestic  policy — short  of 
war — no  power  on  earth  can  prevent  us  from  obtaining  and  retaining 
more  gold,  as  we  have  relatively  more  productive  labor,  in  proportion  to 
population,  than  any  other  nation ;  except  the  abnormal  power  exercised, 
but  not,  in  my  opinion,  constitutionally  possessed,  by  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, of  adulterating  the  currency  in  such  manner  that  the  mixture  can 
be  separated  at  will,  the  pure  taken  off  at  the  adulterated  value,  and  the 
dross  left  with  us.  \ 

A  constant  effort  is  being  made  to  place  those  who^re  satisfied  with  a 
pure  currency  in  a  false  position.  It  is  attempted  to  place  us  on  the  de- 
fense when  we  are  plaintiffs  in  the  cause.  We  are  required  to  show  cause 
why  bank-notes,  issued  upon  real  estate,  imaginary  estate,  and  no  estate 
at  all,  are  not  ae  good  as  gold ;  why  notes  issued  upon  the  security  of 
State  stock  are  not  perfect;  why  the  whole  real  property  of  a  kingdom 
or  a  nation  may  not  be  coined  into  money  by  the  transmuting  power  of 
legislation,  and  why  a  promise  to  pay  is  not  pay  itself.  To  all  this 
we  reply,  that  gold  is  gold,  and  silver,  silver.  We  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  them  for  currency.  We  are  no  theorists,  and  have  no  theory 
to  propose — none  to  defend.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  negations  in 
the  case.  We  state  the  positive  fact  that  gold  and  silver  are  money,  pos- 
sessing value ;  and  that  a  promise  to  pay  them  is  debt,  and  not  value. 
By  what  rule  of  common  sense  we  are  called  theorists  it  is  diflScuIt  to 
comprehend.  They  are  theorists  who  utter  a  promise  to  pay  an  ounce 
or  a  dollar  of  gold,  and  propose  to  pay  it  with  anything  else.  Whenever 
and  wherever  such  promises  have  been  substituted  for  gold  and  silver,  the 
result  has  been  embarrassment  and  loss  to  many,  and  ultimate  ruin  to 
more  or  less  of  the  community.  Dispel  the  mischievous  theory !  Cease 
tinkering  the  currency  with  a  paper  wheel,  and  let  us  depend  upon  the 
solid  material  of  gold  and  silver  1 

The  paramount  law  in  commercial  finance,  I  conceive  to  be,  that  the 
cmrrency  should  never  for  a  moment  exceed  its  natural  volume.  How- 
ever little  this  may  have  been  understood  by  the  economists,  or  however 
much  nelected,  it  will  infallibly  become  a  settled  conclusion  of  Political 
Economy.  Nothing  can  prevent  a  commercial  country  from  obtaining 
«id  retaining  its  due  share  of  the  precious  metals  to  form  the  natural 
volume  of  its  currency ;  but  that  neglect  of  their  use,  and  substitution  of 
debt  in  their  place,  whicb  degrades  their  exchange  value.     Because  they 
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form  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  a  given  weight  of  gold  therefore  be- 
comes the  price  of  other  exchangeable  things,  peo])le  do  not  discover  that, 
in  parting  with  gold  for  something  else,  they  are  merely  exchanging  one 
commodity  for  another — that  there  is  reciprocal  value  in  the  exchange, 
and  that  the  parting  with  any  additional  sum  of  gold,  in  making  tlie  ex- 
change, is  quite  as  likely  to  be  owing  to  a  fall  in  its  value,  as  to  a  rise  in 
the  value  ot  the  thing  purchased ;  but  it  is  so.  The  recent  high  prices 
have  been  caused  by  the  swollen  and  unnatural  volume  of  the  currency ; 
thoy  have  been  a  degradation  of  the  value  of  money,  and  not  a  rise  in  the 
value^  but  only  in  \\\%  price  of  commodities  and  property. 

There  is  a  surprising  fallacy  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  quantity 
of  currency  required  to  circulate  the  products  of  the  country.  If  the 
principle  of  debt  is  not  in  the  carrency,  any  quantity  will  be  sufficient  to 
transact  any  extent  of  business.  If  commodities  increase  and  the  currency 
does  not,  prices  yield  until  the  export  trade  takes  off  the  commodities 
and  returns  specie.  Prices  conform  to  any  volume  of  currency,  more 
or  less,  with  equal  facility.  If  expansion  were  not  permitted,  contrac- 
tion, with  the  present  increase  of  gold  in  the  world,  would  be  wholly 
impossible. 

Debt  in  the  currency  is  therefore  a  fatal  principle.  It  cannot  be  intro- 
duced without  being,  in  the  first  place,  an  addition  to  the  natural  volume 
of  the  currency,  which,  if  not  tampered  with  by  legislation,  would  always 
be  regulated  by  the  labor  and  commodities  offered  in  exchange  therefor. 
The  addition  cannot  remain.  It  must  be  lost  in  the  inflated  price  of  other 
things  which  cannot  be  sold,  and  thereby  virtually  cost  us  their  equivalent 
in  the  gold  exported,  or  it  is  paid  away  in  the  added  price  of  imported 
commodities.  If,  with  a  natural  currency,  corn  could  be  exported  at  $1 
per  bushel,  and,  by  an  artificial  increase  of  its  volume,  the  export  of  corn 
is  stopped  by  a  rise  of  price  to  $1  10  per  bushel,  and  ^1  10  of  specie  goes 
in  its  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  retention  of  the  bushel  of  corn  has  cost  us 
$1  10  in  gold.  This  is  one  form  of  the  evil.  Another  is,  that  the  foreign 
imports  have  the  benefit  of  this  rise  of  price,  and  the  foreign  commodity — 
a  yard  of  silk  for  example — which,  with  a  natural  currency,  could  be 
bought  for  the  price  of  <}1,  and  paid  for  in  a  bushel  of  corn,  will  rise  to 
$1  10,  and  must  then  be  paid  for  in  $1  10  of  gold,  because  the  foreigner 
can  take  the  gold  to  another  corn-producing  country  and  buy  there  10 
per  cent  more  corn  with  that  amount  of  gold  than  here.  In  either  case 
we  lose  10  per  cent  in  standard  gold,  and  shall  continue  to  lose  until  the 
excess,  which  is  mere  disease  in  the  currency,  is  thrown  oft'.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that,  in  this  manner,  our  artificial  money  costs  the  country 
its  whole  sum  in  gold,  and  restricts  our  business  to  the  same  extent,  in- 
stead of  increasing  it  as  many  have  supposed. 

But  there  is  another  evil,  of  still  greater  magnitude,  which  is  the  prime 
cause  of  our  present  financial  difficulties,  and  of  all  the  financial  difficulties 
we  from  time  to  time  experience — namely,  the  dollar  of  debt,  created 
without  value  and  placed  in  the  currency ,  creates  an  obligation,  or  is  of 
itself  an  obligation,  that  never  can  be  paid.  If  the  bank  should  lend  gold 
to  its  customer,  it  would  be  one  thing — value — and  there  would  be  v<tlue 
in  the  hands  of  the  customer  to  repay  it.  Nothing  would  be  added  to 
the  currency  thereby;  no  depreciation  of  the  value  of  money  and  con- 
sequent rise  of  prices  would  result  therefrom.  But  the  bank  lends  quite 
another  thing — it  lends  debt  and  no  value.    Nothing  goes  into  the  hands 
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of  the  castomer,  or  the  community,  to  repay  it.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween something  and  nothing — between  value  and  no  value ;  and  yet  this 
thing  of  no  value  becomes  currency,  in  addition  to  the  currency  existing 
before,  and  necessarily  adds  itself  to  the  prices  of  all  things — labor  and 
commodities.  In  other  words,  it  depreciates  the  value  of  money  for  its 
whole  amount. 

Suppose  the  volume  of  the  currency  to  be  doubled  in  this  manner,  then 
a  commodity  that  sold  before  for  $6,  and  probably  for  cash,  would  rise  to 
tlO ;  and  as  this  artificial  money  is  obtained  only  by  creating  a  debt  in 
exehange,  the  commodity  will  almost  certainly  be  sold  on  credit,  for  the 
debt  banking  system  must  be  supported  by  debt,  of  course.  The  recip- 
rocal debt  of  the  people  and  the  bank  becomes  110,  which  was  only  $5, 
or  nothing  before.  Probably  the  article  will  be  sold  three  times  over  on 
credit,  at  the  average  price  of  $10,  creating  $30  of  debt.  When  the 
liabilities  of  the  banks  return  upon  them  in  a  demand  for  coin,  they  de- 
mand the  same  sum  from  their  debtors ;  they  demand  a  value  which  never 
existed ;  one-half  the  sum  was  mere  price — it  cannot  be  paid.  The  banks 
attempt  to  collect  $10,  five  of  which  they  never  loaned  and  never  pos- 
sessed. Tne  people  possess  nothing  for  it  but  the  debt  of  the  banks,  and 
the  banks  possess  nothing  for  it  but  the  debt  of  the  people.  It  is  a  recip- 
rocal demand  for  coin  that  is  nowhere,  or  fur  an  equivalent  value  that  is 
nowhere — that  never  existed.  It  is  reciprocal  destruction — the  fight 
of  the  Kilkenny  cats.  Payment  is  impossible,  and  the  ^b  of  artificial 
currency  thus  created,  inevitably  creates  in  this  transaction  $15  of 
bankruptcy. 

I  am  making  a  very  moderate  assumption  in  this  illustration,  for  the 
capital  of  the  bank  is  not  value.  It  consists  mainly  of  credits  checked  out 
of  other  banks,  continued  in  an  endless  chain  of  debt,  and  when  the  de- 
mand comes  for  coin,  it  is  not  merely  dollar  for  dollar  they  call  back,  but 
frequently  five  for  one,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  their  expansion. 
Moreover,  the  removes  of  a  commodity  between  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer probably  average  five,  all  of  which,  by  this  system,  must  be  made 
on  credit ;  but  the  number  and  extent  of  these  credits,  whether  longer  or 
shorter,  obviously  depend  upon  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  bank 
loans.  If  five,  then  every  bank  contraction  compels  the  settlement  of  five 
times  its  amount  in  bankruptcy.  There  are  three  most  important  points 
or  doctrines,  herein  presented,  to  which  I  ask  the  especial  attention  of 
the  reader : — 

1.  Interest  must  be  dear,  and  debt  plenty,  when  and  where  the  currency 
is  extended  and  cheap. 

2.  Every  dollar  of  currency,  created  without  value,  costs  the  nation  its 
whole  sum  in  standard  gold,  and  restricts  the  business  of  the  country. 
Europe  adds  her  supply  to  the  stream  of  the  precious  metals,  flowing  to 
the  eastern  nations  from  this  country,  upon  the  same  unprofitable  terms. 

3.  The  dollar  of  bank  money  creates  an  obligation  that  never  can  be 
paid,  and  repeats  the  defalcation  for  every  obligation  based  upon  it.  His- 
tory and  experienc  demonstrate  this  fact  in  every  bank  contraction,  great 
or  small. 

These  may  be  my  discoveries.  I  do  not  find  them  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  the  economists,  but  to  my  mind  they  are  self-evident  truth. 

Such  are  the  evils  of  our  system  of  banking,  resting  as  it  does  upon 
the  competition  of  more  than  1,400  banks,  whose  profit  and  whose  e  iist- 
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ence  depend  upon  the  abnormal  principle  of  making  interest  on  tbeir  debt 
payable,  and  degrading  the  currency.  Who  would  not  issue  "bills  pay- 
able/' without  limit,  if  he  could  be  permitted  by  law  to  charge  interest 
thereon,  and  how  is  such  a  power  to  be  restrained  ? 

A  great  fact,  like  the  general  bankruptcy  now  prevailing  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  does  not  spring  suddenly  into  existence  by  accident.  Like 
every  other  fact  of  human  history  it  has  its  primal  element,  or  ultimate 
atom.  That  element  or  atom  is  the  dollar  of  debt  added  to  the  natural 
volume  of  the  currency,  and  all  remedies  for  the  financial  evils,  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  in  this  country,  must  be  directed  to  the  removal  of 
this  destructive  principle. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  establish  in  New  York  the  legitimate 
system  of  hanking  with  coin,  if  the  Legislature  of  the  State  would  modify 
the  usury  law  in  favor  of  institutions  conducted  upon  that  principle,  so  as 
to  permit  them  to  borrow  and  lend  money,  and  nothing  else,  without 
restriction  as  to  the  rate  of  interest.  But  the  restraint  upon  their  loans 
must  apply  to  their  credits  as  well  as  their  circulation.  The  credits  to 
lenders  would  be  payable  at  stipulated  dates ;  the  credits  to  borrowers 
must  not  be  loaned  for  a  dollar  or  a  moment.  They  would  be  merely 
the  safe  keeping  of  coin,  liable  to  be  drawn  out  at  any  moment. 

But  to  facilitate  this  system  of  banking,  I  think  a  law  of  Congress  is 
necessary  authorizing  the  deposit  of  coin  in  the  Sub-Treasury,  and  issues 
of  certificates  for  the  same,  of  the  denomination  of  $20,  and  upwards. 
A  paper  currency  being  necessary,  it  should  be  so  much  superior  to  any 
other  as  to  have  the  preference  in  circulation.  It  should  be  free  from 
doubt  and  subject  to  no  evasion. 

Small  payments  for  remittances  would  be  necessary,  for  which  coin 
would  not  be  convenient,  such  as  subscriptions  to  newspapers,  etc.  These 
could  be  paid  in  coin  to  the  postmasters,  who  should  be  authorized  to 
draw  for  the  amount  on  the  Sub-Treasurer  in  the  city,  to  order.  The 
national  government  can  well  aftbrd  to  be  put  to  some  charges,  and  ought 
to  take  every  available  measure  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  present 
system  of  banking  with  debt,  which  is  continually  piling  debt  upon  the 
people  and  spreading  bankruptcy  and  wretchedness  over  the  land. 

With  these  measures  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  the  United  States,  I 
do  not  see  why  a  currency  of  money  might  not  be  established  in  New 
York,  and  if  there,  its  adoption  by  every  other  State  would,  I  think,  be  a 
necessity — for  the  exchanges  would  be  so  constantly  and  so  largely  in 
favor  of  New  York,  that  she  would  infallibly  take  the  coin  for  every  con- 
vertible note  or  credit  issued  in  the  other  States  without  value.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  place  this  system  under  the  supervision  of  a  strong  board 
of  currency,  for  the  whole  State,  to  enforce  the  law. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  when,  if  ever.  New  York  shall  establish  a 
specie  currency,  with  no  evasions,  the  present  ruinous  system  of  banking 
upon  debt  will  be  at  an  end  in  this  country  forever.  c.  n.  c. 
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ALCOHOLIO  LIQUORS. 

WINE. 

DXmaTlOK  —  CHA.RA.CTKR11TICI — TARTAR  —  HON-ACIDITT — grOAR—MATURAL  rRRMRKT— AROMA— 
MC8T-— ANTiqriTT  AJ«D  TARItTIBl— -WIHK  OT  THR  ICRIPTrRBS — THK  JEWISH  WIHR— WINRB  0|P 
CAJIAAir — WIRRS  or  TBK  ROMARSt  ORRClANI,  ITALIANS,  AMD  TBK  BRITISH — PORT — OPORTO  COM* 
PART— OTHRR  PORTUOURBR  WIHB8  —  M ADKIRA—IKRCIAL  AND  TIRTA  —  lICILT  —  AFRICAN  CAP! 
WIRBC,  ETC. 

Wine  is  the  product  of  grape  juice.  And  although  this  name  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  alcoholic  liquors,  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of 
Tarious  other  juices,  such  liquors  are  wholly  devoid  of  the  true  properties 
of  wine. 

There  is  a  peculiar  principle  pertaining  to  grape  juice,  which  stamps 
the  character  of  wine  on  its  product  exclusively,  and  no  modification  of 
conditions  can  apply  this  to  other  fermentable  substances.  Grape  juice, 
indeeil,  differs  in  several  particulars  from  that  of  all  other  fruits  or  juices. 
Its  chief  distinction  depends  upon  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid,  in  such- 
wise  combined  as  to  form  the  substance  called  tartar — the  tartrate  of 
potash.  And  it  is  the  presence  of  this  salt  in  a  state  of  combination  with 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  constitutes  true  verjuice,  and  this  it  is — the 
combination — not  the  simple  solution  of  tartar  with  the  juice  of  the  fruit, 
which  causes  wine  to  differ  from  all  other  fluids. 

The  quantity  of  tartar  in  grapes  is  greatest  before  they  are  ripe,  and  it 
decreases  in  proportion  as  they  approach  maturity.  When  the  juice  of 
grapes  begins  to  ferment,  tartar  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  lees.  This 
is  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  tartar  in  alcohol,  so  that  in  proportion  as 
it  is  formed,  tartar  is  precipitated.  With  the  tartar  there  is  united  a  very 
small  proportion  of  lime,  which  serves  to  increase  its  power  of  neutralizing, 
whatever  acids  may  be  present.  Hence  it  follows  that,  if  the  grapes  are 
of  good  quality,  the  presence  of  tartar  serves  to  prevent  the  presence  of 
any  free  acid,  and  if  fermentation  be  properly  conducted,  wine  should  be 
entirely  free  from  acid  of  every  kind. 

Elderberries,  gooseberries,  currents,  <fec.,  from  which  "  wine "  is  some- 
times made,  contain  acetic,  malic,  and  citric  acids,  which  are  in  part  free 
and  in  part  formed  into  salts.  These  are  all  soluble  in  alcohol.  Conse- 
quently the  so  called  "  wines  "  from  these  fruits  always  contain  free  acids, 
which  cannot  be  separated  nor  neutralized.  And  as  these  acids  are  both 
unpalitable  and  unwholsome,  their  taste  is  usually  concealed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  them  still  more  deleterious. 
Such  preparations,  therefore,  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  called  wines, 
and  their  manufacture  should  be  discouraged. 

All  grapes,  however,  are  not  free  from  acid  other  than  the  tartaric,  and 
hence  their  unfitness  sometimes,  for  making  good  wine. 

Sugar  is  also  more  abundant  in  grapes  than  in  any  other  fruit,  in  con- 

•For  number  I,  see  Merckanta*  Magazine  for  July,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvli.,  pp.  19-23;)  for  number  11 
•ee  same  for  Aagust,  (pD.  16^171;)  for  number  lii,  see  same  for  September,  (pp.  19S-3U8;)  for 
nomber  It,  8e«  tame  for  November,  (pp.  MS-554.) 
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sequence  of  which  they  are  c«ipable  of  producing  more  alcohol  than  any 
other.  The  proportion  of  sugar  in  grapes  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  with  the 
tartar,  that  is  to  say,  the  riper  the  grapes  the  more  abundant  the  sugar. 

They  also  contain  mucilage^  which  nas  the  peculiar  quality  of  being  a 
natural  ferment.  And  an  essential  oil  peculiar  to  each  variety  of  grape, 
which  gives  the  aroma  to  wine. 

When  grape  juice  or  must  as  it  is  technically  called  by  the  wine  manu- 
facturer, is  subjected  for  a  short  time  to  a  temperature  of  60°,  it  begins  to 
ferment  spontaneously.  No  yeast  or  other  ferment  is  necessary,  as  in  beer, 
because  of  the  natural  ferment  in  the  must.  It  is,  however,  remarkable, 
that  although  must  spontaneously  ferments,  this  process  never  takes  place 
in  the  fruit  unless  it  is  bruised.  This  is  owing  to  tae  circumstance,  that  the 
ferment  and  the  sugar  are  entirely  separate  in  the  grape,  and  cannot  get 
together  unless  the  grape  is  mashed. 

Antiquity  and  varieties.  As  of  most  other  fruits,  Asia  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  division  of  the  globe  in  which  the  vine  was  cultivated,  and 
vinyards  and  the  manufacture  of  wine  abounded  in  Palestine  from  the 
most  remote  periods.  I  he  Sacred  writings  particularly  celebrate  the 
wines  of  Abel,  Sorek,  Jazer,  and  Sibnah,  and  profane  writers  extol  the  wines 
of  ancient  Tyre,  Libanus,  Sarepta,  and  Gaza.  In  Palestine,  the  valleys  of 
Eschol  and  Hebron  are  noted  for  the  productiveness  of  the  vine,  and  the 
enormous  size  of  the  clusters.  Doubdan  states,  that  in  the  valley  of 
Eschol,  bunches  are  produced  which  weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  This 
accounts  for  the  surprise  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  where  they  were  only 
accustomed  to  see  small  grapes,  when  they  beheld  the  bunch  brought  by 
the  spies  from  the  valley  of  Eschol.  But  Forster  tells  us  that,  in  his 
travels  he  was  informed  by  a  religious  from  Palestine,  that  the  clusters  of 
grapes  in  the  valley  of  Hebron  were  so  large,  that  two  men  could  scarcely 
carry  one  of  them.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  Hebron  annually 
sent  three  hundred  camel  loads — about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds — 
of  grape  juice  to  Egypt  alone,  besides  large  quantities  of  it,  and  also  of 
grapes  .mdraisins,  to  other  places.  Bochart  informs  us,  that  the  vines  of 
Hebron  produce  three  harvests.  First,  in  March  the  first  clusters  are  pro- 
duced, when  the  old  barren  wood  is  cut  away.  In  April,  new  shoots 
bearing  fruit  spring  up,  and  the  barren  wood  in  like  manner  lopped ;  in 
May  appear  shoots  loaded  with  the  latter  grapes.  These  arrive  at  maturity 
successively  in  August,  September,  and  October. 

The  Jews  considered  the  vine  the  noblest  of  all  plants,  and  a  type  of  all 
that  is  excellent,  powerful,  fruitful,  and  fortunate.  And  in  the  Scriptures 
the  prophets  compared  the  Jewish  nation  and  church  to  a  great  vine, 
adored  with  beautiful  fruit,  planted,  tended,  and  guarded  by  God,  who 
was  the  dresser  of  the  vinyard : — Israel  was  the  vinyard  and  vine,  and 
every  true  Israelite  the  branches,  and  the  might  and  the  power  of  the 
nation,  the  full  swelling  hunches. 

In  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  above  and  around  the  gate,  seventy  cubits 
high,  which  led  from  the  porch  to  the  holy  place,  a  richly  carved  vine 
was  extended  as  a  border  and  decoration.  The  branches,  tendrils,  and 
leaves  were  of  the  finest  gold  ;  the  stalks  of  the  length  of  the  bunches 
were  of  the  length  of  man,  and  the  bunches  hanging  upon  them  were  of 
costly  jewels.  Herod  first  placed  it  there,  and  after  him  rich  and  patriotic 
Jews  continued  to  add  embellishments.  One  contributing  a  new  grape, 
another  a  leaf,  and  a  third  a  whole  bunch  of  the  most  costly  materials. 
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The  value  of  this  decoration  has  been  computed  at  not  less  than 
12,000,000  of  dollars. 

When  in  the  evening,  this  magnificent^decoration  was  illumined  by  ten 
thousand  tapers,  it  shone  with  majestic  splendor.  And  finally  it  came  to 
be  regarded  with  uncommon  importance  and  significance. 

The  patriotic  Jews  as  they  contemplated  it,  were  elated  with  the  dignity 
and  pre-eminence  of  their  nation.  And  to  go  out  and  to  enter  under  the 
vine^  signified  peace  and  contentment.  Hence  each  one  contributed  to 
iDcrease  its  magnificence,  and  so  ingraft  himself  as  a  worthy  member  of 
so  holy  and  glorious  a  nation. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  season  of  the  vintage  was  a  season  of  great  mirth. 
It  occured  about  the  first  of  July,  when  the  clusters  were  gathered  with 
the  sickle,  and  carried  in  baskets  to  the  wine-vats,  where  they  were  first 
trodden  by  men,  and  then  pressed.  The  juice  of  the  squeezed  grapes  was 
made  into  wine  without  fermentation.  The  expressed  juice  was  made  into 
comrnon  wine  and  vinegar.  ''The  wine  was  abundant  and  weak,  and  com- 
monly used  by  laborers.  It  was  probably  of  such  as  this,  with  which 
Solomon  was  to  supply  twenty  thousand  baths  to  Hiram  for  his  servants, 
while  they  cut  timber  in  Lebanon.  The  vinegar  was  acid  and  pungent — 
"disagreeable  to  the  teeth,  and  smoke  to  the  eyes." 

The  wines  of  Canaan  were  strong,  and  generally  mixed  with  water  be- 
fore using  them.  They  also  had  aromatic  wines,  so  made  by  the  addition 
of  pomegranite,  frankincense,  myrrh,  calamus,  &c. 

The  varieties  of  wine,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  almost  innumerable. 
They  chiefly  depend  upon  the  ditference  in  the  grapes  producing  them ; 
but  besides  this,  different  varieties  of  wine  are  made  from  the  same 
species  of  grape,  according  to  culture,  soil,  and  climate. 

In  the  Hebrew  language,  different  words  indicate  different  kinds  of 
wine;  and  from  the  context  of  their  use,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  a 
classification  of  wine  according  to  the  qualities  it  possessed.  In  the  Hidlb, 
for  example,  "  Corn  shall  make  the  young  men  cheerful  and  new  wine  the 
maids,"  the  word  wine  is  derived  from  tirosh,  which  denotes  the  fruit  in 
the  cluster,  the  press,  and  the  vat,  or  grape-juice.  But  in  "Wine  is  a 
mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging ;  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not 
wise,"  the  word  wine  is  derived  from  yayin^  which  comprehends  wine  of 
every  kind.  "Strong  drink,"  is  derived  from  shechar,  which  denotes 
drink  prepared  from  trees  and  fruits  other  than  the  vine.  "  Their  vine  is 
the  vine  of  Sodom  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah.  Their  wine  (yayin.)  is 
the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  the  asps."  "  Who  hath 
woe ;  who  hath  sorrow ;  who  hath  contention ;  who  hath  babbling  ;  who 
hath  wounds  without  cause  ;  who  hath  redness  of  eyes !  They  that  tarry 
long  at  the  (t/ayin)  wine ;  they  that  go  to  seek  {mesech)  mixed  wine,  look 
not  thou  upon  the  (yayin)  wine  when  it  is  red ;  when  it  giveth  his  color 
in  the  cup;  when  it  moveth  itself  aright.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  ser- 
pent, and  stingeth  like  an  adder,"  etc. 

By  these  and  other  words  used  to  designate  wine  in  the  ancient  lan- 

faages,  we  are  clearly  justified  in  the  opinion  that  good  and  bad  wines 
ave  in  all  ages  been  alike  prevalent,  and  that  ours  is  not  the  only  age 
which  have  in  the  strongest  language  condemned  the  use  of  yayin,  seckar, 
and  meseck.  Among  the  ancients,  a  quality  of  wine  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  speedily  producing  stupefaction  and  insensibility  in  criminals 
condemned  to  death.  Probably  ot  such  were  those  mtxed  wines  of  which 
kings  might  not  drink,  lest  they  should  forget  the  law. 
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Pliny  informs  lis  that  in  his  day  there  were  no  less  than  ninety-five  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wine,  and  judging  from  their  intoxicating  qualities,  some 
of  these  at  least,  were  in  no  respect  lacking  in  the  now  essential  princi- 
ple— alcohol.  Yet  there  were  others  which  seem  to  have  possessed  no 
alcohol  whatever. 

These  were  prepared  from  the  preserved  juice  of  the  most  luscious 
grapes  kept  from  fermentation  by  excluding  the  air.  It  is  said  to  have 
retained  the  entire  flavor  of  the  grape.  One  means  of  preparing  this 
wine  was  to  totally  fill  large  vessels  with  the  fresh  pressed  must,  and  after 
making  them  perfectly  air-tight,  they  were  coated  with  pitch  and  sunk  in 
the  sea.  By  thus  keeping  it  a  long  while  must  looses  its  tendency  to 
ferment,  and  acquires  keeping  qualities.  Such  wine  possesses  no  alcohol. 
Another  means  of  preparing  wine  free  from  alcohol,  was  to  boil  the  fresh 
must  until  reduced  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  This  requires  dilution  be- 
fore drinking.  Pliny  also  tells  us  of  wines  as  thick  as  honey,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  dissolve  in  warm  water  ^nd  filter,  before  they  could 
be  drunk.  And  Horace  boasts  of  drinking  wine  as  old  as  himself.  This 
was  the  ancient  Fnlernian,  produced  by  fermentation,  and  probably  very 
similar  to  pure  sherry. 

But  the  best  wines  of  the  ancients  were  not  the  product  of  fermentation, 
and  therefore  contained  no  alcohol.  These  were  the  pure  juice.  The 
next  most  highlv  prized  were  those  flavored  by  the  addition  of  aromatic 
substances,  which  for  the  most  choice  varieties,  were  kept  secret  by  the 
pn>prietors. 

Virgil  who  lived  about  the  same  time  as  Pliny,  seems  to  have  considered 
the  variety  more  particularly.  But  after  beginning  to  enumerate  them, 
he  abruptly  concludes  the  residue  by  declaring  them  innumerable. 

Other  authors  refer  to  particular  kinds,  and  by  some,  recipes  are  given 
for  their  production.  From  all  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that  our  word 
wine  was  almost  as  unlimited  in  its  meaning  among  the  ancients  as  among 
the  moderns.  It  appears  to  have  indicated  not  only  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape,  but  any  modification  or  mixture  of  it  by  or  with  other  juices,  or 
the  juice  of  any  other  fruit,  seed,  leaves,  stems,  etc.,  which  were  used  as 
common  beverages  or  at  bacchinal  feasting.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  very 
ceftain  that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  various  processes  for 
making  wines  possessing  the  different  characters  which  now  distinguish 
them  into  dry,  moist,  sparkling,  etc.,  notwithstanding  our  inability  to 
trace  out  the  particular  flavor  or  taste  of  any  one  of  these  varieties.  This 
arises  from  the  incapability  of  words  sufliciently  expressive  to  convey  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  various  nice  distinctions  of  which  the  taste  only  is 
cognisant. 

Grecian  Wines. — By  the  ancient  Greek  poets  the  virtues  of  wine  are 
constantly  extolled,  and  in  the  time  of  Homer  their  wine  was  very  intox- 
icating ;  and  it  was  in  such  high  estimation  as  to  be  exported  to  Rome. 
But  since  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Turks,  their  wines  have  lost  their 
ancient  celebrity.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
under  the  Venetians,  Candia,  and  Cyprus,  supplied  the  whole  of  Europe 
with  wines,  which  were  then  deemed  the  best  in  the  world.  Good  red 
wine  is  still  made  in  these  islands,  and  the  wine  of  Cyprus  is  particularly 
noted  for  its  extraordinary  keeping  qualities.  The  muscadine  wine  of 
Cyprus  is  the  sweetest  of  all  wines,  and  drinks  best  after  it  is  two  years 
old.     After  sixty  or  seventy  years  old  this  wine  is  thick  as  syrup.     It 
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is  doubtless  the  same,  and  as  excellent,  as  that  produced  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  and  Strabo. 

Malmsey  wine  was  originally  produced  in  Napoli  de  Malvasia,  in  the 
Morea,  and  the  word  Malvasia  has  been  corrupted  into  Malmsey,  The 
o?erthrow  of  Morea  by  the  Turks  destroyed  its  manufacture.  But  the 
same  kind  of  wine,  and  probably  by  the  same  process  of  manufacture,  is 
still  produced  in  Candia. 

Malmsey,  however,  is  a  term  now  applied  to  every  variety  of  sweet  and 
luscious  wine. 

Italian  Wines, — We  have  no  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
Italy  until  about  six  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Subse- 
quent to  this  period,  there  are  ample  directions  in  Roman  history  both 
for  the  culture  of  the  ijrape  and  the  manufacture  of  wine.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  Christian  era  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Italy  had  become 
80  prevalent  as  to  lead  to  the  general  neglect  of  agriculture.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  Domitian  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  planting  of  any 
more  vineyards.  This  continued  in  force  about  200  years,  until  A.D.  280, 
when  the  celtivation  of  the  vine  was  renewed  with  increased  vigor,  and  it 
extended  to  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  to 
Great  Britain.  But  in  modern  times,  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  Italy 
has  retrograded  to  the  lowest  possible  degree,  and  none  are  now  made 
except  for  home  consumption.  The  vineyards  are  left  pretty  much  to 
their  natural  growth,  and  the  wine  from  them  is  prepared  in  such  a 
slovenly  manner  as  to  be  abominably  ill-tasted  and  unwholesome.  In 
the  Papal  States  there  is  a  little  tolerably  good  wine,  but  it  will  not 
bear  transportation  and  is  not  known  elsewhere. 

British  Wines. — In  the  early  history  of  Great  Britain  the  beauty  and 
extent  of  the  vineyards  are  much  praised.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
time  the  Romans  held  possession  of  the  island  they  imported  their  wines. 
There  was,  however,  some  wine  made  in  England,  but  the  climate  was  so 
poorly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  that  the  domestic  wine  was 
never  good  nor  plentiful.  It  could  never  be  made  to  produce  fruit  with 
such  ease  as  to  effectually  compete  with  the  almost  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  the  vine  in  the  south  of  France,  on  which  account  wines  could  be 
imported  into  England  at  less  cost  than  they  could  be  produced. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable  as  well  in  France  and  Italy  as  in  England 
that  in  the  first  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  best  vineyards  were  usually 
attached  to  the  monasteries  and  abbeys.  This  fact  may  be  noted  in  France 
to  this  day ;  many  of  the  best  vineyards  being  on  land  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  monasteries,  and  when  these  domains  first  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  there  was  a  manifest  falling  off  in  the  assiduity 
and  skill  of  their  management. 

English  wine  appears  to  have  been  pretty  much  like  the  Hebrew  mesech. 
It  was  not  only  mixed  wine  but  a  mixture  of  various  other  things  with  a 
peculiarly  harsh  and  stringent  must.  The  manufacturers  used  a  liquor 
which  they  called  piments,  it  was  esteemed  very  precious,  and  of  this  a 
portion  was  added  according  to  the  variety  of  wine  to  be  produced.  But 
there  was  a  still  more  exquisite  liquor  called  ypoerase  which  was  "pre- 
pared, when  for  lords,  with  wine,  gynger,  synamon,  graynes,  sugour,  and 
ture:*oll ;  and  when  for  comyn  pepull,  of  wine,  gynger,  canell,  long  pepper, 
and  clarified  honey."  Clarry  was  a  similar  mixture ;  and  bishop^  which  is 
ttill  used,  made  of  wine,  oranges,  and  sugar,  appears  to  be  a  remnant  of 
the  past 
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The  necessity  of  covering  the  rough  taste  of  the  must  of  Engh'ah 
grapes,  produced  a  taste  for  sweet  wines.  Consequently,  the  malinsies 
of  Candia,  and  the  sweet  wines  of  Greece  and  Spain,  were,  previous 
to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  greatest  request.  Subsequent  to  this 
period  the  abundance  of  Spanish  wine  cultivated  a  taste  for  sack,  a 
corruption  of  «cc,  signifying  a  dry  wine.  The  original  sack  wine  was  very 
similar  to  sherry,  but  the  term  was  extended  in  its  application  to  the 
wines  of  Malaga,  the  Canaries,  Malmsies,  and  other  sweet  wines;  and  the 
light  wines  of  France,  and  of  the  Rhine,  were  extensively  used. 

Port.  When  the  war  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in  1689, 
the  red  wine  of  Portugal  was  for  the  first  time  imported  into  England. 

Among  the  obstacles  for  procuring  French  wines,  the  British  govern- 
ment imposed  a  discriminating  duty,  at  first  to  the  amount  of  £8  per  tun, 
but  eight  years  afterwards  the  amount  was  increased  to  £33,  as  a  special 
blow  aimed  at  the  French,  because  Louis  XIV.,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  family  of  Stuart. 

But  the  English  were  fond  of  wine  and  speedily  accommodated  their 
tastes  to  their  necessity,  and  subse(juent  treaties  with  Portugal  giving  her 
wines  the  advantage  of  those  of  other  nations,  so  confirmed  the  English 
taste  that,  from  that  time  to  this.  Port  has  been  the  favourite  wine  with 
Englishmen. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  began  to  export  wines  to  England,  those 
usually  sent,  were, from  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon.  Indeed,  previous  to  that 
time,  there  were  very  few  vinyards  in  other  parts  of  Portugal,  and  it  was 
the  English  demand  which  led  to  their  extension.  As  the  demand  in- 
creased, the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  extended  to  the  banks  of  the 
Douro,  and  British  supercargoes  settled  there  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging and  profiting  by  the  growing  favor  of  the  Portuguese  wines. 
The  wine  from  the  new  vinyards,  however,  was  found  to  be  inferior  to 
that  of  the  old  ones,  and  the  demand  from  the  old  district  continued  un- 
abated. Thus  straitened  in  their  undertaking,  the  English  supercargoes 
settled  in  Oporto,  adopted,  and  first  taught  the  Portuguese  the  expedient 
of  adulteration — in  the  use  of  brandy  and  elderberries — for  the  production 
of  a  strortrf  red  wine. 

For  the  next  hundred  years  adulteration  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  occasion  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  English  preference  of  port ;  but  in 
1756  some  English  merchants  who  were  settled  in  Oporto,  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  Portuguese  government  to  sanction  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, with  the  avowed  object  of  recovering  the  reputation  of  the  Portu- 
guese wines,  by  preventing  adulteration,  and  protecting  commerce.  For 
this  purpose,  the  charter  granted  to  the  Oporto  Company  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  territory,  a  district  including  Oporto  on  the  river  Douro,  in  which 
alone  all  wine  intended  for  exportation  was  ])ermitted  to  be  raised.  Tlie 
only  vinyards  in  this  district  at  that  time  capable  of  producing  good  wine, 
were  those  belonging  to  the  monasteries  and  gentry.  But  so  well  had  the 
company  designed  tiieir  plan,  that  they  gained  the  absolute  disposal  of  all 
wines  produced  by  these  vinyards,  and  had  the  power  to  fi\  the  prices 
which  they  were  lo  pay  for  them  to  the  cultivator,  or  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  likewise  the  price  at  which  they  were  to  be  sold  for  exportation. 
By  this  means  England  obtained  a  complete  monopoly  of  all  tlio  best 
wines  produced  by  Portugal.  This  insidous  charter  had  the  effect  of 
accomplishing  the'  sinister  object  of  those  who  conceived  it,  and  also  of 
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retarding  instead  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  Portuguese  wines. 
The  proprietors  of  the  vinyards  ceased  to  exercise  skill  in  their  cultivation, 
and  only  strove  to  produce  wine  at  the  least  expense,  or  took  advantage 
of  the  company  by  mixing  the  most  inferior  qualities  of  wine  with  the 
better,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  barely  acceptable  standard  for  port. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  company  being  secured  against  competition, 
raised  the  price  of  wine  for  exportation  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  made 
princely  fortunes. 

The  Oporto  Company  still  exists,  though  many  of  their  obnoxious 
features  have  been  abolished.  Meanwhile  the  duties  on  Portuguese  and 
French  wines  have  been  equalized,  and  port  wine  has  become  a  sort  of 
uniform  standard  liquor  of  a  certain  color,  containing  about  22  per  cent 
pf  alcohol,  and  coloring  matter  according  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  per- 
petrator. 

The  best  wines  produced  on  the  Douro  at  the  present  time,  never  pass 
through  the  Oporto  Company^s  hands,  and  are  scarcely  known  out  of 
Portugal.  They  are  of  full  mellow  body,  very  mild,  and  of  exquisite 
flsTor.  The  very  best  is  produced  at  Pezo  da  Regna,  and  when  pure  it 
has  been  compared  to  the  finest  of  the  Rhone  growths  of  France,  or  the 
Cote  Rotie. 

There  are  also  other  varieties  of  Portuguese  wines,  which  are  excellent, 
and  by  some  thought  to  be  superior  to  any  produced  in  the  Oporto  Com- 

Sany^s  district  Among  which  may  be  named  those  of  Sunego  and 
[oagaon.  The  vino  tinto  is  a  somewhat  syrupy,  blackish-red  wine,  seldom 
drunk  alone,  and  chiefly  used  to  deepen  the  color  of  other  varieties. 
Bueelles  is  an  excellent  white  wine,  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon.  But 
like  port,  it  is  never  exported  without  first  adding  brandy. 

Lishon  wine,  is  usually  so  called  on  account  of  its  place  of  shipment. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  it,  both  sweet,  the  Carcavellos  and  Setuval, 
from  the  province  of  Estremadura. 

There  are  in  all  about  fifty  varieties  of  wine  made  in  Portugal,  none  of 
them  drunk  pure  elsewhere ;  while  in  the  district  of  ihe  Douro  particu- 
larly all  sorts  are  mixed,  colored,  strengthened,  and  flavored  according  to 
the  particular  brand  required  for  exportation. 

Madeira  wines,  were  first  taken  to  England  from  the  West  Indies,  only 
about  a  century  ago.  But  the  vine  was  introduced  into  Madeira  by  the 
Portuguese  soon  after  its  first  settlement,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Ever  since  that  time,  Madeira  has  been  distinguished  for  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  finest  wine  in  the  world.  This  wine,  however,  is 
found  to  improve  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  a  sea  voyage,  in  a  hot 
climate,  a  fact  which  was  first  discovered  by  its  exportation  to  the  West 
Indies. 

In  sonsequence  of  this,  it  is  the  custom  in  Madeira  to  improve  every 
opportunity  of  giving  their  wines  such  a  voyage,  by  which  its  value  is 
much  enhanced.  The  very  best  Madeira  wines,  however,  are  frequently 
matured  on  the  island,  by  keeping  them  in  warm  upper  rooms,  and  fre- 
quently agitating  them,  while  much  inferior  wine  is  sold  on  the  faith  of  a 
tropical  sea  voyage.  It  is  durable  and  improves  by  age  in  every  variety 
of  climate,  but  thought  to  keep  best  in  wood,  in  warm  rooms  instead  of 
underground  cellars.  The  Madeira  wine  proper  is  a  strong  wine,  at  best, 
notwithstanding  it  is  always  brandied  before  exportation. 

Sercial  is  a  red  wine  obtained  from  a  grape  much  like  the  Madeira. 
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When  new  it  is  disagreeably  rough  to  the  taste,  but  it  improves  by  age, 
and  is  the  finest  variety  of  Madeira.  There  is,  however,  very  little  of  it 
made — not  over  forty  or  fifty  pipes  a  year.  A  very  fine  Malmsey  is  also 
produced  in  small  quantity,  from  the  same  species  of  grape  as  the  serciaL 
This  is  made  from  the  grapes  partially  dried,  by  permitting  them  to  hang 
on  the  vines  a  month  longer. 

The  variety  called  tinia  is,  when  new,  a  red  astringent  wine,  somewhat 
resembling  Burgundy.  But  if  kept  long  it  loses  color,  and  acquires  the 
taste  of  Madeira — for  which  it  is  sometimes  brandied  and  exported. 

Vino  passado  from  the  Azores,  and  Teneriffe^  also  called  Vidonia^  from 
the  Canary  Isles,  are  similar  to  inferior  Madeira  wines.  These  islands 
also  produce  good  Malmsey.  All  these  were  formerly  much  used  in  Eng- 
land, and  called  sack. 

The  Marzara  and  Marsala  wines  of  Sicily,  are  mixtures  of  poor  wine, 
worse  brandy,  and  sundry  other  ingredients  of  equally  bad  properties. 

African  wines.  The  production  of  these  has  been  much  impeded  by 
Mahommedanism.  Yet  there  are  few  places  in  Northern  Africa  under  the 
Jews,  which  prove  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  country  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine. 

Cape  wines  have  been  produced  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  But 
thus  far  quantity  seems  to  have  been  a  much  more  desirable  object  with 
the  manufacturer  than  quality. 

As  a  general  thing.  Cape  wines  are  very  poor.  There  are,  however,  of 
late  years,  exceptions  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief,  that  that  country  is 
in  every  way  congenial  to  the  finest  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  success- 
ful production  of  superior  wines. 

Consiantia — so  called  from  the  name  of  the  vinyards,  is  the  best  Cape 
wine  which  has  been  produced.  There  is  of  it  two  varieties,  the  white 
and  the  red. 

Cope  Madeira  is  made  up  of  different  qualities. 

These  are  the  usual  varieties,  after  brandying,  sent  to  England.  They 
are  acid,  and  about  the  same  strength  as — but  inferior  to — ^Teneriffe.  A 
white  wine,  called  Cape  Hock^  and  a  red  one,  called  MotOy  are  the  chief 
of  still  cheaper  qualities. 


Art.    I?.— VENEZUELA. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  WITH  AN  ENUMERATION  OF  ITS 
PRODUCTIONS,  STATISTICS  OF  ITS  COMMERCE,  AND  ▲  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
INDUCEMENTS   FOR   IMMIGRATION. 

The  Consul  of  Venezuela  at  New  York  recently  prepared  a  circular 
for  the  purpose  of  readily  affording  information  in  regard  to  Venezuela, 
to  those  who  having  business  with  him  frequently  desire  some  account  of 
its  condition,  and  especially  to  those  who  may  be  proposing  to  emigrate 
to  that  country.  Having  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  it  (which  he  has 
printed  for  private  distribution)  with  the  view  of  presenting  it  to  the 
public  through  the  Merchants''  Magazine^  we  have  concluded  to  publish 
the  more  important  portion  of  it.     What  is  here  given  embraces  ihe  lore- 
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part  of  the  circular,  without  editorial  change,  excepting  a  rearrangement  of 
the  order  of  the  topics  treated.  We  have  omitted  the  remainder,  which 
coDsista  of  a  statement  of  the  proposed  improvements  hj  the  government, 
(fix.  the  building  of  railroads  in  Venezuela,  the  establishment  of  lines  of 
steamers  to  New  York,  etc.,)  and  several  letters  describing  the  **  gold 

digpng^*'  etc.  

Venezxtsla,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America — bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Empire  of  Brazil ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  on  the  east,  by  the  same,  and  by^English  Guayana,  and  on  the 
west,  by  New  Granada — is  287  leagues  in  length,  by  223  in  breadth  ; 
being  twice  the  extent  of  France.  Its  coast  stretches  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  a  distance  of  622  leagues — 2(50  of  which  have  32  harbors  and  71 
islands  in  front 

RivsRS. — The  territory  of  Venezuela  is  watered  by  many  important 
rivers,  such  as  the  Orinoco,  the  Meta,  the  Garoni,  the  Caura,  the  Apure, 
the  Casiquiare,  the  Guaviare,  the  Cojedes,  the  Portuguesa — navigable  the 
year  round,  and  by  many  others  of  second  and  third  class,  which  fertilize 
ind  enrich  the  valleys  and  plains  through  which  they  flow  on  their  course 
to  the  sea,  where  they  empty  themselves,  rendering  navigable  almost  the 
whole  interior  of  the  country.  By  the  Orinoco,  Venezuela  has  commu- 
nication with  New  Granada,  entering  by  the  Meta  up  to  Fusagasugd,. 
which  is  distant  two  days'  travel  from  Bogotd,  the  capital :  by  this  im- 
mense river,  which  joins  the  river  Negro  by  the  branch  of  the  Casiquiare,. 
it  has  communication  with  the  Amazonas  as  high  as  the  Pongo  or  rapids 
of  Manseriche,  in  the  province  of  Mainos,  in  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  ; 
siso,  by  the  principal  branch  of  this  colossal  artery  as  far  as  Chacas,  a 
ihort  distance  from  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru  ;  by  another  branch,  with 
the  city  of  Paz,  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  and  by  its  immense 
tributaries — the  Tocatin,  the  Xinejii,the  Tapajos,  the  Madeira  and  others — 
with  sundry  interior  provinces  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil. 

Soils. — The  soil  of  Venezuela  is  of  three  different  kinds — agricultural 
land,  pasture  land,  and  forest  mountain  land.  The  agricultural  fields  are 
confined  to  the  sea-board  provinces,  cultivated  only  to  a  limited  extent^ 
for  want  of  laborers,  and  leaving  an  area  of  land,  which,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  is  a  hundred-fold  greater  than  that  which  is  improved.  The 
second  kind  of  land  lies  in  the  interior,  or  center  of  Venezuela,  called 
**Los  Llanos,"  where  are  bred  the  horse,  the  mule,  the  ass,  the  bull,  the 
cow,  the  goat — and  quantities  of  birds,  such  as  the  duck,  the  heron,  the 
pigeon,  etc — which  are  at  once  the  food  and  delight  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  third  is  situated  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  which  extend 
across  the  whole  country,  almost  diagonally,  and  in  the  Parima  ridges, 
which  run  along  the  frontier  of  Brazil,  and  enter  New  Granada  at  the 
louthem  boundaries  of  Venezuela. 

Climate. — Breezes  from  the  east,  which  are  general,  prevail  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  blow  off  the  land.  The  temperature  is  warm  on  the 
coast,  moderate  in  the  interior,  and  cold  on  the  heights.  The  thermometer 
(centigrade)  on  the  coast  is  at  27  decrees  22  minutes;  in  the  interior,  at 
21  degrees  67  minutes ;  and  on  the  ridges  of  the  mountains  of  Merida, 
on  the  average,  at  9  degrees  5  minutes :  there  are  thus  all  known  climates 
from  perpetual  snow  to  the  warm  and  ardent  tetnperatures  of  Maracaibo, 
La  Guavra,  and  Cuman4.  The  seasons  of  the  year  are  two  in  number — 
winter  and  summer ;  or  rather,  the  dry  and  the  rainy  season.    Summer^ 
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or  dry  weather,  commences  in  February,  and  winter,  or  rainy  weather, 
begins  in  May.  The  rains  are  not  constant,  at  times  there  being  none  for 
weeks. 

Health. — In  general,  the  climate  of  Venezuela  is  salubrious,  except  in 
some  of  the  warm,  low,  and  damp  sections,  such  as  Rio  Chico,  Unare, 
Barcelona,  Guiria,  and  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  which  are  merely  apt 
to  be  unhealthy  at  the  fall  of  the  waters  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

An  idea  of  the  climate  and  good  health  to  be  enjoyed  may  be  derived 
from  the  following  data  and  statistics  of  the  salubrity  of  Caracas,  the 
capital  of  the  Republic 

According  to  the  census,  Caracas  contains  a  population  of  fifty  thousand, 
(60,000,)  of  which  one-fifth  is  foreign. 

The  deaths,  during  the  four  months  from  January  to  April  of  the  year 
1857  were : — 

Venezuelans,  261 ;  Puerto  Riquenos,  1 ;  New  Granadians,  2 ;  Canary 
Islanders,  7;  and  Europeans,  3;  total,  274.  The  three  Europeans  were — 
Spanish,  2 ;  and  English  1 ;  and  one  of  these  was  a  man  of  70  years  of 
age,  and  another  was  a  widow  of  93. 

Government. — ^The  government  of  Venezuela  is  republican,  democratic 
with  representation,  responsibility,  and  the  rotation  system  is  carried  out 
in  regard  to  public  functionaries.  It  is  divided  thus : — Legislative,  con- 
sisting of  two  chambers ;  Executive — there  being  a  President  chosen  for 
six  years,  together  with  ministers  and  governors  of  provinces ;  Judicial — 
consisting  of  a  Supreme  Court,  Superior  Court,  and  Judges  of  ^^  primera 
instancia  ;"  and  Municipal — the  duties  of  which  are  performed  by  councils 
in  each  canton.  Strangers,  of  whatever  nation,  are  admitted  into  Vene- 
zuela, subject  to  the  same  laws  as  Venezuelans,  and  enjoying  the  same 
privileges. 

Religion. — The  government  professes  the  Catholic,  but  the  law  allows 
perfect  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship. 

Territo&ial  Divisions. — ^The  Republic  is  divided  into  provinces,  can- 
tons, and  parishes.  According  to  the  last  law,  the  Republic  is  divided 
into  twenty-one  (21)  provinces,  to- wit:  Caracas,  Aragua,  GuArico,  Cara- 
bobo,  Yaracui,  Cojedes,  Barquisimeto,  Portuguesa,  Barimas,Trujillo,  Coro, 
Maracaibo,  Merida,  Tachira,  Apure,  Guayana,  Amazonas,  Maturin,  Cumana, 
Barcelona,  and  Margarita. 

The  capital  is  the  city  of  Caracas,  with  fifty  thousand  inhabitants ; 
there  is  the  seat  of  government,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  national 
bureaus. 

Population. — ^Tbe  last  census  shows  it  to  reach  1,564,433  souls,  in- 
cluding the  Indians  of  Guayana  and  Apure. 

Productions. — The  agricultural  comprise  cofi*ee,  cacao,  indigo,  cotton, 
<5ocoa-nut8,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco,  which  are  the  principal  articles  of 
•export ;  celery,  sweet  potatoes,  plaintains,  manioc,  lairenes,  yams,  pota- 
toes, and  arrow- root,  which  constitute  the  general  daily  sustenance  of 
the  people;  ric^,  corn,  millet,  and  wheat,  which  are  cereals  in  daily  use; 
bananas  of  different  kinds,  used  as  food ;  fustic,  Brazil-wood,  and  cochi- 
neal, for  dyeing  purposes  ;  copaiva,  thatch,  cocoa-nut,  and  similar  produc- 
tions, from  which  oils  are  extracted ;  hemp  and  sundry  articles  from  which 
excellent  rope  is  manufactured  ;  India  rubber  and  many  other  substances 
suitable  for  gums  and  resins;  dividive  and  mangroves  for  tanning  ;  Peru- 
vian bark,  sarsaparilla,  guaco,  palma-^^hristi,  and  many  other  such,  useful 
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for  medicinal  purposes ;  mahogany,  cedar,  satinwood,  curarire,  rosewood, 
white  and  black  ebony,  vera,  and  quantities  of  woods  much  esteemed  hj 
cabinet-makers.    To  tne  above  productions  manj  others  might  be  added. 

Mikes. — Venezuela  possesses  copper  mines  in  Aroa,  Cariipano,  and 
Caracas ;  urao  mines  in  Merida ;  hard  coal  in  Coro,  Maracaibo,  La  Guajra^ 
and  Barcelona;  asphaltum  in  Maracaibo  and  Pedernales;  salt  in  inex- 
haustible quantities  in  all  of  the  eight  sea-coast  provinces ;  and  various 
"^o/(/  mines"  have  been  reported  to  the  government,  as  well  as  silver, 
l^,  and  other  metals,  which  it  is  contemplated  to  work  at  an  early  day. 

The  Trades  and  Arts. — These  are  beginning  to  be  carried  on  in  Vene- 
znela  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  trades  of  carpenters,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, coopers,  tinsmiths,  saddlers,  printers,  jewelers,  and  others,  with 
which,  twenty  years  ac^o,  the  Venezuelans  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted, 
are  now,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  foreigners,  much  better  understood, 
although  native  work  is  still  dear  or  expensive.  They  are  still  in  want 
of  looms,  iron-foundries,  and  metal  works  in  general.  They  have  as  yet 
no  established  engravers,  stone-cutters,  or  millers,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
use  flour  imported  from  the  United  States,  which  comes  very  high,  and 
as  wheat  bread  has  become  of  general  daily  consumption,  this  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  article  of  actual  necessity. 

Commerce. — The  wholesale  business  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by 
strong  German,  French,  American,  Spanish,  and  a  few  Venezuelan  houses. 
The  retail  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  native  shopkeepers.  The  im- 
ports for  ]  856  were : — 


Cotton  £&bric8 12,275,246 

Woolen      "     268,862 

Lioen         "     689,286 

SDk            «     197,224 

Liqoore. 868,616 


Provisions. 496,181 

Hardware 266,708 

Specie  and  sondries. 1,721,214 


Total $6,241,686 


To  show  the  development  of  the  resources  and  products  of  the  country, 
the  following  comparative  table  of  exports  made  in  the  five  years  from 
1830  to  1835,  and  from  1850  to  1855,  is  annexed  : — 

Exports. 

Cotton Ibfl. 

Cacao. 

Indigo 

Coffee , 

Tobacco 

Cattle No. 

Salt  beef,. lbs. 

Qz  hides No. 

Other  skins 

Immigration. — Since  1830,  when  the  Republic  was  organized,  there 
has  been  a  constant  immigration  of  foreigners  of  all  classes  and  nations, 
but  particularly  from  the  Canary  Islands  and  from  Germa"hy,  who  have 
founded  a  town  in  the  fertile  province  of  Aragua.  Immigrants  are  favored 
in  Venezuela  with  **  special  protection  and  hospitality."  The  government 
provides  them  with  necessary  lodgings  and  assistance  at  the  seaports, 
gives  "a  fanega"  (100  square  yards)  of  land  to  each  and  every  one  of 
them  who  shall  labor  in  the  country ;  gives  them  naturalization  papers, 
entitling  them,  from  the  date  of  their  arrival,  to  all  the  civil  and  political 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  natives ;  and  sees  that  the  contracts  they  make  with 
iarmerS)  agricalturists,  or  landed  proprietors,  be  such  as  shall  be  ad  van- 


1830-36. 

1860-66. 

Increase. 

1,068,641 

7.072,746 

6,009,104 

29,641,490 

46.410,962 

16,869,463 

1,664,189 

1,466,276 

62,667.668 

179,248,768 

126,691,200 

2,446,668 

7,689.649 

6,094,091 

18,841 

74,806 

60,965 

10,000 

6,907,660 

6.897,660 

820,890 

8.010,829 

2,689,989 

687,712 

2,474,667 

1,886,966 
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tageous  to  the  immigrant,  and  insure  to  them  a  profitable  and  pleasant 
reception  on  their  arrival.  The  proprietors,  on  their  part,  give  to  the 
immigrant  a  lodging,  land  to  cultivate,  some  animals — such  as  cows, 
hogs,  poultry,  etc. — gratuitously,  until,  by  their  labor  and  industry,  they 
acquire  the  means  to  pay  the  little  they  may  owe,  and  become  small 
farmers  themselves.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  country  better  adapted 
for  immigrants,  either  from  Europe  or  America,  than  Venezuela,  recom- 
mended as  it  is  by  climate,  manners,  and  customs,  and  general  open 
armed  hospitality.  Inhabitants  of  other  climates,  who  despair  of  makin^^ 
a  living  in  them,  and  who  labor  hard  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  often 
lack  employment  altogether,  would  make  a  change  undeniably  for  the 
better  by  going  to  Venezuela,  where  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  abundant 
and  cheap,  and  where  but  a  few  hours  of  daily  labor  reward  him  with 
the  produce  of  a  generous  soil.  Facts  bear  out  the  assertion  that  any 
stranger  coming  to  Venezuela,  in  a  short  time  finds  his  condition  materially 
improved  by  his  residence  and  industry  there.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  foreigners  who  have  come  to  the  country  and  made  their  fortunes 
there,  grateful  to  it  for  benefits  received  and  happiness  enjoyed,  have 
made  it  permanently  their  homes,  and  become  members  of  the  Venezuelan 
community. 


Art.  T.— THE  CENSUS  SYSTEMS  OP  CIVILIZED  NATIONS. 

TBIIR  ORB  AT  IMPORTAIICB,  UltTORT,  AND  OKIIBRAL  ADOPTION — HOW  COND0OTBD  IN  DIPPRRRNT 
NATIONS— SUOOUTIONS  POR  IMPROVRMRNT— DIPPIC0LTIK8  IN  OBTAININO  CORRBCT  CBNSUSBB — 
■PBCIAL  ARRANOBMBNTt  POR  STATimCfl  OP  AORICULTURB  AND  MAIfUPACTURBS — BBNBPiriAL 
RRSCLTB  OP  COMPLRTB   CBN8CSB8. 

A  FULL  and  correct  knowledge  of  national  statistics  is  very  important, 
both  in  the  public  and  private  relations  of  society.  Among  the  earliest 
wants  of  governments  has  uniformly  been,  an  authentic  summary  of  their 
social  condition  and  industrial  wealth  ;  nor  can  the  one  be  improved,  or 
the  other  increased,  without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their  actual 
conditions,  and  the  relations  existing  between  them. 

The  political  economist  may  construct  his  beautiful  theories  upon  the 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth,  and  elaborate  plausi- 
ble systems  for  the  advancement  of  social  and  individual  welfare,  but 
without  the  support  of  statistics — the  science  of  facts — the  world  labored 
theories  become  but  transcendental  speculations,  and  vanish  like  the  mists 
of  error  before  the  light  of  truth. 

The  absence  of  statistical  details  in  any  country  must,  in  a  certain 
degree,  characterize  its  government  .with  tyranny  and  misrule;  while  in 
those  countries  where  statistics  have  been  cultivated,  and  honored-  with 
the  essential  attributes  of  precision  and  authority,  we  may  uniformly  trace 
the  progress  of  social  improvement,  the  equalizing  operation  of  the  burdens 
and  the  benefits  of  government,  and  that  salutary  tone  of  moral  sentiment 
which  springs  from  the  knowledge  that  the  rights  of  every  class  are  known 
and  respected.  Nor  are  these  facts  less  essentia]  to  the  private  than  the 
public  life  of  the  people ;  for  by  their  light  are  afforded  the  best  argu- 
ments, the  most  explicit  witnesses  of  the  good  or  evil  tendencies  of  various 
plans  of  local  or  aectioaal  iaterest ;  the  expediency  or  risk  of  investment 
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of  private  or  associated  capital ;  the  direction  of  industry  in  particular 
channels — and  the  control  of  various  benevolent,  literary,  and  charitable 
enterprises,  whose  success  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  correctness 
of  the  data  upon  which  they  are  predicated. 

We  appeal  continually  to  these  facts — in  public  discussions — in  parlia- 
mentary debates — and  in  the  daily  press.  However  plausible  the  argu- 
ment of  an  opponent,  in  matters  of  fact,  it  can  have  little  weight  upon  the 
judgment,  if  at  variance  with  statistical  tables. 

We  may  trace  the  good  and  evil  fortune  of  the  science  of  statistics 
through  a  period  of  forty  centuries.  The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
employed  operations  analogous  to  the  census,  to  second  their  wonderful 
developments  of  civilization ;  but,  like  these,  they  were  swept  away  by 
the  inundations  of  barbarism  that  extinguished  the  light  of  knowledge  in 
the  middle  a£^es.  Upon  the  revival  of  literature  the  knowledge  and 
science  of  statistics  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of  only  the 
learned,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  shunned  by  both  princes  and  people ; 
the  one,  fearing  disclosures  of  their  weakness,  and  the  other  dreading  its 
effects  as  a  fiscal  agent,  to  more  directly  and  completely  reach  the  scanty 
surplus  of  their  industry. 

Without  the  slightest  probability  of  concurrence  or  interchange  of 
ideas,  we  notice  the  plan  of  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  by  authority 
of  government,  originating  at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  in  the  two 
extremes  of  Asia,  and  oven  beyond  seas  in  the  New  World.  The  Chinese 
and  the  children  of  Israel,  the  Mexicans,  and  the  Peruvians,  had  each 
their  methods  of  obtaining,  not  only  the  number,  but  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  different  classes  of  their  population,  and  knowing  these, 
they  were  able  to  calculate  and  collect  the  revenues  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  in  peace,  and  its  defense  in  war. 

Alth  ugh  certain  inventories  of  wealth,  resources,  and  revenues,  had 
been  in  use  in  Great  Britain  from  remote  periods,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  want  of  correct  data  for  the  administration  of  her  colonial  de- 
pendencies, led  the  English  government  to  order  enumerations  on  the 
plan  of  our  modern  census  in  her  American  colonies,  more  than  a  century 
before  a  similar  enterprise  was  attempted  at  home. 

These  censuses  were  ordered  at  irregular  intervals,  and  like  those  re- 
corded in  sacred  writ,  were  founded  upon  the  military  capabilities  of  the 
country,  and  designed  to  afford  a  knowledge  of  its  effective  strength. 
They  were  taken  oy  sheriffs  and  their  deputies,  under  instructions  from 
the  governors,  and  by  order  of  the  lords  of  trade.  Making  due  allowance 
for  want  of  system  and  experience,  these  returns  oftep  exhibit  evidences 
of  having  been  made  with  great  care,  and  they  afford  invaluable  historical 
data  concerning  the  condition  and  growth  of  the  several  colonies. 

The  plan  of  a  regular  periodical  census,  as  the  basis  of  representation, 
was  adopted  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1777,  and 
subsequently,  by  the  general  government  of  the  United  States  in  1789, 
affording  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world  at  which  a  regular 
periodical  census  was  ever  instituted.  The  British  government  in  1801, 
commenced  a  decennial  census,  which  has  reached  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion through  the  agencies  employed  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  The  intimate  relations  be- 
tween registration  and  the  census,  appears  to  render  their  union  of  opera- 
tions extremely  appropriate,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  successful. 
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The  examples  of  a  census  at  decennial  periods,  which  we  have  noticed, 
have  been  followed  by  nearly  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  extended  to 
their  colonial  possessions.  Of  the  census  reports  ot  continental  Europe, 
those  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Prussia,  deserve  particular  notice  from  the 
excellency  of  their  arrangement 

While  so  many  interests  depend  upon  the  fulness  and  reliability  of  a 
census,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  solicitude  to  inquire  how  these  facts  can  be 
obtained  with  the  greatest  facility  and  precision.  What  are  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  met,  and  how  are  they  to  be  surmounted  ? 

It  will  be  found  that  an  organization  that  would  operate  in  an  old  and 
densely  settled  country,  and  under  a  strongly  centralized  government, 
would  require  essential  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  a  new  and  thinly  set- 
tled country,  in  which  the  governing  power  was  diff'used  in  a  correspond- 
ing manner.  There  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  latter  case  much  diversity 
of  intelligence,  customs,  and  manners,  and  diflSculties  from  other  sources, 
that  would  not  appear  in  the  former. 

The  original  facts  should  be  obtained,  as  far  as  possible,  by  those  who 
have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  people  they  enumerate,  who  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  who  fully  understand  their  duty,  and  are 
zealous  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  it. 

The  enumerations  made  by  the  direction  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  have  always  been  performed  by  special  deputies,  appointed 
by  the  marshals  of  the  several  district  courts,  who  often  had  large  districts 
assigned  to  them,  and  occupied  a  whole  summer  in  going  over  them. 

In  New  York,  the  sheritls  and  their  deputies,  and  afterwards  special 
marshals,  chosen  by  the  local  town  officers,  reported  the  census  until  1855, 
when  the  appointing  power  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  mak- 
ing the  appointment  of  the  1,750  persons  thus  chosen,  recourse  was  had 
to  the  aid  of  personal  friends  in  the  several  counties,  and  the  system  waa 
found  to  be  attended  with  infinitely  more  trouble  than  benefit. 

In  Belgium,  in  1846,  a  central  commission  of  statistics,  with  special 
commissions  in  each  province.  Mere  employed,  with  numerous  local  and 
temporary  agents.  In  France  the  existing  municipal  organizations  were 
charged  with  the  duty.  The  last  Canadian  census  was  taken  under  the 
Board  of  Registration  and  Statistics,  having  83  commissioners  and  1,078 
enumerators  subordinate  to  them. 

In  general,  in  the  absence  of  a  thoroughly  organized  and  permanent 
system  of  registration,  the  existing  municipal  and  civil  officers  will  b# 
found  to  be  appropriate  means  for  the  distribution  and  collection  of  in- 
structions, and  blanks  and  special  agents  with  small  districts,  chosen  by 
local  magistrates,  and  accountable  to  them  for  the  accuracy  of  their  la- 
bors, will  be  found  most  efficient  for  obtaining  the  original  facts. 

The  whole  organization  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  central  office, 
and  the  report  of  each  enumerator  should  be  examined  and  approved  by 
the  local  appointing  authority,  and  by  the  central  office,  before  pay  should 
be  allowed. 

The  compensation  should  always  be  pro  rata,  and  sufficient  to  secure 
competent  and  faithful  persons  in  the  service.  The  labor  of  summing  up 
and  arranging  for  the  press,  should  be  done  entirely  under  one  direction, 
and  in  one  office. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  enumeration  should  not  exceed,  if  possible,  a 
single  day,  to  avoid  the  errors  arising  from  omissions  or  double  entries. 
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bychangies  and  remoYals  while  the  work  was  progressing,  and  hence  eaoh 
eoQineration  district  should  be  small,  and  its  boundaries  precisely  defined. 

The  population  should  not  be  returned  by  fanniilies,  or  dwellings,  but  the 
precise  name,  sex,  age,  relation  to  the  head  of  family,  nativity,  profession, 
civil  condition,  etc.,  of  each  person  shpuld  be  reported  in  full. 

A  period  of  the  year  should  be  selected,  when  the  people  are  mostly  at 
home,  and  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year  will  generally  be  found  to  pos- 
lett,  in  this  and  other  respects,  many  advantages. 

One  of  the  chief  diflBculties  that  have  attended  a  census,  has  arisen 
ibm  suspicion  that  some  scheme  of  taxation  or  revenue  was  to  be  based 

rn  it  This  obliged  the  Belgian  government,  in  1846,  to  publicly  de- 
B  the  measure  to  be  entirely  free  from  financial  schemes.  The  sus- 
picion of  political  and  partizan  o|>erations  has,  in  some  cases,  and  not 
without  color  of  reason,  been  excited  by  the  exclusive  appointment  of 
enumerators  of  one  party. 

Other  difficulties  m  obtaining  the  census  of  the  population,  arise  from 
foreign  languages,  want  of  knowledge  respecting  age,  and  sometimes  a 
weakness  in  attempting  to  conceal  it.  In  one  of  the  colonial  censuses  of 
New  York,  the  object  of  the  enumeration  was  in  part  defeated,  by  a  super- 
itition  that  a  sickness  followed  the  last  numbering  oj  the  inhabitants^  ob- 
Tiously  derived  from  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  pestilence  among  the 
Iiraelites,  in  the  time  of  David.  In  the  New  York  State  census  of  1856, 
one  of  the  marshals  in  New  York  city  found  difficulty  from  suspicion  that 
I  military  conscription  was  intended. 

A  prominent  source  of  error  in  a  census,  arises  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  themselves,  concerning  the  facts  required.    This  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  agricultural  and  manufactured  produce.     The  land  de- 
voted to  particular  crops  is  seldom  surveyed,  and  the  product  when  used 
OD  the  farm,  is  sometimes  not  measured.    Except  in  large  manufactories 
(where  system  is  indispensible,)  the  exact  amount  and  value  of  materials 
used  and  products  sold  in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  not  easily  found ;  and 
the  answers  concerning  these  inquiries,  even  when  made  with  the  best 
intentions,  are  often  but  little  better  than  very  poor  guess  work.     The 
desire  to  avoid  rivalry  or  taxation  on  the  one  hand,  or.  to  create  an  undue 
eredit  or  reputation  on  the  other,  may  in  some  instances  lead  to  under  or 
over  estimates.     More  than  all  of  these,  the  mixed  and  doubtful  character 
of  many  manufactories,  renders  an  attempt  at  classification  absolutely  im- 
possible, without  the  exercise  of  more  care  and  attention  than  is  often 
allowed. 

Statistics  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  when  they  extend  to  estimates 
of  quantities  and  values,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  liable  to  consider- 
able uncertainty,  as  given  in  a  census,  and  my  observation  tends  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  should  be  disconnected  from  it,  and  made  separate 
and  special  subjects  of  inquiry.  Full  and  authentic  statistics  of  these 
great  elements  of  national  wealth  are  of  vital  interest  to  those  engaged  in 
their  production  and  might  justly  be  obtained  at  their  expense.  Recog- 
nising this  principle,  the  interests  concerned  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
production  of  iron  from  the  ore,  are  at  the  present  time,  by  votuntary  as- 
sociation, procuring  the  statistics  of  this  manufacture  through  the  agency 
of  competent  persons,  who  are  to  visit  each  furnace,  and  collect  from  their 
ledgers  and  books  every  fact  relating  to  the  business.  Such  associations 
in  the  several  branches  of  productive  industry,  cannot  fail  to  collect  re- 
nlts  inoomparably  superior  to  the  hasty  returns  of  a  census. 
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It  18  worthy  of  inquirj,  whether  agricultural  societies,  acting  through 
township,  district,  or  county,  and  central  organization,  and  clothed  by  law 
with  sufficient  authority,  anight  not  secure  the  most  authentic  returns  of 
agriculture,  with  the  greatest  economy,  and  these  from  year  to  year, 
instead  of  at  intervals  of  five  or  ten  years,  as  in  the  ordinary  personal 
census. 

Beyond  the  original  faults  of  the  first  returns,  and  the  slight  risk  of 
loss,  (which  may  be  prevented  by  a  duplicate  filed  in  some  local  office  of 
record,)  there  need  be  no  further  sources  of  error  in  a  census.  The  sum- 
mary may  without  difficulty  be  accomplished  under  such  checks  and 
regulations,  as  to  produce  uniformly  correct  results.  A  detailed  account 
of  the  arrangements  for  this  end  would  scarcely  possess  general  interest. 
Some  of  the  operations  are  of  a  very  simple  and  mechanical  character, 
and  even  mechanism  itself  may  be  advantageously  applied. 

The  difficulties  which  oppose  the  obtaining  of  correct  census  are  only 
to  be  overcome  by  the  increase  of  intelligence,  the  avoidance  of  partizan 
or  sectarian  feeling  in  appointments,  and  especially  by  the  diffusion   of 
correct  ideas  of  the  true  objects  of  the  enumeration,  and  of  the  public, 
social,  and  individual  advantages  arising  from  it. 

When  these  have  been  removed  it  will  be  apparent  to  all  that  while 
personal  items  become  lost  in  the  general  averages,  and  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  individual  are  merged  in  that  of  the  nation — there  arisf-s 
from  the  combination  of  seemingly  incongruous  facts,  a  series  of  beautiful 
proportions — of  harmonious  relations ;  not  simply  curious  coincidences, 
but  general  laws,  founded  upon  principles  as  immutable  as  those  of  the 
physical  universe,  and  incapable  of  change  without  disturbing  the  founda- 
tions of  human  society. 

What  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  details  which  the  census  obtains 
concerning  a  single  life !  How  little  of  concert  or  system  there  appears 
in  the  ages  and  conditions  of  those  marrying — how  much  of  apparent 
chance  in  time  and  cause  of  death — or  the  sex  of  birth !  And  yet,  when 
we  aggregate  these  items,  there  is  noticed  a  certain  definite  relation  ex- 
isting between  the  different  ages,  sexes,  and  classes,  which  constitutes  a 
normal  standard,  and  that  while  different  countries  may  exhibit  variations 
within  certain  limits  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  arising  from  specific 
causes,  yet  any  essential  departure  from  the  due  proportion  impairs  the 
balance  of  society,  and  unless  corrected,  leads  sooner  or  later  to  national 
weakness  and  disaster. 

An  undue  proportion  of  single  persons,  for  example,  may  indicate  either 
inordinately  high  prices  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  opposing  the  tendency 
to  marriage,  or  a  decline  in  morals  of  still  graver  consequences  to  the 
public  welfare.  An  excess  of  widows  and  orphans  has,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  the  sequel  of  wars  and  pestilence. 

It  is  apparent,  that  the  immediate  present  and  effective  vigor  of  a  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  number  of  young  and  middle-aged  males,  upon 
whom  devolves  the  heaviest  labor  of  the  farm,  the  mine,  the  manufactory, 
and  the  public  works,  as  well  as  the  entire  service  of  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  most  of  the  interests  employed  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  But  the  years  of  man  are  few  and  quickly  spent.  The 
decrepitude  of  age  succeeds  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  needs  in  its  turn 
the  support  of  those  whom  it  fed  and  protected  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
Man  has  a  double  duty  to  perform — to  pay  up  the  interest  of  borrowed 
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capital,  in  the  sapport  of  aged  parents,  and  to  invest  funds  for  his  own 
fiiture  support,  in  the  proper  training  and  education  of  his  little  ones. 
The  hallowed  associations  of  home^  with  all  its  endearing  relations,  must 
We  their  influence  in  order  to  develop  the  greatest  amount  of  permanent 
utioDal  aa  well  as  individual  happiness  and  prosperity. 

A  country  is  truly  rich  and  powerful  that  contains,  not  the  greatest 
BUM  of  hoarded  or  invested  wealth,  but  the  greatest  number  of  happy 
families ;  not  th^  heaviest  armaments  and  costliest  array  of  defenses  against 
foreign  invasion,  but  the  greatest  number  of  intelligent  and  industrious 
home  and-coun try-loving  citizens,  who,  knowing  the  value  of  domestic 
happiness^  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  from  their  enjoyments,  are 
ready  to  yield  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  their  defense. 

It  is  the  (Juty  of  every  government  to  know  the  elements  of  its  own 
itreogth ;  to  understand  the  enfeebling  tendencies  which  may  be  secretly 
operating  within  it,  and  by  a  timely  and  judicious  course  of  administra- 
tion, or  exercise  of  law,  to  correct  these  tendencies  by  modifying  their 
eiafie& 


Art.  TI.— OLD  FflGTDOI  IN  TR4DB  AND  CflMMERCR. 

As  the  term  "  Old  Fogy*'  is  very  frequently  applied  to  the  merchants  of 
Louisville,  in  an  opprobrious  sense,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  inquire 
bow  far  the  implied  censure  is  just,  and  what  is  meant  by  the  designation. 
Old  fogydom  in  society  is  applied  to  those  who  prefer  the  courtliness  and 

rce  of  former  days  to  the  flippancy  and  impudence  of  modern  times, 
literature,  the  old  fogy  is  he  who  prefers  Spencer  to  Stowe,  Francis 
Bacon  to  Fanny  Fern,  and  Love's  Labor  Lost  to  the  Lamplighter.  In 
religion,  the  old  fogy  preaches  the  maxim  of  *'  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men,*^  rather  than  the  more  modern  dogma  of  *'  a  Bible  in  one 
hand  and  a  rifle  in  the  other.''  In  politics,  he  is  the  old  fogy  who  seeks 
the  good  of  his  country  rather  than  of  his  party,  who  is  more  a  patriot 
than  a  politician.  In  art,  the  old  fogy  prefers  the  solid  grace  of  the  Italian 
to  the  glittering  gorgeousness  of  the  French  school.  In  commerce,  old 
fogydom  is  content  with  results  of  honesty,  industry,  and  probity,  without 
leeking,  at  the  possible  expense  of  these,  to  acquire  wealth  and  fame  in  a 
day. 
What  state  of  society  is  that,  then,  which  makes  this  term  one  of  op- 

1)robrium,  and  to  what  degree  of  impertinence  will  not  youthful  folly  be 
edf  It  would  be  well  for  the  community  if  the  opprobrious  use  of  this 
toabriquet  involved  merely  a  question  of  impertinence.  It  does  far  more 
than  this.  Its  tendency  is  to  destroy  in  the  young  mind  all  reverence  for 
the  past  and  its  legacies;  to  uproot  those  ideas  of  justice,  propriety,  and 
honor,  which  are  the  result  of  centuries  of  experience  and  thought ;  to 
tahetitute  expediency  for  correctness,  and  to  make  success,  no  matter  how 
attained,  the  test  of  merit. 

It  is  perhaps  out  of  the  province  of  the  Review  to  inquire  into  all  the 
•vils  which  are  likely  to  follow  the  spread  of  that  spirit  of  mistaken  inde- 
pendence which  mocks  at  established  usages  and  laughs  at  the  experience 
of  oentaries;  but  it  is  certainly  within  its  duty  to  show  what  commercial 
evils  may  grow  out  of  a  too  great  preponderance  of  "  Young  American- 
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ism."  It  18  not  denied  that  the  self-sustaining  spirit  which  Young  Ame- 
rica shows  contains  much  that  is  noble  and  worthy  of  praise.  It  is  this 
very  spirit  which  has  reclaimed  a  hemisphere  from  barbarism,  which  has 
unburied  the  treasures  of  the  modern  El  Dorado,  and  which  promises 
peace,  plenty,  and  protection  to  half  a  world.  Self-reliance,  boldness,  and 
energy,  are  noble  characteristics,  but  they  need  judgment,  discretion,  and 
experience,  to  make  them  available.  The  former  are  the  boast  of  Young 
America,  the  latter  they  affect  to  despise,  though  these  nrtiy  attain  success 
without  the  former,  those  have  but  little  likelihood  of  gainibg  their  epds 
without  the  latter. 

Old  fogydom,  properly  so  called,  merits  contempt,  but  one  ipust  be 
careful  that  the  term  is  correctly  applied.  He  is  the  true  old  fogy  in  busi- 
ness who  follows  the  beaten  path  of  his  predecessors  irrespective  of  the 
changes  which  time  has  made  around  him  ;  who  buys  his  wares  in  the 
same  places  and  at  the  same  prices  from  year  to  year,  without  knowing 
or  caring  for  the  state  of  the  markets  or  the  changes  of  trade,  who  refuses 
to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  for  commerce  which  time  has  placed  in 
his  way ;  who  pursues  an  unvarying  routine  of  daily  duties,  not  because 
they  are  best  or  most  necessary,  but  because  they  are  customary  to  him ; 
who  sleeps  in  lethargy  while  all  is  activity  and  bustle  around  him  ;  who 
lives  in  the  past,  and  looks  neither  to  the  present  nor  the  future ;  who 
despises  improvement  and  desires  no  change,  because  he  believes  none  can 
be  made  for  the  better.  Such  is  the  true  old  fogy  of  trade — a  character 
sufficiently  despicable,  yet  hardly  worse  than  its  opposite,  and  certainly 
not  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  world  of  commerce.  The  opposite  of 
the  old  fogy  is  that  restless  spirit  whose  first  article  of  faith  is  contained 
in  the  maxim  that  "  whatever  is,  is  wrong;"  who  believes  that  the  means 
which  have  once  been  employed  to  attain  an  end  can  never  be  used  again. 
He  does  not  dream  of  securing  an  independence  by  laborious  industry. 
Such  means  are  too  slow  for  his  genius ;  his  fortune  must  be  made  in  a 
day.  He  is  rapid  for  improvement.  He  would  build  a  railroad  from  his 
home  to  the  market  place,  and  carry  his  neighbors'  baskets  at  so  much  a 
head.  His  scent  is  keen  for  a  speculation.  He  enters  with  his  capital  of 
a  hundred  dollars  into  a  speculation  involving  a  hundred  thousand  with- 
out a  thought  of  where  the  means  are  to  come  from.  He  buys  tobacco 
on  credit,  and  as  his  notes  are  protested,  he  enters  into  a  magnificent  trade 
in  pork  to  repay  them.  He  is  careless  of  his  name,  for  he  knows  that  he 
will  succeed  by  and  by,  and  then  he  can  establish  his  credit.  He  does 
not  believe  in  the  drudgery  of  a  daily  routine  of  business.  His  life  is  a 
series  of  electric  sparks.  He  asks  in  New  Orleans  when  he  will  get  a 
reply  to  his  dispatch  to  New  York ;  and  when  he  is  told  that  he  must 
wait  fifteen  minutes,  he  thinks  he  had  better  get  on  his  horse  and  go  after 
it  He  mistakes  physical  restlessness  for  mental  power.  He  lives  fully 
impressed  with  his  immense  usefulness  to  the  world ;  yet  he  dies,  and  his 
very  grave  is  forgotten. 

Which  of  the  two  characters  described  above  is  the  most  hurtful  to 
society  ?  The  injury  which  the  former  does  is  done  to  himself  and  to  his 
family  ;  the  other  inflicts  a  wrong  upon  the  community  which  is  only 
bounded  by  the  extent  of  his  transactions.  It  may  be  objected  that  these 
characters  are  extreme.  This  is  true  ;  but  it  is  only  by  extremes  that  we 
are  to  gain  a  fair  judgment  of  the  tendency  of  those  ideas  which  govern 
the  world. 
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Let  OS  now  inquire  who  are  the  men  so  ill-naturedly  branded  as  old 
fogies  by  the  "Young  Rapids"  of  the  day.     They  belong  to  neither  of 
the  classes  described  above.    They  are  the  happy  union  of  the  reflective- 
iiess  and  discretion  of  the  one,  with  the  energy  and  activity  of  the  other. 
They  are  the  true  ^*  solid  men  of  business."     Is  a  scheme  of  public  im- 
provement proposed,  they  stop  to  count  its  cost ;  they  consider  carefully 
Its  value  and  their  own  resources,  and  if  both  are  practicable,  they  embark 
in  it  at  once.    If,  however,  either  should  be  found  wanting,  and  they  re- 
hse  to  lend  it  their  aid,  immediately  they  are  branded  *^  old  fogy."     Is  a 
vein  of  coal  or  a  mine  of  iron  hawked  about  the  streets  by  some  speculator, 
they  must  take  the  stock  and  develop  the  resources,  or  tbey  are  old  fogies. 
Does  a  company  of  land-owners  demand  a  railroad  to  a  new  made  city, 
they  must  build  it,  or  rest  under  the  charge  of  old  fogydom.    Does  some 
javenile  hero  of  the  second  class  show  them  in  his  maiden  speech  how  to 
enlarge  the  limits  of  their  city,  and  render  its  prosperity  certain,  they 
most  adopt  his  views  and  spend  their  money  to  try  his  plans,  or  he  will 
raise  the  cry  of  old  fogy. 

Who  gives  to  your  city  its  reputation  for  wealth,  for  mercantile  credit, 
for  honorable  dealing?  Who  builds  your  public  institutions  and  your 
private  paUces  I  Who  indorses  your  note,  and  upon  whom  do  you  rely 
to  get  that  note  cashed  ?  It  is  he  whom  you  have  abused  as  an  old  fogy. 
When  you  point  with  pride  to  the  best  and  most  reliable  among  your 
busiDess  men,  do  you  forget  to  mention  the  names  of  those  you  are  used 
to  call  old  fogies  ? 

Your  progressive  spirit  is  a  worthy  and  an  honorable  one.  Your  age 
k  the  age  of  action.  Form  then  your  plans ;  set  your  restless  mind  at 
work ;  labor  earnestly  and  zealously  for  your  own  good  and  that  of  the 
community,  but  do  not  suppose  because  your  mind  is  fresh  and  active 
that  your  judgment  is  immaculate.  Do  not  mistake  the  caution  of  ex- 
perienced maturity  for  the  lethargy  of  old  fogydom.  Lay  your  plans  be- 
fore the  so-called  old  fogies  of  your  neighborhood ;  and  if  they  approve 
them,  prosecute  them  vigorously  and  earnestly  to  the  end.  If  they  doubt 
or  deny  their  efficacy,  go  back  to  your  closet  and  make  yourself  sure  of 
their  success  before  you  attempt  them  in  the  face  of  the  experience, 
talent,  and  judgment,  raised  against  you.  If  you  then  succeed,  you  will, 
for  the  first  time,  have  the  right  to  sneer  at  what  you  call  ^'  Old  Fogydom." 


Art  VII.— WHY  MERCHANTS  ARE  LIABLE  TO  PAIL  IN  BUSISHSS. 

Thb  Prairie  Farmer^  though  rather  severe  in  the  following  essay,  tells 
some  truths,  which  it  would  be  well  for  our  merchants  to  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest.    So  intimately  connected  are  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
Prairie  Farmer  reading  a  homily  to  the  merchants  of  the  land. 

Few  things  are  so  precarious  as  commercial  credit.  Men  who  have 
borne  up  under  repeated  losses  of  thousands  of  dollars,  have  in  the  end 
gone  down  before  so  informidable  a  thing  as  a  doubt.  First  a  surmise,  then 
ataspicion«  next  a  pressure,  at  last  a  protest,  followed  by  a  iailure — such 
is  the  brief  history  of  the  downfall  of  many  a  dealer  in  foreign  fabrics, 
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whose  daughters  went  forth  arrayed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  whose 
house  was  furnished  like  unto  the  palace  of  a  king. 

There  is  a  sad  lack  of  manly  honor  and  integrity  among  commercial 
men.  They  set  up  for  themselves  a  strange  standard  of  morality — a  com- 
bination of  a  punctuality  which  must  pay  a  debt  the  very  hour  in  which 
it  becomes  due,  and  a  license  which  sanctions  any  business  that  brings 
gain,  whether  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  women,  by  gratifying  the  ap- 
petites of  men,  or  by  rasping  gold  from  the  dry  bones  of  poverty.  Almost 
all  merchants  and  bankers  who  fail,  know  beforehand  that  their  business 
is  very  unsafe.  Most  of  them  foresee  that  failure  is  inevitable;  but  instead 
of  bowing  at  once,  they  continue  to  borrow  money,  try  to  make  a  show 
of  wealth  by  increasing  their  business,  stake  the  money  of  others  on  a 
desperate  cast  where  suc^^ess  would  simply  postpone  the  ruin,  miserably 
fail,  and,  in  their  fall,  drag  down  hundreds  of  honest  men  who  placed 
implicit  confidence  in  their  honor  and  business  capacity.  To  this  method 
of  transacting  business  there  are  noble  exceptions ;  but  they  are  distin- 
guished for  their  singularity. 

We  never  believed  that  there  was,  necessarily,  more  hazard  in  the 
mercantile  or  the  banking  business  than  in  farming.  Farmers  rarely  be- 
come bankrupt,  simply  because  they  keep  their  expenditures  below  their 
incomes,  and  do  not  try  suddenly  to  get  rich  by  borrowing  money  and 
engaging  in  hazardous  speculations.  Suppose  a  man  should  attempt  to 
borrow  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  order  to  bet  at  a  horse  race  or 
at  a  faro  bank — would  any  prudent  man  furnish  him  with  the  means  f 
would  any  upright  man  give  him  money  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Gamblers 
can  borrow  money  only  from  gamblers  or  from  fools.  And  if  borrowing 
money  to  speculate  in  sugars,  for  example,  be  not  gambling,  by  what 
name  shall  we  call  it  f  The  principle  is  just  the  same,  whether  we  stake 
money  on  the  swiftness  of  a  horse,  the  turning  of  a  card,  or  the  failure  of 
a  crop.  Suppose  a  man  should  borrow  money  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  buying  a  vast  quantity  of  sugar  and  awaiting  an  expected  rise  in  its 
price,  and  should,  without  consulting  his  creditors,  bet  the  whole  sura  on 
a  decrease  in  the  next  sugar  crop — would  not  the  lenders  charge  him 
with  a  violation  of  faith,  a  reckless  misuse  of  their  money,  and  appeal  to 
the  law  for  restitution  ?  And  yet  there  would  be  scarcely  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference between  the  morality  of  the  two  transactions.  The  one  would  be 
like  buying  the  horse  to  win  money  on  his  speed,  the  other  would  be 
simply  betting  on  the  race.  In  truth,  the  most  striking  difference  between 
the  commercial  gambler  and  the  horse  jockey  gambler  is  this — the  one 
cheat  scoundrels  like  himself,  the  other  cheats  honest  men.  And  it  is 
this  cheating  and  overreaching,  this  unmanly  impatience  that  will  not 
wait  for  the  reward  of  honest  industry,  this  eagerness  for  sudden  and  un- 
merited wealth,  this  reckless  hazard  of  borrowed  money,  which  strews  all 
the  paths  of  commercial  life  with  the  bleaching  bones  of  bankruptcy,  and 
robs  the  unsuspecting  poor  man  of  his  small  but  well-earned  substance. 

A  young  man  just  liberated  from  the  apprenticeship  of  a  common  clerk 
conceives  the  idea  of  becoming  immensely  rich  in  a  few  years,  and  resolves 
to  open  a  wholesale  dry  goods  store,  or  perhaps  a  large  banking  house. 
From  his  late  employers  he  receives  flattering  letters  of  recommendation, 
just  as  quack  medicines  receive  pufl^s  from  newspapers;  and  from  his 
mercantile  acquaintances  he  begs  testimonials,  just  as  bad  actors  beg  ap- 
plause from  the  galleries  of  theatres.    Armed  Uius  with  both  the  sword 
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ud  shield  of  tbe  coromercial  impostor,  be  obtains  credit ;  borrows  money ; 
opens  a  splendid  establishment ;  employs  a  dozen  dashing  clerks ;  marries 
t  belle  who  must  be  attended  by  a  train  of  liveried  menials ;  rents  a  first- 
class  house  on  the  most  fashionable  avenue ;  receives  on  deposit  the  earn- 
ings of  laborers  and  seamstresses;  drives  a  splendid  span  of  blooded 
horses;    gives  dinners,  evening  parties,  and  birthday  balls;    buys  box 
tickets  at  the  theatre ;  heads  the  list  whenever  a  complimentary  benefit 
is  tendered  to  a  favorite  actress ;  occupies  a  front  pew  at  church  ;  never 
offers  less  than  a  hundred  dollars  at  a  donation  party ;  spends  the  summer 
it  Newport  or  Saratoga ;  announces  his  intention  to  visit  Paris  and  Lon- 
don the  ensuing  spring ;  borrows,  and  borrows,  and  borrows,  till  he  can 
borrow  no  more — and  then  there  is  a  startling  rumor  that  a  failure  has 
occurred  involving  in  ruin  hundreds  of  industrious  and  economical  peo- 
ple.   The  telegraph  sends  the  astounding  intelligence  all  over  the  country, 
editors  consult  their  dictionaries  for  words  to  utter  their  regret  and  aston- 
ishment, commercial  men  tender  their  sympathy  and  express  renewed 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  their  unfortunate  brother,  and  the  cheated 
poor  again  commence  their  weary  journey  at  the  bottom  of  their  steep 
and  rugged  path  of  life.    The  author  of  all  this  wasteful  extravagance, 
and  all  this  glittering  falsehood,  and  all  this  pompous  liberality,  and  all 
this  snobbish  admiration,  and  all  this  undeserved  sympathy,  and  all  this 
piteously  abused  confidence,  absents  himself  from  public  assemblies  till 
the  nine  days'  tempest  has  blown  over,  and  then  comes  forth  to  seek  some 
Dew  field  of  operation  and  play  the  same  game  over  again. 

The  shivering  beggar  who  steals  a  web  of  flannel  is  promptly  arrested 
tnd  punished.  No  sympathising  crowd  follows  him  to  the  grim  entrance 
of  the  solitary  and  dreaded  abode  of  counterfeits,  thieves,  and  assassins. 
No  sorrowful  paragraph  reluctantly  tellahow,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  committed 
the  unfortunate  deed.  And  yet  how  small  does  bis  poor  ofiense  seem 
alongside  of  the  enormous  crimes  of  the  wicked  and  reckless  vagabond 
who  steals  the  value  of  many  thousand  webs  of  flannel ;  who,  though  he 
never  earned  the  daily  food  of  a  starveling  dog,  yet  often  squandered 
in  a  single  night's  licentious  riot  more  than  a  whole  year's  wages  of  an 
industrious  man ;  who  beggared  hundreds  of  families  whose  humble 
dwellings  he  was  not  worthy  to  enter ;  and  who,  a  bankrupt  debtor,  yet 
wasting  the  substance  of  others  with  the  most  shameful  extravagance,  and 
covered  all  over  with  the  recent  stains  of  treachery,  falsehoo<l,  fraud,  and 
extortion — goes  oflf  the  stage  which  he  disgraced,  not  only  unpunished, 
but  with  the  sympathy  of  most  whom  he  did  not  rob  ? 

Every  principle  of  honor  tells  us  that  no  man  should  peril  another  when 
ruin  is  even  probable.  He  should  pause  at  once,  and  brave  the  danger 
which  his  own  folly  has  brought  upon  him.  The  plain  rules  of  common 
justice  exempt  the  innocent  from  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  When  a 
num  wilfully  invites  ruin  which  he  might  otherwise  avert,  and  treacherously 
involves  unsuspecting  men  in  it,  the  public  conscience  must  be  sin-hardened 
if  it  does  not  pronounce  him  an  infamous  criminal,  and  the  law  which 
does  not  treat  him  as  such  must  lack  justice  as  much  as  he  lacks  virtue. 
Why  should  a  merchant  or  a  banker  every  day  do  with  impunity  what 
would  forever  ruin  the  reputation  of  a  farmer  or  a  mechanic  ?  It  is  good 
that  disgraces  should  constantly  attend  upon  bad  conduct  in  a  farmer ; 
bat  why  should  it  not  also  constantly  attend  upon  bad  conduct  in  a  mer- 
chant?    When  a  farmer,  through  extravagance  or  mismanagement,  be- 
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comes  bankrupt,  he  is  called  a  swindler  and  a  cheat ;  but  when  a  mer- 
chant, through  even  worse  conduct,  fails  in  business,  his  bankruptcy  is 
charged  to  the  account  of  financial  embarrassment  How  strange  Uiat 
broadcloth  or  homespun  should  so  change  the  complection  of  crime  I 

The  merchant  is  constantly  exposed  to  loss  by  uncurrent  bank  notes ; 
so  is  the  farmer.  He  may  be  ruined  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  pro- 
duce ;  so  may  the  farmer.  He  may  bo  hard  pressed  by  his  creditors ;  so 
may  the  farmer.  He  may  be  cheated  by  his  debtors ;  so  may  the  farmer. 
He  may  be  reduced  to  poverty  by  sickness,  by  fire,  by  flood ;  so  may  the 
farmer.  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  before  and  behind,  he  is  ex- 
posed to  evils ;  and  the  farmer  is  exposed  to  the  worst  effects  of  rain  and 
drought,  ind  to  the  ravages  of  untimely  frosts  and  destroying  insects. 
After  summing  up  the  whole  matter,  we  find  that  for  every  danger  to 
which  the  one  is  subject,  an  equal  danger  besets  the  other.  We  insist, 
therefore,  upon  the  right  to  try  them  both  by  the  same  standard,  and  the 
conduct  which,  in  a  farmer,  would  be  disgraceful,  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  a  merchant.  Let  business  men,  as  they  call  themselves,  imitate  the 
plain  simplicity  and  the  honest  prudence  of  farmers,  and  there  will  be  an 
end  to  the  disheartening  list  of  assignments  and  failures.  It  is  no  part  of 
their  duty  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  simpering  fops  of  London  and 
Paris,  to  squander  the  annual  products  of  a  farm  at  the  benefit  of  a 
lewd  actress,  to  sleep  all  day  and  spend  the  night  amid  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, to  frequent  the  assemblies  of  men  bloated  with  gluttony,  dropping 
with  wine,  and  reeling  in  obscene  dances.  No  man  has  a  right  to  spend 
more  money  than  his  ordinary  income ;  and  he  who  squanders  the  earn- 
ings of  others,  should  be  set  down  in  the  catalogue  of  thieves.  Until  the 
law  ceases  to  make  distinctions  without  a  difierence,  the  confiding  poor 
man  will  hold  his  bank  deposits  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  commercial 
conscience,  and  the  defaulter  will  mock  at  the  indignation  of  public 
opinion. 
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HTTMBSB  Xn. 

LIMITATIONS. 

It  is  a  wise  and  beneficent  maxim  of  the  law  that  "  While  Man  is 
Mortal  Controversies  shall  not  be  Immortal."  In  the  early  days  of  our 
system  of  judicial  proceedure,  it  was  felt  to  be  an  evil  that  old  and  long 
forgotten  claims  should  be  allowed  to  demand  the  strong  sanction  aflforded 
by  well  organized  and  eflBcient  courts  of  justice.  It  was  felt  to  be  an  evil 
that  transactions  so  ancient  as  to  be  traditionary  were  permitted  to  be 
ransacked  to  furnish  materials  for  litigation.  Judges,  therefore,  very 
early  attempted  to  set  some  limits  to  the  life  of  causes  of  action.  These 
efforts,  although  neither  very  uniform  nor  very  authoritative,  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  This  statute  originated  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  became  of  course  the  law  of  this  country, 
while  this  country  was  an  English  colony ;  and  since  our  independence 
it  has  been  adopted  in  substance  by  every  State.    There  are  few  rules  of 
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law  80  umyenallj  Accepted,  so  uniformlj  enforced,  as  the  rules  of  limita- 

tiODS. 

By  the  Eoglish  statute  it  was  enacted  that  all  actions  to  recover  per- 
looal  property,  or  to  recover  damages  for  its  wrongful  conversion,  or 
damages  for  trespass,  *'  and  all  actions  of  account  and  upon  the  case  other 
than  such  accounts  as  concern  the  trade  of  merchandise  between  merchant 
lad  merchant,  their  factors  or  servants,  all  actions  of  debt  grounded  upon 
ny  lending  or  contract  without  specialty,  must  be  brought  within  six 
years  after  the  cause  of  such  action  and  not  after." 

The  statute  contains  other  provisions  respecting  actions  to  recover  pos- 
Mdon  of  real  property,  and  actions  for  slander,  assault  and  battery,  and 
nch  causes ;  but  tnese  are  not  material  here. 

The  reader  will  notice  two  points  in  the  clause  quoted.  First.  The 
ititate  does  not  enact  that  after  six  years  from  its  inception  a  debt  shall 
cease.  It  simply  provides  that  no  suit  shall  be  brought  upon  it.  The 
debt  still  exista,  but  the  law  will  not  enforce  its  payment.  It  is  not 
canceled ;  it  ia  merely  outlawed.  In  England  in  1 800,  a  man  brought 
nit  against  a  wharfinger,  to  recover  certain  goods  of  his,  which  the  wharf- 
inger had  in  possession  and  refused  to  deliver  up.  The  wharfinger  set  up 
ai  his  defense,  that  the  plaintiff  owed  him  a  balance  of  account,  and  that 
he  was  not  bound  to  part  with  the  goods  until  the  debt  was  paid.  The 
Uance  had  been  due  since  1790,  and  the  plaintiff  insisted  that  it  waa 
barred  by  the  statute.  But  Lord  Eldon  decided  that  the  debt  had  not 
been  discharged,  though  the  remedy  to  enforce  it  by  action  had  been 
taken  away.  ^Though  the  statute  had  run  against  the  demand,'*  he  said, 
'^if  the  creditor  has  possession  of  the  goods  on  which  he  has  a  lien  for  a 

rieral  balance,  he  may  hold  them  for  that  demand  by  virtue  of  his  lien.'* 
any  case  of  a  security  held  for  a  debt,  though  the  debt  may  be  barred 
by  the  statute,  it  may  perhaps  still  be  collected  through  the  security. 

The  other  point  is  that  mercantile  accounts  are  excepted.  This  ex- 
ception is  omitted  in  the  statutes  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, and  Arkansas.  It  exists  in  the  statutes  of  the  remaining  States. 
The  exception  is  merely  remarked  here :  its  scope  and  operation  will  be 
more  fully  considered  in  a  following  page. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  debt  barred  by  the  statute,  cannot  be  allowed  aa 
a  set  oflf  counterclaim  to  an  action  on  a  cross  debt;  for  claiming  to  re- 
cover it  as  a  ground  of  defense,  is  considered  equivalent  to  claiming  to  re- 
cover it  as  a  cause  of  action. 

Two  merchants,  in  settling  up  the  account  of  an  adventure  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  disagreed  about  the  mode  of  settlement.  One  of 
them  claimed  a  balance  due  nim  of  over  one  thousand  dollars;  the  other 
conceded  a  balance  of  two  huudred  to  be  duo,  but  denied  that  anything 
more  was  due.  He  offered  the  two  hundred  that  he  thought  due.  The 
first  refused  to  receive  what  he  considered  but  a  part  of  his  claim.  He 
would  have,  he  said,  the  whole  or  none.  The  dispute  hung  a  long  time 
nnsettled.  Some  months  afterwards,  the  creditor  not  having  yet  been  paid, 
purchased  from  his  debtor  a  quantity  of  goods  nearly  equaling  the 
amount  of  the  unsettled  claim.  When  the  bill  was  sent  in,  the  creditor 
xeminded  the  other  of  the  old  claim,  and  demanded  that  that  should  be 
allowed  in  the  settlement  The  debtor  renewed  his  offer  to  pay  what  he 
thought  he  owed,  and  asked  for  payment  of  his  bill.    The  nrst  creditor 
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finally  said,  "  I  will  pay  you  when  you  pay  me,  and  not  till  then.^  The 
two  claims  nearly  balanced  each  other,  and  the  first  creditor  thought  he 
would  as  lief  they  should  be  settled  in  that  way  as  any  other.  This  sort 
of  settlement  was  a  very  convenient  one  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  through 
the  statute  of  limitations  it  proved  to  be  no  settlement  at  all.  The  debtor 
made  no  further  claim  on  his  bill  of  goods,  but  waited  until  a  time  more 
than  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  transaction,  but  a  little  less  than 
811  years  after  the  date  of  the  second  ;  and  then  he  brought  a  suit  to  re- 
cover the  price  of  the  goods  he  had  sold.  The  balance  of  account  had 
been  outlawed ;  the  bill  of  goods,  being  a  transaction  of  a  few  months 
later  date,  had  not  yet  been  outlawed  ;  so  that  the  debtor  recovered  his 
claim,  while  the  creditor  was  left  without  remedy. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  among  courts  and  lawyers 
as  to  what  is  called  the  theory  of  this  statute.  Some  have  thought  that 
the  reason  of  its  rule  was  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  long  time  had  elapsed 
since  a  debt  accrued,  made  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  debt  had  been 
paid  or  satisfied  in  some  way ;  while  the  evidence  of  such  satisfaction 
might  have  been  lost  Others  have  thought,  that  the  reason  of  its  rule 
was  just  the  reverse — that  debts,  although  undoubtedtly  unpaid,  should 
not  be  collected  after  the  creditor  bad  suffered  a  long  time  to  elapse  over 
theln.  The  reader  may  think  this  only  a  theoretical  question,  but  in  fact 
it  became  a  very  practical  question,  and  one  that  is  important  for  business 
men  to  understand.  And  in  this  way.  One  class  of  authorities  held  that, 
if  a  debtor,  whose  debt  was  outlawed  should  say,  or  do  anything  acknowl- 
edging that  it  was  sill  existing,  the  creditor  might  maintain  a  suit  upon 
it;  "for"  said  the  court,  in  such  a  case,  "the  reason  of  the  statute  is, 
that  after  six  years  there  is  a  presumption  that  the  debt  has  been  paid  ; 
and  if  the  debtor  admits  it  has  not  been  paid,  this  presumption  is  effect- 
ively rebutted,  so  that  the  reason  of  the  statute  failing,  the  statute  ought 
not  to  govern  the  case."  The  other  class  of  authorities  would  say,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  circumstano-es.  "The  debtor  admits,  that  this  old  debt 
was  never  paid  ;  but  according  to  the  statute,  it  is  too  late  to  make  him 
pay  it  now.  The  statue  was  not  meant  to  prevent  litigation  of  old  debts 
that  had  been  paid,  but  of  old  debts  that  had  not  been  paid ;  and  if  it 
were  ever  so  clearly  proved  that  this  debt  had  never  been  paid,  that  would 
be  the  strongest  reason  for  dismissing  the  action  now.  The  statute  is  a 
statute  of  repose.  If  a  creditor  claims  money,  he  ought  in  all  fairness  and 
honor  so  assert  and  establish  his  claim  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  not  let 
it  sleep  when  the  transaction  is  fresh,  to  be  awakened  in  after  years  when 
the  transaction  is  long  forgotten.  If  the  debt  has  been  paid,  the  debtor 
does  not  need  a  statute  to  protect  him ;  he  can  very  likely  prove  the 
payment.  If  it  has  not  been  paid  he  is  the  very  man  for  whose  protection 
the  statute  was  framed." 

The  one  theory  thus  operated  to  enforce  the  debt,  where  the  defendant 
did  not  deny  that  the  debt  was  unpaid ;  the  other  theory  operated  to 
refuse  to  enforce  the  debt,  unless,  indeed,  the  debtor  had  within  six  years 
made  some  definite  promise,  either  expressly  or  by  implication.  Such  a 
new  promise,  if  he  had  made  one,  was  as  good  as  a  new  cause  of  action 
against  him.  After  such  a  discussion,  and  much  conflict  of  authorities,  it 
has  now  become  generally  settled  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  view,  and 
that  no  simple  recognition  by  the  debtor  of  his  indebtedness  ought  to  be 
of  any  effect  to  revive  the  debt  against  him.     This  theory  has  been  ef- 
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((B^ally  established  by  tbe  passage  in  England,  and  in  several  of  the 
United  States,  of  a  further  statute  providing  that  no  promise  to  pay  aa 
(Xitlawed  debt,  will  save  the  debt  from  being  cut  off  by  the  limitation,  un- 
lets such  promise  be  in  writing  signed  by  the  party  sought  to  be  charged 
thereby.  This  in  reality  is  quite  consistent  with  the  old  statute ;  for  such 
a  written  promise  is  in  fact  a  new  cause  of  action,  and  after  such  a' promise 
bas  been  made,  the  creditor  would  be  entitled  to  six  years  more,  in  which 
to  bring  a  suit 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  theory  of  limita- 
tions is,  that  stale  demands  will  not  be  enforced  by  the  law  either  as 
grounds  of  actions  or  of  defense  to  actions ;  that  old  claims  shall  not  be 
Dtigated,  not  because  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  settled,  but  simply 
bemuse  they  are  old. 

Pleading  the  statute  of  limitations,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  unworthy  evasion  of  just  debts.  It  is  true  that  a  dishonest  debtor  may 
contrive  to  procure  a  delay  in  the  commencement  of  a  suit  for  a  suffici- 
eni  price,  to  avail  himself  of  this  defense.  Such  a  course  may  be  considered 
as  dishonorable.  But  where  the  delay  in  pressing  the  claim  is  the  act  of 
the  creditor,  it  is  a  fair  reply  ot  the  debtor — ^you  ought  to  have  tested  this 
question  before  now.  You  have  let  it  sleep  so  long,  that  I  am  under  no 
moral  duty,  as  well  as  under  no  legal  obligation,  to  pay  any  attention  to  it 
now.  In  fact,  in  all  business  communities,  this  is  the  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  debts  and  credits.  When  a  man  contracts  simple  debts,  he  does 
not  contract  them  forever.  He  holds  himself  subject  to  them  for  the  time, 
and  tbe  creditor  must  assert  himself  as  such  within  a  reasonable  time,  or 
he  is  fairly  to  be  considered  as  waiving  his  original  right 

For  a  creditor  to  sue  his  debtor  fairly  and  pr<»mptly ;  this  is  just  For 
a  creditor  to  resolve  never  to  sue  him,  and  to  leave  him  to  pay  in  his 
own  time,  wholly,  or  in  part,  or  not  at  all;  this  is  generous.  Many 
creditors  with  a  vague  idea  of  being  generous  without  letting  go  what  is 
just,  take  a  middle  course  which  works  neither  generosity  to  their  debtor, 
nor  justice  to  themselves.  They  allow  an  unsettled  claim  to  lie,  and  the 
eridence  of  the  transaction  to  decay,  as  a  fancied  favor  to  the  debtor ; 
while  all  the  time  they  are  ready  upon  any  slight  inducement  to  rake  up 
its  remains,  and  ransack  them  for  a  cause  of  action  against  him. 

The  words  of  the  late  Judge  Story,  of  the  United  State  Supreme  Court, 
in  commenting  upon  a  case  under  this  statue,  which 'came  before  him,* 
are  so  plain  and  so  just  upon  this  point  that  we  quote  them. 

*^  I  consider  the  statute  of  limitation  a  highly  beneficial  statute,  and 
entitled,  as  such,  to  receive,  if  not  a  liberal,  at  least  a  reasonable  construc- 
tion, in  furtherance  of  its  manifest  obiect  It  is  a  statute  of  repose; 
the  object  of  which  is,  to  suppress  fraudulent  and  stale  claims  from  spring* 
mg  up  at  great  distances  of  time,  and  surprising  the  parties,  or  their  re- 
presentatives, when  all  the  proper  evidence  and  vouchers  are  lost,  or  the 
&cts  have  become  obscure,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  defective  memory, 
or  death,  or  removal  of  witnesses.  The  defense,  therefore,  which  it  puts 
forth,  is  an  honorable  defense,  which  does  not  seek  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  JQst  claims  or  demands,  admitted  now  to  be  due,  but  which  encounters 
in  the  only  practical  manner,  such  as  are  ancient  and  unacknowledged ; 
and,  whatever  may  have  been  their  original  validity,  such  as  are  now 
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beyond  the  po^er  of  the  party  to  meet,  with  all  the  proper  vouchers  and 
evidence  to  repel  them.  The  natural  presumption  certainly  is,  that  claims 
which  have  been  long  neglected,  are  unfounded,  or  at  least  are  no  longer 
subsisting  demands.  And  this  presumption  the  statute  has  erected  into  a 
positive  bar.  There  is  wisdom  and  policy  in  it,  as  it  quickens  the  diligence 
of  creditors,  and  guards  innocent  persons  from  being  betrayed  by  their 
ignorance,  or  their  over-confidence  in  regard  to  transactions  which  Lave 
become  dim  by  age.  Yet,  I  will  remember  the  time  when  courts  of  law 
exercised  what  I  cannot  but  deem  a  most  unseemly  anxiety  to  suppress 
the  defense ;  and  when,  to  the  reproach  of  the  law,  almost  every  effort  of 
ingenuity  was  exhausted  to  catch  up  loose  and  inadvertent  phrases  from 
the  careless  lips  of  the  supposed  debtor,  to  construe  them  into  admission 
of  the  debt.  Happily,  that  period  has  passed  away ;  and  judges  now 
confine  themselves  to  the  more  appropriate  duty  of  construing  the  statute, 
rather  than  devising  means  to  evade  its  operation.'^ 
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BOTTOMRY  ON  VESSEL,  CARGO,  AND  FREIGHT. 

Court  of  Admiralty,  Dublin,  (Ireland.)  The  Bon  Accord,  of  Liverpool.  Be- 
fore Dr.  Kelly. 

This  was  a  cause  of  bottomry,  promoted  by  Messrs.  Scott  &  Co.,  assignees 
of  a  bottomry  bond  effected  on  this  vessel,  her  cargo  and  freight,  at  Malta,  for 
£1,794  16s.,  with  maritime  interest  and  insurance  premium.  No  appearance  had 
been  given  for  the  vessel,  but  the  owners  of  the  cargo  had  filed  a  defensive  alle- 
gation, setting  up  that  the  bond  had  been  given  without  sufficient  necessity,  and 
that  several  of  the  items  of  the  account,  for  the  discharged  of  which  it  was  given, 
were  not  properly  the  subject  of  bottomry.  Captain  Robert  Nicolls,  master, 
and  George  Duncan,  mate  of  the  vessel,  had  intervened  in  the  suit,  claiming 
wages  and  disbursements  in  priority  to  the  bond.  The  rest  of  the  crew  had 
gone  before  the  justices  at  Cork,  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  and 
the  justices  had  given  an  order  for  payment  to  them,  but  the  vessel  being  under 
arrest  by  the  Admiralty  Court,  that  order  could  not  be  made  effectual.  It  was 
arranged,  however,  between  the  parties  to  the  suit,  that  the  seamen  should  (to 
save  expense)  be  allowed  to  take  a  decree  in  this  court  for  the  sum  awarded 
them  by  the  justices. 

Dr.  Kadcliff  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Lowry)  on  behalf  of  Captain  Nicolls  and 
the  mate,  stated  their  claims  for  wages,  and  examined  them  in  support  of  it.  Dr. 
Townsend  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  bondholders,  and  Dr.  EIrington  for  the 
owners  of  the  cargo.  Dr.  Radcliff  stated  that  the  claims  of  Mr.  Nicolls  were 
partly  composed  of  demands  for  money  advanced  for  the  ship's  use  and  for  wages 
to  the  crew ;  partly  of  his  own  demand  for  wages.  He  conceded  that  the  de- 
mand for  disbursements  wiis  prior  to  that  of  Dr.  Townsend's  clients,  but  argued 
that  it  was  a  charge  upon  the  residue  of  the  funds.  The  demand  for  wages  was, 
he  contended,  prior  to  every  other  claim. 

Dr.  Townsend,  in  reply,  cited  a  decision  of  Dr.  Lushington's,  made  during  the 
last  week,  in  the  case  of  the  Janet  Wilson,  reported  in  Mitchell's  MarUime  Re- 
gister, 

Dr.  EIrington  contended  that  no  part  of  the  demands  of  the  master  could  be  a 
charge  upon  the  cargo. 

The  court  gave  its  judgment  as  follows  -—The  hiring  and  services  of  both  pe- 
titioners have  been  well  proved,  and  the  priority  of  the  demand  of  the  mate  over 
that  of  the  bottomry  bondholder  (the  original  suitor  in  this  cause)  not  being 
disputed,  this  officer  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  decree  of  the  court  for  the  sum 
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of  £38  88.  2d.,  the  amount  found  to  be  due  to  him,  together  with  kettle  money 
and  eosta.     The  claim  of  the  master,  however,  is  neither  so  single  an  one,  nor 
Is  it  unresisted.    He  claims  not  only  his  wages,  but  also  for  disbursements  which 
were  made  on  the  ship's  account  during  the  voyage,  at  Constantinople,  Malta, 
and  Gibraltar,  and  which  in  themselves  amount  to  a  sum  of  nearly  £200.    Coun- 
lel  on  the  part  of  the  bondholder,  admitting  both  accounts  to  have  been  fairly 
presented,  object  to  payment  of  both  in  priority  to  their  own  demands,  there 
Deing  probable  reason  for  conjecturing  that  the  fund  from  which  all  are  to  be 
paid  may  be  a  deficient  one.    The  objection  to  the  priority  of  the  disbursements, 
the  money  to  pay  which  was  raised  on  the  personal  credit  of  the  vessel,  and  by 
the  master,  too,  who  himself  had  entered  into  the  transaction  of  the  bottomry 
bond,  was  well  taken,  and  could  not  be  overcome ;  and  accordingly,  in  this,  an 
interventional  suit  for  wages,  that  claim  cannot  be  entertained.    But  the  claim 
for  wages  is  resisted  on  grounds  peculiar  to  the  master  himself.    First,  because 
that  he  was  not  entitled  under  the  statute,  which  alone  enabled  him  to  sue  in 
this  conrt,  to  the  same  benefits  and  privileges  as  seamen.    Secondly,  because 
that  being  personally  liable  under  the  bond,  he  was  not  entitled  to  come  against 
a  common  fund,  until  after  that  bond  was  first  discharged.     This  court,  however, 
when  it  finds  by  the  words  of  the  statute  referred  to  that  **  every  master  shall 
have  the  same  rights,  liens,  and  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  his  wages,  which 
by  the  act  or  by  any  law  or  custom  any  seaman  had,*'  must  overrule  the  former 
of  these  objections.    He  thought  the  opinion  reported  to  have  been  expressed 
by  Dr.  Lnsbington  last  week,  in  the  case  of  the  Janet  WiUon,  showed  that  his 
inclination  was  to  consider  the  ric^ht  of  the  master  to  his  wages  in  this  court  was 
now  commensurate  with  that  or  the  seamen.     Neither  can  this  court  hold  tne 
latter  objection  a  good  one,  as  the  remote  and  improbable  possibility  of  the  mas- 
ter beinjr  personally  sued  in  a  court  of  common  law  on  foot  of  the  bond  should 
never  afford  a  sufficient  reason  for  debarring  him  of  his  undoubted  ricrht  in  this 
court,  namely,  suing  for  wages  due  to  him  for  his  services  on  board  this  ship. 
These  objections,  then,  fall  to  the  ground.    The  evidence  as  to  his  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  ship's  disbursements,  showing  that  he  had  acted  with  great  integ- 
rity and  ability  towards  all  concerned,  and  having  gone  into  the  account  on  be- 
half of  the  owners,  I  find  no  set-off,  as  far  as  that  evidence  goes,  can  be  main- 
tained ag:iinst  him.    The  court,  therefore,  decrees  him  his  wages  to  the  amount 
cUimed— £173  15b.  6d.,  with  costs. 


OKAUI  DEALEBS — WRITTBN  CONTRACT  TO  DELIYBR  GRAIN   AT  A  SHPULATED  PRICE 

— ^WAS  IT  A  QAMBLINO  SPECULATION  ? 

An  action  was  decided,  September,  1857,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
on  a  written  contract,  made  in  April,  1857,  whereby  defendant  agreed  to  deliver 
to  plaintiff  fifteen  thousand  bushels  of  corn  during  the  last  half  of  June,  at  a 
stipolated  price  to  be  paid  on  delivery,  which  defendant  failed  to  perform ;  and 
plaintiff  claimed  damages  for  the  failure,  corn  having  advanced  largely  in  price 
10  the  meantime.  Defendant  filed  several  pleas,  setting  forth  that,  at  the  time  of 
oiaking  the  contract,  he  had  not  the  corn,  which  fi^t  was  known  to  the  plaintiff; 
that,  therefore,  it  was  a  wager-contract,  and  void  at  law.  To  these  pleas  the 
plaintiff  demurred,  his  counsel  arguing  that  the  pleas  disclosed  no  such  state  of 
Ck:ts  as,  if  proved,  would  warrant  a  jury  in  finding  it  a  gambling  contract.  The 
counsel  for  the  defendant  contended  that  the  fact  of  selling,  deliverable  at  a  fu- 
ture day,  when  the  seller  had  not  the  article  on  hand,  was  sufficient  cause  to 
overrule  the  demurrer,  and  permit  the  case  to  go  to  the  jury,  where  he  could 
ahow  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  contract,  no  delivery  was 
eootemplated  by  the  parties,  but  only  the  payment  of  the  difference  between  the 
eontrHCt  and  market  prices  for  money  from  one  party  to  the  other  at  the  time 
ipecified  for  delivery.    The  court  gave  judgment  for  plaintiff  on  the  demurrer. 
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BiiDMi  or  riBAMcuh  ArrAiBt  —  EUuxmoH  or  ipbcib  rATXBWTt  in  MEW  TO»K  AH*  KOiT  or 

MEW  BHaLARD— KBOBMmON  Or  CODNTftT  MONBT— BPriCTI  Or  THB  »KiUlirnOII— COimWUE* 
MOVBXKRT  TOWAKD  LIQUIDATION— TBK  IRrLCBIICB  OF  THB  rWAIICUL  rftKilUEB  ITFOW  THOB« 
SKOAOBD  III  TKADB— rftOirSCT  Or  A  NATIONAL  BANKEUPT  LAW -THB  BXALL  NOT«  CIT»»BNCT 
—THB  ITATB  OF  THB  XONBT  XAKKBT  —  THB  NBWI  PftOX  ABROAD — P»OBPBCT  OF  INCkBAAM 
SmaftATION— THB  aOLD  HBCBim  AND  COIHAOB  —  THB  BANKINO  XOYBXBNT  —  IKFOKTB  AND 
■XPORTB  AT  THB  POST  Or  NBW  TOKK  FOft  THB  MONTR  OF  NOYBMBBft— CABR  EBTHNVB  AT  R*W 
TOEK— BXPORTB  OF  OOXBmO  PEODUOB— THB  CBOP  MOTBXBNT,  BTC,  BTC. 

One  of  the  most  importaDt  financial  events  since  the  date  of  oar  last  issue,  is 
the  formal  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  New  York,  which  wis 
resolved  upon  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  December  11th,  and  consummated  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th.  As  the  suspension  was  settled  upon  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, October  13th,  and  commenced  by  appointment  on  the  morning  of  December 
14ih,  it  follows  that  it  continued  nominally  just  59  days.  We  have  noted  the 
resumption  as  a  measure  of  importance,  bat  in  this  connection  its  importance  was 
almost  wholly  theoretical.  Practically,  there  has  been  no  soppension  of  specie 
payments  in  New  York  since  the  first  day  or  two  following  the  excitement  in 
October.  All  of  the  banks,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  paid  specie  on  demand  for 
their  circulation,  and  few,  if  any  of  them,  refused  to  pay  in  specie  upon  any  of 
their  obligations.  Consequently  there  was  no  premium  upon  coin  beyond  the 
cost  of  packing  it  in  kegs  or  boxes  for  export.  Silver  has  been  very  plenty,  and 
in  some  cases  sold  at  a  discount.  Gold  in  small  sums  was  easily  obtained  in  New 
York,  at  from  par  to  |c.  premium  upon  bankable  paper,  and  we  know  of  no  odd- 
siderable  purchases,  during  the  whole  period,  at  anything  over  half  of  one  per 
cent  premium.  Outside  of  New  York  more  difference  was  paid,  because  the 
tendency  of  specie  was  toward  that  city. 

The  formal  resumption  of  specie  payments  at  New  York  was  almost  forced 
upon  the  banks  by  the  accumulation  of  coin.  We  noticed  in  our  last  the  fact 
that  the  country  currency  was  no  longer  received  by  the  New  York  city  banks 
at  par,  and  that  the  whole  accumulation  was  about  eight  million  dollars,  which 
bad  been  deposited  in  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  and  was  represented  by  oertificatea 
of  deposit.  This  sum  was  put  on  interest  at  6  per  cent  after  the  1st  December, 
and  the  country  banks  had  therefore  every  inducement  to  withdraw  it.  The  total 
rapidly  ran  down,  so  that  the  banks  held,  at  the  date  of  resumption,  only  about 
four  millions,  and  it  was  no  longer  convenient  or  desirable  as  a  medium  of  settle- 
ment between  them.  Meanwhile  the  specie  in  the  city  banks  increased  to  twenty- 
six  millions,  (an  unprecedented  total,)  and  there  was  really  no  reason  why  the 
banks,  for  themselves,  should  hesitate  about  a  resumption. 

The  argument  used  by  those  who  opposed  a  formal  resolution  to  this  efifeoty 
was,  that  the  suspension  was  only  nominal,  and  therefore  inflicted  no  practical 
injury,  while  it  would  enable  the  banks  to  protect  themselves  and  their  customers 
against  any  sudden  change  for  the  worst  abroad,  or  any  unlooked-for  disaster 
nearer  home.  Those  who  wished  to  reserve  this  defense  against  any  contingency, 
gave  way,  however,  and  the  resumption  was  unanimous  throughout  the  city  on 
Saturday,  December  12th.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  a  similar  movement 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  greater  part  of  New  England.    The  Rhode  Island 
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buks  delayed  their  actioD,  altboagh  a  large  portioD  were  urgently  desirous  of 
foflowing  the  good  example,  and  Philadelphia,  and  some  other  cities  further 
KAth,  continued  the  suspension. 

The  general  movement  of  the  coantry  is  still  toward  liquidation,  and  there  has 
been  therefore  no  general  revival  of  trade.  Contraction,  collection,  and  settle- 
nent,  are  everywhere  the  order  of  the  day.  This  work  of  coarse  goes  on  slowly, 
M  of  necessity  it  most  from  the  large  field  over  which  the  entanglement  extended, 
tod  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  negotiating  exchanges  and  providing  the  medium 
of  payment.  It  has  borne  the  most  severely  upon  the  country,  because  the  pro- 
duce was  gathered  for  market  at  great  disadvantage  and  after  many  delays, 
^*ile  the  money,  which  was  not  hoarded,  was  gleaned  from  the  channels  of  cir- 
eaktion,  leaving  the  interior  without  the  proper  facilities  for  conducting  the 
local  trade.  Money  can  only  be  restored  in  plenty  to  the  rural  districts  after  the 
produce  has  been  mostly  forwarded  to  market,  and  in  payment  of  any  surplus 
wUeh  may  be  due  upon  such  shipments,  so  that  the  relief  will  be  longest  delayed 
in  the  quarters  where  the  pressure  was  felt  latest. 

How  far  the  country  can  be  relied  upon  for  payment  in  full  for  past  or  present 
indebtedness,  is  a  question  not  easily  solved.  Those  who  thought  themselves 
ridi  with  wheat  at  $2  a  bashel,  will  find  their  assets  miserably  shrunken  with 
wlieat  at  75c.  for  the  same  measure.  This  will  be  true  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  actual  contents  of  the  granary,  but  also  in  connection  with  every  description 
of  property  dependent  upon  the  value  of  agricultural  produce.  Apart  from  this 
necessary  depreciation  of  values,  there  are  many  who  will  take  advantage  of  the 
notorious  difficulties  to  repudiate  their  obligations.  This  is  no  libel  upon  human 
nature,  nor  is  it  any  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

Some  will  yield  to  the  general  pressure  without  any  consciousness  of  wrong 
doing,  who  might  avoid  the  disgrace  if  they  only  had  faith  in  themselves.  As  in 
epidemics,  when  thousands  are  dying  of  disease,  many  will  perish  from  fright 
without  being  touched  with  the  prevailing  distemper ;  so,  in  times  of  pecuniary 
excitement,  there  are  scores  who  are  imbecile  through  fear,  and  who  fail  to  meet 
their  engagements  because  they  see  others  go  down  and  suppose  it  is  their  own 
tteeessary  fate.  Beyond  these  cases,  there  are  others  who  hide  their  ability  to 
gratify  their  covetousness,  and  are  glad  of  any  excuse  to  repudiate  their  obliga- 
ticms  without  losing  all  reputation  for  honesty  or  fair  dealing. 

In  our  last  we  argued,  at  some  length,  the  importance  of  a  national  bankrupt 
law,  not  for  the  benefit  of  debtors,  but  for  the  protection  of  creditors,  and  we  are 
mch  pleased  to  observe  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  first  annual 
ncMsge,  since  issued,  takes  similar  grounds,  and  urges  upon  Congress  the  adoption 
of  this  measure  at  its  present  session.  The  public  are  now  evidently  prepared  for 
nch  an  enactment,  and  as  it  is  within  the  powers  granted  to  the  National  Legis- 
lature, there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  proposition  will  be  successful. 

We  also  alluded  in  our  last  to  the  small  note  currency  in  connection  with  Con- 
gressional legislation.  The  message  touches  upon  the  same  topic,  and  adopts 
nbstantially  the  same  views,  but  so  many  difficulties  environ  any  uniformity 
(faction  in  this  matter  among  the  several  States,  that  we  have  little  hope  of  any 
hnmediate  change,  however  desirable. 

On  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  general  lightening  up  of  the  financial  horizon  in 
tUt  ooootry.    The  contraction  in  the  issue  of  business  obligations  has  created  a 
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comparative  scarcity  of  such  as  are  undoubted,  and  these  are  in  active  demand  at 
a  lower  rate  of  interest.  Second-clags  securities  are  still  negotiated  with  great 
difficulty,  but  as  the  others  are  not  to  be  had,  the  temptation  of  higher  rates  will 
sooner  or  later  lead  to  their  absorption.  There  is  a  settled  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  capitalists  to  invest  in  renewed  or  extended  paper,  and  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  much  of  this  class  of  bills  cannot  be  met  at  maturity.  Indeed  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  many  of  those  who  have  thus  postponed  the  evil  day  by  re- 
newing their  obligations,  should  find  themselves  worse  off  in  the  end  than  those 
who  were  compelled  to  suspend  outright  during  the  height  of  the  panic. 

Abroad,  at  the  date  of  this  writing,  there  is  also  a  better  state  of  feeling.  lo 
England  a  treasury  letter  was  issued,  in  effect  suspending  the  restriction  of  the 
issues  of  paper  money  by  the  bank,  so  that  this  institution  was  enabled  to  increase 
its  accommodations  to  its  customers,  and  save  many  from  bankruptcy.  Previous 
to  this  there  were  many  failures  both  of  private  firms  and  joint  stock  banks 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and  afterward  many  more  on  the  continent,  especially 
in  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  and  great  commercial  embarrassment  still  prevails  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  manufacturing  districts.  There  must  be  a  large  emigra- 
tion from  Germany  to  the  United  States  during  the  whole  of  the  next  year,  as 
labor  of  all  kinds  must  be  scarce  and  poorly  rewarded  throughout  whole  sections 
where  business  is  almost  totally  suspended. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  have  largely  increased  within  the  last  two 
shipments,  owing  to  the  distrust  of  bills,  and  to  the  general  impression  prevailing 
at  San  Francisco  that  specie  payments  in  New  York  would  command  a  pre- 
mium. The  total  for  December,  not  yet  summed  up,  will  be  the  largest  of  any 
month  during  the  year,  and  will  make  up  part  of  the  previous  decrease,  as  given 
in  the  statement  for  the  first  ten  months.  The  following  will  show  the  business 
at  the  New  York  Assay-office  for  the  month  of  November : — 

DEPOSITS   AT   THE  ASSAY-OFFICE,   NEW  YORK,  IN    NOVEMBER,  1857. 

Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

Foreign  coin $850,000  00  $141,000  00  $491,000  00 

Foreign  bullion 220,000  00  40.000  00  260.000  00 

United  States  bullion 2,680,000  00  26,200  00  2,606.200  00 


Total  deposite $3,160,000  00        $207,200  00        $8,367,200  00 

Deposits  payable  in  bars $2,000,000  00 

Deposits  payable  in  coin 1,367,200  00 

Gold  bars  stamped 2,406,687  76 

Transmitted  to  United  States  Mint  for  coinage 1,610,676  79 

The  depletion  of  the  Treasury  has  drawn  upon  the  bullion  fund,  so  that  the 
coinage  has  been  somewhat  crowded  to  convert  the  bars  on  hand  into  the  means 
of  payment  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  coinage  at  the  United  States 
Mint  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  month  of  November,  showing  a  total  of  over 
two-and-a-half  millions : — 

•TATSMENT   OF   THE   DEPOSFTS   AND   COINAGE   AT  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
AT  FHILADELPHIA,   DURING   THE   MONTH   OF   NOVEMBER,   1857. 

GOLD  DEPOSITS. 

Gold  from  California .value      $1,899,820  00 

Gold  from  other  sources. 24,270  00 


Total  gold  depoiits $1,423^90  00 
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ULYIft   DXPOBTra. 

Slfer,  iocludiDg  purcfaaaes 

Spuiih  and  Mexican  fractiona  of  a  dollar  received 
ifl  ezchaDge  for  new  ceota, 


$878,804  00 
9,886  00 


Total  aiWer  depoaita 

ooppxa. 
Onto  (0.  S.)  received  in  exchange  for  new  cents, 


$383,140  00 
$949  00 


Total  depodta $1,807,679  00 

The  coinage  execated  was : — 


GOLD. 


Doable  eaglea 

Eagles 

Halfeaglea... 
Dollars 


No.  of  plooos.  Yalno. 

94,970  $1,899,400  00 

7,200  72,000  00 

16,068      80.340  00 

66,686      56,686  00 


Total. 


174.924       $2,108,426  00 


siLYxa. 


HalfdolUrs 

Quarter  dollars.. . 
Dimes .......... 

Half  dimes...... 

Three  cent  pieces 


620,000 

1,816,000 

350,000 

520,000 


$310,000  00 

329.000  00 

86,000  00 

26,000  00 


Total. 


ooppxa. 


Gents 


aXCAPITULATION. 


Gold  coinage . . . 
Silver  coinage  ., 
Gopper  coinage.. 


2,806,000 

1,620,000 

174.924 
2,806.000 
1,620,000 


••••*•• 


$700,000  00 
$16,200  00 

$2,108,426  00 

700,000  00 

16.200  00 


TotaL. 


4,600,924       $2,824,626  00 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  U.  S.  Branch  Mint  at 
New  OrleaiiB,  for  the  month  of  October,  1857  : — 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS   BRANCH   MINT. 


GOLD. 

CUilbmia  gold. $170,419  47 

Gold  from  Other  sources.. .      424,169  67 


$694,679  14 


aiLvxa. 
Silver  parted  from  Cal.  gold 
Silver  from  other  aourcea. . 


$1,084  66 
619,068  39 

620,108  04 


Total  gold  and  ailver  depoaiU $1,114,682  18 

GOLD   OO1NA0K. 

Doable  eagles,  18,600  pieces $270,000  00 

SILYXa  COIN  AG  K. 

Half  dollars,  660,000  pieces. $276,000  00 


Total  amount  of  gold  and  ailver  coinage $645,000  00 

The  specie  movemect  at  New  Orleans  outside  of  the  mint  has  been  quite  large 
during  the  month. 

The  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Branch  Mint  of  San  Francisco  for  the  month  of 
October,  are  as  follows : — 


n 


Commercial  CknmkU  and  BmUw. 


DSPOSRB. 


Oold  bullion  received,  grosB  weight. 
eilTer 


OOEMAOE — GOLD. 


Doable  eaglet., 

Eagles 

Half  eagles  . . , 


No.ofpi«osi. 
69,000 
10,000 
18,000 


108,74O.lt 
l,9MiU» 

Yalae. 
$1,880,000 
100,000 
90/)00 


Total 


07,000         $1^70,000 


Half  dollars  . . . 
Quarter  dollars.. 


SILTKE. 


Total. 


Oold.. 
BUver. 


KIOAPITDLATION. 


24,000 

64/)00 
78,000 

97,000 
78,000 


$18,000 
18,600 

$86,600 

$1,670,000 
86,600 


Total 


176,000  $1,696,600 


The  shipments  of  treasare  bj  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  New  York  for 
the  month  of  October,  compared  with  those  of  a  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  was  as  follows : — 

18S6.  18(7. 


October    6 $2,277,860 

October  20 1,901,279 


Total $4,179,189 


October  11 $2,007,890 

October  20 1,697,048 


Total $8,704,488 


This  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  shipments  for  October,  1857.  of  $474,707. 
For  the  ten  months  of  the  respective  years  '66  and  '57,  inclusive,  the  com- 
parison stands  thus : — 


1866. 
1867. 


$40,818,806 
86,768,418 


Decreasein  1857 $4,644,798 

As  noticed  above,  this  comparative  decrease  has  already  been  partly  made  up 
by  the  increased  shipments  by  the  later  steamers,  the  returns  of  which  are  not  yet 
compiled. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  article  we  have  referred  to  the  bankmg  movemeoi, 
but  we  now  present  our  usual  comparative  statistics  showing  the  changes  sinoe 
the  last  month.  At  Xew  York  the  regular  line  of  loans  and  discounts  has  act- 
ually decreased,  but  the  distribution  of  the  certificates  of  deposit  received  for  the 
country  bank-notes,  and  their  absorption  under  the  head  of  loans,  has  made  a 
slight  apparent  increase.  The  gradual  redemption  of  these  by  the  country  banks 
will  again  reduce  the  total,  unl^s  the  banks  find  more  businees  paper  which  they 
are  willing  to  discount.  We  annex  a  statement  containing  the  averages  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year : — 

WXKKLT  AVlRAOia  OF  MIW  TOEK  CRT  BANKS. 


Date.  Capital. 

Jan.  8,  1867  66,286,068 

Jan.     10...  66,286,068 

Jan.     17...  66,286,068 

Jan.     24...  66,286,068 


HjoaniaDd 
dlvconota. 

Specie. 

GlrcvlatlOD. 

Deponltt. 

109,149,168 

11.172,244 

8,602,118 

96,846,216 

110,160.284 

11,090,108 

8,828,895 

90,709.710 

110,860,401 

11,966.164 

8,047,066 

98.086,766 

111,094,416 

11,688,924 

7,879,027 

88,644,676 
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Dtto. 

i^    tl... 

•  Febi      7... 

Febi    U... 

?eh.    21... 

Febi    «8... 

Mtrli   7... 

MirtiU... 

Mirti21... 

MirTi28... 

April    4... 

April  11... 

April  18... 

April  26... 

M»f      2... 

M*y      «... 

M*y    16... 

M»7    2S... 

M*f    SO... 

Jane  -  6... 

Jost    11... 

Jane    20... 

Jnoe   27... 

Jolj      I... 

July    11... 

July    18... 

July    26... 

An^     1... 

Aug.     8... 

Aug.   16... 

Aug.    22... 

Aog.    29... 

Sept     6... 

Sept  12... 

Sept  19... 

Sept  26... 

OctV     S... 

Oci'r   10... 

OctV   17... 

OctV   24... 

OctV  SI... 

KoT'r    7 . . . 

NoT'r  14... 

NoT'r  21... 

KotV  28... 

DecTr     6... 

DecTr  12... 


69,266,484 

69,266,484 

69,266,484 

69,266,484 

69,266,434 

69,266,484 

69,266,434 

69,296,484 

69,296,484 

69,618,880 

69,618,880 

69,618,880 

69,618,880 

69,618,880 

69,618,880 

69,618,830 

69,700,000 

69,700,000 

60,264,706 

60,264,706 

62.000.000 

64,600,000 

64.676,110 

64,576,110 

64.676,110 

64,626,110 

64,626,110 

64,626,110 

64,^26,110 

66,027.706 

66,027,706 

66,027,706 

66,027.706 

66,027,706 

66,600.000 

66,000,000 

64,600,000 

68.770.187 

68.470.187 

68.470.187 

68.470,187 

68,470,187 

63.470,187 

68,470.187 

68.470.187 

68,470.187 


Same  time  last  year : — 
IWrlS,'66    66,286,068 


Louitaad 
dlaeoiinti. 

111,786,888 

112.876,718 

112,722.799 

111,778,678 

111,187.717 

111.899,649 

118.250.980 

113.448.692 

112.884.026 

114.888.902 

116,874,717 

114,898.174 

118,891,910 

114,409.275 

116,068.822 

114,620.042 

114.049.108 

114.049.688 

115.838,598 

115.412.641 

116.119,690 

115.016,604 

116.044.808 

116.028,618 

117,865.321 

118,848.181 

120,697,060 

122,077,262 

121,241,472 

120,189,682 

116,688,919 

112,221,366 

109.985,672 

108,777,421 

107,791.488 

106.986,499 

101,917,669 

97,246,826 

96,698,618 

96.817,764 

96.866.241 

96.289.247 

95.876,482 

94.968.130 

96.838.687 

96,526,137 


Spade. 
12,191.826 
11.148.894 
10.497.382 
10,482,168 
10,646.264 
11,707,846 
11,077,732 
11,291,878 
11.825,788 
11.638,782 
10,884,490 
12,061.872 
11.827.861 
12,009.911 
12,011.491 
12.648.694 
18.126.734 
12,816.616 
18.184.716 
11.974.879 
12.790.466 
10,901.091 
12.887.846 
12.666,146 
18,594,606 
12,956,866 
12,918.018 
11,787,367 
11,860,646 
10,097.173 

9,241.376 
10,229.966 
12,181,867 
18,656.186 
18.827,096 
11,400.418 
11,476,294 

7,848.280 
10.411.648 
12,888.441 
16.492,162 
19,461.966 
28,167.980 
24.808,146 
26,069.882 
26,068,877 


drenlatioiL 

8,024.948 

8.426.817 

8.161.799 

8.106,074 

8.169,275 

8,466.697 

8.462.641 

8,494.238 

8.478.829 

8.812.828 

8,787,844  . 

8.770,828 

8,786.768 

9.006.566 

9,182,788 

8.986.297 

8,738,026 

8,696,698 

8.888,672 

8,696,898 

8,693.801 

8.506.066 

8.901.690 

8,693,678 

8,448.838 

8,628.814 

8.666,422 

8.981.740 

8,780,012 

8.694.011 

8,671.060 

8.673.192 

8,822,816 

8,073,801 

7,888,808 

7,916.102 

7.628,699 

8,087,441 

6,884.789 

6,884.748 

6,484.312 

6.268.662 

6.288.417 

6.620.788 

6,666.000 

6.848,494 


Bepedti. 
92,466,286 
96,029.489 
91,917.186 
92.448.944 
92.178,280 
95,868,22t 
94,281.269 
96.406,460 
92,614.660 
97.840,914 
96.618.908 
96,461.417 
96,268,612 
99,169,478 
98.968,318 
98,818,704 
97,806,084 
96,147,814 
96,694,891 
96.168,987 
96,9H9,618 
94,818,716 
98,834,588 
94.624.478 
94.446.798 
93.683,786 
94,446,967 
94,486,417 
92,866,828 
89,364,046 
84,812,886 
79.491,817 
76,888,376 
76,772,774 
73,816,611 
67,978,667 
68,301.681 
62.894,628 
67,530.384 
61,468.664 
68.884,778 
72.692,646 
79,813.291 
79,609.226 
78.492,066 
75,866.184 


108,886,686        10,882,648        8^16,864        89,690,660 


Tbe  later  statemeDts  in  December  will  show  a  farther  large  increase  in  specie. 
We  annex  a  continuation  of  the  weekly  average  of  the  Boston  banks : — 


WBKKLT  ATXaAOBS  AT  B08T0V. 


Not.  21 

Otpital $81,960,000 

Loam  it  ditcounte.. .  • .  60,900,000 

Specie 8,950,000 

Doe  from  otb«r  banks. .  6.928,900 

Dm  toother  banks.. .  • .  4,229,000 

Deposits 15.708.000 

Oirenlation 6.708,400 


Not.  80. 
$81,960,000 
50.748.000 

4,160.700 

6.987.600 
•  4,277,000 
16,784,784 

6,010,600 


Deo.  7. 

$81,960,000 

60,822.000 

4.266.600 

6.840.000 

4.172,600 

16,186,600 

6,286.000 


Dee.  14. 

$81,960,000 

60,783,600 

4.860,000 

5,826,000 

4.139,000 

16.927.000 

6.888,600 


1(^ 
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We  have  also  compiled  the  foUowiog  retaras  of  the  condition  of  the  basin  of 
Massachnsetta,  on  the  4th  December,  1857,  from  the  returns  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  :— 


Notes,  billB  of  exch'ge,  &c.      $92,482,001 

Specie 6.488.416 

Real  estate 1,416,89S 


$99,881,808 


OapitoL $60,885,722 

Net  circulation 10,8 1 2, 1 77 

I>€po8ita 21,789,660 

Profits  on  band 6.844,849 

$99,881,808 

The  above. statement  exhibits  a  contraction  in  the  circulation  of  $6,062,644 
since  August  3d.  It  also  appears  that  the  banks  of  Massachusetts  have  at  the 
present  time  less  than  two  dollars  of  paper  and  circulation  for  each  dollar  of 
specie.  The  above  statement  also  exhibits,  as  compared  with  the  1st  day  of 
January  last,  an  increase  in  the  item  of  capital  of  $1,813,792  ;  and  of  specie, 
$562,659 ;  and  a  decrease  in  the  item  of  net  circulation  of  $6,592,055 ;  of  de- 
posits, $1,823,536  ;  and  of  loans,  $7,243,160. 

We  continue  likewise  our  usual  comparative  weekly  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  banks  at  New  Orleans : — 


WKKKLT  AVEaAGES  AT  NTW  OELXANS. 

Not.  14.  Not.  21.  Not.  28.                 Dec.  5t 

Specie $6,767,164  $7,402,019  $8,037,082  $8,600,124 

Circulation. 4,728,824  4.806,089  4.128,874          4.121.804 

Deposits. 8,726.868  9.087.182  10,02M48           9.888,078 

Short  loans 16,916.749  16,984,862  16,687,689  16,106,736 

Exchange 2,209,244  2,482,801  8,029.908           8,248,898 

Due  distant  banks 584,934  628,048  566,019             818,199 

Long  and  short  loans 19.646,971  18,464,189  17,851,794  17,758,178 

The  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  month  of 
November,  were  $1,050,585  less  than  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year, 
$1,470,772  more  than  for  the  same  period  of  1865,  and  $4,786,118  more  than  for 
the  same  month  of  1864.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  receipts  were  entered 
directly  for  warehousing,  so  that  the  value  thrown  upon  the  market  was  exceed- 
ingly small : — 

FOailGN  IMPOKTS  AT  NBW  TOKK  IV   VOVUCBKa. 

18M.  18Si.  18(6.  I8S7. 

Entered  for  consumption $6,746,6881  $7,664,782  $9,780,429  $2,792,186 

Entered  for  warehousing 2,186,866  2,647,741  8.818.842  6,821,688 

Free  goods 662,817  1,780,287  1,097.624  1,776.884 

Specie  and  bullion.. 89,121  14,878  821,760  8,027,808 

Total  entered  at  the  port....     $8,681,842    $11,947,188    $14,468,646    $18,417,960 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.       1,481,776         1,197,660        1,726.644        8,162,816 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  specie  and  bullion,  from  foreign  ports,  were 
unusually  large — indeed  larger  than  for  any  previous  month  within  the  last  ten 
years,  (always  excepting  the  California  shipments,)  and  we  believe  larger  thao 
for  any  previous  month  in  the  history  of  the  port.  This  leaves  the  total  foreign 
imports  ut  New  York,  since  January  1st,  $19,879,913  greater  than  for  the  cor- 
responding eleven  months  of  last  year,  $79,084,599  greater  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1855,  and  $49,365,692  greater  than  for  1854 :— 
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rOEIIOX  IMPO&TB  AT  NEW  TOEK  FOE  SLXYKN  MOUTHS,  FEOM  JAMUAET   IbT. 

18S4.  im.  18S6.  18S7. 

Entered  for  consumption...  $126,166,448  $104,408,468  $148,662,621  $120,107,089 

Eolered  for  warehousing. . .  28,968,726      24,1 16,079      84,660,286      70,033,886 

Frae  goods 14,867,342       18,066,406       16,760,960       19,068.484 

Specie  and  bullion 2,069,116          747,776        1,667,649      12.216,910 

ToUl  entered  at  the  poll. .    $172,066,626  $142,836,719  $201,641,406  $221,421,818 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse       21,006,667      22,266.646      24,097,168      87,024,982 

Of  the  imports  of  dry  goods  during  the  month  of  November,  the  great  balk 

htre  been  thrown  into  warehouse,  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  .dollars  having 

gone  directly  into  consumption.    The  total  receipts  of  foreign  dry  goods  at  the 

port  of  New  York,  during  the  month  of  November,  are  81»999,013  less  than  for 

the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  $1,595,144  less  than  for  the  corresponding 

period  of  1855,  and  9254,086  less  than  for  the  same  time  in  1854 : — 

XMrOETS  or  rOESION  DET  goods  at  mew  TOEK  FOE  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVKMBEE. 

SRTBEED  FOE  OONSUMPTIOir. 

18i4.  im.  im.  18S7. 

Ktnalactnres  of  wool $820,267  $924,069  $884,627  $182,088 

Maoubctures  of  cotton 204,446  489,762  746,188  67,042 

Manufactures  of  silk 690,767  977,765  1,074,671  88.748 

Msoafactures  of  flax 284,060  897,226  643,868  66,012 

MiKellaoeous  dry  goods. .. .  268,712  274,889  274,144  69,281 

Total $1,608,281      $3,063,700      $3,478,848         $398,171 

WITBDEAWN  FEOM  WAEEHOUSB. 

1854.  18S).  18S6.  18S7. 

Maonfactures  of  wool $167,102  $62,270  $82,988  $154,950 

Maoo&ctnres  of  cotton 52.618  64,078  186,807  74,289 

Msoafactures  of  sUk 102,264  29,439  166.945  127.187 

Maou&cturesofflax 68.166  82.190  67.739  26,716 

Milcellaneons  dry  goods....  28,881  46,284  56.220  42,318 

Tocal $418,971  $223,256  $488,199         $425,409 

Add  entered  for  consumption        1.603.231         8,0'>3,700        8,473.848  398,171 

Total  thrown  on  market      $2,022,202      $3,286,956      $3,961,547         $823,580 

ENTEEED  FOE  WAEKHOU8IM0. 

18S4.  im.  18S6.  1857. 

Manufactures  of  wool $68,292  $176,557  $198,179  $424,866 

Maoulactures  of  cotton 185,808  292,587  889,220  620,988 

MaoafACturesofsilk. 196,909  289,766  195,826  488.688 

Manufactures  of  flax. 59,069  107,094  183.681  290,811 

MisceUaoeous  dry  goods 167,203  119,588  63,857  230,579 

Total $616,781         $985,542         $979,763       $2,055,927 

Add  entered  for  consumption        1,608,231        8,063,700        8,478,848  398,171 

ToUl  entered  at  port. .       $2,220,012      $4,049,242      $4,453,111       $2,454,098 

This  leaves  the  total  imports  of  dry  goods  at  New  York,  since  January  Ist, 
ooly  9742,735  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  $27,932,618  in 
excess  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1855,  and  $10,399,248  in  excess  of  the  same 
period  of  1854.  The  warehousing  account  is  very  large,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  recent  commercial  embarrassments  which  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  stock  in 
bond,  but  also  to  the  large  warehousing  movement  in  anticipation  of  the  change 
to  the  tariff  that  took  effect  last  July : — 
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IMPORTS  OP  rOftUOir  DET  goods  at  TBI  PORT  OF  KXW  TORS,  V0&  ZLSTXV  VOVTBB, 

PROlf   JANUARY   IST. 

BNTRRID  FOR  OONSUllPTXOy. 

1864.  mi.  18S6.  1857. 

MRnufactaresofwool 117.629,660  $16,686,662  $23,060,624  $19,848,604 

Manufactares  of  cotton 12,768.689      7,774,606  14,108,868  18,911,067 

Manafactures  of  silk 28,989.616     19,866,864  27,886,024  22,141,161 

Manufactures  of  flax 6,166,876      6,290,906  7,601,681  6,170,627 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 6,186,977      4,777,946  6,686,099  5,660,187 

Total. $66,624,668  $68,886,262    $78,686,091    $66,116,896 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WARIHOUSI. 

18S4.  18§i.  18W.  1867. 

Manufactures  of  wool $4,046,164  $2,884,214   $2,670,682  $6,081,888 

Manufactures  of  cotton 2,604,128  2,096,998      2,024,260  2,818,062 

Manufactures  of  silk 2,882,267  2,614,660      1,979,846  4,089,982 

Manufactures  of  flax 889,642  1,189,270        986.018  1,420.748 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 879,266  786,980        428,828  776,468 

Total  withdrawn $10,661,428   $8,870,067    $7,982,619  $14,081,128 

Add  entered  for  consumption 66.624,668    68,886,262   78,686,091    66,116,896 

Totalthrownuponmarket...    76,276,000   62,266,819   86,618,710   80,197,624 

XMTXRKD  FOR  WARXHOUSING. 

18S4.    18S5.    18S6.    18S7. 

Manufactures  of  wool $4,668,179  $1,746,241  $8,124,867  $7,864,770 

Manufactures  of  cotton 2,669,442  1,788,099  2,228,962  4.178,679 

Manuftietures  of  silk 8,664,962  2,106,629  2,188,144  6,018,966 

Manufactures  of  flax 1,186,668  987,403  1,128,998  2,661,074 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 687,490  788,886  689,766  1,904,668 

Total $12,606,721    $7,810,667    $9,260,711  $22,618,141 

Add  entered  for  consumption.. .. .    66,624,668    63,886,262    78,686,091    66,116,896 

Total  entered  at  the  port....  78,280,289  60,696,919  87,886,802  88,629,687 
The  export  trade  for  the  month  was  quite  large,  coDsidcring  the  difficulty  of 
negotiating  foreign  exchange  and  the  general  derangement  of  business  affairs. 
The  total  shipments  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  exclusive  of  specie,  was 
^972,868  less  than  for  November.  1856,  31,954,073  less  than  for  November, 
1855,  and  $1,726,202  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  month  in  1854.  The 
shipments  of  specie  show  a  slight  increase : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVXMSER. 

18§4.     18SS.     18§6.     18S7. 

Domestic  produce $4,660,007  $8,344,338  $7,641,696  $6,246,699 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 116,884  129,405  66,662  886,628 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).. .  828,889  806,817  202,093  1,194,366 

Specie  and  bullion 8,588,001  1,01 1,900  2,955,889  8,289,231 

Total  exports. 8,688,281       9,792,466     10,766,189     10,066,718 

Total  exclusive  of  specie....       6,100,280      8,780,666       7,799,860      6,826,482 

This  Itaves  the  shipments  from  the  port  of  New  York  since  January  1st,  ex- 
closive  of  specie,  $5,968,570  less  than  the  corresponding  total  of  last  year,  but 
96,126,095  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1855,  and  $10,442,873  greater 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1854 : — 
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nrosn  rmov  vkw  iobx  to  FOftxioir  foetb,  roE  elwvek  monthb,  feom  January  Ibt. 

18S4.  18SS.  1856.  18)7. 

Domestic  produce $62,667,868  164.766,778  $71,007,627  $68,970,897 

fweign  merchandise  (free) ... .  1,661,968  8,618.876  876.668  8.726,297 
Foretgu  mercbaDdise  (datiable)  4,289,044  4,290,000  2,887,028  6,104.664 
Specie  and  bullioa 87,101,142    26,689,206     86,489,686     86,826,128 

Total  exporU 96,460,017     89,814,868  110,209,908  106,626.870 

Total,  exclnsiye  of  specie. .     68,868,876    62,676,668    74,770,818    68,801,748 

A  considerable  part  of  the  dif&renoe,  as  compared  with  last  jear,  is  owiog  no 
doubt  to  the  falling  off  in  valaes,  as  nearly  all  articles  of  domestic  pi(>dace  are 
eatered  for  export  at  lower  rates,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  still  more  strongly 
narked  daring  the  next  six  months. 

The  cash  revenae,  as  we  have  already  stated,  shows  a  very  important  deficiency, 
Hid  there  is  now  no  question  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  loan  to  meet  the 
eirraot  expenses  of  government.  As  the  revenue  has  been,  for  some  years  past, 
more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  Treasury,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup* 
poee  that  the  embarrassment  will  be  more  than  temporary : — 

CASH  DUTIKS   ESOEIVKD  AT  NEW  TOES  FEOM  ^AMUAET    IST. 

mi.  mi.         im.  mi. 

First  quarter $10,878,699  81  $7,688,288  21  $11,642,681  46  $18,406,818  26 

Seeond  quarter....       8,864,261  46  6,711,667  60     10,898,464  29      6,886,708  86 

TUrd  quarter 12,699,868  06  11,601,617  60     14,480,078  08     18,188,882  90 

Id  October 2,402,116  10  8,829,194  96       8,891,280  97         867,634  99 

In  November. 1,761,028  46  2,171,707  76      2,774,846  68      1,121,792  70 

Total  since  Jan.  1     86,690,967  86     81,402,866  02    48,187,800  48     84,466,681  90 

This  deficiency  occurs  at  a  very  inopportune  moment,  inasmuch  as  the  army 
esUmates  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  increased  by  the  difficulties  with  the  Mor- 
iDons,  but  it  will  be  promptly  met,  and  will  soon  be  made  up  when  trade  revives. 
We  also  annex  our  usual  monthly  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  export  trade 
from  New  Tork,  in  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce : — 

OUfPAEATtVE    tTATEMBNT   OF    THE   BZPOETS  OF   A   FEW  LEADING   ABTI0LE8  OF   DOlfESTIO 
raODUCB,  FEOM  NEW  TOEK  TO  FOEEION  POETS,  FEOM  JAMUAEY  1  TO  DEOEMBEE  16. 

18$6.         1867.  18^6.        1857. 


Aihes— pots,bbls...          8,678  12,971 

pearls 1,440  8,629 

Beeswax,  lbs. 206,180  268,907 

Bresdstuffi*— 

Wheat  floor,  bbls.   1,869,416  1,008,871 

RyeiliHir. 11,890  8,790 

Oorn  meal 76,683  48.626 

Wheat,  bosh 9,167,489  8,688,468 

Rye 1,268,828  81,446 

Com. 8,767,117  1,960,664 

Cuidlee,  mold,  boxes       44,609  49.7 1 5 

sperm 4,761  6,679 

Coal,  tons. 7,222  21,776 

CotUm,  bales.. 188,118  169,680 

Hay 4,416  12,714 

Hops 4,226  2,161 

Naval  stores-— 
Tarpentioe.bbU..        81,669       61,110 
Spts.  turpentine. .        84,868       46,918 


Rosio 461,669     897.108 

Tar 20,241        82,464 

Pitch 2,780  8,476 

Oils— whale,  galls..        44,878     449,909 

sperm 698,062     882,826 

lard 66,068       82,426 

linseed ,       6,006       81,889 

Provisions — 

Pork,  bbls 188,782       49,478 

BeeL 64,481        46,179 

Out  meats,  lbs...  28,088,986  18,209,984 

Butter 1,091,118      867,668 

Oheese 8,606,866  4,297,841 

Lard 10,496,691  14^08,010 

Rice,  tcs 87,016        28,888 

Tallow,  lbs 1,161,939  8,061,417 

Tobacco—crude.pkg.       82,879        40,660 

manuf.,lb8.  4.778,716  2,804,497 

Whalebone,  lbs 1,858,408  1,889,018 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  almost  eyery  article 
of  domestic  produce.  This  is  true  not  only  in  regard  to  quantity  but  also  in 
regard  to  value.  The  decrease  is  most  strongly  marked  in  breadstuff  and  pro- 
visions. Of  course,  one  reason  why  breadstuffs  have  not  been  shipped  more 
freely  have  been  the  comparative  plenty  of  foreign  harvests ;  but  another  pro- 
minent cause  is  the  disarrangement  of  foreign  and  domestic  exchanges  and  the 
great  difficulty  in  moving  produce.  The  seaboard  towns  and  New  England  wiD 
DOW  be  supplied  from  the  stock  which  has  reached  tidewater  and  remains  unsold, 
(about  500,000  barrels  of  flour  are  thus  on  hand)  and  by  the  receipts  per  rail- 
road, and  from  Southern  ports  still  open.  When  canal  navigation  is  resumed  in 
the  spring,  the  remaining  surplus  in  the  country  must  begin  to  move.  There 
willl)e  an  unprecentcd  accumulation  of  Indian  corn,  and  an  abundance  of  wheal 
and  flour,  and  these  must  be  sold  at  such  prices  as  will  induce  shippers  to  take 
them.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  Europe — that  of  dear  food — will  thus  be 
removed,  and  for  some  years  to  come  the  products  of  the  soil  must  find  bayi 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 


HEW  TORI  C0TT09  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  DECEMBER  25. 

raSTABSD  rom  THS  XXBCHJkJrrS*  MAOAZXXV  BT  CWAKT.ia  W.  FKEDERICXSOK,  BKOKXX,  KZW  TORK. 

My  last  review  was  dated  November  STth,  since  which  time  the  market  bae 
been  dull  and  declining.  The  aspect  of  afiairs  abroad  has  been  such  as  not  to 
warrant  purchases,  and  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  exchange,  such  as  almost 
to  stop  shipments,  unless  sent  forward  under  positive  orders  by  direction  of 
SoQlbem  owners.  Some  few  parcels  pressed  in  sale  have  found  unwilling  par- 
chasers  for  export,  at  prices  generally  below  the  current  rates  of  the  day,  and 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  not  to  touch  the  article  unless  at  figures  below  those 
ruling  at  the  close  of  our  report.  For  home  consumption  the  demand  contiooes 
light,  and  although  there  is  rather  more  inquiry,  still  not  enough  to  sustain 
holders  in  their  views.  The  total  sales  for  the  month  are  viewed  at  9,000  bales, 
about  one- half  for  shipment.  Our  unsold  stock  is  estimated  at  12,000  bales  and 
Increasing.    The  market  closes  at  the  following  nominal  quotations : — 

UpOaod.       N.O.&T«xaa. 

Ifiddltrar 9|  10 

Good  nuddUng 10  lOJ 

MiddUi^&ir lOi  lOi 

Estimates  of  crop  of  the  South  range  from  3a00,000  to  3.200,000  bales. 
Her«  the  g^^oeral  op'mion  may  be  put  at  a,2oaOOO  to  3,300,000  baks,  both 
■ariirabU^  riv>M* : — 

R««ipls  to  date bal^  $$:>.000  Decrease  ST6,000 

Expert  to  Gr«at  BriUiD :ii$;^i\K>  locrvase  46,000 

Export  to  FnLDce. $0,000  IVcrease  SS.000 

Tocalexp^vts 4SX,000  locreftM  4,100 

S«9ckoBhaDd 4^^,000  Decrease  192.000 
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THE  nilAVCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SEPORT   OF   THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE   TREASURY   FOR   1857. 

Tie  aQDoal  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  state  of  the  fiDanceB, 
I  a  docameot  always  looked  for  with  great  interest  by  the  country.  The  first 
report  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cobb,  presented  to  Congress  December  8th,  1857,  will 
leodve,  owing  to  the  present  condition  of  monetary  affairs,  a  more  general  and 
earefnl  attention  than  is  nsaally  given  to  such  documents.  The  receipts  for  the 
ixtl  year  ended  June  30th,  1857,  were  as  follows : — 

(^Barters  ending  Ciutonis.  Lands.  Miscelkneons.  TotaL 

Sept'r  80,1856...  $20,677,740  40  |892,880  89  $855,810  67  121,925,48186 

Dee'r  81,1856...  14,248,414  90  808,262  86  128,999  59  15,175.667  85 

Iiirdi81,1857...  19,055,828  55  1,066,640  11  274,054  90  20,395.028  56 

June    80,1867...  9,899,421  20  1,068,218  28  172,756  92  11,185.891  40 


TotaL $63,876,906  06     $8,829,486  64     $926,121  98    $68,631,518  67 

Balance  oo  hand  July  Ist,  1856 19,901,825  46 

Aggregate  means  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1856>57 $88,582,889  \% 

Expend  iturea  for  the  year — 

Civil,  foreign  iDtercourse,  and  miscellaneous $27,581,922  87 

Service  in  charge  of  Interior  Department 5,858,274  72 

Ditto,  War  Department 19,261.774  16 

Ditto,  Navy  Department 12.726,856  69 

Porehase  of  the  public  debt 6,948,896  91 

Total $70,822,724  85 


Balance  in  the  Treasury  July  1,  1867 $17,710,114  27 

The  transactions  of  the  Treasury  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  1858,  being  from  July  1, 1857,  to  September  30, 1857,  were — 

Eeeeiptt  from  Ezpendltnroa  for 


Costume. $18,678,729  87 

Poblic  lands 2,059,449  39 

Miscellaneous  sources.. .  296,641  05 


Total $20,929,819  81 

Rzoess  expenditures.. . .         2,784,708  56 


Oivil  list,  foreign  inter- 
course. <l;c $7,815,789  00 

Interior  Department. . .  8,240,098  99 

War  Department 7,290,960  88 

Navy  Department 8.916.906  9 f^ 

The  public  debt 1,951,782  6(V 


Total $28,714,528  37 

The  estimates  for  the  entire  current  fiscal  year,  and  for  the  next  year^  are  thus 
presented : — 

Balance  in  Treasury  July  1, 1867 $17,710,1 14  27 

Receipts  for  Ist  quarter  of  1857-68  (actual) 20,029,819  81 

Receipts  for  2d,  3d,  and  4th  quarters  (estimated)      86,750.000  00 

Aggregate  means  for  the  year  1857-68 $75,889,984  08 

Aggregate  of  estimated  expenditures,  ditto 74,963,068  41 

Estimated  balance  July  1, 1858 $426,876  67 

Eitimates  for  1858-69— 
BeceipU 76,500,000  00 

Totil  means $75,926,875  67 

Expenditures. 74,064,765  97 

Balance  July  1,1869 $1,862,119  70 

VOL.  XXXVIII. KO.  I.  6 
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Owing  to  the  present  revulsion  in  trade  and  commerce,  the  Secretary  accom- 
panies these  estimates  with  a  statement  of  facts  and  principles  upon  which  they 
have  been  made.  The  exports  and  imports  have  usnally  borne  a  relative  propor- 
tion— the  amounts,  respectivelv,  not  differing  greatly  from  each  other.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1857,  the  exports  were  ^362,949,144,  and  the  imports 
$360,890,141.  The  average  rate  of  increase  of  importations  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  ten  per  cent  a  year,  excepting  for  two  years,  attributable  to  tem- 
porary causes.  For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1857,  the  importatioiw 
were  a  little  less  than  $89,000,000,  and  the  customs  received  were  $18,573,729  37. 
The  merchandise  entered  for  duty  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  the  previoua 
year  was  valued  at  $210,000,000.  Adding  ten  per  cent,  the  importations  for 
the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  current  year  would  be  $231,000,000.  Tb« 
commercial  pressure  will  reduce  this  amount  one-fourth,  or  to  $174,000,000. 
Under  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  this  amount  would  produce  forty-three  millions  of 
dollars  of  revenue.  Under  the  act  of  March  3, 1857,  the  duty  received  will  be 
one-fourth  less,  or  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  revenue  Irom  importations  during  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be 
sufficient,  when  paid,  to  meet  the  expenditures  during  the  same  period.  A  large 
portion  of  the  goods  imported  are  warehoused,  and  the  duties  are  not  payable 
until  entered  for  consumption,  which  may  be  deferred  by  law  for  three  years. 
To  meet  this  temporary  exigency  it  is  recommended  that  authority  be  given  the 
Treasury  Department  to  issue  treasury  notes,  not  to  exceed  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  in  amount,  payable  within  a  limited  time,  and  carrying  a  specified  rate  of 
interest. 

It  is  recommended  that  hereafter  annual  appropriations  be  made  for  the  ex- 
penses of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  that  the  same  mode  of  defraying  such  ex- 
penses be  authorized  for  the  Pacific  coast  that  now  regulates  the  collections  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  The  amount  of  these  expenses  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  erection  of  new  custom-houses,  the  construction  of  revenue  cutters,  and  toe 
salaries  of  persons  required  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  July,  1857.  was  $29,060,386  90.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  paid  the  sum  of  $3,895,232  39 — leaving  the  public  debt  at 
this  time  $25,165,154  51.  Since  the  third  of  March  last  there  has  been  paid  of 
the  public  debt  $4,878,377  53. 

A  protective  tariff  is  examined  at  some  length,  and  the  Secretary  concludes 
that  "  a  policy  so  partial  and  unjust  in  its  operations  cannot  command  the  ap- 
proval of  the  country."  The  day  has*  passcKi  for  increased  restrictions  on  com- 
merce. He  regards  it  as  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  occasional  revulsions  which 
have  so  seriously  affected  our  manufacturing  interest  are  attributable  to  the  want 
of  a  high  protective  system.  It  needs  •'  steady  prices,  a  sound  currency,  and  pro- 
tection against  the  ruinous  effects  of  expansions  in  the  credit  system." 

No  change  is  recommended  in  the  tariff  act  of  March  3, 1857.  It  has  been  in 
operation  less  than  six  months — a  period  too  short  to  judge  of  its  workings  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  examine  specifically  the  cause  of  the  present  revul- 
sion in  trade,  and  refers  it  to  at  undue  expansion  of  the  credit  system,  of  which 
the  banks  constitute  an  important  part.  The  operations  of  individuals  and  oi 
other  corporations  besides  banks  have  contributed  to  the  present  condition  ol 
things. 

To  restrain  banking  and  railroad  corporations  from  exceeding  their  propei 
bounds,  a  compulsory  bankrupt  law  is  proposed,  which  shall  apply  to  such  cot' 
poralions  alone' 

The  success  of,  the  independent  treasury  system,  and  its  advantages  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  country  over  the  former  deposit  system,  are  fully  set  forth.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  States  of  the  Union  should  conduct  their  financial  oj^era- 
tioos  un  the  same  plan.  It  would  increase  the  demand  for  gold  and  silver,  and 
tend  to  retain  them  in  the  country.  The  suppression  of  all  bank  notes  undei 
twenty  dollars  is  suggested. 

The  director  of  the  .mint  xecoismeiids  that  the  same  seigniorage  of  one-hali 
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fer  cent  be  charged  od  bullion  withdrawn  in  the  form  of  bars  for  export  that  is 
paid  on  coid,  io  which  the  Secretary  coocurs. 

The  act  for  the  better  orgaoization  of  the  treasury  has  been  executed  so  far  as 
practicable.     A  modificatioo  is  suggested. 

PtofesBor  J.  H.  Alexander  is  now  in  London,  consulting  with  an  English 
commissioDer  relative  to  a  decimal  arrangement  of  the  coinage  of  that  country 
•ad  of  the  United  States,  so  that  the  units  of  each  shall  hereafter  be  easily  and 
exactly  commensurable. 

The  report  concludes  by  referring  briefly  to  the  various  reports  from  the  heads 
of  offices  under  the  Treasury  Department,  and  recommends  the  suggestions  con- 
tuned  therein  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

PAMPHLETS  Off  THE  CURREffCT  AffD  BAffKlffO. 

We  haye  published,  since  the  commencement  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1857, 
ttveral  original  papers  connected  with  that  all-absorbing  subject,  and  we  have 
received  a  number  of  printed  pamphlets  from  different  sections  of  the  country. 
We  can,  however,  do  little  more  than  give  the  titles  of  these  pamphlets  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  subject. 

I.  The  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton  has  republished  "  Remarks  on  the  Currency 
and  Banking,  having  Reference  to  the  present  Derangement  of  the  Circulating 
Medium  in  the  United  States."  The  substance  of  this  treatise  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  the  summer  of  1841.  This  pamphlet,  which  covers  sixty- three 
pages,  octavo,  treats  of  the  circulating  medium,  the  suspension  of  specie  pay 
ments,  a  National  Bank,  and  improvements  in  the  banking  system.  In  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  same,  Mr.  Appleton  gives  copious  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  which 
be  published  in  1831,  entitled,  "  An  examination  of  the  Banking  System  of 
MaaBachuaetts,  in  Reference  to  the  Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charters."  The  appendix 
also  embraces  the  article  by  the  same  writer,  "  The  Money  Crisis  and  the  New 
York  Banks,"  which  was  published  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  November 
1857,  (vol.  xxxvii.,  pages  593-598,)  under  our  "  Journal  of  Banking,  Currenot 
iKD  Finance." 

II.  The  Hon.  Wiluam  Greoo,  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Edgefield  District,  has  sent  us  a  speech  on  resolutions  he  offered  on  the 
Bank  Question,  December,  1857,  occupying  forty-three  pages.  These  resolutions 
set  forth — 

1.  That  the  distressed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  unprecedented  derangement 
of  monetary  affairs,  render  it  necessary  for  this  Legislature  to  pass  some  act  to 
amend  the  bank  charters,  which  shall  in  future  restrain  bank  issues. 

2.  That  the  money  pressure  everywhere,  and  general  want  of  confidence,  render 
it  necessary  at  present  to  remove  all  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  the  banks, 
that  they  may  have  freedom  of  action,  and  bo  able  to  so  far  expand  as  to  g^ve 
a  forward  movement  to  the  produce  of  the  country  now  waiting  to  be  sent  to< 
market. 

3.  That  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  solvency  of  our  banks,  and  in  their  dis- 
position to  resume  specie  payments  as  speedily  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  closing  resolution  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven 
to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  subject  of  banking  in  South  Carolina,  and 
the  report  of  a  bill  for  the  action  of  the  House.  Mr.  Gregg  is,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected by  many  of  our  readers,  the  founder  of  the  Graniteville  (S.  C.)  Cotton 
Manufactory,  some  account  of  which  we  gave  in  a  letter  from  that  gentleman  in 
the  MerckanU*  Magazine  for  December,  1849,  (vol.  xxi.,  pages  671-672.)    It  was 
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established  some  years  previous,  and  has,  we  learn,  been  in  snccessfol  operatioQ 
ever  since,  conferring  great  benefits  on  the  poor  white  population  of  that  State. 
Mr.  Gregg  is  a  sound,  practical  thinker,  and  his  views  in  monetary  and  busineai 
matters  will  commend  the  respect  of  the  citizens  of  that  State  and  wherever  he 
is  known. 

III.  A  third  pamphlet  is  "  An  Address  on  Banks  and  Banking  :  delivered  bj 
W.  N.  Bilbo,  Esq.,  at  the  State  Capitol,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  November  16, 
1857.  Mr.  B.  enters  into  a  wide  range  of  discussion,  treating  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  State  system  of  Tennessee,  the  expediency  or  policy  of  bankg, 
what  he  deems  a  natural  constitutional  currency,  the  issue  of  small  bills,  and 
recommends  the  gradual  suppression  of  bills  under  twenty  dollars.  He  suggestB 
several  remedies  for  the  existing  evils  of  the  banking  system  in  that  State ;  among 
these  is  a  law  that,  after  a  certain  period,  no  bank  in  the  State  should  issue  or 
circulate  any  notes  or  bills  not  redeemable  in  specie  at  their  own  counters. 
Another  remedy  is  that  no  banks  in  Tennessee  should  in  future  be  allowed  with 
a  capital  actually  paid  in  of  less  than  $200,000,  and  that  all  banks  now  existing 
increase  their  capital  to  that  amount.  The  other  remedies  recommended  relate 
to  the  meeting  of  credited  agents  at  some  point,  the  payment  of  balances  in  specie, 
etc.  He  discusses  the  legality  and  justice  of  bank  suspensions,  and  closes  with 
arguments  directed  against  banks  of  paper  circulation. 

IV.  •'  The  Present  Crisis  or  the  Currency :  a  Tract  of  the  Times  for  Eveiy 
Man  who  can  Read,"  by  an  anonymous  writer,  who  styles  himself  *'  Bank  Crash, 
Esq."  This  pamphlet  is  copyrighted.  The  author,  after  discussing  "  the  cause," 
divides  his  subject  into  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  evil  from  which  we  now  suffer  is  simply  a  derangement  of  the  currency. 
2.  The  currency  is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  all  other  things.  3.  What  that 
is  which  gives  to  money  its  value.  4.  Equation  of  value  between  the  whole  cur- 
rency and  the  whole  of  that  for  which  it  is  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  5.  A 
currency  in  order  to  be  sound  must  be  stable.  6.  The  reason  why  the  trouble 
came  upon  us  just  when  it  did.    7.  The  remedy. 

V.  Se\-eral  other  papers  on  similar  topics,  which  we  have  not  received,  have 
been  issued  during  the  last  two  or  three  months,  and  among  them  is  one  entitled, 
**  The  Radical  Deficiency  in  the  Existing  Circulating  Medium,  and  the  Advan- 
tages of  a  Mutual  Currency,"  by  William  B.  Greene,  of  Boston.  The  merits  of 
Mr.  Greene  s  plan  are  freely  discussed  in  the  papers  of  that  city. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  NEW  STSTEH  OF  B15II56. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  £.  B.  Bishop,  of  Shreveport,  La., 
presents  the  outlimrs  of  a  plan  for  improving  the  various  systems  of  banking,  now 
in  existence  in  the  United  States,  and  for  making  them  uniform,  (or  nearly 
Oiuform*}  in  their  operations : — 

FaxKitAff  Hc2iT»  Editor  of  tke  Mertkants*  Ma^^ne  m%d  Ccmiw^treiml  Jierinf  : — 

Dkar  Sir  : — Thiukiug  that  a  communication  on  banking  would  command  mon 
r\s|?t:ct  and  attention  appoiriug  in  your  valuable  Ma^azluo,  than  in  any  other 
Anwrican  journal,  I  solicit  a  pkco,  prxwidcU  vou  think  anything  1  should  say 
wtmKl  have  any  useful  eti^t.  Havmir  piii6«t^l  througrh  the  crisis  of  1S37,  and 
th^HK^ht  much  OQ  the  subject  of  bjinkiu^.  and  suffered  twice  by  the  commercial 
troable»,  i  cannot  but  thiilk  that  ctmjidemce  is  the  great  de^i^idefatum  to  t>e  at- 
tained. 

The  -  old  or  indepeodeof  the  -  New  York  safety  fund."  **  the  State/*  and  tbe 
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"free  or  general "  bank  systems,  have  proTed  to  be  imperfect  No  plan  has  yet 
flitablished  racb  perfect  confidence  in  the  bill-holder  and  the  depositor,  that  de- 
■IDiDg  anti-bank  men,  brokers  or  editors,  may  not  frighten  the  people. 

To  establish  full  confidence  in  the  biU-holder,  is  the  first  object,  and  I  think  that 
it  can  be  done  to  sach  an  extent,  that  there  will  never  be  another  ran  upon  the 
btoks.     I  would  suggest  the  following  amendments  to  the  free  banking  law : — 

Ist  That  none  but  State  and  United  States  slocks  flaying  interest  semi-annu- 
i2bf  be  the  basis  of  bank  issues,  and  these  bonds  be  received  at  their  market 
TBiue  when  deposited — and  that  the  circulation  allowed  to  each  bankj  should  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  bonds  pledged  for  its  redemption. 

This  fund  will  secure  the  bill-holder  better  than  any  other  class  of  assets  in  the 
bank.  Whenever  a  State  authorizes  banking  on  its  bonds,  the  capitalists  of  that 
State  will  buy  up  and  deposit  all  of  its  bonds  for  banking  deposits  or  basis. 
This  will  prevent  the  bonds  from  being  hawked  about  in  other  States  and  foreign 
ooontriesy  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  **  bulls  and  bears."  Citizens  of  each 
State  woold  prefer  to  invest  capital  in  the  bonds  of  their  own  State.  Thus, 
each  State  would  borrow  from  its  own  people,  'paying  interest  to  them,  and 
thus  its  people  would  aid  in  sustaining. the  cr^it  of  their  own  State. 

2.  Make  each  and  everv  bank  in  the  State  under  the  law  bound  for  the  im- 
mediate redemption  of  each  other's  bills  of  issue,  whenever  officially  notified  of 
a  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  any  one  of  them. 

This  would  give  the  bill-holder  confidence  that  his  bills  would  be  redeemed  by 
some  bank.  If  a  bank  should  be  run  on,  the  bill-holder  would  he  delighted  in- 
stead of  frightened,  for  this  provision  would  make  his  bills  payable  everywhere, 
and  they  would  be  received  by  every  merchant  and  trader  in  the  State ;  thus  his 
bill  is  better  than  when  first  issued,  better  than  local  paper,  being  now  State 
bank  paper.  In  fact,  if  it  was  as  good  as  gold  or  silver  before  suspension,  it  is, 
after  suspension,  better  than  gold,  and  always  would  be  preferred,  being  lighter  of 
carnage  and  transmission. 

3d.  Any  bank  or  individual  redeeming  the  issue  of  any  suspended  bank,  may 
demand  of  said  failing  bank  ten  per  cent  interest  on  the  same  from  the  time  of 
purchase  uutii  paid,  or  may  demand  of  the  Bank  Controller  the  same  bonds,  at  the 
■amc  price  at  which  the  suspended  bank  deposited  them  with  him,  and  may  re- 
ceive a  new  issue  in  favor  of  any  othek*  bank  upon  the  same. 

in  this  there  is  a  double  and  valuable  inducement  to  redeem  the  circulation  by 
sound  banks  of  any  suspending  banks,  giving  them  a  high  rate  of  interest,  or 
hoods  upon  which  the  sound  bank  may  receive  an  additional  issue,  and  perhaps 
make  a  speculation  upon  the  rise  or  value  of  stocks. 

4th.  That  there  should  be  one-half  of  one  per  cent  assessed  and  collected  of  the 
net  carnuigs  of  all  the  banks,  deposited  in  one  "  clearing  house  "  in  each  State, 
to  pay  any  deficit  of  any  depositor,  (not  a  stockholder,)  of  any  failing  bank,  and 
that  said  fund  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  other  demand,  until  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  when  said  fund  shall  be  returned  to  the  banks  paying  it  in. 

5th.  That  the  depositors  of  any  bank  should  have  a  right  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  or  more  of  their  members,  who  shall  have  a  right  to  examine  the 
books  of  their  bank,  and  report  monthly  or  oftener  to  the  balance  of  the  depo- 
sitors, and  have  a  right  to  say  what  amount  of  the  deposits  may  be  loaned  out 
by  the  directors  from  time  to  time. 

The  4th  clause  is  like  the  safety  fund  of  New  York,  but  intended  only  to  pro- 
tect the  depositors,  the  bill-holder  bein^  fully  protected  in  former  clauses. 

The  5th  clause  inspires  confidence  in  the  depositors  of  a  bank,  and  as  the  billhold- 
ers  would  never  run  on  a  bank,  the  depositors  would  have  no  interest  in  deposit- 
ing money  one  week,  and  next  week  drawing  it  out  again.  Thus  in  the  first 
clauses  the  bill-holders  are  ampiv  provided  for  against  depositors,  brokers,  editors, 
or  anti-bank  men.  The  latter  clauses  secure  the  banks  m  sustaining  each  other's 
credit,  and  in  the  reports  by  the  depositor's  agents  they  may  have  implicit  con- 
fidence ;  so  that  it  appears  to  me  that  confidence  must  be  established  in  banks  by 
every  clan. 

Id  addition,  I  would  suggest  that  there  may  be  a  meeting  of  the  bank  presi- 
4nts  ooee  a  year,  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  direct  and  protect  AmerlcsA 
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baok  credit,  and  report  any  improvement  in  banking,  and  may,  if  they  see  proper, 
establish  one  United  States  Clearing  House,  to  act  in  connection  with  the  Sute 
Clearing  Houses,  and  may  have  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange  oa 
every  other  clearing  house.  The  proportion  of  the  profits  falling  to  the  credit 
of  each  State  Clearing  House,  after  paying  expenses,  loses,  &c,,  should  be  reg- 
ularly paid  to  them.  By  this,  the  rate  of  exchange  would  be  equalized  through- 
out the  Union.  If  these  State  or  United  States  Clearing  Houses  make  money  in 
exchanges,  or  the  half  per  cent  fund  increases  in  the  State,  it  would  be  divided 
out  every  ten  years  to  banks  paying  it  in  proportionably. 

My  object  is  to  consolidate  the  State  and  iJnited  States  stocks,  establish  a  per- 
manent and  fixed  value  on  the  same  ;  change  the  basis  of  banking  from  specie  to 
stocks ;  (believing  that  a  few,  if  any,  States  will  have  more  bonds  out  than  would 
be  required  for  banking  purposes.]  to  pay  no  interest  to  any  foreign  country ;  to 
prevent  the  fluctuations  of  the  value  of  stocks  ;  to  protect  the  bill-holder  and  d©. 
positor ;  to  regulate  exchanges,  reducing  them  to  a  paying  standard ;  and  to 
make  bankers  indorse  and  protect  each  other's  interest  and  credit.  In  a  word,  to 
make  paper  money  better  than  gold  or  silver. 

Yours  respectfully,  b.  b.  b. 

VALUATION,  TAXATION,  AND  HNANCES  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  of  September  23, 1867,  published  a  lengthy  statis- 
tical account  of  the  assessment  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  for  the  fiscal  year  1857-58,  prepared  by  Mr.  Clement  Ferguson, 
one  of  the  deputy  assessors,  of  which  we  have  prepared  an  abstract. 

According  to  the  California  State  Register  for  1857,  (a  very  valuable  book,) 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  were  consolidated  by  the  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, April  19,  1856,  which  went  into  operation  July  1, 1856.  In  1856,  also, 
the  county  of  San  Francisco  was  divided,  and  the  new  county  of  San  Mateo  was 
organized.  The  latter  has  an  area  of  127,223  acres,  while  the  present  county  of 
Ban  Francisco  has  about  22,040,  (exclusive  of  the  bay  and  the  islands  in  the  same 
belonging  to  the  county,)  of  which  1,000  are  occupied  by  the  city  proper.  In 
1856-67,  the  valuation  of  these  counties  was — 

Beal  estate.       Improrem^ts.    Pen.  property.  TotaL 

Sao  FraDcisco $17,827,617      $8,846,667      $4,1  V4.970      $80,868,264 

San  Mateo 669,808  184,976  466,066  1,820,888 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  rate  of  taxation  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
assessments  of  property  for  the  eight  fiscal  years  since  the  organization  of  the 
city  government ; — 

Tears.  Bate.  Beal  estate.  Improvem^ts.  Pers.  property.  TotaL 

1860-61 $2  00  $16,869,054  In  person!  $4,772,160  $21,621,214 

1861-52. 8  10  11,141.468  -  2,874.441  14  016.908 

1862-68. 4  41  15,676.866  «  2,806.381  18.481,787 

1868-54 8  88|  17,889,850  $6,158,800  4,862,000  28.900,160 

1854-56 8  851  19,765,285  9,159,936  6,837.607  84,762.827 

1856-56 8  85i  18,607,800  8,894,926  6,073,847  82.076,672 

1856-57 2  80  17,827,617  8,346,667  4,194,970  80,868,264 

1867-68 2  80  16,106,890  7,814.920  15,784,296  89,706,106 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  valuation  of  real  estate  is  lower  for  the  present 
year  than  any  preceding  year  since  1852-53,  the  total  valuation  of  property  is 
much  larger.  This  is  owing  to  the  new  revenue  law  of  1857,  whicn  provides 
that  all  real  estate  and  other  property  shall  be  assessed  to  not  only  to  the  known 
owners,  but  also  to  "  all  owners  and  claimants,  known  or  unknown."  This  pro- 
vision will  give  confidence  to  purchasers  at  tax  sales,  over  whose  property  there 
may  be  Spanish  titles  pending. 

Am  eootnisted  with  kwt  year,  there  is  an  increaac  in  the  present,  on  the  gro0 
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anoimt,  of  99,337,851,  attributable  to  the  fact  that  mortgages  and  consigned 
goods,  together  with  the  shipping  as  registered  in  the  Custom-honse,  have  been 
incliided  in  the  personal  property,  for  the  first  time,  this  year.  The  item  of 
"steamers,  vessels,  and  sailing  craft,"  alone  amounts  to  81,637,400.  The  highest 
NDgk  assessment  on  the  books  is  to  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
15^,000 — the  taxes  on  which  amount  to  812,955. 

The  assessments  on  this  year's  rate  of  taxation,  is  two  dollars  and  thirty  cents 
on  the  hundred — of  which  seventy  cents  belong  to  the  State,  thirty-five  cents  to 
the  free  common  schools,  and  the  balance  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  will 
be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  to  the  sinking  funds  for  the 
KqaidatioQ  of  the  bonded  debts,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  current  municipal 
expenses.    This  entire  collection  will  therefore  be  thus  set  apart : — 

For  State  purposes $277,942 

For  free  common  schools. |138,972 

For  booded  debts  and  expenses 496,826        636,298 

Total  assessed  taxes  for  1867-68 |913,240 

The  auditor,  in  his  last  annual  report,  estimates  the  demands  on  the  treasury^. 
for  the  current  year,  as  under : — For  the  bonded  debts,  8263,383  ;  for  school 
fund  and  current  expenses,  8340,500 ;  total  expenses,  1857-58,  8603,783.  To 
which  must  be  added — for  the  bond^  debts,  1856-57,  865,200  ;  for  outstanding 
indebtedness,  1856-57,  8133,467  ;  total  estimated  expenses,  8802,250.  To  meet 
the  above  expenditures  are  the  following  sources  of  revenue,  viz.: — The  city  and 
county  taxes,  1857-58.  8635,298 ;  licenses,  fines,  rents,  etc.,  1857-58,  8150,000 ; 
city  and  coun^  taxes,  1856-57,  8249,675  ;  estimated  total  revenue,  81.035,973  ; 
estimated  total  expenses,  8802,450 ;  overplus,  8232,523. 

The  above  figures  justify  the  gratifying  conclusion  that,  if  property  owners 
will  do  their  duty,  the  city's  embarrassments  will  end  with  this  fiscal  year.  In 
the  estimated  sources  of  revenue,  we  have  not  included  the  taxes  delinquent  prior 
to  the  existence  of  the  present  consolidated  city  and  county  government,  ^July  1, 
1856,)  as  they  are  payable  in  the  indebtedness  of  1855-56,  which  will,  it  is  an- 
ticipated, considerably  more  than  absorb  the  entire  floating  debt  of  that  year, 
both  city  and  county. 
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ACT  IV  REUTfON  TO  SAVINQS  BANKS  III  IVEW  TOKK. 

The  following  act  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Tork 
Kftrch  20th,  1857,  and  having  been  approved  by  the  Governor,  is  now  in  iorce  : — 

Sktion  1.  The  several  savings  banks  or  institutions  for  savings  now  incor- 
porated, or  which  may  hereafter  be  incorporated,  shall,  on  or  before  the  twenty- 
rath  day  of  January  and  on  or  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  in  each  year, 
make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bank  Department,  of  the 
eoDditioo  of  such  savings  banks  or  institutions  for  savings,  on  the  first  days  of 
January  and  July ;  which  report  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  two  principal 
officers  thereof  c  and  shall  state  therein  the  total  amount  due  to  depositors ;  the 
total  amount  of  assets  of  every  kind  ;  the  principal  sum  of  each  and  every  bond 
and  mortgage,  with  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  on  which  it  is  based ;  the 
amount  invested  in  stock,  designating  each  particular  kind  of  stock,  and  the 
estimated  market  value  of  the  same ;  the  amount  loaned  upon  the  security  of 
stock,  with  a  description  of  all  stocks  so  held ;  the  amount,  if  any,  loaned  on 
personal  securities ;  the  amount  invested  in  real  estate ;  the  amount  of  cash  on 
oand,  or  on  deposit  in  bank,  with  the  names  of  the  banks  where  deposited,  and 
tiie  amouDt  placed  in  each ;  and  the  amount  loaned  or  deposited  in  any  other 
manner  than  herein  described.  The  report  of  January  in  each  year,  shall,  in 
addition,  also  state  the  number  of  open  accounts ;  the  amount  deposited,  and  the 
amount  withdrawn  :  also,  the  amount  of  interest  received,  and  the  amount  placed 
to  the  credit  of  depositors  during  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  such  report. 
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Any  willful  false  swearing  in  respect  to  such  reports,  shall  be  deemed  perjury, 
and  subject  to  the  puDishments  prescribed  by  law  for  that  offense.  And  it  aoy 
savings  bank  or  institution  for  savings,  shall  lail  to  furnish  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Banking  Department,  its  report  at  the  times  herein  stated,  it  shall  for- 
feit the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  such  report  shall  be  so 
delayed  ;  and  the  said  superintendent  may  maintain  an  action  in  his  name  of  office 
to  recover  such  penalty,  and  when  collected,  the  same  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  State. 

Skc.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bank^Departmeot, 
on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  February  in  each  year,  to  communicate  to  the 
Legislature  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  every  savings  bank  and  institution  for 
savings  from  which  reports  have  been  received  for  the  preceding  year ;  and  to 
suggest  any  amendments  in  the  laws  relative  to  savings  banks  or  institutions  for 
savings,  which  in  hia  judgment  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  increase  the 
security  of  depositors. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  any  savings  bank  or  institution  for  savings  shall  fail  to 
make  a  report  in  compliance  with  this  act,  or  whenever  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Banking  Department  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  savings  bank  or  in- 
stitution for  savings  is  loaning  or  investing  money  in  violation  of  its  charter  or 
of  law,  or  conducting  business  in  an  unsafe  manner,  it  shall  be  his  duty,  either  in 
person,  or  by  one  or  more  competent  persons  by  him  appointed,  to  examine  their 
affairs ;  and  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Superintendent,  from  such  examina- 
tion, that  any  savings  bank  or  institution  for  savings  has  been  guiltv  of  a  viola- 
tion of  its  charter  or  of  law,  he  shall  communicate  the  fact  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  whose  duty  it  shall  then  become  to  institute  such  proceedings  against 
said  savings  bank  or  institution  for  savings,  as  are  now  authorized  in  the  case  of 
insolvent  corporations.  The  expense  of  any  such  examination  shall  be  paid  by 
the  savings  bank  or  institution  for  savings  so  examined,  in  such  amount  as  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department  shall  certify  to  be  just  and  reason- 
able. 

Sec.  4.  No  savings  banks  sliall  liereafter  be  required  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Legislature,  any  provisions  in  their  charter  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Sec.  6.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department  is  hereby  authorized 
to  employ,  from  time  to  time,  so  many  clerks  as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge 
the  duties  hereby  imposed  ;  the  salary  of  said  clerks  shall  be  paid  to  ihem  month- 
ly, on  his  certificate,  and  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Controller,  out  of  the  treasury; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Superintendent,  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature,  to  state  the  names  of  the  clerks  so  employed,  and  the  compensation 
allowed  to  them  severally. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  collect  all  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  hereby  imposed,  including  the  salaries  of 
the  clerks,  and  such  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  and  paid  by  the  savings  banks  and 
institutions  for  savings  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  deposits  held  by  them 
severally,  and  when  collected,  the  same  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
State.  If  any  savings  bank  or  institution  for  savings  shall,  after  due  notice, 
refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  its  proper  share  of  said  charges  so  allotted,  then  the 
said  Superintendent  may  maintain  an  action  in  his  name  of  office  against  such 
savings  bank  or  institution  for  savings,  for  the  recovery  of  such  charges. 


BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1S37,  ]847|  AND  1857. 

From  the  annual  report  for  1857,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the 
condition  of  the  banks  throughout  the  Union,  to  which  are  appended  tables  for  a 
series  of  years,  we  have  compiled  the  following  statistics,  which  present  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  principal  features  in  the  reports  of  the  banks  in  1837, 1847^ 
and  1857— the  returns  being  made  near  the  1st  January  in  each  year.    We  haye 
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made  the  compilation  with  especial  reference  to  the  relative  condition  of  the  banks 
just  before  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1837  and  1867,  with  which  we 

baTe  introduced  the  statistics  of  the  intermediate  decennial  period  of  1847,  when 

the  financial  condition  of  the  country  was  much  depressed.  The  suspensions  in 
New  York,  which  were  immediately  followed  by  the  banks  throughout  the  Union, 
took  place  on  10th  May,  1837,  and  14th  October,  1857  :— 

18J7.              1847.  18S7. 

Number  of  banks 634                    591  1,288 

Nouiber  of  braochee 154                    124  188 

Number  of  banks  and  branches. 788                   715  1,416 

Ctpilal  paid  in $290,772,091     $203,070,622  $370,884,086 

Resources — 

Loans  and  discounts. 525,1 15,702       810,282.946  684.456,887 

Slocka 12,407,1 12         20,158,861  69,272,329 

Real  esUte 19.064,461         21,219,865  26,124,522 

Other  investments. 10.428,630         12,206.112  5,920,336 

Due  by  other  banks 59,663.910         31,788,641  65,849,205 

Notes  of  other  banks 26,533,527         13,1 12,467  28,124,008 

Specie  funds 5,866,500         18,789,780  26,081,641 

SfXfde 87,915,340         35,132,616  58,349,888 

Liabilities — 

Circulation- 149,185,890       105,519,766  214,778,822 

Depofeits 127.397  185         91.792.583  280,351,352 

Due  to  other  banks 62,421,1 18         28,539,888  57,674,338 

Other  liabilities 86,660,289           4,706,077  19,816,850 

Aggregate!  of  immediate  liabilities,  i.e..  of 

circulat'n,  depo8iU,<&  dues  to  oth.  b*ks       339.004,193       225,852,187  502,804,507 
Agg.  of  immediate  means,  i.^.,  specie — 
specie  funds,  notes  of  other  banks,  and 

sums  due  from  other  banks 139,479,277         93.828,404  177.404,692 

Gold  A  silver  in  U.  S.  Treas.  depositories           20,066,1 14 

Total  specie  in  b'ks  (b  treas.  depositories          78,416,962 


THE  PROFITS  OF  JOINT  STOCK  BANKS  IN  LONDON. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  three  joint  stock  banks,  recently  made,  that 
their  profits  exceed  all  former  statements.  The  London  and  Westminster  (which 
has  been,  from  its  commencement,  under  the  management  of  our  esteemed  friend, 
James  William  Gilbart,  the  author  of  several  very  able  works  on  the  history 
and  principles  of  banking)  divided  18  per  cent,  with  a  surplus  of  £10,271 ;  the 
Union  Bank  divided  25  per  cent,  with  a  surplus  of  £16,226  ;  and  the  London 
Joint  Stock  divided  22^  per  cent,  with  a  surplus  of  £9,246.  The  capital  of 
the  first  named  is  £1,000,000  sterling,  and  of  the  other  two,  £600,000  each. 
With  this  small  amount  of  capital,  little  more  than  £2,000.000  sterling  altogether, 
the  three  banks  hold  deposits  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  £35,473,000,  viz.  :— 

London  and  Westminster. £13,900,000 

Unwn 10,875,000 

Joint  Stock 10.698,000 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  more  than  six  millions  sterling  upon  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year.  The  private  deposits  of  the  Bank  of  England 
are  mach  less  than  the  lowest  of  the  above,  which  is  most  likely  attributable  to 
the  high  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  these  establishments. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

PRICES  OF  SLEFEff  ARTICLES  FOR  FORTY  TEARS. 

(PREPAEKD  rOK  THE  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE  BT  DAVID  M.  BALFOUR,  ESQ.,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.) 

The  Bgures  in  the  subjoined  table  indicate  the  wholesale  prices  on  the  Ist  day 

of  January  in  each  year.  In  all  cases  where  the  articles  are  dutiable,  short  price 

is  indicated.     Coffee  and  tea  have  been  admitted  free  of  duty  since  1833  :— 

B.  A.  N.  O.  Smy 

._  „  Balto.  8L  Y'ng  Mnsco-  dry  mid.  w*»h- 

iSeef,  Pork,  flah,  flonr.  Bice,  coffoo,  tea,  sugar,  hides,  cott'n,wool, 

V-.—               l??^           P?r  P®'  P®'  per  P«r  per  per  per  per  per 

Year.              bbL           bbL  quin.  Ul  100  lbs.     lb.        lb.  100  lbs.  lb.  Tb.  lb. 

'              I  $  $  $  cts.  cts.  $  cts.  cts.  cU. 

16  87  22  60  8  60  9  25  8  87  28  60  14  50  16i  28i  26 

9  76  16  00  2  87  6  12  8  86  21  64  8  12  12f  19  16 

8  62  18  12  2  67  4  12  8  12  22i  68  8  65  12^  17f  18 

7  76  18  00  8  26  7  26  8  00  20f  60  6  26  18  17^  14 

8  00  12  60  2  76  7  75  2  87  18^  62  6  12  17  14i  18 

8  12  1187  2  66  6  81  3  87  18f  62  8  68  17*  17i  18 

9  26  18  00  2  87  6  76  8  81  lOf  66  8  75  16i  17  12 
9  60  12  26  1  94  6  87  8  37  12  61  9  87  14^  18  12 
9  12  18  26  2  86  6  87  8  76  9^  49  7  10  16*  14  11 
9  87  14  12  2  87  6  12  8  19  8  47  9  62  16f  12f  12 

10  26  18  26  2  25  9  00  8  76  7  49  7  05  12*  12f  7 

9  12  1176  2  06  6  37  2  87  6|  42  7  80  I4f  isj  12 

8  60  12  26  2  87  6  76  2  62  7i  48  5  25  16^  18  24 

10  25  18  76  2  76  6  87  8  12  11  68  5  16  16  lOf  26 

10  62  14  87  2  56  6  26  8  50  12  68  7  26  18f  I2i  17 

10  60  12  00  2  25  6  76  8  00  12i  60  6  00  18f  16^  28 

10  76  16  60  2  12  6  25  8  26  10  87  6  87  14^  19^  80 

10  76  19  00  2  67  7  76  8  26  11^  47  6  95  18J  18^  17 

14  60  26  76  8  12  1126  8  12  ll|  42  7  07  12  19^  21 

14  26  20  50  8  19  9  60  4  12  8i  46  7  26  14  12  20 

16  00  28  60  8  80  8  69  4  12  9f  88  5  66  16f  16  20 

12  68  14  78  2  87  6  18  8  62  10  67  6  05  14|  llf  20 

10  18  18  21  2  62  6  60  3  62  9|  67  5  87  16^  lOi  20 

8  25  9  97  2  00  6  87  8  25  s}  66  8  76  Hi  10  20 

6  78  9  41  1  76  4  60  2  87  6f  47  8  90  12^  7i  20 

7  00  10  26  2  50  4  76  2  50  6f  47  8  96  12i  9^  21 

7  25    9  26  2  37  4  76  8  25  6f  56  4  76  llf  6^  17 

8  40  18  26  2  62  6  75  4  75  6f  62  6  40  12  8i  17 

9  00  10  81  8  12  6  60  4  00  6^  68  7  80  11  ll|  14 
8  62  11  75  8  66  6  50  8  87  6^  68  4  60  10|  9^  16 

1100  18  76  2  12  6  60  8  26  b]  65  4  00  9  7i  18 

10  00  10  87  2  87  6  25  8  25  lOi  56  6  05  lOf  12f  14 

10  00  12  25  2  62  5  25  8  62  lOf  88  6  16  14  16  19 

10  00  14  75  2  62  4  75  8  60  8f  88  4  55  11|  9j  18 

18  25  20  50  8  50  6  25  4  62  8^  88  4  76  14^  llf  21 

14  26  16  25  8  00  7  62  4  50  llj  88  4  60  21  llf  28 

16  25  16  00  2  75  9  62  6  62  9^  85  6  85  19  lOf  20 

14  26  18  76  8  76  9  60  6  87  lOf  85  7  60  26  llf  20 

15  25  20  60  3  25  7  87  4  60  lOf  36  9  75  81  14 1  21 
14  60  15  62  8  25  6  50  8  76  9f  87  5  87  19  10  26 


1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 
1834. 
1836. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1889. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1848. 
1844. 
1846. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1860. 
1861. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 


Avg'e.   10  19   14  68   2  72   6  54   8  67   lOf  60   6  62   15f   18f   18 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  TEA,  SUGAR,  AND  COFFEE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

A  British  parliamcDtary  paper,  just  issued,  gives  some  very  interesting  and 
nseful  information  regarding  these  leading  articles  of  consumption.  The  following 
tabular  statement  shows  an  astoni^^hing  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea  and 
sugar,  per  head,  since  1841.  The  poverty  of  the  Irish  people,  says  the  Belfast 
Mercantile  Journal^  is  too  apparent  in  the  great  disparity  between  their  con- 
sumption and  that  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  but  since  1841  there  has  been 
a  most  gratifying  increase.  Of  tea,  Ireland  consumed  in  that  year  only  10  ozs. 
per  head,  wLereas  now  she  uses  1  lb.  7  ozs.  per  head ;  and  of  sugar,  she  uses  8 
lbs.  7  ozs.,  against  4  lbs.  10  ozs.  at  that  period. 

The  annexed  is  a  comparative  account,  showing,  for  the  years  1841  and  1856, 
the  aggregate  quantities  of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  consumed  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  respectively ;  and  showing  also,  for  each  of  those  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  average  quantities  consumed  by  each  individual  of  the 
population : — 

TEA. 

1841. 


18S6. 


Consnmption. 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

England. 28,803.166  47,986.636 

Scotland 2,986,17^  6,583,233 

Ireland 4,887,38 '•  8,708,844 

United  Kingdom 36,676,667  63,278,212 

COFFEE. 

England 26,118,672  33,019.884 

Scotland 1,179,760  1,197,686 

Ireland 1 ,072,585  778,386 

United  Kingdom 28,370.857  84,995.954 

8U0AR. 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

England 8,308.997  6,773.608 

Scotland 339,108  839,778 

Ireland 409,796  458,129 

United  Kingdom 4,067,900  7,071,616 


1841.  18§6. 

Avora^re  consnxned 
by  each  indi  viduaL 
Lb».  Ozs.     Lbs.  Ozs. 
1      18  2        8 

13         2       8 
0     10         17 
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0  7 
0       2 
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PRICES  OF  BREAOSTIIFFS  IN  NEW  YORK  FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

In  a  circular  by  Mr.  Edward  Hill,  flour  and  grain  broker,  New  York,  he 
published  the  annexed  table,  showing  the  comparative  prices  of  breadstuflfe  in 
that  market  The  prices  given  were  those  current  on  the  1st  of  September  of 
each  year : — 

Stato  floar.  Red  wheat.  White  wheat  Ind.  com. 

1848 $5  94  a  6  00  $1  00  a  I  06  $1  18  a  1  30  Q2  a  72c 

1849 6  26  a  6  60  96  a  1  10  1  10  a  1  28  60  a  63 

I860 4  25  a  4  60  00  a  90  90  a  1  18  61  a  62 

1861 8  87  a  4  00  60  a  66  90  a  1  06  67  a  68 

1852 4  31a  4  46  70  a  96  1  00  a  1  10  71  a  72 

1858 5  76  a  6  00  1  16  a  1  28  1  36  a  I  42  76  a  78 

1854 9  76  a  10  00  I  60  a  I  88  1  90  a  2  10  86  a  88 

1856 6  90  a  6  60  1  60  a  1  64  1  62  a  1  66  60  a  70 

185H 7  60  a  8  76  1  76  a  1  86  1  90  a  1  98  87  a  88 

1867 6  76  a  6  86  1  40  a  1  62  1  86  a  I  78  84  a  98 
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Prices  of  State  floor,  on  Ist  September,  1857,  were  relatively  not  more  than 
half  as  high  as  thej  were  in  1854,  because  the  standard  of  inspection  is  much 
higher  now  than  then.  Extra  State  flour  is  now  as  good  as  medium  Genesee 
was  then,  and  liberal  purchases  were  made,  on  1st  September,  1857,  at  from 
$5  60  to  S6  25  per  barrel,  and  for  the  higher  figure  a  really  good  flour  was 
obtained. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  PROVISIONS  AT  CISaNlTATI. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  William  Smith,  Esq.,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  at  Cincinnati,  shows  at  a  glani  e  the  progress  of  the 
hog  trade — that  is,  the  products  of  that  animal — for  the  twelve  years  from  1846 
to  1857,  both  years  inclusive : — 


Pork  &  Bacon,     Pork, 


184ft. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1860. 
1851. 
1853. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
185ft, 
1857. 


hhds. 

4.089 

6.476 

4,420 

6,178 

7.664 

6.277 

10,888 

16,261 

12,164 

6,947 

9,784 

8,264 


tcs. 

98 

124 

140 

466 

2,868 

1,183 

1,987 

8.660 

2.736 

6.770 

7,618 

1,667 


DCPOBTS. 

Pork, 
bbla. 
68,969 
40,681 
69.828 
44,267 
48,227 
81,696 
22,601 
89,617 
89^87 
88.866 
26,292 
19,718 


Pork, 
lbs. 

6,087,168 

8,027,899 

9,648.068 

9,249,880 

1,826,766 

14,631,880 

16.632.884 

26,868.841 

27.069,927 

18,651.646 

16,482,462 

11,968,488 


ZXPOBTS. 


lean. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1887. 


Pork  &  Bacon, 

hbda. 

16,287 
81,688 
87.162 
39,470 
28,619 
80.220 
48,638 
47,160 
49,280 
42.469 
34,006 
34,072 


Pork, 

tea. 

3,874 

7.894 

8,862 

10,930 

22.477 

20,762 

34.898 

63,164 

61,778 

40,516 

41,819 

82,775 


Pork, 
bbl5. 
29,802 
187,218 
196,186 
186,192 
193,681 
122,086 
131,660 
186,707 
134,939 
104,276 
110,869 
100,816 


Pork, 
boxos. 


13,448 

2.974 

2,372 

6.338 

18.806 

22,674 

25,608 

29,896 


Pork, 
lbs. 

404,4-26 
8,478,860 

769.188 

924,266 
2,810,699 
4,768,968 
8,912,948 
2.146.987 
1,9;^9,148 

873,054 
1,116,220 

900,799 


Lard, 

bblA. 

18,898 
21,991 
87,978 
28.614 
84,178 
86.889 
86,047 
61,747 
76,094 
63,664 
79.606 
29,466 


Lard. 
bblA. 

22,747 

49,878 

81,679 

87,621 

39.192 

80,891 

47.862 

42,662 

67,084 

48.799 

81,838 

86,989 


Lard, 
kega. 
61,870 
22,729 
41.714 
48,187 
68,827 
81,087 
82.288 
26.167 
19,762 
14,881 
14,768 
10,684 


Lard, 

kegs. 

136,008 

160,828 

208.696 

130,509 

170,167 

71.300 

116.846 

98.660 

84,846 

62.806 

60,888 

61,691 


RIPORT  OF  PROVISIONS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


We  give  below  a  tabular  statement  of  the  exports  of  beef,  pork,  bacon, 
tallow,  lard,  oil,  &c.,  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  seasons  from  1851  to  1857, 
31  St  of  August  in  each  year : — 


Tear*. 

1861.... 

1862.... 

1858 

1864 

1866 

1856 

1857 


Bacon, 
tons. 
1,218 
1,671 
6,686 
18,271 
11,464 
14,467 
14,921 


Cbcc«c. 
tuns. 

8,468 

2,863 

1,679 

2,843 

2,785 

8.837 

1,896 


Tallow, 

tons. 

1,168 

842 

1,140 

8.001 

2,216 

971 

880 


Lard, 
tons. 
8,299 
8,463 
4,191 
13,062 
4,689 
6,891 
9,250 


8p*m  oil, 
tons. 

2.167 

2,622 

3.744 

2,224 

8,290 

2,008 

2,216 


Boaln. 

bbls. 

69.855 

97.085 

176.667 

275,426 

291, ia7 

190,021 

218,909 


Beei; 

tcs. 

26,548 
S4,G03 
65,794 
49,S15 
71,712 
68.213 
25,826 


cheese, 
ending 


Pork, 

bbla. 

4,887 
2,705 
14,767 
82,650 
60.718 
82,664 
11,662 
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EXPORTATION  OF  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  FROM  THE  UNITED  8TATB& 

The  Washington  Union,  of  August  26, 1857,  illustrates  the  almost  incredible 
progress  the  United  States  is  making  in  supplying  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
with  food — from  being  the  lowest  on  the  list  in  1855,  to  the  highest  in  1857 — by 
the  following  tables.  According  to  the  Unions  every  bushel  of  wheat  given  in 
the  table  was  entered  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  quantities  of  wheat  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  and  the  countries  whence  imported,  from  January  Ist  to  June 
30th,  in  the  years  1855-6-7  :— 

mi  18S6.  18$7. 

RusBia bush,              197,872  1.261,064 

Prussia. 2,697,882  429.680  2.1 88.992 

Denmark 1.789,828  670,866  1,02 1.066 

Mecklenburg 1,107,600  278,160  618.686 

Hanse  Towns. 1,666,1 12  621,024  988.824 

Turkey,    iocluding    Wallacbia   and 

Moldavia 168,720  829,24  0  1 82.860 

Egypt 1,796,288  2,970,299  1,096,648 

United  States 126,008  1,866,480  2,488,762 

Other  countries 2,211,912  2,887,616  612,360 

Total 11,451,800  10,786,224  10,198,692 

In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  which  Great  Britain  received  from  the 
United  States,  from  January  1st  to  June  30th  of  the  present  year,  (2,483,752 
bushels,)  we  also  supplied  them  during  the  same  period  with  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  111,497,024  pounds  of  flour,  besides  heavy  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  barley, 
oats,  peas,  and  beans.  We  will  first  exhibit  the  flour  accounts,  and  then  add  a 
statement  of  the  other  articles. 

The  subjoined  is  a  statement  showing  the  quantity,  per  100  pounds,  of  flour 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  countries  whence  imported,  from  Janaary 
let  to  June  30th,  in  the  years  1856-6-7  : — 

18$i  1866.  ]8». 

Hanse  Towns cwt                67.687  66,887  66,000 

Spain 438,273  400,978  4.668 

United  States 182,736  982,210  906.227 

Other  countries 161.486  167,681  88,768 

Total 845,081  1,607,456  1,086,648 

We  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  exporting  countries  for  the  remaining  articles, 
but  doubtless  the  United  States  furnished  the  same  proportion  as  is  shown  in  the 
preceding  tables,  especially  as  respects  Indian  corn  and  barley. 

The  annexed  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  the  following  articles  of  food 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30th,  in  the 
years  1855-6-7 : — 

mi.  \m.  mi. 

Barley bush.  1,378,992  1,807,768  8,407.804 

Oats 8,476,288  8,490.264  6,262,1 20 

Peas 369,488  17«,896  741,880 

Beans 1,433,424  ^     1,934,862  1,296.928 

Indian  corn 8,8 1 2,072  8,038,440  8,408,1 20 
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TRAPS  AID  PRODUCTION  OF  BRITISH  IHDIA. 

We  copy  the  following  from  a  late  number  of  the  Washington  Union,  a  journal 
that,  from  its  political  relations  to  the  Administration,  has  access  to  the  inTorma- 
tioD  received  at  the  Department  of  State  from  our  commercial  agents  and  con- 
sols abroad  : — 

In  1834,  when  the  East  India  Company  ceased  to  be  a  trading  company,  and 
when,  as  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  believe  that  under  British  rule  only  can  India 
make  any  progress  in  arts,  civilization,  and  commerce,  the  full  benefits  of  a  wiser 
policy  were  extended  both  to  the  foreign,  or  rather  external,  trade  and  internal 
ftdministration  of  the  country,  the  value  of  imports  from  all  quarters  was 
$21,305,000,  and  the  value  of  exports  to  all  countries,  was  $39,965,000.  The 
amount  of  specie  imported  was  39,465,000,  while  the  amount  exported  was 
1970,000.  In  1856,  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  India  from  nil  countries  in- 
ereased  from  $21,305,009  in  1834,  to  886,370,000,  and  the  exports  from 
$39,965,000  to  127,470,000.  The  amount  of  specie  imported  was  861,780,000, 
against  an  exportation  of  $10,230,000.  During  Uie  past  five  years  there  was 
imported  not  less  than  $200,000,000  in  specie — an  amount  indispensable  to  meet 
the  heavy  balance  of  trade  against  Great  Britain  and  other  nations.  This 
eoormous  increase  and  extent  of  general  commerce,  must  be  felt  in  their  con- 
sequences upon  the  individual  native  producers  in  the  romote  districts  o'  India, 
though  it  aoes  not  necessarily  follow  that  those  native  producers,  who  constitute 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  India,  are  so  thoroughly  Anglicized  in 
their  sentiments  and  feelings  as  not  to  sympathize,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
motives  and  objects  of  the  leaders  and  masses  of  the  mutinous  army. 

The  following  comparative  table,  exhibiting  a  summary  view  of  the  principal 
articles  produced  in  Bengal,  which  have  been  received  at  Calcutta  in  1834  and 
1856,  presents  the  most  reliable  means  of  judging  of  the  actual  progress  which 
the  Inaiaii  cultivators  have  made  during  the  past  twenty  years : — 

TABULAR    8TATBMSXT  SHOWING   TBK   QUANTITIES   OK   BENGAL   PRODUCE   BROUGHT   DOWN 

TO   CALCUTTA   IN    1884    AND    1866. 

\m.        i8§6. 

Castor  oil ^ lbs.  487,280  867,616 

Rawcotton 1,148,440  1,891,264 

Lac  d> e 76,720  228,960 

Shellac 208,628  888,792 

Gunny  cloths pes.  2,616,000  20,221,000 

Hides  and  skioa. 1,261,000  4,788,000 

Jute Iba.  642,440  9,662,000 

lioseed 20,804,000 

Moatard  8€ed 10,466,000 

Opium cheats  12,006  44,937 

Rice Iba.  21 ,836,000  78,496,000 

Wheat 914,920  7,600,288 

Oihergrain 1.101,884  6,324.464 

Saltpeter 4,324,482  6,898,184 

Sugar 2,322,1 04  9,7  68,000 

The  above  table  exhibits,  in  several  of  the  articles  at  least,  a  striking  proof  of 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  but  we  need  not  add  that 
the  increuse  which  it  exhibits,  even  in  those  articles  which  show  the  greatest  ad- 
vance, would  sink  into  comparative  insignificance  if  contrasted  with  the  general 
advancement  of  productive  industry  during  the  Siime  period  in  any  one  of  our 
Western  States.  If  we  look  at  the  figures  and  their  corresponding  facts  simply 
in  the  mass,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  general  improvement  which  is 
going  on  in  the  productive  industry  of  this  portion  of  India  under  the  influence 
of  British  rule;  but  if  we  analyze  them  more  closely,  and  take  into  account  the 
fertility  and  productiveness  or  soil,  and  the  millions  of  population  who,  under  a 
>  ^8tem  of  voluntary  self-discipline,  might  be  converted  into  skilful  agriculturists, 
we  must  coofess  that  the  figures  are  far  from  showing  such  results  as  might  be  ex- 
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pected.  Still,  even  the  involantary  respect  for  English  rule  which  has  done  so 
much  for  India,  may  accomplish  still  more  in  time  to  come,  if  the  present 
mutinous  spirit,  and  the  general  disposition  among  the  masses  out  of  the  army  to 
sympathize  with  the  mutineers,  can  be  crushed,  and  the  evils  of  past  misgovern- 
ment  be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  wiser  counsels,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
more  enlightened  and  more  liberal  policy  in  the  administration  of  the  Indian 
government. 

COMMERCE  OF  SMYRNA,  TURKEY,  IBT  1856. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Smyrna,  by  steam  and 
Bail,  were  1,772,  having  442,253  tons.  The  total  number  of  those  which  «eft  it 
was  1,759,  with  436,975  tons,  which  is  to  be  divided  as  follows: — 

ARRIVED   AT   THE   PORT. 

Sail-vosseU.  Tons.       Bteam-vessels.       Tom. 

British 166  35.824            140            74,216 

AmericaD 84  11,836             ...                •-•• 

Austrian % 70  17,807            224            98,186 

Belgian 2  298            ...                .... 

Danish 1  168            ...               .«.. 

French 40  8,172             160          106,066 

Greek 292  80,512 

Hanoverian............ 6  914 

Ionian 28  2,286 

Oidenburgian. ...  ....                1                 296 

Ottoman 541  44,190              22              8,118 

Sardinian 6  1,267 

Sicilian 4  976 

Sweden-Norwegian 12  2,572 

Dutch 24  4,171             ...                .... 

LEFT  THE   PORT. 

British 163  86,099            189            78.760 

American 28  1 1.557             ...                .... 

Austrian 74  17,836            223            92,876 

Belgian 4^  587  ...                ••.. 

Danish 41  '  6,708             160           106,068 

French 6  163 

Greek    289  29,970 

Hanoverian • 4  696 

Dutch 23  8,940 

Ionian 29  2,503 

Oidenburgian    ...  ....                1                 296 

Ottoman 524  42,666              22              8,117 

Sardinian 5  997 

Sicilian 4  976 

Sweden-Norwegian 11  2,254 


...  a   •  •  ' 

...  •  •  • 

...  •   •   • 


.  •   .  .   •   a   . 

...  •   •   .   • 

...  •   •  •  • 


.  .  .    .   •  • 

.  .  •   •  •  • 

a  .  .    •   .   . 

.  .  •    •   •  • 

.  .  ...» 


.   .  .... 

.  .  a   .   .  • 

.   .  •   •   .   . 


COASTIIVO  TRADE  OF  FRANCE. 

An  account  of  this  has  just  been  publisbcd  by  the  Imperial  Board  of  Customs. 
In  France  there  are  not  fewer  than  242  port5,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  trade 
between  them,  for  the  year  1866,  was  2,432,813  tons — 201,089  tons,  or  9  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1855.  In  the  2,432,813  tons,  the  Atlantic  ports  figure  for 
1,734,427.  and  the  Mediterranean  for  698,386.  What  is  called  the  "  great  coast- 
ing trade"  (that  is,  the  communication  between  the  ports  of  one  sea  and  those  of 
another)  was  108,439  tons,  the  remainder  being  the  communication  between  ports 
of  the  same  sea.  The  port  in  which  the  coasting  trade  was  the  largest  was  Mar- 
seilles, it  having  had  309,350  tons ;  then  came  Havre,  with  217,339  tons  ;  Nantes, 
with  153,845  ;  Bordeaux,  138  609  ;  Rouen,  83,336  ;  Aries,  80,794.  The  next 
in  importance  were  Honflear,  Charente,  Dunkirk,  Cette,  Libourne,  and  Plague. 
Grain  and  flour  constituted  52  per  cent  on  the  freights  from  the  ports  of  the 
Atlaniic  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


TRBATT  BETWEEir  TAB  UniTfiD  STATES  AND  THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

This  treaty,  an  oflScial  copy  of  which  we  have  received  from  the  Department  of 
State,  IS  dated  at  the  city  of  Constantinople,  13th  of  December,  1856 ;  ratified  by 
James  Bachanan,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  12th  of  March,  1857  ;  ex- 
efaaoged  at  Constantinople,  13th  of  June,  18^7,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
18th  of  August,  1857.  Omitting  (the  formal  introductory  preamble,  which,  as 
asoal,  is  larded  with  high-sounding  titles,  for  economy  of  space,  we  give  the  several 
articles  of  the  treaty,  as  follows  : — 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  hereafter  a  sincere  and  constant  good  understanding 
between  the  government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
tod  the  Persian  empire  and  all  Persian  subjects. 

Abt.  2.  The  ambassadors  or  diplomatic  agents  whom  it  may  please  either 
of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  to  send  and  maintain  near  the  other  shall  be 
received  and  treated,  they  and  all  those  composing  their  missions,  as  the  ambas- 
atdors  and  diplomatic  a^nts  of  the  most  favored  nations  are  received  and 
treated  in  the  two  respective  countries ;  and  they  shall  enjoy  there  in  all  respects- 
the  same  prerogatives  and  immunities. 

Abt.  3.  The  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  travelersw 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others,  who  may  reside  in  the  territory  of  either 
eoontry,  shall  be  respected  and  efficiently  protected  by  the  authorities  of  the 
eoQotry  and  their  agents,  and  treated  in  all  respects  as  the  subjects  aod  citizens 
of  the  most  favored  nation  are  treated. 

They  may  reciprocally  bring  by  land  or  by  sea  into  either  country,  and  export 
from  it,  all  kinds  of  merchandise  and  products,  and  sell,  exchan^,  or  buy,  and 
transport  them  to  all  places  in  the  territories  of  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties.  It  bein^,  however,  understood  that  the  merchants  of  either  nation  who 
ihall  engage  in  the  internal  commerce  of  either  country  shall  be  governed,  in 
respect  to  such  commerce,  by  the  laws  of  the  country  ia  which  sucn  commerce 
k  carried  on  ;  and  in  case  either  of  the  high  contracting  powers  shall  hereafter 
pant  other  privileges  concerning  such  internal  commeree  to  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  other  governments,  the  same  shall  be  equally  granted  to  the  merchants  of 
either  nation  engaged  in  such  internal  commerce  within  the  territories  of  the 
other. 

Art.  4.  The  merchandise  imported  or  exported  by  the  respective  citizens  or 
nbjects  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  shall  not  pay  in  either  country,  on 
tbor  arrival  or  departure,  other  duties  than  those  which  are  charged  in  cither  of 
the  countries  on  the  merchandise  or  products  iaiported  or  exported  by  the  mer- 
ehaots  and  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and  no  exceptional  tax,  under 
any  name  or  pretext  whatever,  shall  be'  coUeeted  on  them  in  either  of  the  two 
eoon  tries. 

Abt.  5.  All  suits  and  disputes  arising  in  Persia  between  Persian  sjibjects  and 
citizens  of  the  United  Stat^,  shall  be  carried  before  the  Persian  tribunal  to 
which  such  matters  are  usually  referred  at  the  place  where  a  consul  or  agent  of 
the  United  Stales  may  reside,  and  shall  be  discussed  and  decided  according  to 
equity  in  the  presence  of  an  employee  of  the  consul  or  agent  of  the  United  States. 

All  suits  and  disputes  which  may  arise  in  the  empire  of  Persia  between  citi- 
KDSof  the  United  States,  shall  be  referred  entirely  for  trial  and  for  adjudication  to 
the  consul  or  agent  of  the  United  States,  residing  in  the  province  wherein  such 
nits  and  disputes  may  have  arisen,  or  in  the  province  nearest  to  it,  who  shall 
decide  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

All  suits  and  disputes  occurring  in  Persia  between  the  citizens  of  the  United 
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States  and  the  subjects  of  other  foreign  powers,  shall  be  tried  and  adjudicated 
by  the  iutermediation  of  their  respective  consuls  or  agents. 

In  the  United  States,  Persian  subjects  in  all  disputes  arising  between  them- 
Bclvcs,  or  between  them  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  foreigners,  shall  be 
judged  according  to  the  rules  adopted  in  the  United  States  respecting  the  subjecta 
of  tlie  most  favored  nation. 

Persian  subjects  residing  in  the  United  States,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  residing  in  Persia,  shall,  when  charged  with  criminal  offenses,  be  tried  and 
judged  in  Persia  and  the  United  States  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  subjects 
and  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation  residing  in  either  of  the  above  mentioned 
countries. 

Art.  6.  In  case  of  a  citizen  or  subject  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
dying  within  the  territories  of  the  other,  his  effects  shall  be  delivered  ud  integrally 
to  the  family  or  partners  in  business  of  the  deceased  ;  and  in  case  he  has  no  rela- 
tions or  partners,  his  effects  in  either  country  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  consul 
or  agent  of  the  nation  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  subject  or  citizen,  so  that  he 
may  dispose  of  them  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  country. 

Art.  7.  For  the  protection  of  their  citizens  or  subjects,  and  their  commeroe 
respectively,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  good  and  equitable  relations  between  the 
eitizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  countries,  the  two  high  contracting  parties  re- 
serve the  right  to  maintain  a  diplomatic  agent  at  either  seat  of  government,  and 
to  name  each  three  consuls  in  either  country ;  those  of  the  United  States  shall 
leside  at  Teheran.  Bender,  Bushir,  and  Tauris  ;  those  of  Persia  at  WashiogtOD, 
New  York,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  consuls  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  reciprocally  enjoy  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other,  where  their  residences  shall  be  established,  the  respect, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  granted  in  either  country  to  the  consuls  of  the  most 
mvored  nation.  The  diplomatic  agent  or  consuls  in  the  United  States  shall 
not  protect,  cocretly  or  publicly,  the  subjects  of  the  Persian  government,  and 
they  shall  never  suffer  a  departure  from  the  principles  here  laid  down  and 
agreed  to  by  mutual  consent. 

And  it  is  further  understood,  that  if  any  of  those  consuls  shall  engage  in  trade, 
they  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  and  usages  to  which  private  individuate 
of  their  nation  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  the  same  place,  are  subjected. 

And  it  is  also  understood  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  diplomatic 
and  ci^nsular  agents  of  the  United  States  shall  not  employ  a  greater  number  of 
domestics  than  is  allowed  by  treaty  to  those  of  Russia  residing  in  Persia. 

Art.  8.  And  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  present  treaty  of 
friendship  and  commerce,  cemented  by  the  sincere  good  feeling  and  theconOdenoe 
which  exist  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Persia,  shall  be 
in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  exchange  of  its  ratification  ;  and  if, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  first  ten  yearss  neither  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties shall  have  announced  by  official  notification  to  the  other,  its  intention  to 
arrest  the  operation  of  said  treaty,  it  shall  remain  binding  for  one  year  beyond 
that  time,  and  so  on  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  which  will  follow  a 
similar  notification,  whatever  the  time  may  be  at  which  it  may  take  place  ;  and 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  further  agree  to  excfiaoge 
the  ratifications  of  their  respective  governments  at  Constantinople  in  the  space 
of  six  ittontiis,  or  earlier,  if  practicable. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  have  signed  the  pneseot  treaty,  and  have  attached  their  setds  to  it. 


^*~—^^*^-^^imr-'t^^ 


UIPORTITIOI  or  FOSEMX  SHUTS  IXTO  OKSTl  RlCi. 

TV  United  States  Cooscl  at  San  Jcxse,  Costa  Btca.  hjis  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  Stale  at  Washington,  the  copy  of  a  decree  by  J  las  Rapabl 
MoEA.  PnL>sident  of  the  Repablic  of  Cosu  Rica,  dated  September  21,  1837.  pro- 
alter  tbe  exjttratioB  of  tea  months  froB  tbe  date  then»>f.  the  importa- 
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Uon  of  all  claases  of  foreign  spirits  except  on  account  of  that  govemnient.  He 
ftates  that,  by  this  decree,  all  foreign  spirits  are  placed  npon  the  same  footing  as 
gunpowder,  ram.  and  tobacco.  According  to  art.  22d,  chap.  11th,  of  the  tariff 
and  cnstom-honse  ordinance,  all  vessels  amiving  at  the  port  of  Panta  Arenas, 
having  on  board  any  of  these  articles,  are  required  to  deposit  them  in  the  public 
•tores  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  per  month  for  each  cwt,  (although  they  may  be 
destined  for  other  ports,)  or  leave  the  port  within  twelve  hours. 

Omitting  the  preamble,  we  annex  a  translation  of  the  decree,  which  was  given 
in  the  city  of  San  Jose,  in  the  National  Palace,  in  the  Department  of  Finance, 
of  which  Rafael  G.  Escalente  is  the  Minister,  who  is  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decree,  and  with  submitting  the  same  for  the  approbation  of  the 
Congress : — 

Art.  1.  Ten  months  from  this  date,  (Sept.  21. 1857,)  the  importation  of  every 
kind  of  foreign  spirits  on  account  of  private  individuals,  is  prohibited,  and  those 
bivinjc  these  articles  on  hand  dt  tlie  termination  of  the  period  specified  are  re- 
qaired  to  export  them. 

Art.  2.  The  government  will  cause  to  be  procured  on  account  of  the  Stats 
ill  the  various  kinds  of  foreign  spirits  in  common  use,  in  order  that  the  same 
Biay  be  expended  in  such  public  places  as  shall  be  instituted  for  this  purpose, 
lod  the  proprietors  of  hotels  and  restaurants  will  purchase,  at  wholesale,  in  these 
plsoes,  for  tne  supply  of  their  establishments. 


U.  8.  TREASURY  LETTER  OBT  YESSELS  CLEARING  FOR  BREMEBT. 

For  the  information  of  ship-owners  and  shippers,  and  to  enable  them  to  obviate 
tlie  embarrassments  heretofore  experienced  iu  the  trado  with  Bremen,  the  col- 
lector of  custoq^s  at  New  Orleans  has  deemed  it  proper  to  give  publicity  to  ths 
following  letter  of  the  Treasury  Department,  explaining  the  difficulties  and  delays, 
asd  suggesting  a  mode  of  relief : — 

Tbbabukt  DsPABTMurr,  November  17, 1857. 

8iR : — ^The  Secretary  of  State  has  submitted  for  my  perusal  a  dispatch  from 
the  United  States  Consul  at  Bremen,  in  which  he  refers  to  delays  in  the  unlading 
of  cargoes  to  which  vesaels  from  the  United  States  are  sometimes  subjected  at 
that  port,  and  which  he  thinks  ought,  in  justice  to  American  ship-owners  and 
shippers,  to  be  remedied  if  possible. 

The  port  of  entry  for  Bremen  is  at  Bremerhaven,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Wcser,  abont  60  miles  below  the  city.  Vessels  drawing  over  seven  feet  of  water 
cannot  come  up  to  the  city,  and  the  transportation  of  cargoes,  destined  for  Bremen, 
Bdfixrted  between  the  port  of  entry  and  the  city  by  means  of  small  lighters, 
which  are  not  considered  as  common  carriers  by  the  loc^U  law,  and  the  parties  at 
Bremen,  to  whom  the  cargo  is  destined  or  con.^i'jrned,  will  not  receipt  the  same  on 
\\a  delivery  to  the  lighters,  but  only  when  delivered  to  them  at  Bremen — thus 
tabjecting  the  vessels  to  delay. until  this  transportation  is  completed. 

It  would  seem  from  the  statement  of  the  consul,  that  Bremen  vessels  from  the 
United  States  are,  as  a  general  fact,  not  subjected  to  such  delays,  and  in  that 
rwpect  enjoy  an  advantage  over  vessels  from  the  United  States,  in  contravention 
of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  terms,  of  our  treaty  stipulation. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  from  the  Consul's  sttitement,  to  what  extent,  if  at  all, 
any  ordinance  of  the  government  of  Bremen,  or  any  port  regulatit>n.s  of  the  local 
aathorities,  cause  this  discrimination  between  the  vessels  of  the  two  nations.  IIow- 
cfer  that  may  be,  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  Bremen  has  been  called  to 
the  fubject  by  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  that  port. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Consul  that  the  delays  in  the  unlading  of  cargoeii,  so 
often  complained  of  by  masters  of  vessels  from  the  United  States,  might  be  ofan 
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▼iated  if  the  sbippera  to  that  port  would  insert  in  their  bills  of  lading,  to  ''Bremer- 
haven/'  instead  of  "  Bremen,"  "  to  be  discharged  within  five  days  after  entering 
the  harbor." 

Among  the  cases  stated  by  the  Consul  in  which  complaints  have  been  made  to 
him,  I  perceive  one  from  prour  port,  and  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  communi- 
cate the  Consul's  suggestions  to  you,  that  shippers  or  masters  of  vessels  in  clear- 
ing for  Bremen  at  your  port,  mav  be  notified  by  you  of  the  facts  and  suggestions 
communicated  by  the  Consul,  that  they  may  adopt  such  measures  as  thej  may 
deem  necessary  and  expedient  to  secure  requisite  dispatch  in  the  unlading  of  car- 
goes at  "  Bremerhaven."  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

HOWELL  OOBB,  Secretary  of  the  TrMsiirr. 
F.  H.  Hatob,  Esq.,  Collector,  &c,  New  Orleone. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  TRADE  OF  ITEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

I'he  Washington  Union,  which  has  access  to  the  mercantile  informatioo  for- 
warded by  our  consuls  and  commercial  agents  to  the  Department  of  State,  pub- 
lished on  the  18th  September,  1857,  an  article  on  New  South  Wales,  with  special 
reference  to  our  commerce  with  that  colony,  from  which  we  condense  the  follow- 
ing statements : — 

The  articles  which  American  merchants  could  advantageously  ship  to  New 
South  Wales,  according  to  the  Unions  are  wearing  apparel,  bags  and  sacks, 
cheese,  candies,  (tallow  and  sperm,)  coffee,  preserves,  dru^  and  medicines,  salt 
fish,  flour  and  biscuit,  furniture,  glassware,  hardware  and  ironware,  leather  man- 
ufactures, linens,  provisions,  spirits,  (chiefly  rum  and  whisky,)  stationery  and 
books,  sugar,  tobacco,  woodenware,  watches  and  clocks,  and  general  notions. 

TARIFF  OF   DDTIKS  UVIKO  ON  DIPORTS  INTO  NEW  SOUTH   WALI8. 

Spirits.  Perg»IL 

Brandy  and  gin. $2  40 

Whisky,  rum,  and  other  epirits,  cordials  or  stroog  waters,  sweetened  or 
mixed  with  any  other  article  so  that  the  degree  of  strength  cannot  be 

ascertained  by  Sykes*  hydraulics 2  40 

Perfumed  spirits 1  68 

Wine,  contaiDing  more  than  26  per  cent  of  alcohol,  of  a  specific  gravity  of 
^25  at  the  temperature  of  60^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  for  every  gal- 
lon, in  proportion  to  strength 4 

Wine  not  containing  more  than  26  per  cent,  ^ 48 

Ale,  porter,  and  beer  of  all  sorts,  in  wood. 2 

Ditto,  in  bottles. 4 

Tea per  lb.  % 

Sugar,  refined,  and  candy cwt  1  60 

Ditto,  unrefined 1  20 

Treacle  and  molasses 80 

Ooffee  and  chicory lb.  4 

Cigars 72 

Tobacco  and  snuff 48 

On  exports  there  are  no  duties.  In  regard  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  this  colony,  a  correspondent  at 
Sydney  informs  the  Department  of  Stale  that  "  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  wood 
imported  into  the  United  States  would  have  a  tendency  materially  to  augment 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  as  then  ships  bringing  cargoes  from  the 
United  States  would  readily  obtain  return  cargoes  of  an  article  of  large  consump- 
tion there,  and  would  thus  add  not  only  to  the  profits  of  those  who  might  be 
directly  engaged  in  the  trade,  but  would  also  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  manufactures,  and  more  remotely  to  the 
general  welfare  of  all  industrial  pursuits  in  our  country.  Another;  and  no  doubt  the 
most  important,  step  which  could  be  taken  (or  promoting  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  our  country  m  this  region,  would  be  the  establishment  of  steam  commu- 
nication between  the  two  countries  by  way  of  Panama." 
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THE  TARIFF  OF  MOROCCO. 
The  sixth  article  guaranties  entire  freedom  in  navigatioD  and  equality  with 
the  national  flag,  as  to  daties  on  all  importfl,  except  those  specified  in  article  two. 
Article  seven  stipulates  that  import  duties  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  centum  ad 
xmhrtmy  and  that  export  duties  shall  not  exceed  the  amounts  marked  in  the  fol- 
k)wing  tarifib : — 


TABIPr  or  DUTIKS  ON  LBADIHO   KXPOBTB. 


£zp*t  duty, 
ounces. 
80 
12 
40 
86 
12 
10 
20 
60 
20 
120 
80 
66 
86 


Artldei. 

Floor cwt 

Bird  tetd 

DitM 

Almonds. 

OriDges,  lemons,  and  limes. . . .  .M. 

Wild  margoram cwt. 

Cmnm  se^ls.. 

Oil 

Gams 

Wix. 

Wool,  wadi^ 

Woot'in  grease 

Hides,  sheep,  and  goat  skins 

The  preceding  schedule  contains  the  chief  articles  of  export,  and,  besides  the 
general  reduction  which  it  exhibits,  is  otherwise  quite  satisfactory,  by  reason  of 
tbe  certainty  it  guaranties  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the 
produce  of  Morocco  when  sold  or  shipped  for  exportation. 


Articles. 

Tanned  skins cwt 

Homa M. 

Slippera. 0. 

Porcupine  quills M. 

Ostricn  featners. lb. 

Canary  seed cwt. 

Hair 

Woolen  sashes C. 

Tuckawt  (a  dye) .cwt 

Tanned  fleeces 

Hemp  and  flax 

Raisina.' 


Exp't  duty, 

ounces. 

100 

20 

70 

6 

86 

20 

80 

100 

20 

86 

40 

20 


TOirBTAOE  DUTIES  IIV  CfllU. 

A  new  law  imposing  additional  tonnage  duties  upon  vessels  entering  Chilian 
ports,  the  net  amount  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  and  support 
of  lighthouses,  has  been  adopted  by  the  government.  We  are  uninformed  as  to 
tbe  amount  of  these  duties,  but  the  Chilian  law  of  July  16, 1860,  abrogates  a  law 
io  force  from  January  8, 1834,  imposing  upon  all  foreign  flags  differential  duties 
in  favor  of  the  national  flag,  the  amount,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  an  unjust  or  oppressive  tax,  since  it  applies,  by  virtue  of 
the  law  above  cited,  to  all  equalized  flags,  national  as  well  as  foreign.  The  existing 
tonnage  duties  are,  on  vessels  of  nations  having  treaties  of  reciprocity,  or  that  have 
accepted  the  Chilian  reciprocity  law  of  July  16, 1850, 25  cents  per  ton  of  the  ves- 
nV  measarement  On  all  other  vessels,  75  cents  per  ton.  This  reciprocity  law 
of  1850,  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  President's  proclamation 
date  November  1, 1850. 


mPORTATIOll  OF  SPIRITS  INTO  HEWFOUJVDLAND. 

Af  plications  having  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  at  Newfoundland,  for 
(he  restoration  of  spirits  seized  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  18  and  19  Yict, 
cap.  i,  see.  46,  upon  the  ground  that  the  owners  or  importers  thereof  were 
Ignorant  of  the  prohibition,  in  certain  cases,  to  import  spirits  in  casks  not  capable 
of  containing  at  least  fifty  gallons — 

Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Board  gives  notice  that  no  such  application  will  be  enter- 
tained, but  that  tbe  provisions  of  the  statute  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 
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The  following  is  the  section  of  the  act  relating  to  the  importation  of  spirits. 
It  was  passed  on  the  4th  August,  1855  : — 

Sec.  46.  After  six  months  from  the  time  this  act  shall  come  into  operation* 
BO  rum,  brandy,  gin,  or  alcohol,  shall  be  imported  or  brought  into  this  colony  in 
casks  not  capable  of  containing  at  least  fifty  gallons  ;  nor  shall  any  such  liquors 
in  any  smaller  casks  or  packages  be  exposed  for  sale,  or  be  in  possession  of  any 
person  unless  imported  before  the  said  time,  or  unless  the  same  shall  have  been 
transferred  to  such  smaller  casks  or  packages  after  it  shall  have  been  brought 
into  this  island  or  its  dependencies  ;  of  all  which  the  proof  shall  be  upon  the 
party  in  possession.  Any  person  offending  against  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  forfeit  ten  pounds  for  every  such  cask  or  package,  and  the  li<^or 
shall  be  forfeited.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply  to  any  such  liquors 
imported  into  this  island  or  its  dependencies  .from  Europe,  the  British  West 
Indies,  or  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  NortlS  America. 

FBSE  IMPORTATlOiH  OF  CER£ALS  IIVTO  FRANCE. 

The  Moniieur  Universal^  of  Paris,  has  the  following  official  notice  : — 

"  The  postponement  fixed  by  decree  of  September  8, 1856,  respecting  divers 
measures  relative  to  alimentary  articles,  is  further  continued  to  September  30, 
1858." 

The  purpose  of  this  decree  is  thus  explained  in  the  same  number  of  the  of- 
ficial journal : — The  government  of  the  emperor  has  decided  to  prorogue  to  the 
30th  September,  1858,  the  regulations  relative  to  articles  of  food.  These  regn- 
lations  have  a  two-fold  character ;  they  facilitate  the  importation  of  cereals, 
while  they  also  suspend  their  exportation.  The  facilities  granted  for  the  importa- 
tion of  cereals  have  been  deemed  necessary,  not  with  a  view  to  affect  high  prices 
of  articles  of  subsistence,  which  the  great  abundance  of  our  crops  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  apprehend  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  com- 
mercial operations  undertaken  under  the  existing  state  of  things — operations 
which  will  also  conduce  to  the  replenishing  of  the  reserve  supplies  exhausted 
during  a  three  years'  scarcity.  As  respects  the  regulations  which  suspend  expor- 
tation, the  postponement  does  not  constitute,  as  in  the  case  of  importation,  a 
sort  of  positive  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Circumstances  and 
future  events  must  decide  whether  the  suspension  shall  be  continued  or  not. 


AMBRICAJf  VESSELS  GOING  INTO  FRENCH  PORTS. 

The  Courier  des  EtcUs  Unis  publishes  the  following  notice,  by  order  of  the 
French  Consul-Geceral  in  New  York : — 

•'  Several  American  vessels  recently  arrived  in  French  ports,  (at  Marseilles 
among  others,)  after  having  delivered  part  of  their  cargoes  at  intermediate  ports, 
have  considered  themselves  entitled  to  claim  the  favorable  treatment  resulting 
from  the  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  the  United  States,  June  24th, 
1852.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  French  custom  house,  this  treatment  is  only 
applicable  to  vessels  arrived  in  French  ports  directly,  and  without  intermediate 
stoppage.  We  arc  consequently  requested  to  give  notice  that,  although  this 
favor  has  been  accorded  exceptionally  by  the  government  in  the  cases  before 
mentioned,  American  vessels  cannot  make,  unless  from  absolute  necessity,  any 
stoppage,  without  losing,  on  their  arrival  in  France,  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  in 
question.  This  rule  is,  moreover,  indiscriminately  applied  in  France  to  all  the 
vessels  of  foreign  States  which  are  allied  with  France  by  treaties  of  naviga- 
tion." 
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D£€REiSE  lir  THfi  DEPTH  OF  WATEfi  ON  GEORGE'S  BANK, 

MASSACHUSETTS — COAST  OF  CAPE  COD  PENINSULA. 

Sabjoined  is  a  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  to  the  Sec- 
leUry  of  the  Treasury,  communicating  extracts  of  a  report  by  Lieutenant  Com- 
numdiDg  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  IJ.  S.  Navy,  in  relation  to  the  gradual  decrease  in  tha 
depth  of  water  on  George's  Bank : — 

BAHOom,  Me.,  October,  17, 18S7. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  the  Department  the  result  of  a 
development  made  by  Lieut  Commanding  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.,  Assistant 
it  the  Coast  Survey,  showing  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  depth  of  water  on  the 
shallowest  part  of  George's  Shoal,  off  the  coast  and  eastward  of  Cape  Cod  Pen- 
iDsnla.  The  examination  was  made  under  favorable  circumstances  on  the  IDth 
of  September,  and  the  results  are  thus  reported  by  Lieut  Com'g  Rodgers : — 

"George's  Shoal  seems  to  consist  of  narrow  sand  ridges,  (like  those  at  the  en- 
trance of  Nantucket  Sound,]  l^ing  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  direction  generally 
north  and  south,  though  some  incline  to  the  eastward  and  westward.  The  tide 
rashes  across  them  with  great  violence.  We  kept  the  steamer  over  the  crests  of 
these  ridges,  and,  aided  by  our  experience  of  last  year,  probably  found  the  most 
ihallow  spot  where  the  soundings,  reduced  to  mean  low  water,  show  a  depth  of 
only  thirteen  feet,  or  two  feet  less  than  the  least  found  in  the  year  1837.  The 
least  water  found  differed  only  some  seconds,  either  in  latitude  or  longitude,  from 
that  found  by  Capt.  Wilkes  in  his  examination  of  the  shoal  twenty  years  ago." 

I  would  respectfully  request  authority  to  publish  this  communication  as  a  no- 
tice to  mariners.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  D.  BACHE,  Sap't  U.  S.  Coast  Suryef. 
loB.  HowxLL  Cobb,  8eo*3r  of  the  Treasury. 

MAGNETIC  VARIA'nOlV  NEAfi  BOSTOV. 

The  following  notice,  from  G.  W.  Blunt,  is  of  importance.  In  the  Merchants* 
Magazine  for  December,  1857,  we  published  two  authentic  tables  of  the  variation 
of  the  compass  in  Europe : — 

It  appears  from  a  recent  observation  on  the  magnetic  variation,  near  Boston  § 
made  by  Prof.  Bond,  of  Havard  College  Observatory,  and  communicated  to  J.  1- 
Bowditch,  Esq.,  that  it  is  now  II*  20'  W.,  instead  of  9*  20'  W.,  which  is  on 
the  old  charts  in  use,  it  being  Mr.  Bond's  observation  of  1840 — the  Coast  Survey 
of  1855  makes  it  10*  20'.  A  vessel  making  the  Highland  Light  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  shaping  her  course  by  compass  for  Boston  Light,  with  the  old  variation, 
would  be  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  expected  position  when  at  the  end  of  her 
ran,  perhaps  among  Cohasset  rocks. 

Mbw  Toex,  December  10, 1857.  GEO.  W.  BLUNT. 


BEACON  RANGE  LIGHT  AT  SAPELO,  GEORGIA. 

A  beacon  light  will  be  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  the  night  of  January  Ist, 
1858,  from  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  from  the 
ftame  structure  recently  erected  in  front  (to  seaward)  of  the  main  light  situated 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  Sapelo  Island,  Georgia,  to  serve  as  a  range  for 
crossing  the  bar  in  the  best  water.  The  beacon  is  painted  black,  and  fitted  with 
a  fifth  order  catadioptric  apparatus  on  the  system  of  Fresnel.  'To  run  fti  across 
the  bar,  bring  the  beacon  in  range  with  the  main  light,  and  keep  on  that  range 
line  ootil  the  cater  or  east  beacon  on  Wolf  Island  bears  by  compass  S.  W.  bj 
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W.  ono-half  W.,  when  steer  N.  W.  by  W.  one-half  W.,  keeping  in  not  less  than  foar 
fathoms  water,  to  the  anchorage  abreast  of  the  main  lighthouse.  By  order  of 
the  Lighthouse  Board, 

Batahhah,  Goo.,  December  7, 1857.  J.  F.  OILiilEB,  Capt  Engineers. 

LIGHT   SHIP   OFF  THE   BLACKWATER  BAIIK. 

COAST  OF  IRELAND — ST.  GE0R0E*S  CHANNEL. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  the  Port  of  Dablin 
Corporation  has  given  notice,  that  on  or  about  the  first  week  in  October,  1857, 
a  light-vessel  wilt  be  placed  off  the  north  end  of  the  Blackwater  Bank  in  the  Irish 
Sea,  St  George's  Channel.  The  vessel  will  exhibit  two  white  lights — one  re- 
volving, the  other  fixed.  The  revolving  light,  which  will  attain  its  greatest 
brilliancy  once  in  every  minute,  will  be  shown  from  the  mainmast  of  the  vessel, 
at  a  height  of  39  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  fixed  light  will  be 
shown  from  the  foremast  of  the  vessel,  at  a  height  of  26  feet  above  the  same 
level.  The  illuminating  apparatus  will  be  catoptric,  or  by  metallic  reflectors, 
and  of  the  third  order.  The  revolving  light  should  be  visible  from  tho  deck 
of  a  ship  in  ordinary  weather  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles.  The  light- 
vessel  will  be  painted  black  with  a  white  band,  having  the  word  Blackwater  on 
her  side.  She  will  have  three  masts,  and  carry  a  ball  at  the  fore  and  main  roast 
heads.  She  will  be  moored  in  a  depth  of  19  fathoms  at  low  water,  at  about  1^ 
mile  £.  i  S.  of  the  black  buoy  on  the  north  end  of  the  Blackwater  Bank,  in  lat. 
52°  29i'  N.,  long.  6°  7'  west  of  Greenwich,  nearly.  A  gong  will  be  sounded  in 
foggy  weather.  All  bearings  magnetic.  Var.  25*  10'  West  in  1857.  By  order 
of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A:  JENKINS,  Secretary. 
TxxASUBT  Dbpabthknt,  Office  Lighthouse  Board, ) 
Wtahin^ton,  Oct  S,  1857.  S 

ENGLAND,  WEST  COAST— ROCKS  IN  BROAD  SOUND. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  several  rocks  having 
been  lately  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Skokhara  Island  and  Broad  Sound,  near 
Milford  Haven,  during  the  progress  of  the  Admiralty  Survey  under  Com'r  Ald- 
rldge,  R.  N.,  the  following  notice  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  mariner : — 

1.  A  rock  awash  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  east  end  of  Skokham  Island,  200 
yards  N.  E.  i  N.  from  the  Stack. 

2.  A  rock,  with  2^  fathoms  on  it,  lies  in  the  same  direction  from  the  Stack  at 
400  yards  off. 

3.  Two  other  rocks,  with  3^  fathoms,  exist  at  533  yards  N.  N.  E.  i  E.  of  the 
Stack.  All  these  rocks  are  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  passing  through  the 
Sound  to  or  from  Milford  Haven. 

4.  To  the  southward  of  Skokham  Stack  there  are  also  rocks,  with  3i  fathoms, 
at  820  yards  S.  S.  E.  i  E.  from  the  Stack. 

5.  To  the  westward  of  Skokham  Island,  rocks  have  been  found  in  the  race, 
known  as  the  Wild  Goose  Race,  with  4^  and  5  fathoms,  at  1,300  yards  N.  W. 
i  W.  from  the  west  end  of  Skokham  Island,  and  the  west  end  of  Skomer  Island, 
bearing  N.  by  E.  i  E. 

6.  To  the  Northward  of  Skokham  Island  there  are  rocks  with  from  3f  fath- 
oms to  4i  fathoms  on  them,  which  lie  midway  between,  and  in  a  line  from,  the 
west  end  of  Skokham  Island  and  the  Mewstone  of  Skomer  Island,  or  1^  miles 
N.  W.  by  N.  from  Skokham  Stack. 

7.  A  dangerous  rock,  with  three  fathoms  on  it,  lies  directly  in  the  track  of 
vessels  passing  through  Jack  Sound  to  or  from  Milford  Haven.  It  lies  nearly 
i  mile  W.  by  S.  i  S.  from  the  Bench  Rocks,  with  the  outer  point  of  Gateholm 
Island  bearing  S.  E.  by  S.,  1,733  yards  distant. 

8.  A  rock  also  lies  off  Long  Foint,  bearing  W  N.  W.  ^  N.,  ^  of  a  mile 
distant,  with  4^  fathoms  on  it,  the  outer  part  of  Gateholm  Island  bearing  N.  bj 
W.  iW. 
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An  bearings  are  magnetic.    Var.  24®  40'  W.  in  1867,  decreasing  6'  annually. 
By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

^  THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  Becrctary. 

Tebasurt  DsPAKTMSirT,  Office  LighthoiiM  Board, ) 
Waahington*  Oct  10, 1857.  f 

PILOT  COTTERS  OFF  DUNOBNESS,  <bc. 

TwaiTT  HouBB,  LoxDOH,  Norember  7, 185T. 

Notice  is  giTen,  that  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  supply  of  pilots  to  vessels 
arriving  from  the  westward,  this  corporation  has  caused  an  additional  pilot  cuttw 
to  be  stationed  on  the  cruising  grounds  between  Dnngeness  and  the  Downs,  and 
that  from  this  day.  November  7, 1857,  the  said  cutters,  now  three  in  number,  will 
cruise  in  the  order  and  on  the  stations  following,  viz : — 
The  first  or  westermost  cutter  off  Dungeness. 

The  second  or  middle  cutter  in  the  fairway  of  vessels  between  Dungeness  and 
Djmckarch  bearing  N.  N.  W. 

The  third  or  eastermost  cutter  off  Folkstone,  well  out  in  the  fairway,  so  as  to 
fiopply  such  vessels  as  may  have  passed  the  other  cutters  without  obtaining 
pilots. 

The  attention  of  masters  of  ships  coming  from  the  westward,  and  bound  to  the 
rivers  Thames  and  Medway,  is  particularly  directed  to  the  378  sec.  of  the  mer- 
diant  shipping  act,  1854,  whereby  it  is  provided,  that  the — 

"Masters  of  any  ship  coming  from  the  westward,  and  bound  to  any  place  in 
therivcra  Thames  and  Medway,  (unless  she  has  a  qualified  pilot  on  board  or  is 
exempted  from  compulsory  pilotage.)  shall,  on  the  arrival  of  such  ship  off  Dunge- 
oesB,  and  thencefortn  until  she  has  passed  the  south  buoy  of  the  Brake,  or  a  line 
to  be  drawn  frpm  Sandown  Castle  to  the  said  buoy,  or  until  a  qualified  pilot  his 
come  on  board,  display  and  keep  flying  the  usual  signal  for  a  pilot ;  and  if  any 
qaalified  pilot  is  within  hail,  or  is  approachin«<  and  within  half  a  mile,  and  has 
the  proper  distinguishing  flag  flying  in  his  boat,  such  master  shall,  by  hcaving-to 
in  proper  time  or  shortening  sail,  or  by  any  practicable  means  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  his  ship,  facilitate  such  pilot  getting  on  board,  and  shall  give  the 
charge  of  piloting  his  ship  to  such  pilot ;  or  if  there  are  two  or  more  of  such 
pilots  offering  at  uie  same  time,  to  such  one  of  them  as  may,  according  to  the  re- 
galatioDB  for  the  time  being  in  force,  be  entitled  or  required  to  take  such  charge; 
and  if  any  such  master  fails  to  display  or  keep  flying  the  usual  signal  fir  a  pilot 
in  manoer  herein-beforc  required,  or  to  facilitate  any  such  qualified  pilot  as  afore- 
said getting  on  board  as  herein-bcfore  required,  or  to  give  the  charge  of  piloting 
his  ship  to  such  pilot  as  hereinbefore  'ncntioned  in  that  behalf,  he  shall  incur  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  double  the  sum  which  might  have  been  demanded  for  the 
ptlotaee  of  his  ship,  such  penalty  to  be  paid  to  the   Trinity  Houses  and  to  be 
earned  to  the  account  of  the  Trinity  House  pilot  fund.     By  order, 

p.  H.  BEBTHON,  SecreUr^. 


NORTH  SEA,  EAST  COAST  OF  ENGLAND. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  the  Corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  of  London  have  issued  the  following  notices  : — 

STANFORD   LIGHT-VESSEL,   OPP   LOWESTOFT. 

Iq  consequence  of  the  north  end  of  the  Newcome  Sound  having  grown  up,  the 
Stanford  light-vessel  off  Lowestoft  has  been  moved  nearly  a  cable's  length  to  the 
E.  S.  K.  of  her  former  position,  into  six  fathoms  at  low  water  springs,  and  now 
forms  a  &ir-way  or  channel-light.  The  vessel  lies  with  two  remarkably  high 
chimneys  at  Lowestoft,  nearly  in  line  N.  W.  by  W.,  East  Newcome  buoy  just 
open  to  the  eastward  of  the  N.  B.  Newcome  S.  S,  W.  i  W. 

Also,  the  north  &ad  of  the  Scroby  Sound,  off  Gaistor,  having  grown  out  to  the 
vestward,  the  north  Scroby  buoy  has  been  moved  about  a  cable's  length  to  the 
westward  of  its  former  position,  and  now  lies  in  5  fathoms  at  low  water  of  spring 
tides,  with  the  following  marks  and  bearings,  viz.: — Oaiston  Mill  in  line  with  the 
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Beachmens*  Lookout,  S.  W.  |  W.    Cockle  Light-vessel,  N.  W.  bj  N.    Middle 
Scrobj  buoy,  S.  by  W.  i  W. 

BRAN    SAND-LIGHTS,    RIVER   TEES. 

In  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  tbe  direction  of  the  channel  at  the  entrance 
of  the  River  Tees  it  has  become  necessary  to  move  both  the  Bran  Sand-lights 
about  300  fathoms  to  the  eastward,  and  since  the  10th  July,  1857.  these  lighte 
have  been  exhibited  from  temporary  buildings  in  the  new  position,  bearing  from 
each  other  S.  by  E.  i  E.  The  South  Gare  buoy  has  also  been  moved,  and  now 
bears  from  the  spiral  buoy  S.  W.  by  W.  ^o.  1,  black  buoy,  has  also  been 
moved  about  40  fathoms  to  the  westward,  and  now  bears  from  the  spiral  buoy 
W.  S.  W.,  and  from  the  South  Gare  buoy  N.  W.  by  W.  Masters  of  vesseb  and 
others  entering  the  Tees  are  cautioned  not  to  use  the  old  light-towers  as  day- 
marks  until  further  notice. 

RED  BUOT  AT  ENTRANCE  OF  TTNE. 

A  red  buoy  has  been  placed  at  the  end  of  th(»  north  pier,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  the  entrance  of  the  River  Tyne,  in  2i  fathoms  depth  at  low  water 
spring  tides.  Tynemouth  Castle  bearing  N.  N.  W.  at  250  fathoms  from  th« 
Cliff,  and  the  high  beacon  at  South  Shields,  a  little  open  to  the  north  of  the 
low  beacon. 

All  bearings  magnetic.  Var..  in  1857,  21<>  5'  W.  off  Lowestoft;  23<>  20'  W. 
off  the  Tees  ;  23^  30'  W.  off  the  Tyne.  Decreasing  6'  annually.  By  order  of 
the  Lighthouse  Board, 

^  THOENTON  A.  JENKINS,  Stcretorj. 

Teka8u«t  Dkpartmint,  Office  Lighthouse  Board,  \ 
October  5,  1B57.  f 

PORT  L'ORIENT,  ATUNTIC  0C£A5— FRANCE,  WEST  CoXsT. 

LRADINO  LIGHTS  FOR  THE  GREAT  CHANNEL. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  the  French  gOTem- 

ment  has  given  notice  of  the  following  change  in  the  position  of  the  lower  light 

of  the  Grand  Pass  or  Great  Channel  to  Pori  L'Orient :— On  the  15th  September, 

ult.,  the  lower  light  of  the  two  fixed  lights  which,  when  in  line,  lead  to  Port 

L'Orient  by  the  Grand  Pass  or  Great  Channel,  will  be  removed  in  the  same  Hoe 

of  bearing  to  the  south  bastion  of  Port  Louis,  and  will  be  placed  in  lat.  47**  42' 

13"  N.,  and  long.  3°  21'  12"  west  of  Greenwich.    lU  height  above  the  sea  at 

high  water  will  be  20  feet,  and  it  will  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  8  miles.    Tbe 

high  light  will  be  1,826  yards  from  it  in  the  direction  of  N.  83°  E,  and  being  62 

feet  above  the  sea  will  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  12  miles.     Commanders  of 

ships  are  reminded  that  the  compas  course  (N.  83°  E.)  on  which  these  two  lights 

lead  in  through  the  Great  Channel  must  be  left  as  soon  as  the  two  lights  of  the 

Little  Channel  appear  over  each  other,  and  that  these  two  lights  kept  in  that 

position  must  be  careiiilly  steered  for.    All  bearings  are  magnetic.    Variation 

in  1867,  22°  W.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

TnOBNTON  A.  JENKINS,  Becretaij. 
Tebasuxt  Dbpaxtmevt,  Office  Lighthouse  Board, ) 
Washingfton,  October  16,  1837.  J 

MEDITERRANEAN— GIBRALTAR  BAT  LIGHT  AT  THB  NEW  MOLE. 

OflBcial  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  the  Captain-Super- 
intendent of  Her  Majesty's  Naval  Yard  at  Gibraltar  has  given  notice  that  on  and 
after  the  25th  day  of  August,  1857,  a  temporary  colored  light  would  be  placed 
a^  the  outer  extremity  of  the  new  works  now  in  course  of  construction  at  tbe 
New  Mole  in  Gibraltar  Bay ;  and  in  order  that  the  temporary  light  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fixed  red  light  at  the  original  Mole  Head,  it  will  show  a  red, 
white,  and  green  light,  viz.: — Green  to  the  north,  white  to  the  west,  and  red  to 

the  south.     By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THOBNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SmY 
Takasurt  DxPARTMKiiT,  Offioe  Lighthouse  Board, ) 
WMhingtoD,  October  24th,  18ST.  f 
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TH£  EUW  SJIOUHD  MDTCJAL  UFB  INSUttAlVCB  COMPANY. 

We  hare  received  an  official  copy  of  the  "Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of 

the  Directors  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,"  made  by 

the  Directors  to  the  members  at  their  annual  meeting,  December  14,  1857.    We 

litTe  been  in  the  habit  of  publishing  these  reports  for  the  last  four  years  con- 

lecQtively  as  follows : — 

Beport  Annual  meeting  of  Published  in  Merchants*  Magazine 

Ttnth Dec.  12,  1858  June,      1864,  vol.  XXX..      pp.  787-742 

KcTenth. Dec  11,  1864  Feb'ry.    1P55»    **    XXXIL,     *•   283-287 

Twelfth D€clO,  1856  JanVy,    1856.    *♦    XXXIV.,    "    122-124 

Tlirteeoth Dec    8,1866  FebVy,   1857.    -    XXXVL,    **  228-226 

In  connection  with  the  tenth  report,  we  presented  tables  of  statistics  showing 

^iie  operations  of  the  company  from  its  establishment  in  1843,  (it  was  chartered 

in  1836,)  daring  the  period  of  ten  years  to  1853.    Those  tables  with  the  statistics 

race  published  in  each  report,  and  in  the  one  now  preseuted,  afford  a  complete 

'View  of  the  business  of  the  company  to  the  present  time.      No  company  has 

been  managed  with  more  skill,  or  been  more  successful  in  its  operations.    With 

•  President,  the  Hon.  Willard  Phillips,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  every 

braDch  of  insurance,  and  a  Board  of  Directors  of  character  and  integrity,  it  must 

ever  be  regarded  as  a  model  mutual  life  insurance  company  : — 

UPOBT  OF  THE  DIRECT0B8  TO  THE  MEMBERS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING,  DECEMBER 

14.  1867. 

By  the  annexed  statement  of  the  business  of  our  company,  members  will  see 
tbat  the  whole  number  of  policies  issued,  during  the  past  year,  is  five  hundred 
sod  thirty-two.  This  is  the  number  issued  on  new  applications,  besides  term  of 
jesrs  policies,  which  have  been  extended  to  an  additional  number  of  years,  or 
eoDverted  into  policies  for  the  whole  life.  It  appears  that,  after  deducting  the 
Domber  terminated,  there  have  been  added  one  hundred  and  eight  insurancts  to 
tlie  aggregate  number.  The  amount  now  insured  by  the  outstanding  policies,  is 
oioe  nnllions  fortv-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  one  dollars ;  being  an  increase 
of  eight  handrea  and  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  and 
thirty-eight  cents.  The  net  addition  made  to  the  amount  of  the  accumulated 
fnod  daring  the  year  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  This  is  a 
miiBhctorj  test  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  company.  A  large  part  of 
this  increftse  is  necessary  to  the  sound  and  solvent  condition  of  the  company,  be- 
eaose  a  part  of  the  premiums  on  every  whole  life  policy,  on  which  a  uniform  an- 
naal  premiara  is  payable,  is  paid  on  account  of  future  risk,  enhanced  evcrv  year 
by  reason  of  the  life  being  older ;  the  probability  of  surviving  being  each  year 
diminished.  Therefore,  to  make  a  company  safe,  the  uniform  annual  premium 
together  with  interest  thereon,  must  exceed  the  risk  for  the  earlier  period  of  anj 
hsurance  in  proportion  as  it  falls  short  of  the  risk  in  the  latter  part.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  table  of  premiums  by  comparing  the  premium  for  insurance  for 
one  year  only,  with  that  for  a  whole  life  policy  on  the  same  life.  From  two-fifths 
to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  aggregate  receipts  of  the  company  are  from 
policies  for  the  whole  life,  about  one-half  of  which  receipts  during  the  earlier 
period  of  each  of  sach  policies  must  accordingly  be  reserved,  on  account  of  the 
eubancemeot  of  the  rist  remaining  to  be  run  by  the  company.  An  elaborate 
computation  of  this  reservation  is  mailc  by  our  company  every  fifth  year,  when  a 
distribution  of  surpluses  made.     The  next  computation  and  distribution  will  be 
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made  next  year.    After  making  this  reservation,  there  remains  a  liberal  addition 
to  the  fund  for  distribution. 

The  credit  given  by  the  company  for  half  of  the  premium  on  a  whole  life  policy, 
for  a  period  of  five  years  from  its  date,  is  predicated  upon  the  fact  that  the 
risk  run  during  that  period  is  equivalent  to  only  about  half  of  the  premium.  The 
object  of  this  practice  is  to  afford  a  temporary  facility  for  making  a  policy  for 
the  whole  life  instead  of  one  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  and  not  to  encourage  in- 
surance on  credit,  and  members  so  consider  it,  for  they  generally  prefer  to  pay 
the  premium  instead  of  giving  a  note,  except  in  case  of  an  occasional  and  tempo- 
rary exigency.  Excessive  facility  of  credit  is  no  less  inexpedient  and  delusive  in 
insurance  than  in  buying  and  selhng. 

The  number  of  losses  during  the  year  ending  December,  1856.  was  very  much 
below  the  usual  estimate  of  mortality.  Every  year,  for  some  years  yet  to  come, 
is  expected  to  give  an  increased  number  of  losses  on  a  given  number  of  policies, 
for  the  reason  that  the  average  of  the  ages  of  members  will  be  greater. 

During  the  year  ending  November,  1856,  sixteen  lives  dropped  ;  during  that 
just  ended  the  number  has  been  twenty-three,  presenting  a  large  difference.  The 
deaths  of  the  past  year  are,  however,  quite  below  the  rate  given  by  our  table  of 
mortality.  The  average  amount  insured  on  the  lives  has  also  been  above  the 
general  average  of  the  policies  by  about  twenty-five  per  cent ;  being  very  near 
to  four  thousand  dollars  for  each. 

Notwithstanding  this  increased  amount  of  losses,  the  amount  added  to  the  ac- 
cumulated fund,  by  reason  of  the  increased  income  of  the  company,  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  company,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1856,  when  the  amount  of  aggregate  losses  was  very 
small. 

The  expenses  of  the  company,  including  commissions  of  agents  and  one 
thousand  dollars  paid  for  collecting  and  digesting  statistical  data  and  calculating^ 
additional  tables,  is  a  small  fraction  less  than  eight  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts, 
and  a  small  fraction  over  that  rate  on  the  net  receipts. 

These  facts  show  the  compan^  to  be  in  a  no  less  prosperous  condition  than  on 
the  previous  anniversaries  of  its  establishment.  The  item  of  $178,271  66,  invested 
in  real  estate,  presented  by  our  Statement  for  this  year,  is  for  an  estate  on  the 
corner  of  State  and  Congress  Streets,  formerly  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
Suffolk  Insurance  Company.  The  object  of  this  investment  is  to  give  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  a  permanent  location,  in  a  commodious  fire-proof  building, 
centrally  situated,  of  easy  access,  with  contiguous  occupancies  subiect  to  the 
control  of  the  company,  yielding  a  good  Income  on  the  cost.  The  walls  of  a  new 
stone  building  have  been  put  up  and  protected  for  the  winter  by  a  temporary 
roof.    It  is  expected  to  be  completed  next  spring. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the  company  for  the  year  ending 
November  30th,  1857  :— - 

2,688  policies  outstanding  November  80, 1866 $8,227,862  63 

582        *•        iMued  nnce 1,878,626  00 

8,220        "        110,100.887  62 

424       **       terminated 1,068,886  62 

2,796       *"       Outstanding  November  80, 1867 $9,042,501  00 

Twenty-three  members  of  the  company  have  died  during  the  past  year,  termin- 
ating twenty-six  policies — of  which  number  twenty-three,  amounting  to  $86,350, 
were  for  the  benefit  of  surviving  families,  and  the  three  remaining,  amounting  to 
88,000,  were  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  The  diseases  of  which  they  died  were 
as  follows : — 
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lOd 


Confamptioo , 

Accid«Dtal 

DiseaMs  of  brain 

Bneucsofbewt , 

InflAiDination  of  bowels. . 

Ptteamoiiia , 

Pirmljaia. 


4 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


Apoplexy 

Acute  rheumatism  , 
DiaeaeeB  of  kidneys, 
General  debility  .  • . 
Cancer  of  rectum.  • . 

Cholera , 

Congestive  fever  . . . 


The  ages  of  new  members  are  as  follows : — 


UoderSO. 
t0to26  . 
25  to  SO.. 
80  to  36.. 
16  to  40.. 


8 

49 

87 

106 

116 


40  to  45.... 
46  to  60.... 
60  to  66.... 
66  to  60.. . . 
60  and  over. 


The  classes  of  new  members  are  as  follows : — 


Merchants,  traders,  and  brokers. . .  206 

Mcdianics 81 

Clerks 56 

Bank,  insurance,  &  railr'd  officers..  19 

Maoofacturers 46 

Lawyers 22 

Farmers 10 

Stodents 11 

Females 12 

A^ta  and  superintendents 16 

Clergymen. 12 


Physicians  and  dentists 

Master  mariners  and  mariners. . . . 

Teachers 

Engineers  and  machinists 

Government  officers 

Expressmen  and  conductors 

Supercargoes. 

Artists  and  architects 

Editors. 

Innkeepers 

Miscellaneous  professions. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

92 
86 
26 

7 
7 

18 

10 

11 

9 

9 

8 

2 

4 

2 

4 

21 


The  residences  of  new  members  are  as  follows : — New  England  States,  333 ; 
Middle  States,  137  ;  Western  States,  48 ;  Southern  States,  13  ;  England,  1. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  business  and  property  of  the  company,  No- 
lonber  30, 1857  :— 

Premiums  received  oo  582  new  policies 161,692  79 

Ditto,  on  old  policies 208,674  49 

'for  additional  premium. 1,227  60 

1266,494  88 
68,462  06 


Add  amooDt  received  for  interest,  including  charges  for  policies.. . . 


Deduct  amount  of  premium  returned  on  surrender  of  policies,  or  by 
•tipulatioo 


$314,966  98 
16.611  07 


Losses  paid  since  November,  1866 $80,860  00 

Losses  not  due  November,  1867 14,000  00 


$299,846  86 


$94,860  00 
6,600  00 


Rent  and  salaries..  ..^ 

Commiasi<Hi  to  agents,  advertising,  printin|^.  postage, 
doctors'  fees,  stationery,  and  all  other  incidental  ex- 
penses         17,967  86 


—         $118,907  86 


Net  accumulation  for  the  year,  ending  November  80, 1867 
Add  aocnmulation  as  per  report  of  December,  1856 


$180,438  61 
964,417  62 


The  property  of  the  company  consists  of- 

Loans  on  mortgage $486,662  60 

EealesUte  in  Boston 178,271  66 

Premium  notes  secured  by 

ooUateral 199.406  82 

Bsnkstocks 116,625  86 

Loans  oo  collater'l  security  69,670  00 

Loans  to  A  stocks  of  cities.  64,800  00 


Railroad  stocks 

Boston  Gas-light  Co. . .    , 
Manufacturing  stocks. . . 

Railroad  bonds   

Cash  in  Merchants*  Bank, 


$1,144,856  IS 

25.002  00 
18,500  00 
10,000  00 
18,060  00 
2,260  10 

$1,184,087  9$ 
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The  company  owe — 

Balance  of  distribution  account f  4,874  62 

Balance  of  logs  account 14,000  00 

Notes  payable  on  account  of  real  estate 20,307  18 

$89,181  80 

$1,144,856  IS 

We  close  the  report  with  a  list  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  follows  : — Willard 
Phillips,  Chas.  P.  Curtis,  Thos.  A.  Dexter,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Sewell  Tappan, 
Chas.  Hubbard,  William  B.  Reynolds,  George  H.  Folger,  A.  W.  Thaxter,  Jr., 
Patrick  T.  Jackson. 


POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE  IJV  1857. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Hon.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  made  December  Ist,  1857,  we  have  condensed  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  the  operations  of  the  Post-office  Department  during  the  past 
year : — 

During  twenty  years,  extending  from  1827  to  1847,  the  number  of  post-oflSces 
created  was  8,146  ;  from  1847  to  1857,  half  that  length  of  time,  the  number  was 
11,444.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1827,  the  whole  number  of  post-offices  in  the 
United  States  was  7,000 ;  in  1837,  11,767;  in  1847,  15,146;  and  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1857,  26,586.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  have  been  1,725  offices 
established,  and  704  discontinued,  being  a  net  increase  of  1,021.  The  number 
of  postmasters  appointed  during  the  year  was  8,680.  Gf  these  appointments, 
4,767  were  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  resignation;  1,681  by  removal  ;  238 
by  death  ;  269  by  change  of  names  and  sites ;  and  1,725  by  the  establishment  of 
new  offices.  The  total  number  of  offices  at  this  time,  December  1, 1857,  is  27,148, 
of  which  368  are  of  the  class  denominated  presidential,  their  incumbents  being 
Bubjoct  to  appointment  by  the  President  and  Senate.  The  commissions  of  the 
higher  class  run  four  years  from  the  date  of  confirmation,  but  those  of  the  lower 
are  not  limited. 

TRANSPORTATION    STATISTICS. 

On  the  30th  June,  1857,  there  were  in  operation  7,888  mail  routes,  with  a 
lenjth  of  242,601  miles,  divided  as  follows  : — Railroad,  22,530  miles;  steamboat, 
16,246  miles;  coach,  49,329  miles;  inferior  grades,  155,497  miles.  The  total 
annual  transportation  of  mails  was  74,906,067  miles,  costing  86,622,046,  and 
divided  as  follows  : — Railroad,  24,267,944  miles,  at  82,659,847,  about  ten  cents 
and  five  mills  a  mile  ;  steamboat,  4.518,119  miles,  at  8991,998.  about  twenty-two 
cents  a  mile  ;  coach,  19.09(  ,930  miles,  at  $1,410,826,  about  seven  cents  and  four 
mills  a  mile  ;  inferior  grades,  27,029,074  miles,  at  81,659,375,  about  six  cents  a 
mile.  Compared  with  the  service  reported  on  the  30th  of  June,  1856,  there  is 
an  addition  of  2.959  miles  to  the  length  of  mail  routes;  3,598,170  miles  to  the 
total  annual  transportation,  being  about  5  per  cent;  and  of  $586,572  to  the 
cost,  or  9.7  p(T  cent. 

The  ngji'egate  length  of  railroad  routes  has  beea  increased  2,207  miles,  and 
the  annual  tiansporiation  thereon  2,458,648  miles,  n.2  per  cent,  at  a  cost  of 
8249.4r'8,  or  11.8  ptr  cent.  In  order  to  exhibit  more  plainly  tlie  great  extension 
of  railroad  service,  the  increase  is  given  separately  in  five  geographical  sections 
as  follows : — 
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8e«tIoiM. 

V«w  EngiuDd 

Kew  Jen*«y,  PennsjlvaDia,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Ohia ^ 

Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  aad 
Oenrgia ■ 

Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin . . . 

KeDtucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
tod  Louisiana 


Total 


AddiUonal 
length 
of  route, 
miles. 

1H7 

907 

184 
686 

898 

2,207 


Additloiua 

miles  uf 

transpor- 

Ution. 

26,1 1'S 

1,267,076 

171,078 
650,088 

864,284 


AddlUonal 
cost. 

fll,149 

119,208 

19,899 
71,267 

27,986 


2,468.648  $249,468 

The  length  of  steamboat  routes  is  greater  by  294  miles,  and  the  aonaal  trans- 
portation by  277,949  miles,  costing  $131,243  additional,  or  Gi  per  cent  on  trans- 
portation, and  15.2  per  cent  on  the  cost.    The  length  of  coach  routes  has  been 
reduced  1,124  miles,  and  the  annual  transportation  24,061  miles,  while  the  ex- 
pense has  been  increased  $70,470,  or  about  5^  per  cent,  ($10,000  less  than  would 
Mpeur  from  comparing  the  cost  on  30th  June  last  with  that  reported  0!i  30th 
oune,  1856,  the  latter  having  been  shcrt  stated  by  that  amount.)     The  additional 
length  of  inferior  routes  is  only  1,582  miles,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  during 
tlk^  year  ending  30th  June  last  comparatively  little  new  service  of  this  descrip. 
tion  was  put  in  operation.     The  large  increase  of  such  service  reported  30  th 
Jone,  1856,  arose  from  new  routes  established  by  Congress,  amounting  to  nearly 
^000  miles,  in  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  sections  alone,  and  from  other 
^xtraonlinary  scrviee. 

On  the  30th  June,  1857,  there  were  in  service  406  route  agents,  at  a  compen- 
sation of  $310,900;  45  local  agents,  at  $28,488  ;  and  1,335  mail  messengers,  at 
$160,425  ;  making  a  total  of  $499,813.  This  amount,  with  the  increaserl  cost 
ol  service,  commencing  1st  July  under  new  contracts  ($120,044)  added  to  the 
cost  of  service  as  in  operation  on  the  30th  June  lust,  ($6,622,046,)  makes  the 
total  amount  for  the  current  year  $7,241,903.  This  is  independent  of  the  cost 
of  ocean  mail  service.  There  should  also  be  added  the  estimated  cost  of  improve- 
ments nuuie  since  Ist  July  last,  (including  the  San  Antonio  and  San  Diego  route,) 
$587,825. 

RSyENUE   AND    EXPENDITURES. 

The  net  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1857,  including  pay- 
ments to  letter  carriers  and  for  foreign  postages,  amounted  to  $11,508,057  93. 
The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  1857,  including  receipts  from  letter  carriers  and 
from  foreign  postages,  amounted  to  $7,353,951  76  ;  to  which  sum  may  be  added 
the  permanent  annual  appropriations  made  by  the  acts  of  March  3,  1847,  and 
March  3,  1851,  in  compensation  for  services  rendered  to  the  govornmeut  in  tho 
trsmsportation  of  franked  matter,  thus  making  the  whole  revenue  of  the  year 
18,053,951  76,  being  $3,453,718  40  less  than  the  expenditures. 

In  the  following  table  we  present  the  principal  items  of  the  expenditures  and 
receipts : — 

FRI9C1PAL  EXPINDrrUaKS. 

Thniiportation,  including 

lureign  maik $7,289,333  27 

Coaip«iM*n  to  postmasters       2,286  609  86 
Cltrks  for  post-offices,  etc 
Baiaaees  oo  British  mails 

Letter  carriers. 

BUnks 

Adverlisine 


884,026  60 

297,098  88 

164.710  61 

117.17C  87 

76,106  87 

65,228  26 

65.219  21 


PRINCIPAL  RK0EIPT8. 


Stamps  sold $6,447,764  61 


Letter  postai^e 
Newspapers,  etc  . 
Letter  carriers.  . . 

Emoluments 

Registered  letters 
Dead  letters. . . ,. 
Miscellaneous . . . . 


988,287  24 

634,868  61 

164,710  51 

79,.S61   00 

35,876  87 

6.756  67 

9,739  26 


Mail  depredatioDt,  etc. . . 
Mail  bags 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1858,  the  expenses  are  estimated  at 
$12,053^2^7.    The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Poatmaster-Gieneral  to  meet 
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these  expenses,  including  the  balance  on  the  books  of  the  Auditor,  the  gross  rev 
enue,  and  the  balances  of  appropriations  available,  amount  to  310,584,074,  leav- 
ing a  deficiency  of  $1,469,173  to  be  provided  for. 

OCEAN   STEAMSHIP   AND    FOREIGN    MAIL   ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  contract  with  the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  monthly  trips 
between  New  York  and  Bremen,  and  New  York  and  Havre,  via  Soathampton, 
expired  on  the  Ist  of  June  last,  and  temporary  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
continuance  of  that  service.  The  contract  for  the  service  on  the  Bremen  Line  is 
with  Cornelius  Vandcrbilt,  and  upon  the  Havre  Line  with  the  New  York  and 
Havre  Steamship  Company.  Each  contract  provides  for  thirteen  round  trips 
annually  ;  and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  is  limited  to  the  United  States  post- 
ages, sea  and  inland,  accruing  from  the  mails  conveyed.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  a  very  considerable  reduction  upon  the  former  pay,  assuming  that  the  postages 
for  the  year  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  year  ending  30th  June  last,  when 
on  the  Bremen  Line  they  amounted  to  $124,193,  and  on  the  Havre  Line  to 
$90,042.  **  Moreover,"  says  the  Postmaster-General,  "  it  appeared  to  be  a  fit 
occasion  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  self-sustaining  ocean  mail  service ;  and  I  shall 
esteem  it  fortunate  if  the  present  temporary  arrangements  lead,  as  I  trust  they 
may,  to  the  adoption  of  this  as  a  permanent  system." 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  mails,  as  frequently  as  may  be  required,  between  Aspinwall  and 
Panama,  at  an  annual  compensation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Ittook 
effect  on  the  1st  day  of  April  last,  and  is  to  continue  until  the  Ist  of  October^ 
1869,  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  contract  for  the  connecting  lines  from  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  to  Aspinwall.  Prior  to  this  contract,  the  price  of  the 
Isthmus  service  was  regulated  by  the  weight  of  the  mails,  at  twenty-two  cents  a 
pound,  and  at  that  rate  the  cost  for  the  last  year  was  $160,321. 

A  temporary  contract  has  been  made  for  semi-monthly  mails  between  New  Or- 
leans and  Vera  Cruz,  at  $29,062,  being  the  same  rate  as  that  with  the  former 
contractors,  who  abandoned  the  service. 

The  report  recommends  an  appropriation  for  an  extension,  for  one  year,  of  the 
existing  contract  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

The  existing  postal  arrangements  between  the  United  States  and  England  ope- 
rate unequally  upon  the  former,  and  negotiations  are  pending  for  a  radical  change. 
A  postal  convention  has  been  concluded  with  France,  and  also  with  the  Hanse- 
atic  Republic  of  Hamburg.  (These  were  published  in  full  in  vol.  xxxvii.  of  the 
Merchants'  Magazine,) 

CITY   POSTS. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  letter-carrier  system  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia,  providing  for  the  delivery  and  collection  of  letters  several 
times  a  day.  If  ihe  svstem  works  well,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union.  The  Postmaster-General  states  that  he  "  does  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  advise  the  free  delivery  of  letters  by  carriers,"  but  recommends 
a  modification  of  the  present  laws,  so  as  to  give  him  authority  to  have  the  deliv- 
ery made  at  one  cent  a  letter,  whether  the  carriers'  receipts  are  suflScient  to  meet 
the  expenses  or  not. 

EXPRESS    AGENTS   ON    RAILROADS. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  to  secure  the  more  regular  transmission  of 
the  mails  on  the  great  through  routes.  Additional  agents  are  employed  on  sev- 
eral of  the  long  routes,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  the  mail  pouches  at  one  end  of 
the  line,  giving  his  receipt,  and  accompany  them  to  the  other,  guarding  against 
all  delays  thai  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  especially  to  see  that  passengers  en- 
joy no  advantage  over  the  mails,  but  that  both  are  equally  expedited  under  &U 
circumstances.  These  arrangements  are  now  being  tested  on  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing routes,  and,  if  they  succeed,  the  system  will  be  extended  to  all  through  routes. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROUTE. 

The  consideration  of  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  insure  greater 
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ipeed  and  regolarity  in  the  traDsmission  of  the  mails  between  New  York  and 
New  Orkoni  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  report.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment sixteen  different  parties  are  employed  in  the  service,  with  separate  schedules, 
tuh  of  which  most  be  exactly  complied  with  to  insure  the  performance  of  the 
through  trips  in  contract  time.  The  time  prescribed  in  the  contract  schedule! 
for  the  performance  of  the  through  trip  is  six  days ;  but  the  instances  in  which 
tUi  sp^  is  aetoalfy  attained  constitute  rather  the  exceptions  than  the  rule.  Nu- 
merous accidents  conspire  to  interrupt  its  regular  transmission.  Proposals  had 
been  received  for  carrying  a  mail  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  across 
the  peninsula  of  Florida,  but  as  the  railroad  connecting  Fernandina  and  Cedar 
Key  is  yet  onfioished.  a  contract  had  not  been  concluded.  The  transportation  of 
the  mail  between  these  cities  by  the  proposed  route — by  steamship  from  New 
York  to  Fernandina,  by  railroad  to  Cedar  Key,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans  by 
iteamship — would  avoid  many  of  the  causes  of  interruption  and  delay  to  which 
the  land  route  is  subject  The  Fostmaster-Gkneral,  in  calling  attention  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Florida  Railroad  Company,  and  to  the  advantage  of  having  the 
whoks  of  the  line  under  contract  to  a  single  party,  with  a  schedule  fixing  the  pe- 
riod within  which  the  entire  trip  should  be  performed,  observes : — 

**  Upon  the  question  of  accepting  the  proposals  for  this  service,  considering  the 
Qscertainty  of  the  period  at  which  the  railroad  portion  of  the  proposed  line  will 
be  completed,  I  have  been  unable,  thus  far,  to  announce  to  the  biaders  any  defi- 
nite determination.  But  the  subject  is  referred  to  here  because  it  is  deemed  to 
be  one  of  vast  public  interest,  in  view  of  the  promise  which  the  contemplated 
new  arrangement  affords  of  so  materially  facilitating  the  communication  between 
the  two  sections  and  the  two  great  commercial  capitals  of  the  country." 

OVERLAND   MAIL  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

A  large  portion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  ''  overland  mail  service  to  Cal* 
ifomia,"  which  has  been  put  in  operation,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  March 
3, 1857.  A  lengthy  statement  is  made,  setting  forth  the  considerations  which 
iodaced  the  Postmaster- General  to  select  the  southern  route  as  the  most  practi- 
cable, and  the  reasons  which  decided  the  Department  to  accept  the  bids  of  Messrs. 
Batterfield  &  Co.  Although  the  route  selected  does  not  bear  out  the  flowing 
descriptions  given  of  it  by  some  of  its  earlier  explorers,  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  Department  led  it  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  that  it  presents 
more  advantages  for  a  great  national  highway,  than  any  yet  discovered,  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  service  is  semi-weekly,  and  is  to  be  done  for  $600,000  per  annum. 
The  contractors  bind  themselves  to  carry  the  entire  letter  mail  within  twenty-five 
days  for  each  trip  from  the  Mississippi  Kiver  to  San  Francisco ;  according  to  a 
filed  schedule  of  arrivals  and  departures,  and  in  a  safe  manner,  they  being  ac- 
countable to  the  United  States  for  any  damages  which  may  be  sustained  through 
their  want  of  care.  The  term  of  the  contract  is  six  years,  commencing  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1858. 


POSTAL  DEUVEftT  •AND  SUB-POST-OFFICES  III  TAB  CITT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Postmaster-General,  after  conference  with  the  postmaster  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  has  established  in  that  city,  as  far  as  the  present  laws  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  permit,  a  system  of  post-office  delivery  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
London.  There  are  six  sub-post-offices  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  to  these 
oflkes  letters  are  sent  seven  times  each  day,  and  collections  from  them  for  the 
mails  are  made  eight  times  a  day,  by  horse  express.  The  locations  of  the  sub- 
post-offices  are  : — Station  A,  No.  129  Spring-street ;  station  B,  No.  439  Grand- 
street;  station  C,  Troy-street,  corner  of  Fourth-street;  station  D,  No.  12  Bible 
House ;  station  E,  No.  368  Eighth-avenue ;  station  F,  408  Third-street 

vou  zzxyui. — NO.  I.  8 
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RECEIPTS  A5D  WOfiKIiVO  EXPENSES  UF  RAIIAOADS  III  E1V6LA5D  A5D  W1LB8. 

The  following  well-considered  article,  copied  from  the  London  EeonofmiU,  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cost  and  earnings  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States : — 

EKQLISH  RAILWAYS  : — WHAT  THET  HAVE  COST,  AND  WHAT  THET   MAT  BARN,  AKD 

HOW. 

It  became  very  apparent,  in  onr  recent  article  on  this  subject,  if  any  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  official  evidence  then  addaced,  that  on  the  clearest  and  most 
urgent  groands  of  financial  policy  the  general  maxim  of  railway  management 
must  be  to  seek  increasing  receipts  by  cheapening  the  service — that  is  to  say,  by 
bringing  the  railways  more  and  more  into  favor  with  the  great  bulk  of  md 
people. 

This  is  a  conclusion,  which,  however  plain  it  may  appear  to  be  now,  was  not 
considered  to  be  plain  at  all  a  few  years  ago.    The  notion  then  was  that  an  ex- 
pensive system  of  transport  could  only  be  supported  by  an  expensive  class  of 
customers ;  and  hence  arose  that  unfortunate  misapprehension  which  led  railway 
managers  to  run  into  all  kinds  of  absurdities  of  expense  and  attention  to  first- 
class  passengers,  and  to  tax  their  ingenuity  in  the  infliction  on  the  second  and 
third-class  carriages  and  trains  of  inconveniences  and  delays,  which  might  have 
the  efiect  of  compelling  the  humbler  class  of  travelers  to  pay  as  much  as  the  rich 
ones,  by  obliging  them  to  resort  in  self-defense  to  the  most  expensive  kinds  of 
railway  conveyance.    There  never  was  a  greater  practical  mistake.    Those  who 
fell  into  it  set  out  with  a  fundamentally  erroneous  view  of  the  most  important 
and  simplest  facts  of  the  case ;  for  the  very  circumstance  of  the  costliness  of  the 
kind  of  transport  afforded,  was  in  itself  decisive  against  the  possibility  of  work- 
ing it  to  a  profit  by  the  aid  of  the  limited  class  of  rich  people.      Traveling  on 
railways,  except  in  a  comparatively  few  cases,  is  a  purely  voluntary  act,  and  like 
all  other  voluntary  acts  involving  some  bodily  exertion  and  some  expenditure  of 
money,  it  will  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  unless  strong  inducements  of  facility 
and  cheapness  are  held  out.    There  is  a  rate  of  fare  which  would  effectuallv  keep 
out  of  first-class  railway  carriages  even  all  rich  people,  except  those  who  for 
business  purposes  were  compelled  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another.    But  for 
the  accommodation  of  this  class — and  of  a  large  class  oesides — the  comparatively 
rude  and  inexpensive  machinery  of  the  stage  coaches  was  amply  sufficient.    The 
machinery  of  the  railways,  compared  with  the  machinery  of  the  coaches,  was  in  a 
proportion  somewhat  resembling  the  relation  between  Mr.  Deuison's  new  clock 
at  Westminster  and  the  commonest  American  time-piece  ;  and  it  is  abundantly 
plain  that  if  the  railways  were  to  spend  £40,000  a  mile  in  constructing  a  road 
which  should  carry  no  more  passenpers  than  the  ancient  turnpike,  whatever 
might  be  the  scientific  or  patriotic  claims  of  the  enterprise,  it  could  never  even 
pay  its  own  expenses. 

The  very  oxpensivness,  therefore,  of  the  article  tompelled  those  who  controlled 
it  to  charge  a  very  low  price,  and  to  charge  a  very  low  price  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  there  is  not  in  existence  any  class  or  classes  of  persons  who  have  the 
means,  even  if  they  had  the  inclination,  to  pay  a  high  one.  The  managers  of 
great  public  enterprises  seem  to  forget  constantly,  that  in  Great  Britain,  for  every 
single  person  who  has  an  annual  income  of  more  than  £100,  there  are  fift^-en  or 
sixteen  whose  incomes  are  less  than  £100  ;  and  that  for  every  person  who  lives 
in  a  house  worth  £10  a  year,  there  are  more  than  two  persons  who  live  in  houses 
worth  considerably  less  than  £10. 

Now,  it  is  by  the  power  of  the  pence  that  all  groat  financial  economical  results 
are  worked  out  upon  a  large  scale.  It  is  a  shallow  and  imperfect  philosophy, 
which  allows  itself  to  be  dazizled  and  misled  by  the  imposing  appearance  on  paper 
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of  a  few  Ivge  totals.  It  was  that  sort  of  philosophy  which  (aided  of  course  bj 
tbe  protectionist  views,)  upheld  so  long  the  reign  of  high  duties  on  tea,  sugar, 
cofiee,  fmitSj^nd  all  the  other  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury  required  by  our  pop- 
ulation. It  was  seen  that  the  consumption  of  the  rich  classes  would  remain  toe 
nme,  whatever  (within  reasonable  limits)  the  duty  might  be,  and  it  was  sought 
to  make  the  fixed  but  limited  consumption  of  these  classes  the  basis  of  a  national 
revenue,  by  taking  it  as  highly  as  possible.  But  the  consumption  of  tea  and 
ngar  in  Belgravia,  when  compared  with  the  possible  consumption  among  the 
swarming  households  of  Whitechapel  or  the  Borough,  was  hardly  so  great  as  the 
consumption  of  the  valiant  youth  of  the  nursery  tale,  compared  with  the  powers 
of  absorption  manifested  by  the  giants  whom  he  overthrew. 

Free  trade  has  emancipated  us  from  the  odious  burden  of  protection,  but  it  has 
dmie  for  us  a  scarcely  less  service  in  proving  beyond  all  cavil,  that  in  order  to 
ruse  a  large  revenue  from  an  article  in  great  demand,  the  price  of  that  article 
musT  be  so  low  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 

Now  the  condition  of  the  railways  as  regards  passciigers  and  g^ods  is  pre- 
dady  that  of  the  custom-house,  as  regards  the  duties  on  sugar  and  coffee.  There 
is  a  choice  of  two  courses  in  both  cases,  namely — high  rates  and  a  small,  fluctuat- 
ing, sickly  demand,  or  low  rates  and  a  roaring  tide  of  consumption. 

There  is  strong  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion  in  the  return  of  the 
mmber  of  persons  conveyed  on  the  different  classes  of  carriages  even  during  the 
list  three  years,  1854-56.    For  example : — 

(C)  England  and  Wales  railways.  Three  years,  1854-56.  Number  of  per- 
I0Q8  conv^ed  in  first,  second,  and  third-class  carriages  in  each  year  : — 

T«ftr.  First  Second.  Third. 

1866 14,448,000  86,490,000  68,848,000 

1866 18,161,000  81.897,000  61,608,000 

1864 '. 12,249,000  88,284,000  46,798,000 

We  find  there  that  the  first  and  second-class  passengers  exhibit  but  little  pro- 
gress ;  but  in  the  third-class  tbe  increase  is  from  47  millions  to  58  millions  of  per- 
S008,  and  in  point  of  magnitude  the  third-class  exceed  the  first-class  very  consider- 
ablv  more  tluui  three-fold. 

If  better  railway  dividends  are  to  be  obtained,  they  must  come  from  this 
louroe.  Tbe  reservoir  containing  the  pence  and  the  shillings  must  be  still  more 
Tigoroosly  and  skillfully  tapped.  The  cheaper  carriages  and  the  cheaper  trains 
most  be  made  so  convenient  and  attractive  as  to  present  inducements  to  the  work- 
ing classes  to  resort  to  them  as  the  most  agreeable  mode  in  which  to  expend  the 
fonds  they  are  willing  or  able  to  apply  to  purposes  of  curiosity  or  amusement 
We  are  hsppy  to  perceive  that  most  of  the  railways  are  now  finding  out  the 
•oandness  of  this  artvice.  Many  of  them,  to  be  sure,  admit  it  very  reluctantly. 
Iliey  still  adhere  to  tbe  old  mod^  of  petty  annoyance  to  second  and  third-class 
passengers,  they  inflict  upon  them  frequent  changes  at  junction  stations,  they 
posh  them  into  ill- ventilated  carriages,  and  they  do  as  kittle  for  the  decent 
provision  of  the  commoner  waiting  rooms  as  it  is  possible.  This  policy  is  wholly 
a  mistake.  There  is  no  law  compelling  a  poor  man  to  travel,  and  he  will  most 
MBuredly  stay  at  home  unless  a  railway  journey  comes  before  him  surrounded  by 
many  attractions.  But  unless  all  the  facts  we  have  adduced  are  delusive,  ths 
parties  who  will  most  suffer  by  the  distaste  of  the  poorer  classes  for  railway 
traveling  are  not  those  classes  themselves,  but  the  persons  who^  having  spent 
more  tnan  300  millions  sterling  in  making  railways,  are  naturally  desirous  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  return  for  the  risk  and  outlay. 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  we  urge  upon  railway  managers  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  the  cheap  passenger  traffic  upon  any  sentimental  or  fanciful  grounds. 
We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  expect  that  70  or  80  millions  of  railway  passengers 
are  to  be  accommodated  cverv  year  with  superior  railway  carriages  and  fast  trains, 
simply  because  some  benevolent  person  may  desire  to  see  everybody  as  well  off  as 
himself.  We  argue  the  question  on  no  such  absurd  basis.  It  happens,  however, 
in  this  instance,  as  in  most  other  large  instances  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  verv 
coarse  which  is  financially  ^e  most  profitable  to  the  owners  of  the  capital  which 
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has  been  expended,  is  also  the  most  beneficial  on  moral  grounds  to  the  large  body 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  works  have  been  raised.  There  are 
wonderful  resources  of  control  and  remedy  in  that  stern  and  constant  law,  whidi 
compels  those  who  may  be  enabled  to  expend  vast  capital  in  the  construction  of 
works  destined  to  earn  a  revenue,  to  seek  that  revenue  by  the  most  direct  appeals 
for  the  support  of  the  poorest,  and,  therefore,  the  most  numerous  order  or  per> 


We  have  seen,  then,  that  any  increase  which  may  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years  in  the  non-preferential  dividends  on  railway  property  is  to 
be  traced,  if  not  wholly,  at  loist  in  great  part,  to  increased  receipts  obtained  by 
a  more  skillful  and  decided  reliance  on  the  cheap  kinds  of  service.  We  have  now 
only  to  ascertain  in  what  degree,  if  at  all,  a  diminution  of  working  expenses  may 
have  been  an  element  of  increased  profit 

In  the  following  table  (D,)  a  statement  is  given,  under  the  leading  heads  of 
the  working  expenditures,  per  mile  open,  on  the  English  lines  during  the  three 
years,  1854-66  :— 

(d)     ENGLAND   AND   WALES  RAILWAYS — THREE  TEARS,  1854-5-6. 
I.     XXPBNDITUaB  PEE  MILK  OV  KAILWAT  OFKIT. 

18i6.  im.  \iU. 

1.  Mean  length  of  line  open  miles 6,168  6,044  6,924 

2.  MaiDtenaoce  of  way £248  £217  £197 

8.  Locomotive  charges,  including  (1)  engines  and 

workings,  (2)  carriages,  (8)  wagons 662  671  686 

4.  Traffic  charges,  including  (1 )  coaching,  (2)  mer- 
chandise.   411  401  868 

1,2]  6  1,189  1,086 
4.  Miscellaneous  charges,  including  police,  points, 

and  accidents 108  202  166 

6.  Rates  and  government  duty ,           116  118  109 

1,529  1,604  1,861 

IL     EBOXIPTS  rxa  MILE  OF  RAILWAY  OPKN. 

6.  Passengers £1,648  £1,498         £1,829 

7.  Goods 1,627  1,620  1,698 

8,176  8,018  2,928 

8.  Proportion  txNriM  by  expenditure  per  mile,  to  . 

receipts  per  mile percent  48.1  49.9  46.8 

It  is  manifest  from  these  figures,  that  a  diminution  of  working  expenses  has 
not  in  any  manner  contributed  to  the  improved  dividends.  On  the  contrary, 
there  has  been  a  groiHh  since  1854  in  the  proportion  borne  by  the  expenses  to 
the  receipts.  The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  improvement  in  the  net  return  is  due 
to  augmentation  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  traffic. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  one  of  the  most  important  questions  connected 
with  the  future  results  of  railway  management,  as  concerns  the  shareholders,  re- 
lates to  the  probability  or  non-probability  of  a  growth  of  the  working  expenses. 
The  high  prices  of  nearly  all  the  commodities  re  mired  for  working  a  railway, 
and  the  higher  rates  of  wages,  have  already  sensibly  afiected  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  Hue  open.    If,  from  the  gradual  influence  of  the  new  gold,  the  general  range  of 

{)rices  and  wages  should  be  further  advanced,  it  is  quite  possible  that  for  a  time, 
onger  or  shorter,  a  somewhat  difficult  struggle  might  have  to  be  maintained  by 
the  railways  between  the  augmentation  of  the  working  charges  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  limits  imposed  by  their  parliamentary  maximum  fares  on  the  other. 

At  present,  however,  the  cases  are  very  lew  in  which  the  rates  of  toll  actu- 
ally charged  are  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  the  maximum  rates  authorized 
by  the  empowering  statutes.  And  further,  not  only  is  there  at  present  a  con- 
siderable margin  between  the  actual  and  authorized  rates,  bat,  as  we  have  en- 
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deayored  to  show,  there  are  good  reasons  for  belieying  that  the  railways  are  onlj 
beginoiDg  to  aoderstand  aod  adopt  the  policy  which  draws  the  largest  amount  of 
rerenoe,  not  from  high  fares,  but  from  low  fares. 

Bat  far  more  powerful  than  any  casual  impediments  which  may  occur  to  the 
pn^ress  of  railway  prosperity,  is  the  more  confirmed  establishment  every  year  in 
thenabite  and  tastes  of  the  people,  and  throughout  the  whole  industrial  system 
tf  the  coantry,  of  a  disposition  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  new  means  of  rapid 
transit  for  a  constantly  expanding  class  of  large  and  small  results.  The  genera- 
^on  which  had  been  trained  to  consider  the  old  modes  of  locomotion  as  adequate 
to  e?ery  end  is  fast  dyinfi^  away ;  and  a  new  generation  is  coming  into  full  vigor, 
of  whom  it  may  be  affirmed  that  in  few  things  does  it  differ  more  from  its  pre- 
decessors than  in  the  full  and  implicit  faith  which  it  places  in  the  improved 
modes  of  transport 

STEAMBOAT  HAVIGATIOff  OF  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI. 
The  following  table  shows  the  date  of  openmg,  date  of  closing,  and  consequent 
length  of  each  season  ef  navigation  at  St.  Paul,  from  1844  to  1857  inclusive,  and 
the  number  of  arrivals  of  steamboats  at  that  place  during  each  season : — 


Tmt. 

1844. 

1845. 

184«. 

1847, 

184S. 

1849. 

1880. 

1861. 

1862. 

186S. 

1864, 

1856. 

1856. 

1857. 


Firatboftt 
April  6 
April  6 
Marli21 
April  7 
April  7 
April  9 
April  9 
AprU  4 
April  16 
April  1 1 
April  8 
April  17 
April  18 
May     1 


No.  of 

Length  of 

MTiralA. 

Birer  eloMd. 

BOMOB. 

41 

November  28 

281  daya 

48 

November  26 

284    « 

24 

December    6 

245     " 

47 

November  29 

286     « 

68 

December    4 

241     •• 

95 

December    7 

242     *• 

104 

December    4 

289     •• 

119 

November  28 

288     *• 

171 

November  18 

216    « 

200 

November  80 

288    •• 

266 

November  27 

228    *• 

660 

November  20 

217     •* 

887 

November  10 

212    - 

1,026 

November  14 

198    " 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  1857  the  season  was  shorter  by  two  weeks  than  in  1866, 
when  it  was  shorter  than  in  any  year  before.  The  Pioneer  and  Democrat,  of  St 
Paul,  io  publishing  this  statement,  estimated  that  this  unexpected  shortness, 
combined  with  the  financial  revulsion,  cut  ofif  nearly  100  arrivals.  However,  the 
Bomber  of  arrivals  in  1857  was  189  more  than  in  1856.  The  number  of  boats  in 
the  trade  in  1857  was  98,  being  an  increase  of  20  over  1856.  The  number  of 
arrivals  from  each  place  was  as  follows : — 


Anivals  fttna 

Dubuque.. 

Prairie  da  Obieo. 

Oaleoa. 

Poltoo 


1867.  1856. 

128         188 
188 

218         228 
66  28 


ArriTals  from 

St  Louis 

Cincinnati.... 
Pittsbnig  ... 


186T.  185e« 


To  Mimietota  River... 


166 
12 
27 

784 
292 


212 


622 
216 


Ibtal 1.026        888 

The  total  for  1856  includes  18,  estimated,  fh)m  Cincinnati  (6)  and  Prairie  dn 
Chien  (12.)  The  number  from  Pittsburg  in  1856  (perhaps  6)  are  included  under 
St  Lovus.  There  was,  therefore,  in  1857  a  great  increase  of  trade  with  distant 
points.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  departures  to  the  Minnesota  River, 
(viz.,  76  over  1856,)  and  the  boats  running  on  that  river  carried  large  amounts 
of  goods  daring  tha  whole  aeaaoo.    The  "  wharfage"  colleeted  in  1857  amounted 
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to  $9,085,  against  $1 .690  in  1856.  This  great  increase  was  caused  by  the  passage  of 
a  new  wharfage  law,  charging  wharfage  by  tonnage  instead  of  a  stated  sam  upon 
each  boat,  which  we  believe  was  $3.  The  change  was  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  all  river  ports  situated  at  the  termination  of  steamboat  trips,  and  the 
rate  fixed  per  ton  was  lower  than  in  Galena  and  St.  Louis.  Of  this  sum,  the 
Ghilena  and  Minnesota  Packet  Company  paid  about  $5,000,  and  this  company 
was  the  only  objector  to  the  new  law. 

Steamboats  to  St.  Anthony. — ^The  St  Anthony  Express  gives  the  names  of 
13  steamboats  that  made  trips  to  that  town  the  past  season — making  47  tripe, 
and  landing  6,175  tons  of  merchandise. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  DISMAL  SWAMP  CANAL— TRADE  OF  NORFOLK. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  like  the  Dismal  Swamp  through  which  it  passes, 
is  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in  North  Carolina,  and  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  avenue  of  communication  between  Hampton  Boads  of  Ches- 
apeake Bay  of  the  former  and  Albemarle  Sound  of  the  latter.  Although  planned 
(incorporated)  in  1790,  it  was  not  made  and  put  in  operation  until  1822,  and 
after  that  it  was  enlarged  and  widened.  It  is  22^  miles  long,  and  extends  from 
Deep  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Elizabeth  Eiver,  Va.,  (10  miles  from  Norfolk,)  to 
Joyce's  Creek,  a  branch  of  Pasquotank  Biver,  N.  C. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  its  dimensions  when  completed  subsequent  to 
1823,  and  which  we  believe  are  now  the  same  : — Width  at  top,  40  feet ;  depth, 
Si  feet ;  width  at  turn-out  stations,  at  intervals  of  one-fourth  mile,  60  or  66  feet; 
rise  and  fall  of  the  main  canal,  33  feet,  makiug  the  summit  level  16i  feet  above 
mid- tide  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  locks,  5  double  ones,  100  feet  long  by  22 
wide,  well  constructed  of  hewn  stone.  Thus  the  canal  readily  passes  vessels  of 
70  or  80  tons  burthen,  drawing  7  feet  water.  It  has  two  branches.  A  navi- 
gable feeder,  5  miles  long,  serves  to  supply  the  main  trunk  of  the  canal  from 
Lake  Drummond  (which  is  15  miles  in  circumference,  and  occupies  the  central 
portion  of  the  great  swamp.)  The  Northwest  Canal  is  a  branch,  6  miles  long, 
txtending  to  the  Northwest  Biver,  and  this  wholly  in  North  Carolina.  The 
total  cost  of  the  company's  canals  and  appurtenances,  from  the  commencement 
to  September  30, 1854,  was  $1,151,006  71,  of  which  the  sum  of  $631,066  71  was 
income  thus  appropriated. 

At  present  the  canal  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  avenue  for  the  transportation  of 
lumber,  naval  stores,  etc.,  produced  in  the  regions  through  which  it  passes,  and 
these  are  sent  to  Norfolk,  etc.,  and  exchanged  for  provisions,  etc.  The  tolls  for 
the  last  four  years,  each  ended  September  30,  were — 

18i7.  18§6.  18§5.  18S4. 

Inward toll  fl0,972  SI  $14,782  74  $14,776  .SO  $16.669  24 

Lumber 18,966  64  17,073  68  18,623  66  20.682  64 

Outward 4,801  91  6,124  82  6,077  61  6,791   10 

Road 974  62  868  22  760  10  968  92 

northwest  Canal 1,144  69  782  82  864  21  881  9t 

Total $86,828  97       $88,666  28       $40,106  77       $44,969  86 

The  tolls  for  the  last  year  are  over  $1,700  less  than  the  preceding  year,  owing 

Srincipally  to  the  shortness  of  the  corn  crop,  and  a  still  greater  failure  of  the 
Bheries.    In  the  fiscal  year  of  1865,  1,165,146  bushels  of  corn  passed  through 
tlw  oanal ;  in  1866,  1,300,206  bnshelB,  a  considerable  increase.    For  this  iMt 
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facil  ywur,  1867,  only  740,064  bushels  of  corn  passed  throuffh,  a  decrease  of 
554,642  bashels,  not  very  far  from  one-half.  In  1855.  30,057  barrels  of  fish 
passed  through  the  canal.  In  1856  there  was  a  failure  in  the  fisheries,  and  there 
was  only  16,456  barrels.  In  1857  there  was  a  still  farther  decrease,  only  14,761 
barrels  haTing  passed  through. 

WIM  FOR  niOTS  OF  STEAMBOATS  Off  WBSTERff  AND  SOUTHERff  RIVERS. 

aULIg  AXD  RBOULATIONS  FOB  THB  GOYBBNMENT  OF  PILOTS  OF  STEAMBR8  NAVIGAT- 
IXO  MYERS  FLOWINQ  INTO  THB  GULF  OF  MEXICO  AND  THEIB  TRIBUTARIBS.  BB- 
nSBD  AKD  ADOPTED  BT  THE  BOABD  OF  8UPBBVISINO  INSPBCT0B8,  OCTOBEB  19| 
1857. 

Bulb  first.  When  steamers  are  meeting  each  other,  the  signals  for  passing 
dtall  be  one  sound  made  by  the  steam-whistle  to  keep  to  the  rieht ;  and  two 
•ounds  made  by  the  steam-whistle  to  keep  to  the  left;  ana  these  signds  shall  be  ob- 
■crved  by  all  steamers,  whether  by  night  or  by  dav,  or  whether  in  a  narrow  or  a 
wide  riyer ;  and  no  such  vessel  shall  be  justified  in  coming  into  collision  with 
aDotber  if  It  can  be  avoided. 

Rule  sbcond.  When  two  steamers  are  about  to  meet  each  other,  it  shall  be 
the  datj  of  the  pilot  of  the  ascending  boat  to  sound  his  steam- whistle  once,  if  be 
ahall  wish  to  keep  his  boat  to  the  right ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pilot  of 
the  descending  boat  to  answer  the  same  promptly  by  one  sound  of  his  steam- 
whistle,  and  both  boats  shall  be  steered  according  to  such  signal ;  or  if  the  pilot 
of  the  ascending  boat  shall  wish  to  keep  his  boat  to  the  Idt  he  shall  sound  his 
steam-whistle  twice  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pilot  of  the  descending  boat 
to  answer  promptly  by  two  sounds  of  his  steam- whistle,  and  both  boats  shall  be 
iteered  according  to  such  signal ;  should  the  boats  in  meeting  be  likely  to  pass 
Dear  each  other,  and  the  signals  should  not  be  made  and  answered  by  the  time 
they  shall  have  arrived  at  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  vards  from  each  other, 
the  engines  of  both  boats  shall  be  stopped  ;  or  should  the  signal  be  given  and 
not  properly  understood  from  any  cause  whatever,  both  boats  shall  be  backed 
nntil  their  headway  shall  be  fully  checked,  and  the  engines  shall  not  be  again 
itarted  ahead  until  the  proper  signals  are  made,  answer^,  and  understood. 

RrLE  THIRD.  When  two  boats — the  one  ascending  and  the  other  descending 
—arc  about  to  enter  a  narrow  channel  at  the  same  time,  the  ascending  boat  shall 
be  stopped  below  such  channel  until  the  descending  boat  shall  have  passed 
tfaroagh  It ;  but  should  two  boats  unavoidably  meet  in  such  channel,  then  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  pilot  of  the  ascending  boat  to  make  the  proper  signal,  and  to 
lie  as  cloae  as  possiole  to  the  side  of  the  channel  he  may  have  selected,  and  either 
stop  the  engines  or  move  them  so  as  only  to  give  steerage  way ;  and  the  pilot 
of  the  descending  boat  shall  answer  sucn  signal,  and  shall  cause  the  engines  of 
his  boat  to  be  worked  slowly  until  he  shall  have  passed  the  ascending  boat 

Bole  focbth.  When  a  steamer  is  ascending  and  running  close  on  a  bar  or 
fhore,  the  pilot  shall  in  no  case  attempt  to  cross  the  river  when  a  descending 
boat  shall  oe  so  near  that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  collision  to  ensue  therefrom. 

RuLB  FIFTH.  No  pilot  of  B  descending  steamer  shall  run  down  any  island 
chate  which  is  not  tne  usual  channel  of  the  river,  except  such  chutes  as  may 
hereafter  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors;  which  designation, 
when  eo  made,  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  this  rule,  and  shall  be  and  continue 
in  force  until  the  same  shall  be  changed  or  modified  by  action  of  said  board. 

RcLB  SIXTH.  When  any  steamer,  ascending  or  descending,  is  nearin^  a  short 
bend  or  point  in  the  river,  where,  from  any  cause,  a  steamer  approaching  in  an 
opposite  direction  cannot  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  six  hundred  yards,  the  pilot  of 
nch  steamer,  when  he  shall  have  arrived  within  six  hundred  yards  of  such  bend 
or  point,  shall  give  a  signal  by  one  long  sound  of  his  steam-whistle  as  a  notice 
to  any  steamer  that  may  be  approaching ;  and  should  there  be  an^  approaching 
steamer  within  hearing  of  such  signal,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pilot  thereof  to 
aiswer  such  signal  by  one  long  sound  of  his  steam-whistle,  when  both  boats  shall 
be  navigated  with  the  proper  precautions,  as  required  by  rule  second. 

Bulb  seventh.    When  a  steamer  Is  running  in  a  fog  or  thick  weather,  it  shall 
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be  the  duty  of  the  pilot  to  sound  his  steam-whistle  at  interrals  not  exceeding  two 
minutes. 

These  rules  shall  be  in  full  force  and  efifect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
1868 ;  but  all  pilots  of  boats  to  whom  they  are  previously  delivered  shall  be 
governed  thereby  from  and  after  the  time  of  such  delivery. 

EXTRACT  FROM  STEAMBOAT  ACT  APPROVED  AUGUST  30,  1862. 

Section  29.  Should  any  pilot,  engineer,  or  master  of  any  such  vessel  neglect 
or  wilfully  refuse  to  observe  the  foregoing  regulations,  any  delinquent  so  negleclr 
ing  or  refusing  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  thirty  dollars,  and  to  all  damage 
done  to  any  passenger,  in  his  person  or  baggage,  by  such  neglect  or  refusal ;  and 
no  such  vessel  shall  be  justifi^  in  comiug  in  collision  with  another  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

Sec  9.  Ninth  clause.  The  license  of  any  such  engineer  or  pilot  may  be  re- 
voked upon  proof  of  negligence,  unskillfulness,  or  inattention  to  the  duties  of  bis 
station. 

Wm.  Burnett,  0.  A.  Pitfield,  Benjamin  Crawford, 

Ghab.  W.  Copeland,  Davis  Embree,  Isaac  Lewis, 

John  S.  Brown,  John  Shalcross,  A.  Walker, 

fiaperrislng  Iiupeoton  of  StaunbMiti. 
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SPIlVVINfi  SEED  COTTOJy  INTO  TARN  Off  PLAJVTATIOHS. 

Among  the  awards  of  the  American  Institute,  at  its  fair  of  October,  1857, 
was  that  of  a  large  silver  medal  to  Major  George  G.  Henry,  of  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama, for  his  *'  improved  combinations  of  machinery  for  manufacturiog  seed  coi* 
ton  into  yams  on  the  plantations  of  the  South."  The  machine  upon  which  this 
award  was  given  had  been  in  practical  operation  during  the  fair,  and  had  attracted 
great  attention.  The  two  firatruamed  gentlemen  whose  signatures  are  attached 
to  the  official  report  of  the  Institute  Committee,  we  understand,  are  familiar  with 
cotton  manufactures,  and  with  machinery,  and  the  latter  is  a  large  cotton  planter. 
The  peculiar  construction  of  the  announcement  of  the  award,  might  mislead  the 
public  as  to  the  character  of  the  machinery.  It  is  not  merely  a  machine  "  to 
manufacture  yarns  for  plantation  use,"  as  the  announcement  reads,  but  '^  it  Is  a 
combination  of  machinery  for  plantation  use,''  where  the  whole  process,  from  the 
cotton  gin  to  the  yam  manufi&cture,  is  combined,  doing  the  whole  work  perfectly, 
and  giving  the  planter  his  yarn  for  market  instead  of  the  cotton  merely,  thoa 
doubliug  his  income,  and  adding  but  a  trifle  to  his  expense,  beside  the  outlay  for 
the  machinery,  which  is  not  large. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PREMIUM  COMMFTTEB  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  on  Improvements,  Discoveries, 
and  Inventions,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  examined  the  machinery  efifect* 
ing  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  yams,  for  which  Mr.  George  G. 
Henry,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  has  obtained  a  patent,  and  of  which  he  is  the  pro- 
prietor ;  and  they  find  that  it  effects  its  purpose  in  a  manner  both  complete  and 
convenient 

A  gin,  constmcted  so  as  to  act  in  connection  with  a  lapper  of  a  cotton  factory, 
and  a  lapper,  constmcted  to  act  in  connection  with  a  gm,  are  made,  and  form 
one  macmne.  We  have  seen  seed  cotton  very  leafy  and  trashv  fed  to  it,  and  it 
gins  the  cotton  from  the  seed,  and  the  brush  throws  the  lint  on  the  cylinder  of  the 
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kpper,  which  passes  it  continaously  to  the  beater,  and  this  again  throws  the  cot- 
ton to  another  cylinder,  and  this  passes  the  cotton  through  rollers,  which  finally 
raOs  it  OD  a  beam,  and  makes  a  lap ;  and,  in  this  form,  is  prepared  for  the  cards. 
Tbegin  is  so  ooostmcted  that  the  feed  can  be  enlarged  or  diminished. 

We  have  also  seen  clean  cotton  fed  to  it,  and  a  lap  obtained  as  before  described. 
Our  atteotioD  was  (billed  to  the  fact,  that  even  in  running  the  very  leafy  and  dirt^ 
oottOD  throoff^fa  this  machine,  the  usual  dust  and  flying  of  the  gin,  or  of  the  dcTil 
9r  lappera  of  the  fitctory,  was  not  discernible.  The  brush  of  the  gin  throws  leaf 
ind  motes  down  as  usual,  and  the  be&ter  also  does,  but  it  is  very  obvious  that 
this  machine  does  not  break  up  and  pulverize  the  fiber  to  the  point  it  takes  it  in 
the  preparation,  as  it  is  broken  up  and  pulverized  by  the  machinery  used  in  the 
ftctories  to  bring  it  to  the  same  point  or  lap. 

To  illostrate  this,  we  may  remark  that  the  adoption  of  this  improvement  obvi- 
ates the  necessity  for  the  niachiDery  and  labor  of  packing  the  cotton  in  bales  on 
ibe  plantation ;  and  the  willow,  the  devil,  or  picker,  one  set  of  the  spreaders  and 
beaters,  the  preparation  or  breaker  card  of  the  lactory,  by  which  not  only  the 
labor  of  working  them,  and  the  power  required  to  run  them,  is  economized,  but 
BQch  cotton  as  is  wasted  in  the  process  of  packing  or  sampling,  or  is  thrown  out 
broken  op  by  the  willow,  the  devil,  the  spreader  and  beater,  and  the  breaker  cards, 
(whose  emplo^ent  is  excluded  by  this  process,)  must  also  be  saved. 

On  ezaminmg  the  laps  from  both  the  dirty  cotton  and  the  clean  cotton,  we  ob- 
aorve  that,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  this  machinery,  the  fiber  is  not 
atriogy,  tufted,  or  convoluted,  but  lays  open  and  loose,  leaving  for  the  finishing 
card  obvioosly  lighter  manipulation  to  complete  the  carding  than  is  required  of 
the  cards  by  the  factory  process.  And  the  result  is,  as  the  fiber  passes  by  this 
process  immediately  from  the  lap,  continuously,  to  the  cards  and  drawing,  roving 
sod  to  the  spindles,  avoiding  the  use  of  those  machines  necessary  in  the  factories 
to  open  and  disentangle  it,  which  are  very  violent  in  their  operations,  the  yam 
iMBt  necessarily  be  made  of  longer  and  less  broken  staple,  and  be,  therefore,  a 
stronger  and  better  yarn.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  machinery,  it,  of  course,  will  be 
lenened  to  the  extent  of  the  portion  excluded.  The  labor  saved  will  be  the 
hoisting  seed  cotton  on  the  plantations  into  the  second  or  third  story  of  gin 
iKNises.  (as  this  machine  will  be  arranged  on  the  ground  floor,)  the  labor  of  pack- 
ing the  cotton  bales,  the  labor  of  sampling,  the  labor  of  attending  the  machines 
of  the  factory,  which  are  excluded,  and  also  the  power  those  madiines  demand, 
which  is  altogether  a  material  figure. 

Another  important  advantage  which  this  improvement  presents  is,  that  the 
dioger  of  fire,  now  so  terrible  at  the  cotton  gin  nouses,  from  lint  cotton  in  it,  is 
moTed,  as  no  lint  cotton  of  any  consequence  will  be  ever  in  this  spinning  room ; 
sod  abo  the  danger  from  the  burninff  of  cotton  factories  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
almost  entirelv  removed,  as  the  devu  or  picker  ^which  is  here  excluded)  is  the 
machine  which  occasions  the  most  of  the  ores  at  tne  fietctories. 

Then,  as  the  cotton  planter  will  onlv  require  to  buy  the  machinery  and  hire  a 
spinner,  making  surplus  labor  available  which  he  now  has  to  attend  the  machine- 
ry, having  already  the  location,  the  power,  and  seed  cotton.  Knowing  the  wide 
diflerence  between  the  value  of  ginned  cotton  and  spun  yam,  we  see  no  reason 
whv  this  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  yarns  shall  not  be  rapidly  adopted, 
and  add  a  very  important  sum  annually  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. 

We  have  carefully  read  Mr.  Henrv's  description  of  his  improvement  and  its 

advantages,  which  we  accompany  with  this,  and  respectfully  submit  it  as  a  part 
of  onr  report. 

ALEX.  KNOX,  ) 

WBL  MONTOOMEBY,  VGommittM. 
L.  li.  WILEY,  t 

9iw  YoKK,  Vovember  Sd,  18S7. 

IMP£0¥EMfiIT  III  Tfl£  MAHUFACTU&E  OF  PUT£  GLASS. 

The  United  States  Manufacturing  and  Plate  Glass  Company,  have  in  use  a 
Bew  machine  intended  to  perform  the  grinding  and  polishing  power.    It  is  the 
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iDveDtioo  of  Mr.  Broagton,  improved  by  Mr.  P.  Burgess.  The  grinder  is  * 
horizontal  drenlar  plate  of  cast-iron,  10  feet  in  diameter  and  2  inches  thick.  The 
npper  snrface  is  planed  and  has  ribs  beneath  to  give  it  strength.  This  large 
plate  is  keyed  on  the  end  of  a  vertical  shaft,  which  is  made  to  revolve  at  a  velocity 
of  forty-five  revolutions  a  minute.  The  plate  of  glass  to  be  ground  is  placed 
upon  the  circular  table  just  described ;  half-way  between  the  c^ter  and  the  cir- 
cumference an  adjustable  frame  of  the  proper  weight  is  placed  npon  it  so  as  to 
confine  the  edges  and  prevent  the  plate  from  slipping  away.  This  frame  carries 
in  its  center  a  round  rod,  standing  vertically,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  two 
bars  fastened  to  the  frame  of  the  machine.  This  arrangement  prevents  the  frame 
from  moving  away,  but  does  not  prevent  it  from  revolving.  There  is  room  on 
the  circular  table  for  four  glass  plates,  disposed  in  a  similar  manner,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  center.  A  trough  full  of  sand,  with  an  aperture  in  the  bottom 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  sand  required,  is  suspended  above.  The  machine 
is  put  in  operation  by  making  the  ten  feet  table  revolve.  The  frames  above  being 
held  in  their  place,  the  glass  they  carry  is  rubbed  by  the  table,  and  the  velocity 
being  greater  at  the  circumference  of  the  table  than  near  the  center,  these  frames 
themselves  begin  to  revolve  in  a  contrary  direction.  This  motion,  which  is  a  result 
of  the  first,  has  the  advantage  of  regulating  the  friction  by  successively  bringing 
every  point  of  the  glass  near  the  centei,  where  the  friction  is  least,  and  near  the 
circumference  where  it  is  greatest. 

The  polishing  machine  is  ncariy  similar  to  the  grinding  machine.  The  only 
difference  is  that  its  upper  sur£Eice  is  formed  of  wooden  rings  covered  with  felt, 
which  are  screwed  upon  the  cast-iron  table,  and  that  these  circular  rings  are 
eccentric  to  the  table,  and  leave  between  them  parallel  circular  ridges  of  nearly 
the  same  breadth  as  the  wooden  rings.  The  glass  plates  are  placed  upon  this 
machine  as  upon  the  other,  in  ezactly  the  same  manner ;  but  instead  of  sand  fall- 
ing on  it  from  a  box,  oxide  of  iron  or  rouge,  thoroughly  mixed  with  water,  is 
used,  and  is  applied  to  the  felt  with  a  brush. 

A  writer  in  the  Tribune,  says,  he  saw  a  plate  of  glass  taken  from  the  grinding 
machine  and  placed  on  the  polishing  table,  which  came  out  of  the  machine  per- 
fectly smooth  on  one  side  after  one  hour.  It  takes  ten  hours  to  obtain  a  similar 
result  by  hand  labor.  The  grinding  machine  is  calculated  to  produce  equal  results. 
And,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  the  St  Gobain  Company,  which  seems  to  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  makes  enormous  profits,  and 
that  the  duty  on  glass  plate  is  thirty  per  cent,  we  doubt  not  that  the  new  com- 
pany has  in  hand  one  of  the  best  inventions  of  the  time. 

WROUGHT  IRON— FORGE  HAMMERS  AND  FORGING. 

The  Liverpool  Albion,  in  noticing  the  January  number  of  Orr's  Circle  of  the 
Industrial  Arts,  gives  some  extracts  from  a  paper  on  "  Wrought  Iron  in  large 
Masses."    We  subjoin  a  few  paragraphs  from  this  paper : — 

**  The  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  in  large  masses  cannot  boast  of  a  very 
early  origin.  Although  wc  read  in  the  most  ancient  of  Books  that  Tubal  Cain, 
before  the  Flood,  was  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,  it  would 
doubtless  have  puzzled  even  that  great  founder  of  the  iron  trade,  had  he  been 
furnished  with  an  order  to  make  the  large  masses  of  wrought  iron  required  for  a 
Great  Britain,  Persia,  Marlborough,  or  Great  Eastern  steaunship ;  and  he  would 
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l>Ave  been  equally  at  a  loes  with  many  modern  craftsmen,  had  he  been  requested  to 
forge  a  *  monster  gun/  or  a  doubte-throw  crank-shaft  for  engines  of  1,000  horse- 
power. Were  he  again  permitted  to  visit  the  world,  the  mighty  machinery  at 
work  on  every  hand  would  compel  the  admission,  that  his  trade  had  made  great 
brides  daring  his  absence.  These  advances  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron 
in  krge  masses  have  taken  place  almost  entirely  within  the  present  century,  if 
not,  indeed,  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Up  to  that  period,  the  improvement 
npon  Tnbal  Cain's  (we  presume  original)  inventions  were  of  so  limited  a  nature 
that,  in  the  year  1820,  the  manufacture  of  a  shaft— say  of  six  inches  diameter, 
iod  weighing  fifteen  or  twenty  cwt — required  the  concentrated  exertions  of  a 
lirge  establishment,  and  was  considered  a  vast  triumph  if  successfully  accom- 
plished ;  whereas,  we  are  now  accustomed  to  forgings  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons' 
weight,  as  matters  of  every-day  occurrence,  scarcely  exciting  the  slightest  notice. 
Xor  do  we  stop  even  here— much  larger  masses  will,  no  doubt,  ere  long,  be  man- 
a&ctared  for  the  construction  of  iron  ships,  which,  in  future  years,  owing  to  the 
increased  size  and  strength  of  the  plates,  will  be  built  ujpon  a  scale  that  would 
hot  recently  have  been  deemed  fabmous.  This  consideration,  combined  with  the 
requirements  of  rapid  conmiunication,  which  demand  more  colossal  engines,  call 
far  renewed  enei^^y  in  conducting  this  important  manufacture.  It  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here,  as  a  fact  having  few  parallels  m  other 
bianehes  of  the  industrial  arts,  that,  almost  without  exception,  all  the  improve- 
aents  that  have  latterly  crowded  upon  each  other  in  this  trade  have  originated 
with  the  *  hammermen '  or  workmen  themselves,  and  have  been  worked  without 
e?en  the  protection  of  an  exclusive  patent  right." 

After  a  description  of  ancient  and  modern  forge  hammers,  the  writer  describes 
the  materials  consumed  in  the  forge,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  coals  and  the 
won  :— 

"It  is  of  considerable  importance  (he  says)  that  care  should  be  used  in  the  f*e- 
fection  of  the  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of  forgings,  as  great  difference  exists  in 
this  imoortant  mineral,  some  being  very  much  more  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
than  others.  The  best  for  the  purpose  is  a  strong,  dense,  d arable  coal,  possessing 
i  good  body,  and  having  a  dull,  dirty  appearance.  Coal  with  a  bright,  clean 
look,  easily  broken,  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  suitable.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  coal  should  be  as  free  from  sulphur  as  possible,  and  that  it  should  not 
contain  any  large  proportion  of  those  foreign  matters  which,  having  an  affinity 
for  iron,  fuse  on  the  bars  in  the  shape  of  clinkers.'* 

In  the  manufacture  of  large  forgings,  Mr.  Clay  strongly  advocates  the  use  of 
puddled  iron  over  scrap  iron,  for  various  reasons,  one  of  which  is,  that — 

^  Scrap  iron  is  composed  of  many  various  qualities  of  iron,  and  all  of  them 
have  their  own  special  welding  points.  When  worked  together,  one  portion  that 
is  less  refined  is  too  much  heated,  and  consequently  deteriorated,  before  the  more 
highly  refined  portions  are  at  a  welding  heat ;  and  we  are  thus  placed  in  the 
awkward  dilemma  of  either  burning  the  one,  or  of  being  unable  to  weld  the 
other.  It  may  be  said  that  this  objection  is  a  mere  theoretical  one.  and  that, 
practicallv,  no  such  difficulty  exists.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  at  which  puddled  iron  and  a  highly  refined  iron  weld  is 
very  considerable ;  although,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  really  good  pyro- 
meter for  these  extreme  heats,  we  are  unable  to  give  exact  data  in  degrees.  If 
any  proof  were  required  of  this,  which  is  a  matter  of  every-day  economy,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  heating  of  iron  for  our  rolling-mills.  It  is  a 
weU-establisbed  fact,  that,  in  the  mixing  of  different  descriptions  of  iron  in  the 
piles  for  that  purpose,  the  hardest  and  most  refined  iron  is  always  placed  outside, 
ana  the  puddled,  or  common  iron,  inside.  Were  a  contrary  practice  pursued, 
and  puddled  iron  of  ordinary  quality  placed  at  the  outside,  and  tne  highly  refined, 
or  scrap,  phu^ed  in  the  center  of  the  pile,  the  outer,  or  puddled,  iron  would  be 
wasted  and  destroyed  before  the  inner  portion  was  sufficiently  hot  to  weld." 
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GOLD  IN  THE  FORM  OF  MAUBABLE  SPONGE. 

The  Chemical  GazeUe  of  London,  in  referring  to  this  form  of  gold  "  which  has 
been  imported/'  it  says.  **  of  late  years  from  America  for  the  use  of  the  dentkts, 
and  sold  at  prices  between  7  and  £8  per  oance/'  states  that  gold  of  a  similar 
•pongy  character  was  obtained  by  the  following  method : — 

Gold  free  from  copper  is  dissolved  in  "  nitro-hydrochloric  acid/'  keeping  an  ex- 
cess of  gold  in  the  solution  towards  the  close  of  the  operation,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
all  nitric  acid  and  avoid  subseqaent  evaporation ;  any  chloride  of  silver  present 
is  filtered  off.  The  solation  ot  gold  is  now  placed  in  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  and 
heated,  and  a  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  added ;  in  a  few  hours  the  whole 
gold  is  deposited,  and  the  supernatent  liquid  may  be  decanted  off,  taking  care  all 
the  time  not  to  disturb  the  gold  at  the  bottom,  and  the  vessel  is  then  several 
times  filled  up  with  boiling  water  and  decanted  until  the  last  washings  contidn 
no  more  oxalic  acid. 

The  gold  is  now  carefully  slipped  on  to  a  piece  of  filtering  paper,  and,  by  meana 
of  a  spatula,  gently  pressed  into  the  form  of  the  desired  cake,  but  somewhat 
thicker ;  it  is  then  removed  to  a  porcelain  crucible  and  heated  for  a  short  time, 
somewhat  below  a  red-heat,  when  it  shrinks  in  dimensions,  becomes  coherent,  and 
is  similar  to  the  American  product  in  properties.  As  the  American  g^ld  in  of  a 
reddish  hue— it  is  propably  precipitated  by  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  and  not  by 
oxalic  acid. 


NEW  USES  FOR  THE  CASTOR  OIL  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  cultivation  of  the  palma-christa  plant,  which  produces  the  seeds  from  which 
castor  oil  is  pressed,  has  been  somewhat  extensive  in  this  country,  particularly  in 
Illinois ;  but,  owing  to  the  limited  use  of  castor  oil,  the  demand  has  not  been 
large  enough  to  warrant  extensive  planting.  But  its  application  to  other  par- 
poses  may  increase  the  demand  and  make  its  cultivation  profitable — ^as  it  would 
be  at  $1  a  bushel  for  the  seeds  in  many  places  south  of  latitude  40^,  up  to  which 
point  the  plant  matures  without  much  danger  of  frost,  and  although  it  grows 
much  larger  further  south,  it  does  not  afford  as  gpreat  a  yield  in  Mississippi  as  it 
docs  near  the  northern  limit  of  its  growth.  New  uses  for  castor  oil  have  been 
discovered  in  France.  M.  Berris,  a  French  chemist,  declares  that  it  is  applicable 
to  a  great  many  industrial  purposes  to  which  it  has  not  heretofore  been  consid- 
ered applicable.    He  says : — 


i 


**  By  distilling  castor  oil  upon  concentrated  potash,  the  sebacic  acid  and 
prylic  alcohol  are  extracted  as  separate  products,  which  may  be  turned  to  a  good 
account.  The  sebacic  acid,  having  a  high  melting  point,  may  be  employed, 
instead  of  stearic  acid,  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  if  it  be  mixed  <w]th 
stearic  acid,  the  hardness  and  quality  of  the  candles  are  greatly  improved,  and  in 
appearance  they  resemble  porcelain.  It  is  possible  to  use  caprylic  alcohol  in  all 
the  purposes  to  which  ordinary  alcohol  is  put,  particularly  in  illumination,  and 
in  the  composition  of  varnishes,  and  from  it  certain  other  compounds  may  be 
derived,  or  remarkable  odor,  similar  to  those  which  are  at  present  largely  used 
in  commerce." 

The  French  people  expect  that  this  discovery  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to 
the  farmers  in  Algeria,  since  they  can  produce  from  a  given  quantity  of  land 
three  times  as  much  castor  oil  as  they  can  olive  oil,  and  twice  as  much  as  of  palm 
oil,  both  of  which  productions  afford  good  compensation  to  the  cultivator.  Shall 
we  not  make  it  equally  profitable  in  this  country  ? 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE.  &c, 

PUBUC  UKDS  OF  THE  UlflTED  STATES. 

The  anDoal  report,  for  the  year  1867,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  J. 
Tbompsoji,  opeDB  with  an  exhibit  of  the  operations  of  the  General  Land-office, 
preceded  by  ao  historical  sketch  of  the  methods  by  which  the  public  domain  was 
originaUy  acquired.  In  the  following  tables  and  remarks  we  have  arranged  the 
principal  statbtics  and  fkcts  in  the  report : — 

TU  tor&ce  of  the  domain,  ezdo8i?e  of  water,  is. acres     1,450,000,000 

Of  this  there  have  been  prepared  for  market,  of  net  public  lands — t.  e^ 

ezdiMTe  of  school  lands 401,604,088 

Of  which  there  have  never  been  offered,  and  are  now  liable  to 

public  sale 67,442,870 

And  oo  Sept'r  SO,  1867,  there  were  subject  to  entry,  at  private 

sale,  upwards  of 80,000,000 

Of  the  public  domain,  there  have  been  ditpoted  of  by  private  claims, 

^rsnts.  sales,  Ac,  embradog  surveyed  and  unsurveyed  land 868,868,464 

Which,  deducted,  leaves  undUpottd  of  an  area  of 1,086,1 87,686 

Dnrbg  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1867,  and  the  quarter  ended 

Sept'r  80,  1867,  the  number  of  acres  surveyed  and  reported  was. .      22,889,461.00 
Of  which  there  were  disposed  of—- 

For  cash  (via,  $4,226,908  18). 6,800,660.81 

Located  with  military  warrants 7,881,010.00 

Returned  under  swamp  land  grant 8,862,476.96 

BaUioad  gnmts  of  March,  1867,  estimated 6,1 16,000.00 

21,160,087.27 

Of  the  lands  sold  and  located  during  this  period,  it  is  estimated  that  three- 
Ibnrths  were  taken  for  actual  settlement  The  amount  of  money  received  on  cash 
Bales  is  $4,226,908  18.  This  shows  a  falling  off*  in  land  receipts  from  those  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year  of  $5,323,145  99,  with  a  falling 
off  daring  the  same  period  in  the  location  of  lands  with  warrants  of  more  than  20 
per  cent.  This  diromution  is  attributable  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  extensive 
bodies  of  public  lands,  along  the  lines  of  the  railroads,  in  the  States  and  territory 
to  which  grants  of  land  were  made  daring  the  last  Congress,  and  also  to  the  sale 
of  large  quantities  of  land  at  the  reduced  prices  fixed  by  the  graduation  act  of 
the  4th  Aap^t,  1854,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  new  lands  has  been, 
io  part,  satisfied  by  the  States  having  lands  for  disposal  under  the  swamp,  inter- 
Bil  improvement,  and  other  grants. 

The  report  favors  a  change  in  the  pre-emption  law.  As  the  pre-cmptor  is  not 
required  to  make  proof  of,  and  payment  for,  bis  claim  until  the  day  appointed  by 
proclamation  for  the  public  sale  of  the  lands,  an  interest  is  created  in  opposition 
to  a  public  sale  by  proclamation.  It  is  also  suggested  that  settlers  upon  un- 
otbred  lands  should  be  required  to  make  their  proof  and  payment  within  a  speci- 
fied  period. 

Pre-emptions  upon  unsurveycd  lands  are  now  limited  to  particular  States  and 
territories.  The  Secretary  recommends  a  general  law  authorizing  pre^emptiona 
upon  kinds  of  this  character,  superceding  and  repealing  special  statutes  on  the 
pifaject ;  and  observes,  further,  that  in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  in  the  construc- 
tion of  existing  law,  pre-emption  privileges  should  also  be  extended  to  alternate 
rsKrved  railroad  sections,  in  cases  where  settlements  have  been  made  after  the 
final  allotmeot.  The  enhanced  value  of  such  lands  presents  only  a  stronger  reason 
why  preference  should  be  given  to  settlers  over  all  others. 

There  are  S3  organized  land  districts,  each  having  a  register  and  receiver,  for 
the  sale  and  dispoeal  of  the  public  lands.  There  is  none  for  either  New  Mexico 
or  Utah.    In  New  Mexico  the  public  surveys  have  been  executed  to  a  very 
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limited  extent,  owing  to  Indian  hostilities.    In  Utah  the  surrey  were  rapfffifl 
advanced,  until  the  Surveyor-General  abandoned  his  post,  owing  to  reported jj| 
hostilities  of  the  Mormon  authorities  at  Salt  Lake  City.    The  extent  of  the  sur- 
veys in  the  latter  territory,  since  the  beginning  of  operations,  exhibits  a  sphert 
of  field  work  embracing  2,000,000  acres. 

A  due  regard  for  the  public  interests,  as  well  as  for  the  prosperity  of  New 
Mexico,  would  justify  Congress  in  establishing  a  land-office  and  a  board  of  com- 
missioners for  the  ajudication  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  claims  in  that  territory. 
It  is  important  to  separate  private  property  from  the  public  lands  before  the  8C^ 
tiements  become  dense,  and  consequent  conflicts  of  claim  and  title  arise. 

IVUBSERIES  Iff  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  the  increase  of  horticultural  knowledge  and  the  means  for  foniishiog 
gardens  and  orchards  with  the  choicest  varieties  of  fruit  and  shrubbery,  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  those  products,  which,  if 
not  the  most  substantial  of  the  fruits  of  culture,  are  certainly  the  most  agreeable 
and  the  most  conducive  to  sociality  and  enjoyment.  This  state  of  things  ought 
not  to  exist.  There  ought  to  be  more  attention  given  to  the  culture  of  fruit 
than  has  ever  yet  been  given  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  things  in  the 
world  to  watch  the  development  of  one's  own  fruit,  the  growth  of  one's  trees,  to 
eat  the  luscious  products  of  one's  own  industry.  Whoever  has  an  opportunity 
to  plant  a  tree,  and  to  line  his  fences  with  fruit-bearing  shrubbery,  and  does  not 
improve  it,  is  guilty  of  a  neglect  not  only  to  himself,  and  family,  and  friends,  but 
also  to  the  public  in  whose  midst  he  resides. 

We  recently  observed  in  a  number  of  Goward's  Real  Estate  Reporter,  published 
in  Boston,  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  nurserymen  in  the  Eastern,  Northern,  Mid- 
dle, and  Western  States,  which  was  prepared  for  that  paper,  and  was  au  extension 
of  a  similar  list  previously  published  in  Life  Illustrated.  Without  referring  to 
any  of  the  prominent  nurseries  included  in  that  enumeration,  we  now  give  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  whole  number  in  each  State,  as  presented  in  the  list  abov« 
mentioned : — 


Maine 

New  Hampshire., 

Vermont 

MassHchusetts  . . , 

Conoecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... , 
Maryland...... .. 


12 

DiRtrict  of  Columbia.. ....... 

....           S 

?!8 

Virginia 

....           6 

2 

Ohio 

....         47 

78 

Michigan 

....            8 

28 

Indiana • 

....           7 

10ft 

Illinoia.. 

....         38 

12 

Wisconsin 

....          19 

2ft 

Iowa 

....         11 

8 

Oregon. 
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In  this  connection  we  present  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Roch- 
ester, in  regard  to  the  nurseries  of  that  city.  In  the  list  to  which  we  have  abov« 
referred,  we  find  the  names  of  the  firms  of  nineteen  extensive  nurseries  in  the  city 
of  Rochester : — 

"  Few  people  at  a  distance  are  aware  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  nursery  business 
of  Rochester.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  thousand  acres  are  occupied  in  this  way. 
Large  fortunes  have  been  made  in  the  business,  and  still  it  goes  on  increasing^ 
Messrs.  Ellwangcr  &  Barry  are  said  to  have  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  Um 
world,  covering  four  or  five  hundred  acres,  while  those  of  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  though 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  extend  over  two  hundred  acres,  and  employ  one 
hundred  bands.  I  might  mention  a  dozen  or  twenty  similar  establishments.  The 
neighborhood  of  Rocnester  has  been  fitted  for  growing  fruit  trees,  and  large 
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Hpr  nimeries  axe,  they  caoDot  sappl^  the  demand.    Their  trade  extends  into  every 
BBtite  and  territory.    New  YorK  citv  is  one  of  the  chief  customers.    Indeed  the 
Y  can  comes  from  all  quarters — tiie  oldest  no  leas  than  the  newest  sections  of  the 
Union  requiring  a  supply  greater  than  can  be  furnished.'* 

Of  ^e  general  correctness  of  this  statement  we  are  well  aware  from  personal 
knowledge.  The  nurseries  make  very  large  shipments  to  San  Francisco,  and 
eqoally  distant  places.  In  each  issue  of  the  Oalifomia  Farmer  some  two  columns 
are  filled  with  advertisements  of  imx>ortation8  from  these  establishments,  etc. 


COMPOSinOff  OF  MILK  AT  DIFFERBIVT  TIMES  OF  DAT. 

Tbe  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  says  that  Prof.  Boedecker  has  analyzed  the 
oOk  of  a  healthy  cow,  at  various  times  of  the  day,  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  dianges  in  the  relative  amount  of  its  constituents.  He  found  that  the  solids 
of  the  evening's  milk  (13  per  cent)  exceeded  those  of  the  morning's  milk,  (10  per 
cent,)  while  the  water  contained  in  the  fluid  was  diminished  from  89  per  cent  to 
86  per  cent  The  fatty  matters  gradually  increase  as  the  day  progresses.  In  the 
aoming  they  amount  to  2.17  per  cent,  at  noon  2.63  per  cent,  and  in  the  evening 
542  per  cent.  This  &ct  is  important  in  a  practical  point  of  view — for  while  16 
ounces  of  morning's  milk  wiU  yield  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  about  double 
tiug  quantity  can  be  obtained  from  the  evening's  milk.  The  casein  is  also  in- 
ereued  in  the  evening's  milk  from  2.24  to  2.70  per  cent,  but  the  albumen  is 
diminished  fr^m  0.44  per  cent  to  0.31  per  cent  Sugar  is  least  abundant  at  mid- 
o^^t  (4.19  per  cent)  and  most  plenty  at  noon  (4.72  per  cent)  The  percentage 
of  the  salts  undergoes  almost  no  change  at  any  time  of  the  day. 

HOG  STATISTICS  OF  KfilVTUCKT. 

The  Louisville  Courier  has  procured  from  the  assessors  complete  returns  of  the 
number  of  hogs  in  Kentucky  for  1867.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  assessment  num- 
bers more  hogs  in  1857  than  at  any  period  for  the  past  three  years.  The  total 
returns  for  1857, 1856,  and  1855,  were  as  follows  : — 

1857 1,482,689  |  1866 1,106,186  |  1866 1,898,206 

Excess  of  1867  over  1866,  25,383 ;  excess  of  1867  over  1866,  318,404.  Total 
packing  185&-6,  was  2,489,602  ;  total  packing  1866-7, 1,818,468 ;  excess  packmg 
1856-6  over  1866-7,  671,034. 

PRODUCTION  OF  WIVE  Iff  WURTENBURG. 

An  authenticated  statement  of  the  production  of  wine  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemburg  during  the  year  1856  gives  the  following  results : — The  whole, 
extent  of  vineyards  at  84,700  acres,  (the  extent  of  the  whole  Zollverein  ia 
321,414  acres,)  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  kingdom  at  97,835  eimers,  or 
about  1,600,000  gallons.  The  yield  was  greater  than  that  of  1855  by  10,844 
eimers.  The  average  price  was  46  florins.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  taken 
for  home  consumption ;  only  1,345  eimers  were  sold  to  foreign  purchasersi 
Tbe  total  net  value  was  estimated  at  3,684,398  florins,  or  462,993  florins  more 
than  in  1851. 
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STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 

IMMIORATfOV  lilTO  CANADA  FROM  EUROPE  Iff  1857. 
The  Chief  Agent  (Mr.  A.  C.  Bachanan)  of  the  Emigration  DepartmeDt  d 
Canada,  stationed  at  Quebec,  recently  famished  to  the  govemmeat  his  report  for 
1857,  from  which  we  derive  the  following : — 

Arrivals  from  1836.  18i7.     ArriTatofrom  ISM.  1867. 

EnglHiid 10,868         15.471 

Bcotlaiid 2,794  8,218 


Ireland 1,688  2,016 


Germany     4,587  4,961 

Norway  A  Sweden .  2^06  6,407 

Lower  Am.  provin .  261  24 


Total  immigrants  arriving 22,489        82,097 

The  total  for  1857  includes  44  children  born  on  the  passage.  Distinguishing 
the  nationality  or  origin  of  the  immigrants  daring  the  season  of  1867,  the  returns 
show  us  follows : — 


English 11,098 

Sciacli 4,9<6 

Iriah 4,466 

Qermant 4,872 


Norregians 6,119 

Swedes 861 

Belgians 215 

Oanadians 51 


Total  of  immigrants 82,097 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  Irish,  who  formed  only  a  few  years  ago 
neni  ly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  the  immigrants  arriving  in  Canada,  were  in 
1857  inferior  in  numbers  not  only  to  the  English,  but  also  to  the  Scotch,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Norwegians.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Irish  papers,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  past  summer,  spoke  of 
the  exodus  as  being  as  great  as  in  any  previous  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  mode  of  conveyance  in  1857  are — 

QiblB.  Stoenge^  ToteL 

18  steamships passengers  1,646  8,245  4,791 

217  sailing  vessels 294  27,012  27,806 

Total 1 ,840  80,267  82,097 

One  important  feature  of  the  immigration  of  1857  is,  that  out  of  the  whole 
Dumber  of  adult  males.  12.443.  rather  more  than  one-half,  or  6,279,  were  "  nn- 
skilled  laborers ;"  of  *•  farmers  and  agricultural  laborers,"  there  were  3,518  ;  of 
•*  mivhanics  and  tradesmen."  2,185  :  and  of"  domestic  servants,"  134  ;  aj^r^^ate 
of  these  four  classes.  12,116. 

Another  feature  is.  that  of  the  30,257  steerage  passengers  who  landed  at  Que- 
bec, more  than  one- third,  or  12  489.  proceeded  to  the  Western  States,  leaving  the 
actual  immigration  to  Canada  17.768.  in  addition  to  some  1,840  cabin  passengers. 
The  a^^ut  suppoises,  from  information  in  his  possession,  that  this  loss  is  more  than 
coven.\i  by  arrivals  through  the  United  States,  but  be  has  oo  correct  data  on 
which  to  frame  an  estimate. 

lu  regard  to  the  health  of  the  immigrants  while  at  sea,  the  report  states  that 
there  was  very  little  sickness  among  those  from  the  British  Isles,  and  that  the 
avera«^^  mortality  among  them  was  "^  not  more  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent, 
and  chiefly  confined  to  chiklren.     The  foreign  passengers  suffered  more;  but 
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HDOo^  them  the  average  mortality,  between  embarkation  in  Europe  and  landing 
■  Qaebec,  was  less  than  one  and  three-eighths  per  cent,  children  included.  The 
Bortality  at  sea  was  confined  to  the  sailing  ships — not  a  single  death  was  re- 
ported on  board  any  of  the  steamers ;  while  in  the  whole  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  sin^e  instance  of  brutality,  and  only  one  case  of  personal  ill- 
tieatment.    On  anskiUed  labor,  the  Chief  Agent  remarks : — 

"Both  the  past  season  and  that  of  1856,  have  brought  a  class  of  immi^^ranti 
to  whom  this  colony  offers  but  little  encouragement  I  allude  to  those  having  no 
purUcahur  business  or  calling,  and  who  are  unaccustomed  to  labor ;  to  persona 
vkose  sedentary  employment  has  affected  their  condition  and  strength,  or  who 
b&ve  been  confined  to  a  single  branch  of  a  manufacture  until  they  are  incapao 
itated  from  taking  up  other  labor ;  but  more  particularly  to  those  who  have  filled 
tbe  more  subordinate  o£Bces  in  government  departments,  or  in  bankers'  or  mer- 
ciiaotB'  establishments,  with  a  routine  of  dut^  and  confined  habits  of  living.  No 
persons  of  these  descriptions  ought  to  be  induced,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
ougrate  to  this  country.  In  other  respects  the  immigration  of  the  present  year 
•  cooipoBed,  in  the  mam,  of  a  highly  respectable  class  of  persons." 


^N^«^«^^^#"«^a^ 


THE  IHDUSTRIAL  POPUUTION  OF  ElfGUllD. 

Statistics  have  recently  been  published  in  which  the  following  are  g^ven  as  the 
nrious  employments  of  tiie  people,  under  classes : — 

I  Penont  engaged  in  the  fleneral  or  local  government  of  the  countfy..  •  MjSS^ 

1  Peraoos  engaged  in  the  defease  of  the  ooimtry 18,494 

t  Peraoos  in  the  learned  profeflsioo,  (with  tlieir  immediate  subordinates,) 

either  filling  offices,  or  in  private  practice 87,42S 

4  PerMos  engaged  in  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  scieDces ,  •  94,7  9(^ 

1  PerMNis  engi^ed  in  the  domestic  ofiicea  or  duties  of  wives,  mothers^ 

mietreaaes  of  fiuniliea,  children,  relatives 2,777,017 

A.  PenoQs  engaged  in  entertaining,  clothing,  and  performing  personal 

offices  for  man 1,620,881 

7.  PeraoQB  who  buy  or  sell,  keep,  let,  or  lend  money,  houses,  or  goode  of 

variims  kinds 162,265 

8.  Peraoos  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  men,  animals,  goods  and  mes- 

sages.          262,196 

9l  PerMRM  poraeesing  or  working  the  land,  and  engaged  in  growing  grain, 

frnita,  grassea,  animals,  and  other  products 1,676,081 

10.  Persons  engaged  about  animals 68,606 

11.  Persons  engaged  in  art  and  animal  productions,  in  which  matters  of 

varions  kmds  are  employed  in  combination. 654,878 

11  Peraoos  working  or  dealing  in  animal  matters 419,282 

15.  Peraoos  working  and  dealmg  in  matter  derived  from  the  vegetable 

kingdom 789,814 

14.  Peraoos  working  and  dealing  in  minerals 628,171 

16.  Liboren  aod  othen — branches  of  labor  undefined 290,227 

If.  Persons  of  rank  or  property  not  returned  under  any  office  or  occupa- 

tioo 147,879 

17.  Persons  supported  by  the  community,  and  of  no  specified  occupation.         103,468 

18.  Other  persons,  of  no  stated  occupations  or  conditions. 1 10,407 

Total  of  persoDs,  aged  20  and  upwards,  in  England  and  Wales. . .      9,816,697 


~i-n_n_rtJ'Ui"Lf~i,  n  r~u~i  r~u ■'^^^r-i  i~i "  -^fi  ~   "•  ■  ~  "• 


POPUUTIOff  OF  HOLLAHD. 

.We  kara  from  the  Siaiistisch  Yaarbaek  voor  hel  Komngrijk  der  Nederlanden, 
**•  SuUisHcid  Annual  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands*'  that  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  Holland  during  the  quinquennial  period  from  1850  to  1854,  was 
182  J62,  or  an  annual  average  of  36,432 — equal  to  about  one  and  a  quarter  per 

TOL.  XXXTni. HO.  I.  • 
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cent  This  rate  of  increase  will  appear  considerable,  especially  if  we  conaider 
the  density  of  popnlation,  which  is  100  to  the  square  kilometre  in  Hdland,  while 
in  France  it  is  68 ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  88 ;  and  is  much  lower  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  if  we  except  Belgium,  Saxony,  Lucca,  and  Lombardy.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  increase  diminishes  as  the  density  of  proportion  increases, 
according  to  the  law  of  inverse  proportion,  which  M.  de  Baumbauer  elucidates  io 
cap.  11  of  comparative  demography.  Thus,  the  increase  of  population  in  Hullaud, 
which  was  0.0253  (2i  per  cent.)  in  the  period,  1815-1830,  descended  successively 
to  0.0236  in  1830-1840, 0.0188  in  1840-1850,  and  to  0.0121,  (or  li  per  cent,)  in 
1850-1854.  

TBB  DECAY  OF  TAG  ASIATIC  RACES. 

The  Friend  of  India,  by  far  the  ablest  of  the  papers  in  India,  some  months 
since  had  a  very  able  and  eloquent  examination  of  the  hitherto  dominant  races 
throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Asia.  It  showed  that  all  were  sinking  away 
from  inherent  and  circumstantial  reasons.  Since  then,  the  Bengal  mutiny,  which 
must  end  in  giving  British  India  completely  into  the  hands  of  its  conquerors, 
serves  to  con6rm  the  following  coucliisions  of  the  article  referred  to : — 

"  All  history  shows  that  indigenous  Asiatic  races  require  the  direction  of  a 
dominant  class.  Industrious,  hardy,  and  with  many  of  the  qualities  essential  in 
the  development  of  cultivation,  they  seem  to  lack  social  force.  India  was  in 
the  days  of  Aurungzebe  what  she  was  in  the  days  of  Ram.  China  is  now  what 
she  was  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  Greek  rayahs  of  Turkev  are  what  the  Gtt«k 
peasant  was  in  the  days  of  Oantacuzene.  Their  numbers  do  not  materially  change. 
TLey  do  not  advance,  and  need  the  directing  force  of  a  progressive  race.  It  re- 
mains but  to  speculate  on  the  races  to  whom  this  high  function  must  be  assigned. 
^Miey  SMist  be  Europeans,  for  Europeans  alone  have  ac(juired  the  necessary 
supcriori^  in  arms.  Of  Europeans,  the  English  and  Russians  alone  display  ca- 
pacity for  the  permanent  administration  of  subject  peoples.  It  is  to  their  hands 
that  we  belicvt  Asia  to  be  intrusted.  The  advance  of  Russia  will  be  checked  by 
no  humanity  and  few  scruples.  That  of  England  may,  but  she  obeys  the  irre- 
sistible impulse  the  more  thoroughly  for  her  occasional  recoil.  Year  by  year,  the 
two  powers  close  in  toward  each  other ;  and  if  the  future  may  be  predicted  from 
tl:e  experience  ot  the  past,  anothir  century  will  see  this  quarter  of  the  globe  gov- 
erned irom  London,  Washington,  and  St.  Petersburg." 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

WHAT    BECOMES   OF   THE   BOVSS: 

THEIR   USS   AND    CQMMEACIAL    VALUE. 

A  writer  in  the  TVibune  has  at  length  ascertained  what  becomes  of  the  bones 
of  betves,  hogR,  calves,  sheep,  and  lambs.  We  could  have  informed  him  *'  long 
time  ago."  A  Mr.  Green,  one  of  the  many  engaged  in  the  business  of  calcining 
bones  in  New  York,  gives  the  following  information,  as  to  the  use  and  value  of 
bones.  Mr.  Jones'  boiling  calcining  establishment  is  situated  on  the  Jersey  side 
ol  the  Hodson.  sixteen  miles  up,  nearly  opposite  Yonkers.  To  collect  the  bones 
(lom  the  chinnnieri  he  employs  in  this  city  eight  men.  eight  horses,  and  four 
earts.  A  laborer  invariably  goes  with  each  driver.  The  largest  collections  are 
Bade  in  the  Eleventh,  Seventeeoth,  Eighteenth,  Twenty-first,  Nineteenth,  and 
Twentieth  Wards.     They  commence  their  rounds  as  early  as  7  A.  M.,  and  by 
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1  P.  If .  the  oollecttons  are  deposited  in  the  vessel  that  is  to  convey  them  from 

tbe  ettj.    The  Uiw  requires  all  the  carts  engaged  in  this  business  to  be  boxed  or 

eovered  with  canvas.    The  price  paid  for  bones  varies  according  to  quality. 

Thigh  bones  of  bullocks  rank  first,  as  they  are  the  only  bones  in  an  ox  that  are 

fit  for  tamer's  use ;  they  are  mostly  manufactured  into  handles  for  tooth  brushes, 

the  oataral  eurre  of  the  bone  giving  the  desired  shape  to  that  indispensable  article 

for  the  toilet.    They  are  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  cents  each.    The  jaw  bones 

tank  nezt^and  are  worth  $18  a  thousand.     The  **short'^  bones,  as  they  are 

termed,  such  as  leave  the  family  table,  are  worth  from  40  to  50  cents  a  baMket 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  bones,  when  we  consider  the 

DQmber  engaged  in  the  business  of  bone-boiling,  exclusive  of  the  Barren  Island 

bwiness,  we  will  state  that  Mr.  G.  pays  for  bones  in  this  city  alone  an  average 

ol  1^100  a  day.    The  fore  leg  and  hoof  are  usually  bought  by  manufacturers  of 

gioe,  Peter  Cooper  being  the  heaviest  purchaser  of  this  description  of  offdl ; 

and  when  they  are  done  with,  they  are  sold  to  the  booe-dealers  at  two  cents  a 

poood.     The  hoofs  are  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  S40  a  ton,  and  are  afterward 

Dade  into  kom  buttons  and  Prussian  blue.    Horse  hoofs  and  sheep  hoofs  and 

boms  are  sold  at  915  a  ton. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  bones  at  t^e  factory,  the  thigh  and  jaw  bones  are  sawed 
•0  as  to  admit  of  the  removal  of  the  marrow.  They  are  then  thrown  into  a  vust 
cauldron  and  boiled  until  all  the  marrow  and  fatty  substances  attached  to 
them  are  thoroughly  extracted.  The  fat  is  then  skimmed  off  and  placed  in 
coolers,  and  the  bones  are  deposited  in  heaps  for  assortment.  The  thigh  bones 
are  placed  in  one  heap  for  the  turners :  the  jaws  and  other  bones  suitable  for 
battODS  are  placed  in  a  second  pile  ;  the  bones  suitable  for  "  bone  black"  come 
No.  3,  and  the  remainder  are  ground  up  for  phosphates  and  manures. 

**  Bone  black **  is  used  by  sugar-reliuers,  and  is  worth  from  2i  to  3^  cents  a 
pound.  To  judge  of  the  amount  used  in  this  city  alone  of  this  article,  in  the 
eleven  immense  sugar  refineries  in  operation  here,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that ''  Stuart's"  and  the  *'  Grocers'  "  reQneries  pay  annually  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $40,000  a  year  each  for  **  bone  black." 

Of  classes  Nos.  2  and  3  we  were  furnished  with  no  reliable  data.  No.  2  is 
Jised  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphates.  No.  3  is  made  into  manure,  and  is  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  38  to  55  cents  a  bushel,  according  to  quality,  but  gene- 
rally averuging  about  50  cents,  delivered  at  the  factory. 

Of  the  amount  of  soap  fat  produced  from  bone-boiling,  we  can  only  say  that 
our  informant  showed  by  his  books  that  the  sale  of  soap-fat  from  his  factory 
from  June,  1856.  to  June,  1857,  amounted  to  319,000.  Of  this  amount  $14,000 
was  paid  by  one  house,  and  we  were  assured  that  thiS  was  but  a  moiety  of  the 
amount  the  house  annually  purchased. 

TflE  BAi\iS  AiVP  TIB  MBRCHAIVTS ; 

OR,   TAKIVO   CASE  OF   OVE'S  SKLP   IN    PANIC   TIMES. 

When,  in  1847.  a  panic  overtook  the  trading  community  of  the  city  of  London, 
England*  a  committee  of  bankers,  headed  by  the  present  Lord  Overstone — ^tfaen 
plain  Mr.  Uoyd — waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  requested 
him  to  authorize  the  Bank  oi  England  to  issue  a  few  millions  more  bank-ootea— 
such  notes,  as  is  known,  being  regarded  by  the  British  public  as  the  absolute 
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eqaivaleDt  of  specie.    They  urged  that  each  an  issue  would  at  once  have  the 

effect  of  allaying  the  panic,  and  that  withoat  it  most  of  the  mercantile  firms  most 

faU. 

The  Chancellor,  a  man  of  no  experience,  replied  : — **  No  gentlemen ;  the  mer^ 
ehants  and  private  bankers  most  take  care  of  themselves." 

^  Yery  well,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  Lloyd  ;  **  we  shall  take  care  of  oorsdves. 
Be  so  good  as  to  examine  that  memorandum.  Ton  will  there  perceive  that  our 
balances  in  the  Bank  of  England  exceed  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  banking 
department  by  several  hundred  thousand  pounds.  We  shall  draw  them  oat 
bright  and  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  before  night  the  bank  will  fiuL  My 
lord,  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 

Lord  John  Bussell  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  and  he  begged  the  deputation 
to  wait  a  few  moments,  ^hile  he  withheld  to  consult  with  the  Chancellor.  Mr. 
Lloyd  waited.  In  five  minutes  the  Chancellor  stepped  forward,  with  a  grim 
smile,  and  said  : — 

**  Glentlemen,  the  order  in  council  will  issue  to-morrow  morning,  and  the  bank 
will  be  authorized  to  make  the  extra  issue  you  demand." 

The  deputation  left ;  the  promise  of  the  Chancellor  was  kept ;  the  order  in 
council  appeared,  and  the  panic  was  allayed  directly.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  issue  one  of  the  notes  authorized.  Confidence  was  restored,  and 
business  went  on  as  usual. 

Precisely  simiUr  deputations  waited  on  our  city  banks,  and  held  precisely  simi- 
lar language.  They,  like  the  Chancellor,  told  the  merchants  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  but  there  was  no  Lord  John  Bussell  to  advise  the  directors.  Had  there 
been  such  an  adviser  at  hand,  and  had  his  counsels  been  heard,  what  a  diflference 
it  might  have  made  to  the  country  I 

SLEYENTfl  HOUR  PEOPLE. 

We  don't  suppose  the  brief  homily  which  follows  from  an  anonymous  pen  will 
change  the  Ethiopian's  skin  or  the  leopard's  spots,  but  that  will  not  deter  us  from 
presenting  to  the  church  commercial  the  moral  ethics  and  the  prudential  maxims 
which  go  to  make  up  and  form  the  character  of  the  good  and  the  true  merchant : — 
There  is  a  class  of  people  who  are  always  late.  They  are  inevitably  late  to 
the  cars,  and  they  invariably  have  to  jump  for  it,  if  they  are  going  upon  a  steam- 
boat jauut  Everything  with  these  people  is  put  off  until  the  last  moment,  and 
then,  if  the  plank  is  removed,  they  stand  a  capital  chance  of  dumping  overboard, 
in  attempting  to  leap  upon  the  deck  after  the  paddle-wheels  have  commenced 
revolving.  If  the  boat  started  an  hour  later,  it  would  be  all  the  same  to  them, 
for  they  would  just  as  inevitably  be  behind  time,  and  come  up  or  down  a  little 
too  late  to  take  thiugs  cool  or  comfortable.  These  late  people  have  to  stir 
their  stumps  or  be  left  behind,  when  they  have  steamboats  or  railroad  cars  to 
deal  with  ;  but  they  arc  the  bare  of  the  existence  of  punctual  persons  with  whom 
they  have  had  dealings,  and  who  have  no  recourse  in  the  way  of  tapping  a  big 
bell  or  blowing  upon  a  steam -whistle,  to  hurry  up  the  delinquent  eleventb  hour 
men.  One  procrastinating  man  will  derange  the  best-laid  plans  of  hundreds,  by 
fidling  to  come  up  to  time,  and  he  wastes  hours  for  others  in  his  disregard  for 
miuuies. 
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SYMPATHY  AID  FIDBUTY  If  THE  PAIIC. 

In  the  first  Tolame  of  our  *'  Litbs  or  American  Mirchants/'  jost  published 
bj  Dbrbt  k  Jacksoic ,  we  gave  a  biographical  notice  of  the  life  of  the  late  Jonas 
Gbickering,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  largest  piano-forte  establishments  in  the 
countrj.     Mr.  Chickering  was  an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  a  most  successful  mer- 
chant.   His  ckim  to  a  place  in  **  mercantile  biography  **  has  been  questioned  bj 
lome,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  he  imported  whole  cargoes  of  materials  for 
the  roanufiEu;ture,  and  exported  his  pianos  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  the 
we  set  up  is  clear  and  unquestionable.    Webster,  in  the  quarto  edition  of 
dictionary,  defines  ^  a  merchant  to  be  a  man  who  traffics  or  carries  on  trade 
with  foreign  countries,  or  who  imports  and  exports  goods,  and  sells  them  by 
wholesale ;"  and  again,  **  in  popular  usage,  any  one  who  deals  in  the  purchase  and 
nle  of  goods.*'    Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  Rolfs  Dictionary  of 
Tmde  and  Commerce,  published  in  1757,  says : — '*  There  is  no  man  who  is  not  in 
Mme  degree  a  merchant,  who  has  not  something  to  buy  or  something  sell,"  tc. 
Bot  oar  object  at  this  time  is  simply  to  phice  on  record  in  the  pages  of  the  Mer^ 
AantM*  Magazine,  a  prniseworthy  and  noble  instance  of  fidelity  and  sympathy 
daring  the  panic  of  September  and  October,  1857,  which  occurred  at  the  exten- 
are  piano-forte  manufactory  of  Mr.  Cbickering's  sons,  Boston,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  thus  related  in  D wight's  Jnumal : — 

**  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  one  of  the  pleasing  incidents  in 
these  dark  times,  which  has  already  found  extensive  circulation,  and  been  read 
with  a  thrill  of  new  confidence  in  human  nature.  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
tbe  extensive  piano-forte  makers,  employ  about  three  hundred  mechanics,  and 
many  laborers,  and  have  a  large  pay-roll  to  meet,  of  course,  each  week.  Satur- 
day before  last,  in  consequence  of  the  non-arrival  of  remittances  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  with  business  paper  maturing,  which  required  all  their 
Sfaihiblc  funds,  this  perfectly  solvent  firm  were  unable  to  pay  off  their  hands. 
The  workmen  met,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice  passed  resolutions  expressive 
of  sympathy  and  confidence  in  their  employers,  and  of  their  ability  and  willioR- 
oess  to  wait  till  better  times,  and  even  tendering  them  a  loan  of  six  or  eight 
thoosaod  dollars  out  of  their  own  earnings.  That  was  noble,  and  speaks  volumes 
m  praise  of  the  relation  that  has  existed  between  employers  and  employed,  a  re- 
lation alike  honorable  to  both  parties." 

THE  FARMER  AID  THE  MERHAIIT. 

The  independence  of  the  farmer  is  too  apparent  to  require  elaborate  illustra- 
tk»,  and  we  have  frequently  commented  upon  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  to  the 
thoosandi  of  young  men  who  crowd  our  cities,  seeking  employment  in  shops, 
stores,  banks,  and  warehouses,  as  clerks,  salesmen,  book-keepers,  kc.  We  say 
go  till  the  ground,  and  if  you  do  not  make  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  year, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  a  panic,  or  revulsion,  will  not  sweep  away  in  a  day  the 
crops  of  your  fiarm,  and  what  is  more,  your  life  will  be  prolonged,  and  you  will  bt 
happier,  because  a  better  man.  The  merchant  or  manufacturer  may  be  robiMd 
of  the  reward  of  his  labor  by  change  in  the  foreign  or  domestic  market,  entirely 
beyond  his  control,  and  may  wind  up  a  year  in  which  he  has  done  everything 
which  intelligenoe  and  industry  could  do  to  insure  success,  not  only  without  profit* 
bot  with  an  actual  diminution  of  capital  The  strong  arm  of  medianical  industry 
nay  be  enfeebled  or  paralyzed  by  the  prostration  of  those  manufhcturing  or  oom- 
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mercial  interests  to  whose  existeoce  it  so  essentially  oontribates,  and  on  whom  in 
tarn  it  so  essentially  depends.  Bat  what  has  the  intelligent  and  indostrioos 
farmer  to  fear?  His  capital  is  invested  in  the  solid  ground.  He  draws  on  m 
fand  which  has  never  wholly  suspended  or  repudiated ;  his  success  depends  on  no 
earthly  guaranty,  but  on  the  assurance  of  that  great  beneficent  Being,  who  ha« 
declared  that  while  earth  endureth,  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  cease. 

THB  DUTCHMAN'S  GOLD  IN  A  PANIC. 

We  find  the  following  anecdote  floating  around  in  the  journals  of  the  day, 
without  credit.  It  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  we  therefore  transfer  it  to  oar 
Magazine : — 

Everprbody  will  remember  the  "  money  panic  "  they  had  at  San  Francisco  some 
years  since — and  the  story  **  John  Phcenix  "  used  to  tell  of  its  effects — individ* 
lally  illustrated.  Before  the  fright,  a  frugal  old  Dutchman,  bv  dint  of  hard 
labor,  had  accumulated  8ome  $500,  which  be  cautiously  depositea  in  one  of  the 
banking  houses  for  safe  keeping.  Rumor  soon  came  to  his  ears  that  they  were 
not  ver;^  safe — some  said  that  they  had  **  broke."  Next  morning,  he  tremblingly 
drew  his  balance  and  put  the  shining  gold  in  his  pocket.  He  breathed  de- 
cidedly freer,  but  here  was  a  dilemma.  What  should  he  do  with  it  f  He  did 
not  dare  to  keep  it  in  his  shanty—and  as  for  carrying  it  about  with  him,  'twas 
too  precious  heavy.  So,  after  a  sleepless  night  or  two — in  constant  apprebeosioa 
of  burglars — be  deposited  it  in  another  **  banking  office."  Another  day — the 
panic  iucreiised — there  was  a  run  on  his  bank — he  pushed  in — drew  bis  gold — 
and  felt  easier  once  more.  Another  anxious  day  and  night  for  his  **  monish,"  and 
again  it  was  deposited  in  a  safe  bank.  This  time  he  felt  safer  than  ever  before, 
and  went  quietly  to  his  work.  But  the  panic  reached  that  bank,  and  anxious 
depositors  besieged  the  doors.  Mynheer  heard  the  news,  and  put  post-haste,  book 
in  hand,  for  the  scene  of  action—jammed  in  with  the  crowd — drew  his  gold,  new 
and  bright — put  it  safe,  in  his  corduroys — and  was  happy  once  more — but  here 
was  the  dilemma  again — where  to  put  it.  He  had  gone  pretty  much  the  rounds 
of  the  banks,  and  having  had  such  narrow  escapes,  couldn  t  trust  them  any  more. 
He  sat  down  on  a  curbnstone,  and  soliloquized  thus  : — "  I  put  mine  monish  in  toq 
bank,  ven  he  preak ;  I  put  him  in  de  oder  bank,  ven  he  preak  too  ;  I  draw  him 
not ;  I  can  no  keep  him  home  : — I  put  him  into  dis  bank,  naw  dis  one  preak ; 
yat  te  tuyvil  shall  1  do  ?  I  take  him  home  and  sow  him  up  in  my  frow'spetUcoat, 
and  if  she  preakes  I  preakes  her  head !" 

CONFIDENCE  BETTER  THAN  GOLD. 

**  BnppoM  70a  no  are  Z6  money,  den  I  wM&t  him  quick ;  bat  tappoae  70a  are  him,  den  I  no  want 
him  at  all" 

The  crowds  at  the  Citizen's.  Canal,  Robb's,  iM^d  other  banks  in  New  Orleans, 
on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  October,  1867,  gave,  says  the  Commercial  BuUelin^m 
fine  illustration  of  the  Frenchman's  philosophy,  for  when  the  defiant  front  main- 
tained by  the  banks  began  to  show  them  beyond  mistake  that  they  had  *'  we 
money,"  and  a  plenty  of  it,  and  shelled  it  out  on  demand,  the  said  crowds  soon 
discovered  that  they  **  no  want  him  at  all."  The  Canal,  they  deserted  before 
eleven  o'clock,  and  left  it  with  cart  loads  of  the  shining  ore  on  hand.  At  Bobb'e 
scarcely  any  body  beyond  the  usual  number  of  customers  to  do  their  busioefls 
called.  The  metal  of  this  institution  had  been  too  well  tested  on  the  previous 
day  to  require  any  further  proof  of  its  pluck  and  ability.  The  victory  was  fought 
and  won  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  October.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
the  Southern  Bank.  The  Citisens'  had  a  big  crowd  around  it  till  about  3  o'clock, 
and  the  paying  tellers  counted  out  the  gold  as  fiist  as  they  possibly  could.  Evecy 
thing  solid  as  a  rock  there. 
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TBS  BSUfilOI  OF  TRADE. 

The  Belfitft  "Mercantik  Journal "  says,  that  the  local  papers  of  Ireland  havt 
htBome  time  turned  their  attention,  to  the  rdigioos  opinions,  expressed  or  un- 
deratood,  of  their  neigbbors,  and  that  classified  lists  have  even  been  published* 
The  Joumai  in  discossing  the  sabjact,  justly  remarks : — 

**  We  believe  that  every  sincere  man  wishes,  on  this  most  important  point  of 

mil.  to  draw  all  persons  to  his  own  particular  views,  and  so  far  we  agree  with 

those  who  consider  religion  a  most  serious  question — too  serious,  indeed,  to  b« 

^ndled  as  it  sometimes  is.     As  a  public  question,  we  are  inclined  to  think 

that  as  long  as  the  constitution  of  a  country  considers  all  citizens  equal  in  the 

eye  of  the  law,  it  is  not  the  business  of  neighbors  to  pry  into  the  fkith  of  their 

fellows,  still  less  becoming  is  it  to  amume  that  the  church  he  attends  fits  or  unfita 

«  man  for  public  e^^>loyments.    The  maxim  of  philoiiophy,  however,  applies 

equally  well  to  matters  of  this  sort,  where  also  **  action  and  reaction  are  always 

toe  same ;"  and  the  fault  of  such  discussions,  injurious  as  we  believe  them  to  be, 

and  leading  to  no  good  result,  must  be  charged  on  those  who  first  introduced  tba 

religious  element  into  civil  discussions,  whoever  those  may  turn  out  to  bs." 

Although  we  are  not  aware,  that  anything  like  classified  lists  of  the  religious 
opinioos  of  traders  in  the  United  States  have  ever  been  made,  we  fear  that  too 
Bmch  of  Uie  spirit  indicated  by  our  cotemporary  exists  in  some  of  our  cities.  We 
btve  in  times  past  heard  young  men  advised  to  attend  the  church  of  some  par* 
tiadar  sect,  as  it  would  promote  their  pecuniary  condition  in  life.  The  best 
Baxin  for  merchants,  as  for  all  men,  is  the  golden  rule  of  the  €k»pel. 

COMMERCIAL  VALl'E  OF  BONES. 

The  laws  of  trade  harmonize  with  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  turn  everything  into 
profitable  use  :— There  is  a  bone  boiling  establishment  opposite  Yonkers,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  which,  says  the  Scientific  American,  pays  for  bones  in  New  York 
eity  alone,  aa  average  of  SI 00  a  day.  The  forelegs  and  hoofs  are  generally 
bought  by  manufacturers  of  glue,  and  when  they  are  done  with,  they  are  sold  to 
the  bone  dealers  at  two  cents  a  pound.  The  hoofs  of  homed  cattle  are  disposed 
of  at  the  rate  of '$40  a  ton,  and  are  afterwards  made  into  horn  buttons  and 
Pmssiao  blue.  Horse-hoofs  and  sheep-hoofs  and  horns  are  sold  for  $16  a  ton. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  bones  at  the  factory,  the  thigh  and  jaw  bones  are  sawed 
so  aa  to  admit  of  the  removal  of  the  marrow.  They  are  then  thrown  into  a 
vast  cauldron,  and  boiled  until  all  the  marrow  and  fatty  substances  attached  to 
them  are  thoroughly  extracted.  The  fat  is  then  skimmed  off  and  placed  in  cool- 
ers, and  the  bones  are  deposited  in  heaps  for  assortment  The  thigh-bones  are 
placed  in  one  heap  for  the  turners ;  the  jaws  and  other  bones  suitable  for  but- 
tons are  placed  in  a  second  pile ;  the  bone  suitable  for  "  bone-black"  come  No. 
3 :  and  the  remainder  are  grounl  up  for  phosphates  and  manures. 

"  Booe-black,'*  for  sugar  refiners,  U  worth  from  2^  to  3^  cents  a  pound.  There 
ire  eleveo  large  sugar  refineries  in  this  city.  Stuarts'  alone  pays  about  940,000 
a  year  for  **  bone  black." 

PURSUIT  OF  SPECIE  USDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  Lafayette  (Indiana,)  Courier  gives  an  anecdote  of  a  Mr.  Davis,  a  Cin 
dooati  broker,  who  favored  the  banks  of  Lafietyette,  during  the  panic  The  broLcf 
had  with  him  about  92,500  in  bills  on  the  okl  SUte  Bank,  and  some  94,500  on 
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the  Bank  of  the  State.  He  stepped  ioto  the  Bank  of  the  State,  and  his  eye 
brightened  at  the  prospect  of  the  yellow  boys  ranged  in  tempting  piles  before 
him,  every  dollar  worth  ten  per  cent  premium.  He  presented  his  notes,  and  the 
fashier  recognizing  him  as  one  of  the  Cincinnati  sharks,  took  np  a  bag  of  silver, 
reserved  specially  for  such  chaps,  and  commenced  redeeming  one  bill  at  a  time. 
The  broker  expostulated.  He  wanted  gold — offered  to  make  a  slight  discount, 
but  no,  tlie  cashier  told  him  that  the  notes  were  worth  one  hundred  cents  to  the 
dollar,  and  he  proposed  to  redeem  them  in  Uncle  Sam's  currency  at  that  figure. 
He  refused  to  take  the  silver,  and  depositing  the  red  backs  in  an  old  carpet  sack 
tliat  looked  as  though  it  could  a  tale  unfold  of  many  a  "  ran,"  the  discomfited 
broker  wended  his  way  to  the  old  State  Bank.  He  presented  his  packages 
marked  S2,500,  and  demanded  the  specie.  The  cashier  pr^ptly  set  oat  a  couplft 
of  bags  filled  with  dimes  and  half  dimes.  Mr.  Broker  turned  upon  his  heel  in 
disgust,  and  took  the  first  train  for  Logansport,  to  make  a  ran  on  the  branch 
ibere. 

PICTURE  OF  A  CHIiVESE  MARKET. 

Robert  Fortune,  in  his  *' Residence  among  the  Chinese;  Inland,  on  the 
Coast,  and  at  Sea,"  thus  describes  a  Chinese  market : — 

Near  the  center  of  the  city  (Tse-Kee)  and  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  I 
found  a  most  excellent  market.  For  fully  half  a  mile  this  street  was  literallj 
crowded  with  articles  of  food.  Fish,  pork,  fowls,  ducks,  vegetables  of  many  kinds, 
and  the  fraits  of  the  season,  lined  its  sides.  Mushrooms  were  abundant  and  ex- 
eellent,  as  I  afterwards  proved  by  having  some  cooked.  Frogs  seemed  much  in 
demand.  The^  are  brought  to  market  in  tubs  and  baskets,  and  the  vendor  em- 
ploys himself  m  skinning  them  as  he  sits  making  sales.  He  is  extremely  expert 
at  this  part  of  his  business.  He  takes  up  the  frog  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  a 
knife  which  he  holds  in  his  right,  chops  off"  the  fore  part  of  its  head.  The  skin 
is  then  drawn  back  over  the  body  and  down  to  the  feet,  which  are  chopped  ofi* 
and  thrown  away.  The  poor  frog,  still  alive,  but  headless,  skinless,  and  without  feet, 
is  then  thrown  into  another  tub,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  on  the  rest  in  the 
same  way.  Every  now  and  then  the  artist  lays  down  his  knife,  and  takes  up  his 
scales  to  weigh  these  animals  for  his  customers  and  make  his  sales.  Everything 
in  this  civilised  country,  whether  it  be  gold  or  silver,  geese  or  frogs,  is  sold  by 
weight.  Raw  tea-leaves — that  is,  just  as  they  had  been  plucked  from  the  bushes, 
and  unmanufactured — were  also  exposed  for  sale  in  this  market  They  were  sold 
at  from  three  farthings  to  five  farthings  a  pound ;  and  as  it  takes  about  four 
pounds  of  raw  leaves  to  make  one  pound  of  tea,  it  follows  that  the  price  paid  was 
at  the  rate  of  threepence  to  fivepence  a  pound,  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  ex- 
pense of  manipulation.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  in  China, 
who  have  no  tea-farms  of  their  own,  can  buy  the  raw  leaves  in  the  market,  and 
manufacture  the  beverage  for  themselves  and  in  their  own  way. 


MERCHANTS  AND  SHOPKEEPERS  OF  TAUNTOll  AT  PLAT  Iff  THE  PANIC 

The  dull  times,  and  the  extreme  paucity  of  trade,  brought  out,  according  to  the 
Taunton  (Mast.)  Gazette,  of  the  24th  of  September,  1857,  "  the  merchants  and 
shopkeepers,  with  their  clerks,  to  the  number  of  more  than  one  hundred,  assem- 
bled for  a  game  of  foot  ball.  The  match  was  very  exciting,  and  was  played  by 
the  north  side  of  Main- street  against  the  south  side.  The  result  of  the  game  was 
Ihe  defeat  of  the  sonth-siders  in  three  out  of  the  four  matches  played.  The  match 
Was  very  spirited,  and  was  witnessed  by  a  large  crowd  of  interested  spectators.** 


JfereaniiU  MUeellaniei.  1^*^ 

DDTGH  BA9UR  OF  LOUISYILLB  WHO  KEFt  RBSUMIFrO. 

Tlie  Miasouri  Democrat  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  a  sagacious  and  per- 
tereriDg  Dotchman,  in  Loaisville,  (Kentucky,)  who  **kept  resuming''  as  fast  as 
he  could  '*  realize.'*  He  eyinced  a  good  spirit,  and  set  an  example  which  might 
be  profitably  followed  by  some  who  are  not  Dutchmen  : — 

At  the  height  of  the  panic  and  run  upon  the  banks  and  bankers  in  Louisville, 
a  Oermao  banker  of  that  city  named  John  Smidt,  found  that  he  had  paid  out  all 
his  money,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  stop.    Instead  of  writing  a  card  for 
pablicatioQ,  he  announced  his  suspension  by  a  handbill  affixed  to  his  open  doors, 
m  which  he  said  he  had  no  money  on  hand,  but  expected  in  a  day  or  two  to  make 
mne  collections,  and  that  he  would  then  resume  payment.   Accordingly,  in  a  day 
or  two,  another  handbill  appeared  on  his  doors  announcing  that  he  had  collect^ 
•ooe  $15,000,  which  li4  would  pay  to  those  of  his  creditors  who  should  first  call 
on  him  for  it.     This  was  soon  paid  out,  and  the  first  handbill  again  displayed, 
tod  in  a  few  days  he  announced  that  he  had  collected  some  more  money  which 
be  was  ready  to  pay  on  demand.    This  manly  and  straightforward  course  had 
the  effect  which  was  to  have  been  anticipated.    His  German  fellow-citizens  seeing 
that  John  Smidt  was  in  earnest  about  paying  his  debts,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
higgle  for  an  extension,  concluded  he  was  a  man  who  ought  to  be  sustained,  and 
Mxordin^Iy  came  forward  and  deposited  the  sums  they  had  withdrawn,  and  in- 
duced others  to  do  the  same  thing.     At  the  last  accounts  there  was  no  run  on 
John  Smidt.    He  was  doing  a  perfect  land-office  business,  and  was  able  to  assist 
those  who  were  in  want  by  the  money  of  those  to  whom  his  pluck  had  given 
eoofidenoe. 


EXAMPLB  WORTHY  OF  IMrTATION. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Mirror  says,  that  at  a  meeting  of  «the  directors 
of  the  extemiye  Glass  Works  it  was  decided  to  turn  off  a  large  number  of  hands, 
tod  also  to  reduce  the  wages  of  those  who  remain,  30  per  cent.  And  what  is 
itni  worse,  these  men  have  employment  only  half  of  the  time     He  adds : — 

lo  view  of  these  things,  a  gentleman  who  has  for  his  tenants  a  large  number  of 
the  workers  at  our  glass  factory,  has,  in  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  concluded  to 
give  them  their  rent  free  for  the  coming  winter. 

We  would  say  to  all  those  who  own  houses  tenanted  by  the  industrious,  labor- 
kg  poor,  ^'go  and  do  likewise" 


CHAVOB  FOR  A  DOLUR. 

The  Boston  Post  says,  since  the  bank^  have  "  shut  down  '*  on  the  specie,  some 
of  the  people  hold  on  to  what  coin  they  get  hold  of,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  retail 
traders,  who  are  importuned  every  hour  to  change  a  bill  for  a  small  purchase. 
The  Post  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  Celtic  woman  who  entered  a  grocery  and  called 
for  **  cint's  'orth  o'  sand."  The  article  was  measured  out,  and  put  into  the 
customer's  pail,  who  tendered  a  one  dollar  bill  to  take  bis  pay  out  of.  **  I  can't 
diange  that  for  so  small  an  amount,"  exclaimed  the  grocer  ;  **  you  may  take  the 
land,  and  be  welcome  to  it"  '*  Indade,  sir,  and  it  isn't  the  sand  that  I'm  want- 
ing at  all  at  all ;  but  it's  the  sulver — the  spashy  that  ye'll  be  giving  me  back." 
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Mercantile  MUcellaniet, 


"LIYBS  OF  AMBRICiN  MERCHAHTS." 

Livts  of  American  Merchants,  Bj  Freeman  Hurt.  A.  M.,  Editor  of  the  Mer- 
chants^ Magazine.  Two  volames,  octavo,  pa^  608  and  605.  New  York : 
Derby  k  JTackson.     1868. 

The  work  above  named  will  soon  be  pablislied,  and  exclusively  by  sabscriptioa. 
In  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  publishers'  agents  are  (or  will  be) 
appointed,  who  will  have  specimen  copies,  and  canva<«s  for  subscriptions.  Those 
desirinjs:  to  subscribe  who  reside  in  less  populous  places  (as  well  as  those  in  cities 
who,  if  not  sopn  waited  upon  by  canvassers,  wish  to  obtain  early  copies)  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  send  their  names  to  the  publishers,  or  to  Freeman  Hiuit» 
at  the  office  of  the  Merchant!^  Magazine. 

The  following  is  a  consecutive  list  of  the  biographies  in  the  two  volumes : — 


Introductory  Essay, 

By  George  R.  Russell,  LL.  D. 
TuoMAS  Hanoasyd  Perkins. 

By  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Gary. 
Thouas  Pym  Cope, 

By  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler. 
Peter  Charoon  Brooks, 

By  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  LL.  D. 
James  Gore  King, 

By  Charles  King,  LL.  D. 
Nicholas  Brown. 
Stephen  Girard. 
Samuel  Ward, 

By  Charles  King,  LL.  D. 
Matthew  Carey. 
Thomas  Eddy. 
Jonathan  Goodhue. 
Joseph  Pbabody, 

By  George  Atkinson  Ward. 
Jacob  Lorillard, 

By  Rev.  William  Berrian,  D.  D. 
Gideon  Lre, 

By  Charles  M  Leupp. 
Walter  Restored  Jones, 

By  William  A.  Jones,  A.  M. 
Samuel  Appleton, 

By  Rev.  Ephraim  Peabody. 
Joseph  May. 
Samuel  Slater, 

By  Rev.  John  L.  Blake,  D.  D. 
Alexander  Henry, 


Jonas  Chickerino, 

By  Rev.  John  L.  Blake,  D.  D. 
Asa  Clapp. 
Patrick  Tracy  Jackson, 

By  John  A.  Lowell. 
Henry  Laurens. 
William  Parsons. 
Elias  Hasket  Derby, 

By  E.  H.  Derby.  Esq. 
Sib  William  Peppbbell,  Bart., 

By  U."*her  Parsons,  M.  D, 
Stephen  Allen, 

By  AVilliam  M.  Allen,  Esq. 
Major  Samuel  Shaw. 
Amos  Lawrence. 
Abbott  Lawrence, 

By  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton. 
William  Lawrence, 

By  Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  D.  I). 
John  Jacob  Astor, 

Bv  David  Ralph  Jaques,  Esq. 
Judah  Touro. 

By  Alexander  Walker,  Esq. 
John  Bromfield, 

By  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  D. 
Harry  R.  W.  Hill, 

By  W.  K.  King,  Esq. 
James  Brown, 

By  Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  A.  M. 
John  Hancock, 

By  G.  Mountfort. 
Robert  Morris. 


By  S,  Austin  Allibone,  Esq. 
The  two  volumes  contain  nineteen  portraits  on  steel,  viz.,  of— 


Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins. 
Thomas  Pym  Cope. 
Peter  Chardon  Brooks. 
James  Gore  King. 
Joeeph  Peabody. 
Samuel  Appleton. 


Samuel  Slater. 
Jonas  Chickering. 
Asa  Clanp. 

Patrick  Tracy  Jackson. 
Elias  Hasket  Derby. 
Stephen  Allen. 


Major  Samuel  Shaw. 
Amos  Lawrence. 
Abbott  Lawrence. 
William  Lawn-nce. 
Harry  R.  W.  HiU. 
James  Brown. 


Joseph  May. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  work,  bound  in  handsome  library  cloth,  is  $5  ; 
bound  in  library  sheep,  $6  ;  bound  in  half  calf,  or  half  antique,  $8 ;  bound  in 
foil  Turkey,  gilt,  «I2. 
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h— American  Eloquence;  a  nolleotion  of  Speeches  and  Addresses  by  the  most 
eminent  Orators  of  Ameriea ;  with  Biographical  Siietehea  and  illuiitrative  Notes. 
fij  Feaxk  Moors.  In  two  volumes.  8vo.,  pp.  676,  614.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  k  Co. 

Two  splendid  yolames  of  American  eloqaence,  furnishing  a  convenient  and 
popular  library  edition  of  **  the  moi*t  celebrated  speeches  and  addresneH,  forennie 
and  parliamentary,  of  the  principal  «»ra(f)rs  and  statesmen  of  America,"  many  of 
which  have  never  before  been  inel  ded  in  collections.  Specimens  of  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Continental  Congress,  fully  illustrating  the  principles,  and  por- 
trsying  the  anfierings,  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  have  been  given.  Selections 
frun  the  earnest  and  able  discussions  in  the  State  Conventions,  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constituiion,  form  no  iuconsidisrubie 
portion  of  the  work.  The  two  volumes  embrace  sixty-one  names,  each  prefaced 
with  a  eomiirehensive  biographical  notice  of  the  omtor.  We  give  the  list  in  the 
onler  of  Mr.  Moore's  arrsngeroent,  viz.,  James  OUs,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard 
Htfory  Lee,  William  Henry  Dravton,  Joi«eph  Warren,  James  Wilson,  William 
lifiiigston,  Fisher  Ames,  John  Rutledire,  James  Madivon,  John  Jay,  Bdmutid 
Bsndolph,  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Hancock,  John  Adams,  George  Wasiiiiig- 
toD,  £lias  Boudinot,  John  Dickinson,  John  Wiiherrtpo^n,  David  Rtimsey,  Sam* 
■el  Adams,  Josiah  Quiiicy,  Jr.,  fiei\jamin  Rush,  Robert  R  Livingston,  H.  H. 
Brackeoridge,  Charles  Pinckney,  Luther  Martin,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Chrintopher 
Gore,  Eted  Jacket,  Uriah  Tracy!  Henry  Lee,  Goovt-rneur  Morris,  Robert  Goodloe 
Harper,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Geom  Rkshardfi  Minot,  Hurrison  Gray  Otis,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  John  Marshall,  Rufun  King,  James  A.  Bayard,  William  Pinckney, 
Albert  Gallatin,  James  Hillhouse,  John  Randolph,  Wm.  B.  Giles,  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, Samuel  Dexter,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Tristam  Surges,  Wm.  Hunter, 
Tecomseh,  Daniel  Webster,  Joseph  Story,  William  Wirt,  John  C.  Calhoun,  John 
Sergeant,  Wm.  Gaston,  Robert  T  Hayne,  and  Seargent  S.  PrentiHtt.  Mr.  Moore 
has  evin»ENi  marked  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  speeches,  &c.,  from  each 
orator  or  stattsman,  and  we  prize  the  work  highly, and  regard  it  as  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  politksal  and  historical  literature  of  the  country.  It  should  find 
a  place  in  every  State,  college,  or  other  library  in  the  Union. 

^^Ahridgment  of  ike  Debates  of  CongreM^from  1789  to  1856.  From  Giles 
k  Seaton'a  AnmUa  of  Congress;  from  their  Register  of  Debates ;  and  fn*m 
the  OflScial  Reported  Debates,  by  John  C.  Rives.  By  Thomas  Habt  Bshtov, 
SQihor  of  the  ^  Thirty  Years'  View."  Volume  Five.  Royal  8vo.,  pp.  767. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  St  Co. 

This,  the  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  Benton's  admirably  prepared  Debates  of  Con« 
Ifress,  commences  in  May,  1813,  nmid  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  second  and  last 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  brings  the  history  down  to  the  cIoac  of  the  14th 
CongresR,  March,  1817.  It  contains  the  interesting  debates  which  preceded  the 
establiahment  of  the  second  national  bank,  with  the  views  of  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Randolph,  Webster,  and  other  eminent  statesmen,  on  that  important  subject.  It 
is  a'eU  renoMrked,  in  a  note  from  the  poblishers,  that  in  a  **  time  like  the  present, 
when  financial  disasters  have  spread  so  much  snfiering  through  the  land,  it  is  no 
lewi  interesting  than  it  is  profitable  to  pause  for  awhile,  to  take  down  from  its 
thtif  the  record  of  the  pest,  and  from  it  to  gather  those  lessons  which  shull 
tearh  ua  to  avoid  the  perils  which  have  been  fatal  to  others,  and  to  view  with 
calmness  and  iotelliffence  the  exciting  quesUons  of  the* present  moment."  It  is 
emintntly  a  national  enterprise,  prepared  with  entire  impartiality  and  fidelity  to 
tmth  of  history.  The  index  attached  to  each  volume  is  satiMfuctorily  full  and 
efipiouA.  It  will  form  a  complete  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  legislation 
sf  the  United  Statea. 
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3. — The  New  American  Cyclopedia:  a  popular  Dictionary  of  General  Know, 
ledge.  Edited  by  George  Riplet  ana  Charles  A.  Dana.  Vol.  L  Royal 
8vo.,  pp.  762.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Notwithstanding  the  **  hard  times,"  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Cyclo- 
pedia has  made  its  appearance,  and  promises  all  that  we  were  led  to  anticipate 
from  the  learning  and  ability  of  the  accomplished  editors,  and  the  liberality  of 
the  publishera,  who  have  secured  the  best  names  in  Europe  and  America  to  con- 
tribute to  its  pages,  not  excluding  real  talent  and  learning  which  may  not  yet 
have  won  distinction.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  (and  we  have  evidence  in  tbw 
first  volume)  a  popular  dictionary  of  universal  knowledge.  All  branches  of 
scholastic  erudition  are  folly  represented,  and  the  scholar  and  professional  mm 
will  find  it  stored  with  references  in  every  sphere  of  learned  inquiry.  Througb- 
out  its  successive  volumes  the  work  (we  have  every  indication  and  aseurane^ 
will  present  a  fund  of  accurate  and  copious  information  on  astronomy,  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  mechanics,  engineering,  the  history  and  description  of 
machines,  law,  political  economy,  grammar,  and  music  The  natural  acieneei 
are  to  form  in  the  successive  volumes  a  leading  feature,  with  all  the  new  discov- 
eries in  physioloffv,  anatomy,  and  hygiene.  In  history  we  are  to  have,  not  mere- 
ly a  catalo^e  of  barren  dates,  but  a  copious  narrative,  under  their  appropriate 
heads,  of  tne  principal  events  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Biography,  not  only 
of  the  lifted  dead,  but  the  distinguished  living,  written  by  personal  acquaintanet 
or  special  research.  **  The  industrial  arts,  and  that  practical  science  which  hat 
an  Immediate  bearing  on  the  necessities  of  daily  life,  such  as  domestic  economy, 
ventilation,  the  heating  of  houses,  food,  etc.,  will  be  treated  of  with  that  thor> 
oughness  which  their  great  importunce  demands. '^  The  article  on  agriculture  k 
copiously  and  comprehensively  discussed  in  the  first  volume.  In  the  foregoing 
notice  we  have  done  little  more  than  give  an  abstract  of  the  plan  of  the  work. 
But  we  are  willing  to  risk  our  reputation  on  its  successful  completion.  TIm 
work  is  published  exclusively  by  subscription,  and  will  form,  when  completed, 
fifteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  some  700  two-columned  page*. 
The  second  volume  is  announced  for  the  spring  of  1868,  and  the  successive  vol- 
umes at  regular  intervals  of  two  or  three  months. 

4. —  Young  America  in  WalUsireet.  By  George  Francis  Traih,  author  of 
"  Young  America  Abroad."    ]2mo.,pp.  404.    New  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

The  first  half  of  this  volume  consists  of  the  letters  written  by  Mr.  Train  to 
the  Merchants'  Magazine  in  1857,  and  published  as  ^  European  CommercMl 
Correspondence,"  in  volumes  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  The  latter  half  consists  mainly 
of  fresh  articles,  prepared  for  the  volume  itself  after  his  return  from  Europe  in 
October  last.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  his  style,  which  is  always  graphie 
and  entertaining  ;  and  many  of  them  will  readily  obtain  this  volume.  It  will  bo 
remembered  that  many  of  his  predictions  concerning  the  financial  revulsion  of 
1867  proved  true,  thus  evincing  a  remarkable  sagacitv  for  a  young  merchant  and 
financier.  Some  may  deem  his  remarks  on  **  old  fogyism  "  as  tbo  severe,  bnt 
these  are  chiefly  directed  against  the  *"  ism,"  and  are  not  made  an  occasion  for 
personalities.  An  appendix  embraces  several  statistical  tables  of  permanent 
value,  and  facts  and  figures  are  everywhere  presented  throughout  the  volume. 

1^,^  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Rev,  C.  K  Sjmrgeon.  From  Orig* 
inal  Documents.  Including  Anecdotes  and  Incidents  of  Travel ;  Biographksal 
Notices  of  former  Pastors ;  Historical  Sketch  of  Park-street  Chapel ;  and  an 
Outline  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Articles  of  Faith.  I2mo.,  pp.  141.  New  York: 
Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co. 

Although  a  hastily  written  book,  the  author  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  sub- 
ject of  his  memoir,  and  has  given  us  what  appears  to  be  a  graphic  and  glowing 
sketch  of  his  brief  but  popular  ministry.  We  confess  we  have  no  great  admir- 
ation of  the  genius  of  the  man  or  the  preacher.  He  appears  to  us  as  an  actor, 
rather  thnn  a  sound,  logical,  and  rational  Christian.  The  portrait  affixed  to  tho 
volume  does  not  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  high  moral  character  or  purity  ol 
tlie  num.    We  may  be  in  error,  bnt  such  are  our  convictions. 
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i^Tke  IMr  and  TSmes  cf  Aaron  Burr^  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Army  of 
the  ReToIation,  United  States  Senator,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
By  J.  Paston,  author  of  **  Humorous  Poetry  of  the  English  Language," 
"Life  of  Horace  Greeley,"  ete.  12mo.,  pp.  694.  New  York:  Mason  A 
Brothers. 

The  story  of  Burr's  "  strange,  eyentful  life  *'  is  now  told  by  one  who  seems 
to  hare  stuuied  his  character  with  the  mind  of  a  philosopher.  No  American 
Katetman  was  ever  more  universally  denounced.  John  Neal,  some  twenty  yearn 
i|o,  published  a  paper  in  one  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  entitled  "  The  Man 
of  One  Virtue."  That  man  was  Aaron  Burr,  and  that  virtue  was  self-reliance. 
The  author  of  the  present  memoir  has  availed  himself  of  every  accessible  source 
of  mformatioD,  condensing  the  *'  trial  for  treason,"  which  covers  more  than  three 
thousaod  pages,  consulting  the  literature  of  the  period,  the  correspondence  of 
Jefferson,  l£imilton,  and  Adams,  the  newspapers  of  that  day,  which  he  found  in 
great  nnmbers  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  finally 
Aaron  Burr  himself,  through  hb  surviving  friends  and  connections.  Mr.  Parton 
it  apprehensive  that  some  of  his  readers  may  think  ^  the  good  in  Burr's  charac- 
ter is  too  conspicuously  displayed,  or  his  fiiults  too  lightly  touched.  To  such 
he  would  say,  that  it  is  the  good  in  a  man  who  goes  astray  that  ou^ht  most  to 
alarm  and  warn  his  fellow-men.  To  suppress  the  good  qualities  and  deeds  of  a 
Burr,  is  only  less  immoral  than  to  suppress  the  uults  of  a  Washington."  In 
cither  ease,  the  practical  use  of  example  is  lost.  He  thinks,  moreover,  that 
Aaron  Burr  has  been  most  cruelly  and  basely  belied,  by  men  far  beneath  him  in 
noral  respects.  ^  Aaron  Burr,"  says  the  author,  "  was  no  angel — no  devil ;  he 
was  a  man  and  a  — ^filibuster."  The  opinion  of  the  author,  near  the  close  of  the 
volume,  that  *'  Burr  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  better  man  than  Hamilton,"  will 
atrike  many  strangely ;  but  the  ffraver  errors,  the  radical  vices  of  both  men  be- 
long to  hnman  nature,  and  will  always  exist  to  be  shunned  and  battled.  Aside 
from  the  views  of  the  author,  which  the  reader  may  accept  or  reject,  the  volume 
ooDtains  more  facts  connected  with  the  eventful  life  ana  times  of  Burr  and  his 
eotemporariea,  than  can  probably  be  gathered  from  any  ftther  single  source. 

7.— 7%e  New  York  Speaker:  a  Selection  of  Pieces  designed  for  Academic  Ex- 
ercises in  Elocution.  By  Warren  P.  Edqarton,  Professor  of  Oratory  and 
Bhetoric,  Hudson  Biver  Institute,  Claverack,  N.  Y.  With  Introductory  Re- 
marks on  Declamation,  by  William  Russel,  author  of  **  University  Speaker," 
*^ Pulpit  Elocution,*'  *' Orthophony,"  etc.    New  York:  Mason  Brothers. 

This  volume  comprises  a  selection  of  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  suited  to  the 
paetiee  of  academic  elocution.  The  introductory  remarks  on  attitude  and  ges- 
tare,  as  connected  with  the  exercises  in  recitation  and  declamation,  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Rnssel,  a  highly  accomplished  elocutionist  The  selections  are 
Bide  with  marked  taste  and  discrimination. 

8^T*e  California  State  Register  and  Year-Book  of  Facts  for  the  year  1857. 
Published  Annually.  12mo.,  pp.  362.  San  Francisco :  Henry  G.  Langley  & 
Samuel  Matthews. 

The  plan  of  this  work,  which  has  been  carried  out  with  sin^lar  fidelity  in 
this  first  volume,  is  to  furnish  statistics,  full  and  reliable,  concerning  each  branch 
of  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  finances  thereof^ 
ioeluding  the  dififerent  county  and  municipal  organizations,  carefully  prepared 
and  arranged,  from  information  through  official  and  other  reliable  sources.  It 
eontains  nearly  as  much  matter  as  the  **  American  Almanac,"  and,  as  a  State 
work,  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  that  useful  book  of  reference.  The 
eommerdal,  civil,  and  other  relations  of  California  with  all  our  large  cities  can- 
not fail  of  securing  for  it  a  circulation  beyond  its  locality.  We  regret  that  our 
limited  space  prevents  us  from  giving  even  an  outline  of  the  table  of  contents. 
We  commend  it  with  confidence  to  ^1  who  would  be  well  informed  in  regard  to 
the  "*  Golden  State.*' 
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9.-^  The  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century-  Selected  and  Edited  bj  the  Bm 
RoBRRT  Aris  Willmott,  IncQmbent  or  Bearwood.  With  English  and  Aim*! 
ictm  Editions,  arranged  by  Evert  A.  Dutckinck,  author  of  ihe  *'  Cyclopnii 
of  American  Literatare."  Square  8vo.,  pp.  616.    New  York :  Harp'M'  k  Broi 

This  volnmo  covers  a  period  of  aboat  eighty-five  years,  and  embraces  tli 
choicest  gems  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  poets,  from  Beattle  to  Wn 
Alien  Butler,  the  author  of  ^*  Nothing  to  Wear,**  which  closes  the  volume.  ] 
is  illustmted  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  engravinirs,  drawn  by  eminei 
British  and  American  artists,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art  Print« 
on  fine  tinted  paper,  and  beautifully  and  substantially  bound,  it  forms  altogetlH 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  elegant  book-making  we  have  ever  seen^  It  li 
eludes  the  entire  work  of  Mr.  Willmott,  the  **  loving  and  judicious  English  critie. 
Mr.  Duyckinck,  whose  tnste  and  judgment  are  abundantly  exhibited  in  the  ^C\ 
clopedia  of  Americiin  Literature,"  has  increased  the  oriffinal  work  from  fbi 
hundred  to  six  hundred  pages,  and  a  proportional  addition  naa  been  made  to  tk 
engravings.  The  work  of  Mr.  Willmott  was  confined  to  the  writers  of  his  ow 
country.  In  the  present  volume,  a  liberal  share  has  been  given  to  Amerkmn  ai 
thors,  illustrated  by  American  artists.  It  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  most  beaut 
ful  gift-liook  of  the  season. 

10. — Mrs,  Halt?  9  Receipts  for  the  MiUum:  containing  four  thousand  fiire  hundre 
and  forty-five  Receipts,  Facts,  Directionn,  etc.,  in  the  Useful,  Ornamental,  an 
Domestic  Arts,  and  in  the  conduct  of  Life ;  being  a  complete  Family  Direc 
tory.  By  Mrs.  Sarah  Joseph  a  Halb.  12mo.,  pp.  721.  Philadelphia :  1 
B.  Peterson. 

We  have  known  Mrs.  Hale  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  we  hsv 
always  admired  the  sound  common  Hense  of  the  woman  and  the  authoress.  He 
experience  as  a  house  keeper  in  early  life,  combined  all  the  excellent  qualities  c 
the  good  wife  and  the  devoted  and  intelligent  mother.  Notwithstanding  th 
many  cook-books  that  have  been  published  within  the  last  few  years,  Mrs.  Hal 
was,  aAer  examining  the  subject,  convinced  of  the  need  of  another  work  on  dc 
nieMtic  economy,  or  directions  how  to  guide  the  hou^e.  The  present  treatis 
.embodies  rules  and  receipts  such  as  never  before  have  been  brought  together  fo 
the  help  and  instruction  of  a  houMehold.  The  alphabetical  index  is  very  con 
plete.  If  purchasers  of  the  work  will  apply  the  sound  common  sense  of  th 
compiler  in  its  use,  they  will  find  it  a  perfect  tade  mecunu  What  more  can  w 
Siiy? 

11. —  The  Family  Circle  Glee  Book:  containing  about  two  hundred  Song< 
Glees,  ChoruKCs,  &c.,  including  many  of  the  most  popular  Pieces  of  the  Dzi} 
Arranj^ed  and  Harmonized  for  Four  Voices,  with  full  Accompaniments  fo 
the  Piano,  Seraphine,  and  Melodeon.  For  the  u^^e  of  Glee  Clubs,  Singtnj 
ClasHes.  and  the  Home  Circle.  Compiled  by  Elias  Howe.  Oblong  4to..  pi 
240.  BoHton :  Rusnell  k  Richardson.  New  York :  Mason  Brothers.  Phil 
adelphiu  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

This  volume  contains  a  liberal  number  of  **  glees,**  Ac,  and  is  to  be  followe* 
by  a  second  volume,  which  ^^ill  contain  not  only  many  of  the  most  popohi 
stings  ard  glees  of  the  day  by  American  authors,  but  also  many  from  celebrate* 
English,  (vermnn,  and  Italian  contposers,  with  a  lar^e  number  of  choruses  fron 
the  popular  operas  of  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Balfe,  Verdi,  Auber,  Bellini,  Meyei 
beer,  and  others  who  are  almost  equally  eminent  in  muhicul  literature. 

12 — EUmmts  of  Logic:  designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Hekx' 
CoppEE.  A.  M.,  Pnifessor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Peunsyl 
VHnia,  etc.,  etc.     Philadelphia  :  £.  U.  Butler  k  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  for  several  years  a  teacher  of  logic  in  th* 
Miiit-iry  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  the  subject  was  thoroughly  studied  b} 
the  aid  of  Archbi^<hop  Whately*s  ma>terly  text-t>ook.  The  present  manual  it 
brief,  the  arrangement  Kimple,  and  it  exphtins  all  the  diflicult  points  whk;h  are  s< 
often  left  to  confuse  a  student.  Its  uiui  i»,  in  hhf>rt,  to  teai'-h  tlie  young  learnei 
the  elements  of  logic  as  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning. 
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l^—The  Progre$8  cf  Slavery  in  the  United  SlcUes,     By  Georob  M.  Westox. 
12mo^  pp.  301.     WaMhington,  D.  C. :  Published  by  the  Author. 

Tlie  design  of  this  work,  an  stated  by  the  author,  is  to  des^cribo  the  past  pro. 
fiTKs  of  slavery  in  the  United  Htates,  and  to  eonHider  the  circumstances  wliich 
will  probably  control  itn  movements  hereafter.  He  di-scuHses  the  economy, 
lioral)«.  and  effects  of  slavery  incidentally,  and  so  far  as  such  discuHMion  was  un- 
ivoid  ible.  The  main  purpose  of  the  author,  it  seems,  is  to  "deal  with  tlie  pro- 
ness  of  slaveiT  as  a  matter  of  fact,  accomplished  in  the  post,  and  to  be  discerned 
ID  the  fatare,  by  the  aid  of  such  lights  as  experience  and  reason  may  aftbrd." 
H  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  work  (we  quote  from  the  preface)  to  show  "*  that 
the  psAt  iDDltiplieation  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  instead  of  having  been  an 
uavoidabte  calamity,  was  the  foreseen  and  intended  result  of  that  territorial  ex- 
Masion  of  slavery,  which  ban  been  dictated  by  those  who  breed  slaves.**  Mr. 
Weston  ia  a  strong  and  vigorous  writer,  and  those  who,  from  education  or  other 
fVtauMtancea,  may  be  disposed  to  differ  from  the  conclusions  at  which  he  ar- 
lives,  we  feel  quite  sure  they  will  not  attribute  to  him  other  than  an  honest  con- 
viction of  what  he  deems  the  truth.  The  readers  of  this  Magazine  of  1856-7, 
may  recollect  two  papers,  one  on  **  Labor,"  and  another  on  **  Commerce,**  con- 
tributed 10  its  pages  by  the  author  of  this  work. 

14. — Aulohingrapky  (/  Peter  Carlwright,  the  Backwoods  Preacher.  Edited  by 
W.  P.  Strickland.  Twenty-third  thousand.  12mo.,  pp.  526.  New  York': 
Carlton  &  Porter. 

In  this  work  the  writer  gives,  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  a  narrative  of  his  per- 
lonal  experience  as  a  traveling  preacher  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
iDore  than  half  a  century  in  the  West     It  abounds  in  interesting  anecdotes  and 
tkrilling  incidents  of  the  ** border  warfare**  of  this  church  in  esiablinhing  its 
Itrongholds  in  the  Western  wilds.     Peter  Cartwright  was  no  mealy-mouthed 
minister,  but  a  plain,  pointed,  and  powerful  preacher  to  an  equally  plain  people. 
From  thin  work  we  may  learn  the  secret  by  which  this  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians has,  within  a  century,  arisen  from  obscurity  to  opulence,  prosperity,  and 
power.     Methodist  preachers  were  not  learned  in  theology  or  metaphyMcs.  but 
they  understood  human  nature.     The  autobiographer  met  and   mingled  freely 
with  all  classes,  traveled  and   preached  incessantly,  and  exercised  a  great  and 
ffood  influence  in  the  c-apacity  in  which  he  labored.     This  work  will  l>e  particu- 
urly  acceptable  to  that  large  class  cf  readers  whose  religious  sympathies  har- 
nonize  with  those  of  the  author,  and  is  not  without  interest,  as  containing  some 
bintorical  account  of  the  esUiblishment  of  Methodism  in  the  Western  States  and 
Territories. 

15.— TAe  Heiress  cf  Greenkurst.  An  Autobiography.  By  Ann  S.  Stephkns, 
author  of  ^  Fashion  and  Famine,*'  **The  Old  Homestead,'*  &c.  12mo.,  pp 
430.    New  York  :  Ekiward  Stephens.  , 

Mrs.  Stephens,  the  author  of  this  volume,  which  we  shonid  have  noticed  "  lorig 
igo,"  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  talented  and  gifted  *' female*' (we  dihiike 
the  term  novelist)  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ^  too  late**  to  speak  of  the  pres- 
ent work  critically,  but  it  is  the  last  tffnrt  of  her  pen,  and  equal  to  her  **Fashi(m 
ind  Famine**  or  '*  The  Old  Houiesiejid  '*  Mrs.  S.,  besides  being  an  auihorens, 
i>  a  true  woman.  We  have  seen  her  washing  the  windows  of  her  husbind  s 
office,  with  as  much  zeal  and  zent  as,  we  presume,  she  sits  down  to  pen  tlie  c re- 
gions of  her  womanly  im;iginaiion. 

16.— Rtrfr»*»  Manual:  or.  Pastoral  Instructions  upon  the  Creed,  (^on)mand- 
ments,  Sjicraments,  LordV  Prayer,  &c.,  collected  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Councils,  Fathers,  and  approved  Writers  in  God*s  Church  :  wiih  Pra\erM  c«»n- 
foroisble  thereunto,  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  be  Instructed  in  the 
Principles  and  Duties  of  the  Chrii»tian  Religion.  12mo.,  pp.  432.  BoMt<»n  : 
Pittiick  Donahoe. 

The  title  explains  the  c-.haracter.  and  ^'ives  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  this 
little  manual.  As  an  evidence  of  our  appreciation  of  its  merits,  we  have  pre- 
sented li  to  a  good  Catholic  domentic  in  our  family. 
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17. — Wisconsin  and  its  Resources ;  with  Lake  Superior,  iU  Commerce  and  Niiv* 
igutioD.  Including  a  Trip  up  the  Mississippi,  and  a  Canoe  Voyage  on  the 
St  Croix  and  Brule  Rivers  to  Lake  Superior.  To  which  are  appended  Um 
Constitution  of  the  Stale,  with  the  Routes  of  the  principal  Railroads,  List  ol 
Post-offices,  etc.  With  Illustrations  and  authentic  Maps  of  Wibconsin  and 
the  Region  of  Lake  Superior.  By  Juces  S.  Ritchie.  12mo.,  pp.^312.  Phil^ 
adelphia  :  Charles  Desilver. 

Whatever  relates  to  the  development  and  resources  of  the  Western  States  if 
pregnant  with  interest  to  every  citizen  of  this  Republic.  The  first  part  of  thk 
work  treats  of  Wisconsin  and  its  resources,  and  contains  a  sketch  of  its  early 
history,  a  description  of  the  face  of  the  country,  its  agricultural  advantages,  iti 
mineral  resources,  its  immense  lumber  regions,  together  with  a  description  oi 
the  principal  cities  and  towns,  their  manufactures  and  trade.  Part  second  ol 
this  work  relates  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  un- 
told mineral  resources  of  that  region.  Accurate  maps  ot  the  State  and  of  Lake 
Superior,  together  with  valuable  statistical  tables,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
the  work. 

18. —  Wells*  Pocket  Hand-Bock  of  luwa ;  Past,  Present,  and  Prospective. 

19. —  WelW  Pocket  HandrBook  of  Nebraska;  Past,  Present,  and  Prospective. 

Each  of  these  small  16mo.  volumes,  published  by  John  G.  Wells,  New  York, 
is  represented,  according  to  its  title-page,  to  comprise  a  concise  delineation  of 
the  State  and  Territory  described — its  history,  soil,  climate,  productions,  rivers, 
lakes,  railroads,  institutions,  government,  etc.,  with  ample  descriptions  of  ths 
towns  and  counties,  including  their  population,  resources,  etc. ;  to  which  art 
prefixed  the  pre-emption  laws  relating  to  the  public  lands,  a  copious  synopsis  of 
all  United  States  land  laws,  and  blank  forms  of  documents,  indispensable  to 
settlers  or  their  representatives.  The  volume  on  Iowa  contains  136  pages;  thai 
on  Nebraska  90  pages,  and  each  is  accompanied  by  maps. 

20. —  The  QenilematCs  Hank-Book  of  Homceojpathy :  especially  for  Travelers  and 
for  DomeHtic  Practice.  By  Egbert  Guerjnset,  M.  D.,  author  of  "Domestis 
Practice.    Second  Edition.     12mo.,  pp.  256.     New  York:  William  Radde. 

The  professed  object  of  this  work,  designed  especially  for  gentlemen,  is  '^to 
make  plain  those  laws  of  their  being  which  will  enable  them  to  ward  ofiT  disease, 
and  Khuniiing  vice  and  its  fearful  consequences,  harmonize  their  passions,  and 
makf  them  not  alone  healthier,  but  better."  Irrespective  of  the  school  of  med- 
icine to  which  the  author  belongs,  the  volume  contains  valuable  suggestions  for 
those  who  entertain  different  views  in  regard  to  medical  treatment.  The  author 
has  introduced  some  important  facts  upon  the  subject  of  marriages. 

21. — The  Mechanic's  Bride;  or,  the  Autobiography  of  Elwood  Gordon.  Bv 
William  G.  Cambridge,  author  of  "  Henri;  or,  the  Web  and  Woof  of  Life,^ 
"  Glenwood,"  etc.     12mo.,  pp.  302.    Boston:  Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown. 

The  design  and  execution  of  this  story  will  command  the  sympathies  of  every 
true  heart.  It  has  especial  reference  to  the  marriage  relation.  The  author  dis- 
cards the  common  idea  that  marriage  is  a  mere  business-like  arrangement,  and 
forcibly  and  truly  illustrates  the  evils  of  parental  authority,  which  so  often  seeks 
to  separate  congenial  souls,  and  inflict  wounds  that  never  can  be  healed  this  nids 
of  the  grave.  The  sordid  parents,  who  regard  the  nuptial  tie  as  a  consideratioa 
of  dollars  and  cents,  of  family  rank,  of  influential  connections,  instead  of  Xxxm 
hearty  affinity  of  soul,  will  not,  probably,  be  benefited  by  reading  this  book. 
The  strangest  part  of  the  narrative,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  is  true,  and  Vbm 
work  is  not  a  fiction,  but  based  upon  actual  events. 

22. — The  Columbian  Spelling  Book.  By  Joseph  B.  Tully.  12mo.,  pp.  209. 
New  York :  P.  O'Shea  and  Leavitt  &  Allen. 

As  an  introduction  to  orthography,  orthoepy,  and  etymology,  and  as  an  easF 
method  of  teaching  spelling,  pronunciation,  meaning,  and  application  of  difficutt 
and  irregular  words  in  the  English  language,  this  little  manual  will  be  highlj 
prized  by  those  who  have  the  onerous  duty  of  teaching  the  young  idea. 
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Art.  I.— BANKS  OR  HO   BARKS.* 

Tqis  question,  which  has  been  in  past  times  so  often  and  so  obstinately 
discassed  in  our  country,  is  certain  to  be  revised  at  the  present  time, 
ind  is  likely  to  fofm  a  prominent  topic  in  the  deliberations  of  the  body 
of  which  you  are  a  member,  under  the  unprecedented  circumstances  of 
the  present  bank  suspensions.  Hitherto  they  have  failed  to  redeem  their 
notes  in  specie  only  in  time  of  war,  or  when  the  state  of  our  foreign  trade 
has  left  the  country  bare  of  gold  and  silver ;  but  at  the  moment  of  their 
recent  suspension  in  September  last,  all  our  great  staples,  of  which  the 
lopply  was  exuberant,  bore  remunerative  prices,  and  some  of  them,  as 
cotton  and  tobacco,  very  high  ones,  and  the  country  had  never  before  been 
10  abundantly  supplied  with  specie.  Under  a  state  of  things  so  favorable 
to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  banks,  if  they  fail  to  comply  with  the 
principal  condition  on  which  their  high  privileges  have  been  granted, 
vbat  may  we  not  expect  in  ordinary  times  ? 

If  the  community  is  to  be  visited  at  short  intervals  with  the  evils  of  a 
disordered  and  depreciated  paper  currency,  it  will  behoove  the  guardians 
of  the  public  welmre  to  consider  whether  all  the  undoubted  benefits  of 
bioks,  in  economizing  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  and  in  giving  facili- 
tiet  to  commerce,  are  not  outweighed  by  their  attendant  mischiefs. 

I  shall  make  no  i^ology  for  obtruding  on  you  such  suggestions  as  occur 
to  roe,  presuming  that,  on  a  subject  as  complicated  as  it  is  important,  the 
opnions  of  any  one  who,  like  myself,  is  free  from  all  bias  of  interest,  may 
not  be  unacceptable,  and  who  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  debtor  or  stock- 
holder of  any  bank  in  Pennsylvania. 

*  TlM  qaeiUoii  diseniMd  In  •  l«tt«r  to  •  member  of  tho  Genanl  AMembly  of  PennsjlTaiilA,  Ij 
8m.  Omsob  Tvokib,  LH  Dn  Bov  oriiliunf  paMtahod  in  tho  Jlf«rdU«l«*  Magthu, 
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In  comparing  the  advantages  with  the  miscbiefs  of  banks,  we  must  look 
to  the  several  suspensions  with  which  they  have  afflicted  our  community. 
These  institutions  may  be  considered  to  have  commenced  in  1791,  when 
the  first  national  bank  was  established,  disregarding  the  solitary  case  of 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  which  was  chartered  during  the  Revolution. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  there  have  been  four  general  suspensions 
of  the  banks  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  was  in  1813,  two  years  after  the 
charter  of  the  national  bank  expired,  and  continued  until  1817,  about 
five  years.  The  next  was  in  1887,  the  year  after  the  charter  of  the  second 
national  bank  expired,  and  continued  more  than  a  year.  The  third  was 
in  1840,  which  continued  about  a  year;  and  the  fourth,  which  still  con- 
tinues, and  which  may  last  about  the  same  time.  So  that,  in  a  period  of 
sixty-seven  years,  there  have  been  about  nine  years  of  suspension,  without 
taking  into  account  the  time  which  must  elapse,  on  such  occasions,  before 
the  banks  can  have  fairly  resumed  their  ordinary  facilities  to  commerce. 

What  are  the  evils  which  these  suspensions  inflict  on  the  community  ? 
They  need  not  be  heightened  by  the  fallacies  of  the  memory,  or  the  illu- 
sions of  the  fancy,  for  they  are  before  our  eyes.  Manufacturing  establish- 
ments, at  once  profitable  to  their  owners  and  beneficial  to  the  community, 
have  been  compelled  to  stop,  and  all  their  operatives  discharged.  Mer- 
chants, no  longer  able  to  obtain  the  accustomed  aid  from  the  banks,  at 
the  time  when  they  most  required  it,  have  been  compelled  to  stop  pay- 
ment, and  to  suspend  their  most  promising  enterprises.  Thus,  in  the 
midst  of  abundance,  and  surroundeid  by  the  materials  of  wealth,  we  are 
suffering  the  evils  of  poverty.  The  rich  have  not  the  command  of  their 
wealth,  and  the  poor  are  either  out  of  employment  or  compelled  to  accept 
of  reduced  wages.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  community 
who  has  not  daily  suffered  by  a  loss  of  time  and  of  money  since  the  stop- 
page of  the  banks. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  recent  failure  of  the  banks  is  the  conse- 
quence of  their  own  imprudence.  Of  this  fact  we  have  abundant  evidence. 
Long  experience  has  shown  that,  for  a  bank  to  be  safe  from  suspension,  in 
spite  of  the  adverse  vicissitudes  of  trade,  its  liabilities  should  not  exceed 
three  times^  the  specie  in  its  vaults ;  and  that  when  they  chance  to  be  thus 
exceeded,  by  an  unforeseen  course  of  events,  their  efforts  should  be  active 
and  unceasing  to  restore  this  proportion.  But  the  banks  of  the  United 
States  generally,  finding  that  this  proportion  could  oflen  be  violated  with 
impunity,  and  their  profits  were  augmented  by  such  violation,  have  habit- 
ually disregarded  it,  and  consequently  they  have,  as  we  have  seen,  repeat- 
edly paid  the  penalty. 

Thus,  in  1834,  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  506  in  number,  bad 
$26,500,000  in  specie  to  $147,500,000  for  their  liabilities,  including  de- 
posits as  well  as  circulation,  or  nearly  six  for  one. 

In  1846,  707  banks,  $42,000,000  in  specie  to  $191,500,000,  or  less  than 
five  to  one;  but  in  1856,  1,253  banks  bad  $60,000,000  to  $417,000,000, 
or  nearly  seven  to  one.  In  these  excessive  issues  the  banks  of  Pennsylva- 
nia seem  fully  to  have  participated ;  for  while  in  1851  the  amount  of  their 
specie  and  treasury  notes  was,  compared  with  their  liabilities,  little  more 
tlian  one  to  four,  the  proportion  has  now,  according  to  the  newspaper 
statement,  fallen  to  one-seventh  of  their  liabilities.  The  excess  of  their 
loans  and  circulation  is  further  shown  by  their  dividends.  Those  of  the 
Philadelphia  banks,  which  were  formerly  about  9  per  cent  per  annoBiy 
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We,  of  late  yean,  been  increased  to  10  or  12  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases 
to  eren  more. 

This  reckless  coarse  of  the  banks,  after  the  repeated  warnings  of  the 
danger;  this  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  community  in  their  eager 
pursuit  of  gain,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gross  frauds  that  some  of  theia 
mtLj  hare  practiced,  seems  to  warrant  the  abolition  of  such  culpable  and 
defective  institutions,  and,  foregoing  their  unquestionable  benefit,  to  jusUfy 
the  L^slature  in  returning  to  an  exclusive  metallic  currency. 

But,  sir,  while  I  unhesitatingly  condemn  the  course  of  the  banks,  I  be« 
Heve  it  would  be  both  easier  and  better  to  reform  than  abolish  them. 

Let  me  first  premise  that  the  banks,  rash  and  imprudent  as  they  have 
been,  are  not  exclusively  responsible  for  the  evils  under  which  the  com- 
munity is  now  suffering.  The  Legislature  and  the  stockholders  of  the 
banks  have  also  their  share  of  the  responsibility.  The  restrictions  imposed 
on  these  corporations  by  their  charters  have  not  been  sufiiciently  stringent, 
or  competent  provision  has  not  been  made  for  their  faithful  execution. 
The  stockholders^  too,  have  been  strangely  negligent  of  their  interests. 
Their  error  has  not  been  so  much  in  not  making  prudent  by-laws,  though 
here,  too,  they  have  sometimes  erred,  as  in  not  enforcing  their  own  regu- 
lations. Before  they  give  up  these  institutions  in  despair,  thes#  bodies 
are  first  bound  to  try  the  effect  of  their  own  reformation.  It  is  with 
banks  as  all  other  human  concerns — the  good  is  never  found  unmixed  with 
evil.  The  fire  which  warms  us  and  cooks  our  food,  often  in  a  few  hours 
destroys  the  proudest  products  of  human  industry  and  art.  The  steam* 
boat  or  steam-car,  which  transports  man  and  his  merchandise  with  such 
celerity,  are  attended  with  a  fearful  waste  of  human  life.  It  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  secure  the  benefits,  and  as  far  as  practicable  to  diminish  the 
evils. 

Before  I  submit  to  your  consideration  such  expedients  as  seem  suited 
to  this  end,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  benefits  which  banking  institutions 
eonfer  on  the  community.  According  to  some  theories,  if  there  were  no 
banks,  as  much  more  gold  and  silver  would  circulate  in  the  country  as  is 
eqaal  to  its  paper  currency,  so  long  as  that  currency  is  readily  converted 
ioto  specie.  As  this  broad  assertion,  however,  admits  of  question,  let  us 
aasume  that  the  paper  exceeds  the  specie  which  it  substitutes  20  per  cent, 
10  that  if  there  were  no  paper  currency  there  would  be  an  addition  of  80 
per  cent  of  its  amount  to  the  gold  and  silver  now  in  circulation. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  thus  saved  ?  The  currency 
of  the  country,  both  of  paper  and  specie,  being  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  commercial  exchanges,  steadily  increases  with  the  in- 
eiease  of  population,  and  the  yet  more  rapid  increase  of  wealth.  In 
1820,  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  estimated  the  amount 
of  bank  notes  in  circulation  at  ^52,000,000,  but  in  January,  i856,  the 
bank  circulation  was  estimated  at  $170,000,000,  showing  more  than  a 
three-fold  increase  in  thirty-six  years.  Deducting  20  per  cent  from  this 
amount,  (136,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  is  thus  saved  to  the  country  by 
the  use  of  paper,  and  which  could  not  be  supplied  without  abridging  to 
the  same  extent  the  productive  capital  of  the  country  and  the  means  of 
oomfort  and  enjoyment  to  the  American  people.  To  the  first  cost  of  the 
specie  we  must  add  its  subsequent  annual  gains.  Now  as,  in  this  country, 
toe  profits  of  capital  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  10  per  cent  per  an- 
num, the  aoBual  gain  from  our  present  amount  of  paper  may  be  reckoned 
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at  $13,600,000.  But  the  paper  which  is  thus  substituted  has  intrinm 
advantages  over  coin,  without  which  it  could  never  have  had  a  general 
circulation.  It  is  a  prodigious  labor-saving  machine  in  counting  and 
transferring  values  from  person  to  person  and  from  place  to  place.  Bv 
favorable  expansions  of  the  currency,  discreetly  made,  banks  can  give  aid 
to  foreign  commerce  when  that  aid  is  at  once  most  seasonable  and  safe, 
and  it  can,  in  times  of  public  difficulty,  materially  assist  the  government 
The  sum  total  of  these  benefits  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  in  money,  but 
they  are  obviously  very  great.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  retain 
them  without  paying  the  very  heavy  penalty  of  bank  suspensions,  to 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  subjected. 

1st.  As  to  the  Legislature.  Presuming  that  the  charters  hitherto 
granted  to  the  banks  have  been  in  strictness  forfeited,  by  their  failure  to 
redeem  their  notes,  I  will  consider  them  all  as  subject  to  such  restricUoni 
as  the  Legislature  may  think  proper  to  impose. 

The  most  efficient  of  these  restrictions  is  to  limit  the  proportion  be- 
tween their  liabilities  and  their  specie. 

Formerly,  when  the  deposits  in  banks  were  not  considerable,  and  did 
not  greatly  fluctuate,  this  rule  of  precaution  and  safety  was  confined  to 
the  ciroulation  of  the  bank,  and  its  condition  was  considered  safe  if  thai 
circulation,  throughout  the  community,  did  not  exceed  three  times  the 
specie  in  the  bank.  But  of  late  years  the  ordinary  deposits  have  so  greatly 
increased  that,  instead  of  being  less  than  the  circulation,  as  they  formerly 
were  in  this  country,  and  as  they  still  are  in  England,  they  now  generally 
are  at  least  50  per  cent  more  than  the  circulation,  the  rule  must  apply  to 
all  their  liabilities ;  and  so  far  as  the  safety  or  prudence  of  the  bank  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  distinguish  between  the  deposita 
and  the  circulation.  They  equally  afford  the  means  of  withdrawing  specie 
from  the  bank,  and  though  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  any  large  proportion  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  will  be 
simultaneously  used  to  deprive  the  bank  of  its  coin,  yet  this  fact  depends 
altogether  on  the  proportion  between  the  amounts  of  specie  and  the  sums 
due  to  depositors  and  noteholders,  so  that,  if  the  bank  has  been  too  liberal 
of  its  loans,  it  is  in  the  power  of  one-half,  or  perhaps  less,  of  either  claaa 
of  its  creditors  to  exhaust  the  bank  of  its  last  dollar. 

But  the  rule  of  looking  to  the  deposits  no  less  than  the  circulation  of 
banks,  in  estimating  their  condition,  is  further  recommended.  It  has  been 
stated  that  it  has  been  only  of  late  years  that  the  deposits  exceeded  the 
circulation.  From  1830  to  1840,  it  appears,  by  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  condition  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  in  the  MerehanU* 
Magazine  (vol.  v.,  p.  1 86,)  that  the  circulation  every  year  exceeded  the 
deposits  commonly  20  per  cent,  and  sometimes  more ;  but  in  January^ 
1848,  in  the  Philadelphia  banks,  the  deposits  were  generally  about  double 
the  circulation,  and  in  a  few  cases  three  times  as  much,  (see  same,  vol. 
xyiii.,  p.  328,)  and  from  1850  to  1856,  while  the  circulation  of  all  the  banka 
in  the  United  States  had  increased  from  $105,000,000  to  $175,000,000 — 
equal  to  an  increase  of  66|  per  cent,  the  deposits  had  increased  in  the 
same  period  from  $00,000,000  to  $240,000,000 — equal  to  166f  per  centi 
which  last  increase  a  recent  English  writer  (Tooke,  on  Prices,)  notices  at 
a  roost  remarkable  result. 

This  anomalous  fact  has  been  thus  explained : — It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  most  favored  borrowers  of  the  banks  are  those  who  have 
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tlM  largest  amounts  on  deposit,  whereby  the  banks  are  enabled  to  increase 
their  loans,  and  that  greedy  applicants  for  discounts  have  stipulated,  as 
the  coadition  of  the  discounts  they  applied  for,  to  leave  on  deposit  for  a 
defioite  period  a  liberal  portion  of  tne  money  borrowed.  The  effect  of 
lach  an  understanding  on  the  borrower  was  virtually  to  subject  him  to 
paj  a  higher  interest  for  the  money  put  into  active  use.  Thus,  so  long 
18  he  left  on  deposit  one-half  of  the  money  borrowed,  he  paid  double  the 
bank  interest;  that  is,  more  than  12  per  cent  If  he  left  one-quarter  of 
the  sum  borrowed,  he  for  that  time  paid  0  per  cent.  Now,  the  effect  of 
Bach  irregular  arrangements  is  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  bank  at  the 
expense  of  its  safety,  and  to  give  a  preference  to  rash  and  gambling  cus- 
tonfiers  over  those  who  are  prudent  and  safe.  This  practice,  so  objection- 
able on  several  accounts — as  regards  the  just  distribution  of  the  favors  of 
the  bank,  the  giving  to  its  capital  the  employment  which  is  at  once  use- 
ful to  the  country  and  most  safe  to  the  stockholders,  is  likely  to  be  effect- 
ually checked  when  the  notes  on  deposit  are  as  much  regarded  in  limit- 
in|r  the  operations  of  the  bank  as  are  the  notes  in  circulation. 

It  is  not  enough  that  this  restriction  on  the  liabilities  should  be  enacted, 
but  provision  should  also  be  made  for  its  strict  enforcement ;  and  when- 
ever these  liabilities  exceeded  the  prescribed  proportion,  they  should  be 
required  to  restore  it  by  abstaining  from  all  new  loans,  from  calling  in 
^Drmer  loans,  and  by  buying  specie,  under  a  daily  pecuniary  penalty  for 
the  delay,  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury.  Justice  requires  that  they 
should  refund  the  extra  gains  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they  have  jeoparded 
their  solidity,  and  as  they,  in  prosperous  times,  have  the  benefit  of  extra 
profit,  they  should,  in  adverse  seasons,  submit  to  extra  loss. 

They  should  be  required  by  their  charters  to  make  periodical  exhibits 
of  their  condition,  certified  on  oath,  and  published  to  the  world.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  salutary  checks  on  their  imprudence. 
It  atreng^ens  their  credit  when  they  have  acted  with  caution  and  moder- 
ation, and  gives  timely  warning  when  they  have  acted  otherwise.  These 
exhibits  should  be  made  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and  perhaps 
osoe  a  week  would  not  be  too  often. 

Their  refusal  to  redeem  their  notes  in  /specie  should  be  so  dealt  with 
that  it  should  always  bring  loss  on  the  banks.  After  the  suspension  of 
the  banks  in  1813,  the  profits  of  those  institutions  were  in  many  placea 
greater  than  they  had  been  before.  Relieved  from  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing specie,  they  profited  by  the  exemption  to  enlarge  their  issues,  and  thus 
enhance  their  profits.  To  prevent  such  an  abuse,  all  their  gains  beyond 
a  fixed  rate  should  enure  to  the  public,  and  every  noteholder  who  had 
been  refused  specie  should  be  compensated  for  the  disappointment 

To  enforce  tnese  and  other  provisions  aiming  at  a  similar  purpose,  would 
it  not  be  advisable  for  the  Legislature  to  have  among  its  standing  com- 
mittees one  created  solely  for  the  supervision  of  the  banks  of  the  State, 
to  which  committee  should  be  annually  referred  by  the  executive  all  the 
exhibits  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  for  the  preceding  year,  and  to  whom 
■hoold  also  be  referred  all  subjects  brought  before  the  Legislature  relative 
to  the  banks  f  And  the  committee  should  be  required  to  make  a  detailed 
report  of  the  operations  of  each  bank  for  the  preceding  year,  and  of  its 
actual  condition  at  the  time  of  the  report 

Another  very  salutary  provision  in  the  bank  charters,  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit  them  from  issuing  any  note  below  a  fixed  amount,  which  we  wil 
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suppoae  to  be  twontj  dollars.  Among  many  crude  notioBS  of  baiikng 
entertained  by  General  Jackson  was  ibis  sensible  proposition^  and  some 
who  supported  him  in  nothing  else  agreed  with  him  in  this.  It  is  obvious 
to  all  that  to  the  same  extent  that  small  bank  notes  are  proscribed,  specie 
will  supply  their  place;  and  such  specie  will  constitute  a  fund  or  reser- 
voir, from  which  the  banks  will  receive  a  supply  when  they  most  need  it 
For  small  sums,  moreover,  silver  or  gold  are  more  convenient  instruments 
of  exchange  than  bank  notes. 

As  a  further  security  against  the  imprudence  of  banks,  and  for  the  ul- 
timate redemption  of  their  paper,  a  plan  has  been  adopted  by  several 
States  of  withholding  from  them  the  right  of  creating  a  paper  currency, 
but  to  reserve  to  the  State  the  exclusive  right  to  make  notes  for  that  pui^ 
pose,  and  to  transfer  such  to  the  bank  on  its  depositing  with  the  State  au- 
thorities approved  State  stocks  of  equal  value,  to  be  sold  whenever  the 
banks  failed  to  redeem  the  notes  in  specie.  Although  this  security  may 
not  always  prove  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  since  the  pledged  stock,  in 
times  of  pecuniary  difficulty,  may  fail  to  bring  near  the  sum  at  which  it 
was  estimated,  yet  the  paper  of  its  borrowers  must  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  unless  we  suppose  the  extreme  case  of  a 
continued  course  of  reckless  and  successful  fraud,  which  may  render  this 
aid  nugatory,  the  plan  seems  to  afiford  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
security  than  any  other ;  and  no  case  has  yet  occurred,  in  the  numerous 
experiments  made,  in  which  a  bank  so  constituted  has  proved  ultimately 
insolvent,  though  the  pledge  has  not  hindered  any  one  from  following  the 
recent  example  of  suspending  specie  payments. 

One  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  it  affords  the  means,  and  may  prove 
an  inducement,  to  a  State  to  multiply  banks  to  excess,  inasmuch  as  the 
mdebtedness  of  the  State  may  greatly  exceed  its  specie  in  amount,  and  it 
is  only  the  last  which  determines  the  practicable  amount  of  banking  cap- 
ital. The  public  debt  of  Pennsylvania  is  forty  millions,  and  probably  the 
amount  of  specie  in  the  State  was  never  half  that  amount. 

Another  objection  to  the  plan  is,  that  it  has  seemed  in  practice  to  ex- 
cite in  the  bank  itself  a  speculating  spirit.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  *^free 
banks,**  as  they  are  called,  after  they  have  received  notes  to  the  amount 
of  the  stock  deposited,  they  have  taken  the  notes  and  made  a  further  pur- 
chase of  stock,  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  a  second  creation  of 
notes,  which  were  to  furnish  them  with  the  materials  of  discount — ^trust- 
ing to  their  industry  and  skill  in  diffusing  their  notes  to  such  a  distance, 
or  in  such  ramifications,  as  to  prevent  their  early  return,  or  in  inconvenient 
amounts.  To  prevent  this  practice,  which  favors  a  redundancy  of  paper, 
they  may  be  restricted  from  any  second  purchase  of  stock. 

Should  the  Legislature  disregard  the  previous  objections,  and  consider 
that  the  other  safeguards  against  the  mismanagement  and  delinquency  of 
the  banks  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  their  creditors  against  loss,  I  presume 
that  it  is  now  competent  so  to  amend  their  charters  as  to  require  a  pledge 
of  public  stock  to  the  full  amount  of  their  circulation. 

To  check  an  inconvenient  demand  for  specie,  when  the  state  of  foreign 
commerce  requires  it  for  export,  an  expedient  has  been  adopted  of  late 
years  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  its  example  has  been  followed  by  other 
European  banks,  which  is  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  on  their  borrowers, 
so  as  to  discourage  loans  or  discounts  for  the  sake  of  procuring  specie. 
Thus,  the  interest  demanded  by  the  bank  has  been  as  low  as  2  per  cent 
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per  innum,  and  is  now  raised  to  10  per  cent  Thougli  experience  hat 
ibown  that  this  expedient  is  not  always  sufficient  to  arrest  the  drain  of 
specie,  it  is  still  a  qualified  benefit 

As  the  market  rate  of  interest  varies  in  all  commercial  countries,  and 
Id  none  naore  than  this,  such  a  power  in  the  bank  may  seem  to  some  con* 
lonant  to  jostioe  as  well  as  policy;  for  the  ability  of  the  bank  to  lend 
money  at  6  per  cent,  when  the  market  rate  of  interest  may  be  10  or  13 
per  cent,  is  a  power  to  enhance  its  favors,  and  to  make  unjust  discrimina- 
tions among  borrowers.  Yet  such  a  power,  until  the  habits  of  prudence 
ud  good  management  are  more  settled,  and  more  command  the  public 
eonfidence,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  give.  The  desire  to  increase  their 
profits  which  now  prompts  them  to  excessive  discounts,  might  then  tempt 
them  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  the  alternations  from  a  low  to  a 
high  interest,  and  from  high  to  law,  would  give  a  new  spring  to  gambling 
speculations  with  the  funds  of  the  bank,  which  is  already  sufficiently 
strong.  Snch  a  power,  which  may  one  day  be  safe  and  salutary  would 
certainly  be,  at  this  time,  premature  and  mischievous. 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  seem  to  deserve  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  Legislature.  Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  duties  which  pru- 
dence prescri^  to  the  stockholder.  If  they  would  make  a  well-con- 
structed charter  available,  they  must  follow  it  up — first,  by  providing  a 
wise  set  of  by-laws,  and  then  by  seeing  them  faithfully  executed.  I  shall 
notice  only  those  modes  in  which  the  proprietors  of  their  institutions  have 
heen  most  regardless  of  their  interests. 

One  of  their  most  important  duties — or,  rather,  the  most  important—* 
is  in  making  a  proper  selection  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  confide  the 
administraUon.  The  directors  should  be  selected  by  the  stockholders 
themselves,  after  a  consultation  and  interchange  of  opinion.  This  duty 
has  been  so  neglected  that  it  has  been  a  common,  perhaps  a  general, 
prsctioe  for  the  president  to  prepare  the  annual  list  of  directors,  which 
received  the  obsequious  support  of  such  stockholders  as  thought  proper 
t0  7ote;  and  thus  those  persons  who  were  intended  by  the  by-laws  to 
counsel  the  president,  and,  if  occasion  required,  to  control  him,  and  even 
remove  him,  were  suffered  to  be  appointed  by  himself.  What  should  we 
think  of  our  government  if  the  President  were  suffered  to  appoint  his  own 
electors,  and  the  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  f 

This  strange  and  absurd  practice,  it  is  said,  has  oeen  corrected  by  one* 

of  the  banks  since  the  recent  suspension,  and  the  plan  they  have  adopted 

to  seeore  a  capable  and  independent  board  may  be  adopted  by  other  banks. 

To  prevent  improper  or  interested  combinations,  one-ha]f<  the  directors 

should  annually  retire. 

To  disoonrage  wild  and  extravagant  speculations,  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  the  amount  discounted  at  one  time,  as  well  as  to  the  sum  obtained 
by  any  individual.  Special  limits  should  be  prescribed  to  the  discounts 
severally  obtained  by  the  president  or  directors. 

It  would  not  be  wise,  perhaps,  to  proscribe  accommodation  notes  aIto» 
gether,  but  the  preference  due  to  paper  representing  bona  fide  commercial 
transactions  should  be  formally  recognized  and  habitually  acted  on.  There 
•faould  be  a  limit  to  the  time  for  which  an  accommodation  loan  should  be 
continued.     The  more  the  discounts  of  a  bank  are  confined  to  business 
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pap^r,  the  more  is  the  institution  a  handmaid  to  commerce,  the  more  it 
Its  capital  within  its  reach,  and  consequently  the  more  safe  is  it  from  the 
adverse  fluctuations  of  trade.  ' 

As  the  granting  discounts  is  of  a  legislative  rather  than  executive  char- 
acter, no  one  should  ever  be  made  but  by  a  quorum  of  the  directors. 

At  stated  times — once  a  month,  for  example — the  specie  and  notes  in 
the  bank  should  be  counted  by  a  committee  of  the  bank.  This  duty,  in 
one  of  the  principal  Southern  banks,*  after  having  been  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed for  years,  was  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  bank  lost  three-tenths  of  its  capital,  which  had  been  gradually  ab- 
stracted :  so  that  the  par  value  of  a  share,  which  had  been  $100,  was  re- 
duced to  $70. 

A  word  now  on  the  expenses  of  banks.  A  growing  disposition  has 
been  lately  manifested  by  the  banks  of  this  city  to  spend  their  money  on 
banking  houses  far  beyond  any  purposes  of  utility.  This  seems  to  be  ob- 
jectionable on  several  accounts.  It  wastes  the  money  which  partly  be- 
longs to  widows  and  orphans,  most  of  whom  can  ill  spare  it.  It  gives 
countenance,  moreover,  to  the  reproach  with  which  our  country  has  been 
taunted,  of  being  worshipers  of  mammon.  While  every  liberal-minded 
man  is  gratified  in  seeing  the  best  efforts  of  architecture  exerted  on  our 
legislative  halls,  our  courts  of  justice,  our  churches,  colleges,  hospitals, 
and,  indeed,  all  our  public  offices,  he  may  not  be  equally  pleased  to  see 
palaces  built  for  our  money  changers.  It  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  the 
same  impropriety  as  if  we  made  our  wagons  finer  than  our  coaches.  These 
ostentatious  edifices  are  repugnant  to  that  simplicity  and  frugality  to  which 
Philadelphia  once  owed  so  much  of  her  prosperity,  and  which  were  th€ 
parent  of  that  princely  bounty  that  she  is  now  enjoying.  They  tend  to 
excite  a  vicious  emulation,  and  they  cherish  a  self-importance  in  the  offi- 
cers of  the  bank  which  is  unfriendly  to  their  usefulness.  To  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  attributed  the  change  in  the  hour  of  opening  the  banks  from  9 
o^clock  in  the  morning  to  10.  If  nine  is  too  early  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
winter,  (though  it  is  not  so  in  most  other  places,)  it  is  certainly  late  enough 
in  the  summer.  The  sun  is  then  four  hours  high,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  who  has  a  check  on  the  bank  should  wait  an  hour  longer  before 
he  can  get  it  paid.  We  may  next  look  for  the  want  of  that  modesty  ol 
deportment  and  spirit  of  accommodation  which  is  so  becoming  in  th< 
servants  of  the  public. 

Some  of  our  citizens,  looking  to  the  past  failure  of  our  banks  to  8uppl3f 
the  public  without  intermission  with  a  paper  currency  readily  convertibU 
into  gold  and  silver,  and  still  wishing  to  retain  the  advantages  whicli 
paper  often  has  over  specie,  are  advocates  for  a  bank  of  deposit,  in  whici! 
every  note  of  the  bank  would  be  represented  by  a  correspondent  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  bank. 

But  supposing  that  the  advantages  of  such  banks  would  compensate 
for  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a  paper  currency  and  that  of  thi 
precious  metals,  which  it  substitutes,  (which,  however,  is  not  admitted,] 
yet  there  are  other  objections  to  banks  of  this  character. 

There  would  always  be  danger  that  such  large  accumulations  of  treasun 
would  not  be  safely  and  honestly  kept  We  may  appoint  guardians  to  kee| 
it,  but  who  would  guard  the  keepers  ?    And  if  the  Dutch  could  not  pre 

*  Th*  Bank  of  Ylrglnla.  . 
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Kire  their  treasure  untouched,  how  could  we  expect  to  do  80  f  Besides, 
iD  a  season  of  public  emergency,  these  accumulated  hoards  would  be  used 
bj  the  government,  under  the  plea  of  public  necessity,  and  thus  the  bank 
of  deposit  would  be  converted  into  a  bank  of  circulation. 

Besides,  if  you  put  down  chartered  banks,  private  bankers  immediately 
itep  in  to  supply  their  place ;  and  with  the  credit  which  some  of  them  will 
be  sure  to  possess,  and  the  intrinsic  recommendation,  of  paper  in  trans- 
mitting values,  their  paper  would  have  a  general  currency,  as  the 
Doles  of  Morris  and  Nicholson  once  did  in  this  State ;  in  which  case  we 
should  encounter  all  the  evils  of  a  paper  circulation,  without  any  of  the 
lalutary  checks  and  s^urities  which  we  possess  under  the  present  system. 

Another  expedient  has  been  suggested  which  seems  to  be  received  with 
great  favor  by  many  of  the  public  journals,  and  which  is  to  re-establish  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  effect  of  such  an  institution  on  the 
itsbility  of  the  currency,  we  have  much  evidence.  There  was  no  bank 
•uspension  during  the  charter  of  the  first  national  bank,  that  is,  from 
1791  to  1811 ;  nor  any  during  the  existence  of  the  second  national  bank, 
from  1816  to  1836.  Such  a  bank  being  the  great  depository  of  the 
public  revenue,  it  always  has  the  means  of  testing  the  solvency  and 
punctuality  of  the  State  banks,  and  of  discriminating  between  the  good 
ud  the  bad  or  doubtful,  and  is  thus  a  most  efficient  check  on  the  im- 
prudent issues  of  the  State  banks.  But  against  this  expedient,  there 
exists  a  strong  popular  prejudice,  founded  partly  on  its  being  repugnant 
to  the  constitution,  and  partly  on  its  supposed  power  and  political  in- 
fiuence. 

The  first  objection — the  unconstitutionality  of  the  bank — may  be  sur- 
rendered now  as  it  was  surrendered  in  1816,  by  many  who  had  previously 
entertained  that  objection,  and  among  them,  Mr.  Madison,  the  first  and 
strongest  opponent  of  a  national  bank.  Without  professing  any  change  of 
opinion  on  this  point,  he  said  that  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
powers  having,  for  upwards  of  30  years,  recognized  the  constitutionality 
of  such  an  institution,  he  thought  that  the  question  ought  to  be  considered 
ts settled;  and  by  giving  his  sanction  to  the  bank  charter  of  1816,  he 
made  his  practice  conform  to  his  doctrine.  There  is  even  evidence  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  willing  to  renew  the  bank  charter,  if  the  renewal  could 
be  so  managed  as  for  him  to  escape  the  reproach  of  inconsistency.  Should 
til  other  objections  to  a  national  bank  be  removed,  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  one,  growing  out  of  the  constitution,  would  prevent  its  establishment. 

There  are,  however,  other  objections,  which  it  is  less  easy  to  answer. 
The  power  of  a  national  bank,  provided  of  course  with  a  large  capital,  in 
expanding  or  contracting  the  circulation  at  pleasure,  as  well  as  in  granting 
pecuniary  favors,  is  unquestionably  very  ffreat,  and  this  power,  which 
may  be  used  for  political  purposes,  is  naturally  connected  with  that  of  the 
executive.  These  two  powers  were  indeed  placed  in  open  collision  during 
General  Jackson's  administration,  in  the  memorable  contest  between  him 
and  Mr.  Biddle,  but  things  were  then  in  an  unnatural  position,  owing  to 
the  personal  characters  of  those  individuals;  and  the  motives  which 
severally  swayed  them  are  never  likely  to  recur  with  those  who  may  here- 
after hold  their  respective  offices.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  bank  will  be  added  to  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  executive. 

This  objection,  which  I  admit  to  be  a  weighty  one,  may  be  partially. 
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if  not  wholly,  obviated  by  dividing  the  bank  power  between  two  or  tbre6 
equal  and  independent  institutions  On  this  plan  the  power  of  either  to 
do  mischief  may  be  neutralized.  This  expedient  is  not  now  suggested  for 
the  first  time :  you  will  find  it  proposed  by  several  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  debates  on  the  bank  in  1816.  There  are 
several  of  the  States  which  have  two  equal  and  principal  banks,  whose 
monetary  operations  are  conducted  in  perfect  harmony,  or  at  least  with- 
out discord.  They  severally  exercise  the  same  salutary  checks  on  each 
other's  abuse  of  power,  as  each  operates  on  the  State  banks. 

Should  such  a  result  follow  the  present  suspensions,  they  may  turn  out 
a  fortunate  occurence  for  the  community,  and  we  may  again  have  a  paper 
currency  which  will  be  of  uniform  value  in  all  the  States — at  least  as 
much  so  as  gold  and  silver — and  which  will  even  have  a  credit  and  circu- 
lation in  foreign  countries;  and  which  may  be  yet  farther  improved  by  the 
exclusion  of  any  bank-note  under  twenty  dollars.  I  would  not  go  beyond 
this  limit,  because  while  the  exclusion  of  smaller  notes  would  secure  in 
ordinary  times  a  large  supply  of  coin  in  the  country,  and  gpve  to  the 
people  in  silver  or  gold  a  better  currency  than  small  notes,  a  twenty  dollar 
note  is  more  convenient  than  the  same  amount  of  metallic  money. 

The  functions  of  one  or  more  national  banks,  possessing  immense 
capital  wisely  organized  as,  with  our  ample  experience,  they  would  now 
be,  and  regulating  the  exchange  of  this  vast  and  growing  country,  would 
be  of  a  usefulness  and  importance  ever  increasing.  The  future  increase  of 
our  circulation — metallic  and  paper — may  be  inferred  from  the  past.  That 
of  the  precious  metals  was  in  1820,  $37,000,000; 'in  1849,  $140,000,000; 
in  1854,8264,000,000;  which  shows  a  seven -fold  increase  in  34  years. 
This  increase  is  to  be  referred  to  three  circumstances.  1.  The  increase  of 
our  population  in  the  34  years,  from  about  9J  millions,  to  about  26  mil- 
lions. 2.  To  the  still  greater  increase  of  productive  industry,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  number  and  value  of  commercial  exchanges ;  and  3.  To 
the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  and  for  notes  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
ports from  California.  All  of  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  remarked, 
tended  to  check  the  depreciation  of  gold,  and  they  have  apparently  been 
hitherto  sufficient  to  keep  it  nearly  at  the  price  it  bore  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  California  mines.  The  third  circumstance  had  but  a  tempo- 
rary effect  in  preventing  the  depreciation  of  gold  by  giving  it  a  new  em- 
ployment; and  whether  the  other  two  circumstances — the  increase  of 
numbers  and  the  yet  greater  iucrease  of  wealth,  will  be  sufficient  to  check 
the  future  decreation,  (and  how  far,)  time  alone  can  show. 

If  to  these  254  millions  of  specie  in  1854,  which  we  assume  to  be  th^ 
same  in  1856,  we  add  the  177  millions  for  the  bank  note  circulation,  we 
have  an  aggregate  in  1856,  of  431  millions,  which,  estimating  our  gross 
population  at  27,000,000,  gives  within  a  few  cents  of  16  dollars  to  each 
individual,  which  is  nearly  double  of  what  it  was  estimated  atjn  1839.* 

A  sensible  English  writerf  computes  that  the  gold  circulation  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  1856,  was  £76,000,000  sterling,  equal  to  $310,000,000, 
and  the  bank  note  circulation  about  the  same  time,  1854,  at  £36,970,000 
sterling,  equal  to  $194,850,000;  making  an  aggregate  of  $504,860,000, 
which,  estimating  the  population  at  28,000,000,  gives  $18  dollars  to  each 

^    ■■  -        ■  -     » ■  ■     '    -  ■ — - '  —     ■  ■  —  —    ,■-,-...  ■  —  ,,^ 

*  On  thlA  subject  there  seems  to  be  no  propriety  in  separating^the  free  and  the  slare  popnlatioa. 
t  Mr.  Tooke,  on  Prices,  (vol.  vL,  p.  708.) 
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indindQal.  This,  howeyer,  is  very  unequally  distributed  among  the  three 
British  Isles — that  of  England  is  nearly  double  that  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
Isod  united. 

When  we  consider  the  useful  functions  of  money — one  of  the  most 
itriking  characteristics  and  best  fruits  of  civilization — it  merits  our  best 
efforts  to  guard,  as  far  as  we  can,  against  its  fluctuations  of  value,  from 
occasional  deficiency  or  redundancy,  and  such  would  be  the  tendency  of 
the  proposed  national  banks.  Besides,  with  the  credit  which  such  insti- 
tutions would  have  throughout  the  commercial  world,  their  paper  would 
in  eeneral  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  true  that 
80  long  as  California  and  Australia  continue  to  be,  as  they  now  are,  the 
great  producers  of  gold  for  the  world,  all  beyond  their  fair  proportion 
will,  by  the  laws  of  trade,  be  transmitted  to  other  countries,  and  must 
incur  the  risk  and  cost  of  transportation.  But  the  simultaneous  trans- 
mission of  millions  from  England  to  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
United  States  to  England,  which  we  have  lately  seen,  would  be  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  establishment  of  a  bank  or  banks  of  equal  credit  with 
the  Bank  of  England. 

But,  sir,  it  is  time  that  I  should  bring  this  letter  to  a  close.  You  will 
perceive  that  I  have  done  little  more  than  hint  my  views  on  this  copious 
subject,  leaving  it  to  you  to  supply  what  I  have  omitted,  and  with  the 
fnrUier  hope  that,  on  those  points  on  which  I  have  not  your  concurrence, 
mj  remarks  may  often  suggest  to  you  valuable  corrections  of  their  errors 
—my  object  being,  as  doubtless  it  will  be  yours,  to  elevate  the  the  banks 
to  that  degree  of  respectability  which  was  attained  by  the  first  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  the  second  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Cheves.  and  part  of  the  time  under  that  of  Mr.  Biddle ;  to  subject  them 
to  a  course  of  restriction  and  regulation,  so  as  to  be  not  as  now,  at  one 
time  bloated  with  a  delusive  prosperity,  a  foster-mother  to  speculators  and 
gamblers,  or  a  prey  to  swindlers  and  sharpers ;  and  at  another,  paralyzed 
by  their  previous  excesses,  and  owing  a  prolongation  of  their  rickety  ez- 
i^Dce  to  the  clemency  of  the  Legislature.    Such,  sir,  are  the  sentiments 

of—  ONE   OF  THE   PEOPLE. 


in.  II.— TBE  FINlRCIAl  RETCISIOH  AND  THB  NEW  YORK  BANKING  STSTSH. 

The  late  revulsion  and  suspension  is  attributed  to  imprudent  and 
excessive  advances  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  and  then  to  blind  and  panic- 
stricken  contraction,  (see  London  Times,)  So  far  as  it  goes  this  explana- 
tion is  the  true  one.  But  bad  as  this  view  of  the  case  is,  there  is  another 
still  more  serious.  How  was  it  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  unusual  drain 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  with  a  fairly  balanced  trade  with  all  nations, 
a  panic  so  disastrous  could  come  to  pass  f  The  answer  to  the  question 
involves  an  investigation  of  the  banking  operations  of  the  financial  center 
of  the  Union — the  city  of  New  York.  Such  an  investigation  will  show 
unhappily  that  these  panics  are  not  accidental  and  anomalous — but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  only  the  consistent  working  of  a  bad  organiza- 
tion. It  is  not  the  derangement  of  a  sound  body,  it  is  rather  one  of  the 
eyer-recurring  crises  of  organic  and  constitutional  disorder.   It  is  the  system 
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itself,  with  its  inherent  weakness,  that  puts  the  merchants  at  the  mercy  of 
the  banks,  and  merchants  and  banks  together  at  the  mercy  of  all  di>turb- 
mg  causes. 

Everybody  declaims  against  speculation,  and  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  talk  of  the  "  mercurial  temperament  of  Americans,"  as 
shown  in  the  fluctuations  of  prices  and  of  the  rates  of  interest,  but  if  our 
banking  system  had  been  planned  to  impart  even  to  legitimate  business 
all  the  mutability  of  the  wildest  speculation,  no  more  effectual  system 
could  have  been  devised.  The  defect  is  not  in  the  "  temperament  of 
Americans,"  but  in  the  bad  machinery  they  work  with.* 

Only  so  lately  as  1854,  the  banks  were  saved  from  a  similar  suspension 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — in  releasing  from 
the  sub-treasury  by  unusual  means  a  large  amount  of  specie.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1851,  only  three  years  before,  the  banks  were  again  on  the 
verge  of  suspension.  The  shipments  of  coin  were  about  3^12,000,000 
in  the  two  months  of  June  and  July  of  that  year,  and  in  September 
following  the  total  stock  remaining  in  all  the  banks  was  about  $6,000,000. 
Where  would  they  have  been  after  another  month  of  equal  export! 
Happily  for  the  banks  there  were  no  "weekly  statements"  at  that  time, 
and  the  extent  of  their  danger  was  not  known  till  it  was  passed,  and 
$0  theij  did  not  suspend.  These  weekly  statements  were  proposed  by  the 
writer  as  a  safe-guard  to  the  banks,  and  the  public — that  they  might  have 
timely  warning  and  might  always  keep  themselves  strong — but  the  result 
has  not  yet  been  attained.  The  banks  have  not  acted  upon  the  knowledge 
so  afforded  them,  and  the  effect  has  been  .only  to  hasten  the  late  crisis  by 
revealing  their  weakness.  And  so  it  will  continue  to  be — a  series  of  revul- 
sions, more  or  less  severe,  as  long  as  the  present  system  continues.  Ex- 
tremes of  contraction  and  expansion  are  the  law  of  their  action.  The 
law  of  interest  is  always  urging  towards  the  last  point  of  expansion,  and 
that  of  necessity  and  safety  hurrying  them  back  to  contraction.  The 
limit  of  expansion  is  not  fixed  by  statute,  nor  by  any  rule  of  sound  bank- 
ing. The  only  recognized  limit  is  danger — immediate  and  pressing 
DANGER — and  the  mode  of  contraction,  therefore,  suits  the  cause — it  is  a 
run  for  life,  and  its  motto  is  "sauve  qui  pent." 

The  present  system  of  banking  is  an  evasion  of  the  usury  laws  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  is,  therefore,  an  out-growth  of  those  laws.  It  is  a 
practical  anomaly  growing  out  of  a  legal  one.  The  law  limits  the 
rate  of  interest  to  7  per  cent,  but  capital  wants  more  and  will  have  it 
The  courts  have  made  usury  out  of  almost  every  possible  and  impossible 
violation  of  this  law,  but  there  is  one  evasion  of  it  that  has  escaped  them 
— that  is  the  lending  of  the  same  money  twice  over  at  the  legal  rate ;  in 
other  words,  to  make  loans  on  the  understood  condition  that  half  the 
amount  loaned  shall  be  left  with  the  lender  to  be  loaned  over  a<rain. 
Capital,  having  found  out  this  ingenious  mode  of  making  8  per  cent  and 
expenses,  that  is  14  per  cent,  by  lending  money  at  7  per  cent,  naturally 
presses  into  a  business  so  profitable.  Hence  we  have  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  banking  capital  and  movement.  Hence  we  have  65,000,000 
of  capital  with  120,000,000  of  loans — and  60  or  70,000,000  of  nominai 

*Tho  moQstroas  and  indiscriminate  fUIIa  of  BOcariUes  aro  not  the  effeet  of  flckloneaa  clileflj,  bal 
nther  of  forced  sales,  caused  by  the  sadden  contraction  of  creditu 
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deposito— one-third  of  the  loans  being  only  bo  much  credit  given  bj  the 
banke  for  which  the  raerohants  pay  interest,  leaving  the  money  with  the 
banks  under  the  name  of  deposits. 

Another  consequence  of  the  efifort  to  make  14  per  cent  by  lending 

money  at  seven,  is  the  endeavor  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  of  capital 

and  deposits  drawing  interest;  but  the  specie  reserve  pays  no  interest, 

and,  therefore,  must  be  made  as  small  as  safety  will  allow,  and  smaller. 

Hence  comes  the  substitution  of  the  treacherous  resource  of  **  call  loans,'' 

delusive  alike    to    the    banks  and   to   the  public.      This  is   infinitely 

worse  than  the  system  of  forced  deposits — it  is  the  ffreat  panic- making 

power.    Call  loans  with  stock  collaterals  are  put  in  the  place  of  specie. 

The  theory  looks  plausible  as  proposed  by  each  separate  bank.    '^  If  the 

balances  are  against  us  we  can  call  in  our  loans — get  checks  on  other 

banks — and  thus  obtain  the  needful  coin  at  any  moment."    But  in  practice 

it  is  not  so.     The  causes  which  alarm  one  bank  alarm  the  whole.     Upon 

sny  shock  to  confidence,  they  all  rail  in  at  once.    The  stock  collaterals  are 

forced  upon  the  market  at  the  same  moment  that  its  ability  to  take  them 

is  almost  destroyed  by  the  total  cessation  of  new  loans.    Down  they  go— 

ten,  twenty,  forty  per  cent,  using  up  the  margins  of  more  stable  loans, 

ind  then  these  too  are  forced  up  on  the  market    The  struggle  for  money 

to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  stocks,  and  the  cessation  of  loans  by  the  banks,  at 

ODce  breaks  in  upon  all  the  resources  of  the  merchants — and  they  are  forced 

into  suspension.   The  country  banks  share  in  the  panic — their  circulation 

returns  upon  them,  their  State  stocks  are  forced  to  sale  to  gain  the  means 

of  redemption,  and  another  depth  is  reached  in  the  general  decline,  till 

finally  banks  and  merchants  go  down  together. 

3y  the  operation  of  these  *^  call  loans  "  millions  come  suddenly  due  in 

%  day,  and  while  they  sweep  away  fortunes  and  crush  merchants,  the 

Worst  of  it  is,  that  they  are  comparatively  impotent  to  strengthen  the 

banks.   They  are  swift  for  ruin,  but  slow  for  good.    The  calling  in  of  loans 

by  the  banks  does  not  increase  the  total  of  specie  until  it  has  had  lime 

to  force  a  turn  in  the  interior  and  foreign  exchanges.    The  checks  which 

they  get  on  each  other  do  not  increase  their  aggregate  stock,  and  so  we 

have  repeatedly  seen  a  contraction  of  ten  to  twenty  millions  before  there 

was  an  increase  of  more  than  two  or  three  millions  of  coin.    What  is  the 

result  of  it  all  ?     The  banks  make,  for  the  time,  the  interest  on  the  eight 

or  ten  millions  of  specie,  for  which  they  substitute  call  loans,  at  a  cost  to 

the  country  of  many  times  the  value  of  that  interest  in  the  derangement 

of  business  and  the  destruction  of  market  values  in  their  frequent  panica. 

The  whole  banking  capital  of  New  York  would  fail  to  pay  one-half 

the  loss  to  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  farmers,  and  in  fact  to  all 

aUsses  which  in  this  last  instance  their  action  has  caused. 

We  were  bound  to  have  a  contraction — and  how  was  it  done  f 

Just  as  the  season  was  approaching  when  the  combined  moving  powers 
of  currency  and  credits,  and  canals  and  railroads,  are  annually  taxed  to 
their  utmost — the  biggest  wheel  of  the  machinery  stopped  witb  a  shock. 
The  banks  of  New  York  went  out  of  business  as  banks  of  loan  and  dis- 
Gount.  The  payment  of  twenty-five  millions  of  loans  was  forced  from  the 
pablic  in  less  than  sixty  days.  This  payment  was  made  by  the  sacrifice 
of  property  at  an  average  depreciation  of  full  one-third  from  its  ordinary 
value,  and  so  cost  the  payers  a  loss  of  seven  or  eight  millions.  A  similar 
contraction  was  forced  upon  all  the  banks  in  the  country,  which  at  the 
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tame  rate  on  their  whole  loanB  of  over  1800,000,000,  would  amoont  to  a 
contraction  of  If  160,000,000.  What  was  the  result  f  The  busineas  of  the 
nation  was  stopped — the  course  of  trade  and  exchange  reversed— ex- 
change on  London  that  should,  by  the  laws  of  trade,  have  been  at  a  pre- 
mium, fell  to  10  and  even  14  per  cent  discount — gold,  that  should  have 
been  going  to  England,  came  to  New  York — cargoes  of  drj  goods  went 
back  to  Manchester — the  grain  that  should  have  paid  for  them  lay  un- 
thrashed  on  the  prairies.  With  an  unprecedented  harvest,  the  sea-board 
begins  the  winter  with  a  short  supply  of  food.  Collections  from  the  in- 
terior become  impracticable,  and  hundreds  of  wealthy  firms  are  driven 
into  bankruptcy.  Mills  and  forges  cease  their  wealth -creating  activitiea. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  stalwart  arms  and  skillful  fingers  are  idle.  At  last 
the  banks  themselves  suspend,  and  so  make  harmony  of  the  universal 
disorder,  and  the  nation  breathes  again. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  demonstrable  that  three-fourths  of  this  ruin,  all 
Uiat  was  the  destruction  of  what  was  sound,  might  have  been  averted  if 
the  banks  had  held  the  eight  or  ten  millions  of  additional  coin  which  they 
ought  to  have  had,  but  did  not. 

The  call  for  specie  was  not  severe.  The  exchanges  promptly  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  banks,  and  the  outflow  of  specie  ceased.  A  respectable  stock 
in  hand  would  have  readily  met  the  requirements  of  the  interior  exchanges, 
and  the  evidence  of  real  strength  would  have  forestalled  the  demands  of  a 
panic.  During  all  the  contraction  their  specie  was  only  reduced  about 
three  millions,  from  say  $12,000,000  to  $9,000,000,  up  to  the  time  when 
desperation  brought  upon  them  the  final  onslaught  Had  the  stock  been 
$20,000,000,  and  had  it  been  reduced  by  t£e  same  amount,  say  to 
$17,000,000,  or  even  to  $15,000,000,  or  $12,000,000,  there  would 
have  been  no  panic  at  all.  The  capacity  to  bear  quietly  even  a  very 
moderate  drain  would  have  carried  on  the  business  of  the  country  to  the 
period  when  our  bountiful  crops  of  cotton  and  grain  would  have  begun 
and  accomplished  the  annual  process  of  liquidation. 

It  may  be  thought' that  too  much  power  for  good  or  evil  is  attributed 
to  the  New  York  banks,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  they  hold  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  banking  capital  of  the  Union.  New  York  is  to  the  United 
States  what  London  is  to  Great  Britain ;  and  she  is  second  only  to  London 
among  commercial  cities.  Paris,  Vienna,  and  St  Petersburg,  are  all  be- 
low her  in  influence  on  the  trade  and  finances  and  credits  of  the  world. 
A  revulsion  and  suspension  of  payments  here  affects  the  value  of  money 
and  property  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world ;  it  lessens  the  price  of  every 
bushel  of  grain  and  every  bale  of  cotton ;  it  reaches  the  goods  in  every 
wareh<)use  and  every  ship ;  and  (besides  the  immediate  loss  of  its  own 
payments)  it  reduces  the  means  of  payment  the  world  over.  It  touchea 
with  blight  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  the  planter,  the 
mechanic,  the  laborer,  and  even  the  income  of  the  retired  and  helpleas. 

But  vast  and  wide-reaching  as  are  the  relations  of  the  money-system  of 
New  York,  we  repeat  that  it  fails  in  those  elements  of  strength,  stability, 
and  conservatism,  which  should  make  it  a  resource  in  times  of  trial. 

The  three  or  four  millions  of  coin  which  our  banks  could  spare  out  of 
their  ordinary  stock  would  barely  suffice  to  pay  a  balance  of  one  per  cent 
in  a  trade  of  over  three  hundred  millions  each  way.  But  a  withdrawal  of 
even  so  small  an  amount  would  be  met  by  a  contraction  of  loans,  and  an 
indefinite  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest    In  impressive  contrast  is  the  con- 
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duct  of  tbe  Bank  of  England,  which  has  often  borne  a  loss  of  twenty-fire 
millions  of  dollars  without  any  change  in  its  steady  course. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  conclusions  from  these  facts  as  connected 
with  the  New  York  banking  system  ?  The  first  and  roost  imperative  of 
these  is  anticipated  in  the  following  remarks  from  an  article  published  io 
this  Magazine,  in  September,  1851,  on  the  then  *^  Progressing  Expansion.* 

**  Meantime  our  new  relations  call  for  deliberate  examination  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  of  oar  banks.  New  York  has  become  the  center  of  a  large  nnd  con- 
ftant  specie  movement,  compared  with  which,  the  uvcragc  stock  of  coin  in  her 
banks  seems  almost  insignificant.  We  have  an  average  stock  of  from  nine  to 
twelve  millions  in  all  oar  city  banks,  while  in  the  single  month  of  Jane,  our  ex- 
ports were  more  than  six  millions.  Oar  banks  are  thas  living  on  less  than  a 
two  months'  supply.  An  unexpected  cessation,  or  short  fall  of  receipts  from  Cali- 
fornia, with  a  continued  shipment  of  coin,  would,  at  this  rate,  completely  drain 
tbe  banks  in  a  few  weeks.  The  movement  might,  and,  doubtless,  would  be  ar- 
rested, but  this  could  not  be  done  in  a  day,  and  the  severe  contraction  demanded 
might,  from  great  apparent  prosperity,  suddenly  bring  on  a  financial  crisis. 
Ou^t  the  banks  of  New  York  thus  to  repose  on  the  anticipated  permanence  of 
a  passing  current  ?  Oaght  the  interests  of  the  Metronolis,  and  of  the  Union« 
to  depend  on  a  support  so  narrow  and  precarious  ?  Looking  at  our  specie  basis, 
we  are  everywhere  utterly  weak.  The  banks  of  the  whole  country  held,  on  the 
fnt  of  January  last,  only  48  millions  of  coin,  with  a  circulation  of  1.^5  milliona. 
tod  loans  and  discounts  amounting  to  412  millions.  New  England  floats  a  cir- 
culation of  more  than  thirt}-two  millions,  on  the  slender  support  of  less  than 
five  millions  of  specie.  Ohio  and  the  Southern  States  are  inflated  to  nearly  the 
lame  extent  New  Orleans,  alone,  is  impregnable,  having  had,  on  the  31st  of 
If  ay,  an  amoont  of  specie  exceeding  her  whole  circulation. 

**  The  Bank  of  England  carries  an  amount  varying  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
milliona.  The  Bank  of  France  had,  at  the  last  report,  over  125  millions.  Com- 
pared with  such  sums,  the  stock  in  our  New  York  banks  looks  small  enough. 

"The  truth  is,  with  the  grc^it  opportunities  of  our  country  for  enterprise,  and 
with  as  yet  limited  accumulations  of  capital,  there  is  too  great  an  effort  to  attain 
the  largest  results  with  the  smallest  outlay.  What  England  docs  in  pounds 
iterfing,  we  do  in  dollars.  We  go  for  speed  more  than  strength.  The  defects  of 
oar  banks  and  of  our  steam-engines,  are  the  same — a  deficiency  of  metal ;  and  the 
eooieqnenoea  are  the  same— ero2onmi5. 

**  I<iOW,  the  banks  of  New  York  hold  the  same  rekition  to  the  wholu  Union 
that  the  Banks  of  England  and  France  maintain  as  the  financial  centers  of  their 
reqiective  countries.  Many  of  the  banks  of  the  interior,  repose,  in  a  great  de- 
nee,  upon  their  New  York  deposits.  These  are  denominated  **  specie  funds." 
Being  so  r^^rded,  but  a  small  comparative  amount  of  coin  is  kept  in  their  own 
Ttalts.  In  case  then  of  a  pressure,  New  York  must  depend  on  her  own  resources 
to  meet  a  double  demand,  from  abroad  and  from  the  interior. 

**  Im  view  cf  ikne  faeUt  ought  not  a  far  larger  amount,  say  20  mUlioriB,  to  be 
adopted  as  the  average  supply  of  the  New  York  city  banks?  This  would,  per* 
haps,  curtail  profits,  but  it  would  be  in  part  compensated  by  better  rates  of  in- 
terest, and  by  fewer  of  those  losses,  which  fall  first  upon  our  merchants  and  fiurnn- 
Jaeturers,  but  are  sure  to  reach  the  banks  at  last,  in  periods  of  revulsion.  At  all 
erents,  any  possible  diminution  of  profits  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
tmformity,  security,  and  strength,  thus  imparted  to  the  financial  interests  cf  the 
fskole  country." 

The  brief  interval  of  six  years,  from  1851  to  1857,  after  the  above  re- 
marks were  written,  has  ffiven  them  memorable  confirmation.  The  '*  expao- 
aon"  then  in  **  progress '  went  on  with  increasing  volume  and  accelerated 
rapidity  to  its  consummation.  The  banking  movement  of  the  whole  country 
was  doubled.    The  loans  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  rose  from 
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$400,000,000  to  1800,000,000— and  those  of  the  New  York  city  banki 
t'rooi  about  $66,000,000  to  $120,000,000.  But  what  is  most  noteworthy 
is,  that  so  far  from  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  specie  average,  the  stock, 
which  was  then  wholly  inadequate,  has  only  increased  some  three  or  four 
millions.  The  capital  and  loans  have  doubled,  while  the  increase  of  specie 
has  hardly  exceeded  40  per  cent.  When  the  above  was  written  the  specie 
average  was  fully  $9,0u0,000,  and  with  doubled  capital  and  loans  it  should 
have  been,  in  1857,  at  least  $18,000,000,  to  preserve  even  the  inadequate 
degree  of  strength  then  maintained,  while  in  fact  up  to  the  time  of  the 
panic  the  stock  of  specie  in  that  year  was  only  about  $10,500,000. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  city  banks,  as  a  body,  instead  of  growing 
stronger,  have  grown  relatively  very  much  weaker,  and  that  the  new 
banks  have  by  no  means  added  their  quota  to  the  specie  reserve,  A  system 
so  unsound,  at  that  period,  as  to  disturb  the  nation  with  its  frequent  panics, 
has  been  growing  worse,  till  at  last  it  has  exploded  in  a  convulsion  which 
has  strewn  the  commercial  world  with  wrec&s. 

Now,  if  it  were  possible,  the  best  of  all  remedies  would  be  a  return  to 
•ound  banking  by  the  banks  themselves,  under  the  tremendous  force  of 
these  facts.  The  whole  subject  should  be  reviewed,  and  a  new  aver- 
age of  specie  adopted,  by  common  consent,  as  the  measure  of  safe 
banking.  Each  and  every  bank  should  be  compelled  to  keep  its  quota  by 
public  opinion,  and  especially  by  the  demands  of  its  associates,  enforced 
by  some  concerted  action,  through  a  board  or  committee  representing  the 
whole  body. 

If  $20,000,000  were  not  too  high  a  sum  to  fix  upon  in  1851,  then 
with  a  doubled  movement  $40,000,000  would  not  be  too  high  now,  but  if 
the  banks  would  only  preserve  the  stock  of  say  $30,000,000  now  attained, 
(too  late,  indeed,)  the  good  to  the  country  would  be  worth  the  interest  of 
one  hundred  times  that  sum. 

If  we  look  to  legislative  remedies,  the  most  radical  and  efiective  would 
be  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  usury  laws,  of  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  unsound  part  of  our  banking  is  an  evasion  and  an  outgrowth.  Capital 
would  then  leave  its  assumed  corporate  trammels  and  be  loaned  anct  at 
its  value  instead  of  twice  at  7  per  cent  But  that  will  not  be  done,  and 
so  it  were  useless  to  prove  its  efficacy. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  measures  that  may  be  thought  of,  the  one  which 
would  involve  ihe  most  important  and  conservative  results  in  the  most 
natural  and  legitimate  way,  would  be  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  thia 
efiect — *'  that  no  bank  shall  receive  more  than  three  per  cent  interest 
on  loans  having  less  than  thirty  days  to  run,  nor  more  than  ^re  per  cent 
on  loans  having  less  than  sixty  days  to  run.''  Such  a  law  would  not  be 
open  to  the  objection  of  being  empirical  or  innovating.  It  would  simplj 
remand  the  banks  to  their  proper  and  legitimate  business  of  discounting 
time  paper,  A  provision  similar  in  its  purpose  was  in  fact  incorporated 
in  the  charters  of  the  old  safety  fund  banks,  which  forbade  them  to  take 
more  than  six  per  cent  on  sixty  day  loans.  The  law  proposed,  though  it 
might  be  embraced  in  a  single  sentence,  would  be  comprehensive  in  ita 
effects.  It  would  reach  and  restrain  nearly  all  the  evils  now  in  full  ao- 
tiTity;  for — 

1st  By  making  ^  demand  "  and  short  loans  unprofitahUy  it  would  great- 
ly restrict  them. 

2d.  The  banks  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay  interest  on  deposits,  and 
that  cause  for  expanding  their  loans  would  cease. 
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9d.  Not  having  '*  call  loans  *'  as  a  poor  dependence,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  a  much  larger  proportion  of  specie ;  and  not  paying  inter- 
est on  deposits,  they  could  then  afford  to  do  so. 

4tb.  As  expansions  would  thus  be  limited,  the  range  of  contraction 
would  be  less,  and  panics  less  frequent 

5th.  When  contractions  should  occur,  they  would  be  less  sudden  and 
disastrous,  because  the  banks  would  be  compelled,  and  would  be  able,  to 
twait  the  maturing  of  their  ^^  time  loans." 

We  commend  this  suggestion  to  the  consideration  of  our  excellent  bank 
•uperintendent  and  that  of  our  legislators.  The  general  relations  of  this 
nbject  to  the  currency  and  to  ue  banking  system  of  the  whole  country 
may  be  considered  hereafter.  b.  d. 
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L  nuuro  or  oahu'— post  or  nonoLULir.    \u  blaxb  or  kavi,  (wbstbew  ditision,)— post  or  ia 

lAIXA.  UI,  ISLAKD  Or  OAWAIZ,  (BAST  tlDK,) — rOBT  Or  DILO.  IT.  ISLAND  OF  UAWAII,  (WHV 
in><r,)— POSTS  or  KAWAIBAB  and  KBAI.AKBAKaA.  y.  ISLAVD  or  KAUAI— POSTS  or  WAIMBA, 
KOLOA,  MAWIUWIU,  AKD  BA2VALBI. 

CHAPTER   I. 

BLAKD  or  OAHV— POST  Or  nOHOLVLIT. 

Honolulu  Harbor,  or  Fairhaven,  as  it  was  first  called,  is  situated  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  Island  of  Oahu,  in  latitude  21°  18'  2Z"  north, 
ind  157^  48'  45"  west  longitude.     It  was  discovered  and  surveyed  in 
1794  by  Captain  Brown,  of  the  English  ship  Butterworth,  a  northwest 
trader,  and  was  first  entered  by  the  schooner  Jackall,  tender  to  the  But- 
tarworth,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1793.     The  year  in  which  this 
harbor  was  first  entered  is  among  the  most  noted  of  its  history.     Captain 
Brown,  the  discoverer,  together  with  Captain  Gardner,  of  the  Prince  le 
Boo,  were  murdered  by  native  pirates.     The  vessels  were  captured  and 
taken  out  of  the  harbor  round  to  Waikiki  Roads,  which,  till  then,  was 
the  principal  anchorage  for  vessels  visiting  Oahu,  but  were  both  retaken 
again  by  the  seamen  belonging  to  them.    Kalanikapule,  the  King  of  Oahu^ 
was  one  of  the  actors  in  this  tragedy,  and  that  too  in  the  murder  of  his 
ally,  who  was  principally  instrumental  in  defeating  Eeao  at  Kalauao,  a 
filibustering  chief  from  the  Island  of  Kauai,  who  was  bent  upon  subduing 
Oahu  to  vassalage.    Captain  Brown,  on  return  from  his  war  expedition, 
tred  a  salute  in  honor  of  the  victory ;  a  wad  from  one  of  his  guns  en- 
tered the  cabin  window  of  the  American  sloop  Lady  Washington,  and 
Idiled  Captain  Kendrick.    His  interment,  under  the  English  burial  ser- 
fice,  ia  noted  as  the  first  at  the  islands  accompanied  with  Christian  rites, 
ne  ceremony  was  deemed  by  the  natives  then  as  a  solemn  sorcery.   The 
grave  was  rined  the  same  night  for  the  sake  of  the  winding-sheet     We 
give  this  piece  of  history  as  a  notable  starting  point,  or  *'  fixed  monument^** 
It  the  professionals  say,  in  our  survey  of  the  harbor.    It  serves,  too,  in 
distinguishing  rather  vividly  the  difference  between  the  antagonism  of 
dvilization  and  savagery  sixty-two  years  ago  and  the  polka  reunions  of 
the  races  at  the  present  day. 

The  harbor  is  a  deep  basin  in  the  ooc al  reef^  through  which  the  fresh 
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The  depth  of  water  varies  from  four  to  Bix-and-a-half  fathoms.  The  bot- 
tom is  deep,  stiflf  mud — the  best  of  holding  ground.  Vessels  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor  are  perfectly  secure  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the 
strongest  southerly  gales,  when  the  wind  is  directly  in  from  the  sea,  the 
harbor  is  well  protected  by  the  reef  outside  of  it.  About  one-third  of 
the  basin,  or  harbor  proper,  at  the  north  end,  is  filled  with  mud — a  de- 
posit from  the  Nuuanu  Valley  stream.  This  can  be  converted  at  pleasuiB 
mto  a  harbor  for  ships  by  dredging. 

The  channel,  which  Includes  the  outer  harbor,  is  about  one  mile  in 
length,  narrow  and  rather  tortuous.  Its  sides  are  bold  coral  reeis,  and 
susceptible,  when  the  wants  of  commerce  demand  it,  of  being  converted 
into  wharf  fronts  the  entire  length  on  both  sides  to  the  bar,  making  there- 
by a  harbor  of  the  present  channel,  which,  under  the  mooring  system, 
could  be  made  to  accommodate  a  number  of  vessels,  little  suspected  by 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  real  size  of  the  basin  and  channel.  The 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  twenty-one-and-a-haif  feetatJow  tide,  which 
rises  and  falls  throughout  the  group  about  two  feet.  The  bottom  is  sand, 
and  about  one  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  can  be  deepened  with  small 
expense,  under  competent  direction,  so  as  to  admit  the  largest  vessels 
afloat.  The  shape  of  the  harbor  and  channel  is  such  as  to  ofl'er  as  much 
wharf  facilities  as  any  harbor  of  its  area  in  the  world.  The  reefs  on  both 
tides  are  easy  of  improvement,  and  with  extent  enough  of  themselves  for 
a  first-class  city. 

There  are  five  good  wharves,  at  which  vessels  of  1 ,500  tons  can  dis- 
charge or  take  in  cargo.  These  wharves  furnish  about  six  hundred  feet 
wharfage  front.  The  government  are  now  constructing  new  piers,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  before  the  end  of  twelve  months,  one  thousand  feet  of 
additional  wharfage  will  be  ready  for  use. 

This  port  is  so  easy  of  access,  that  any  sailing  directions  for  it  are  al- 
most superfluous.  The  trade  wind  blows  over  the  islands  about  nine 
months  of  the  year,  from  March  to  November;  during  the  winter  months 
the  south  and  west  winds  prevail,  and  bring  usually  a  great  quantity  of 
rain.  These  months  are  generally  stormy,  and  during  them  it  is  unsafe 
to  anchor  in  the  roads.  Most  of  the  marine  disasters  occurring  about  the 
islands,  are  in  December,  January,  and  February.  When  the  trade  wind 
prevails,  vessels  should  approach  the  islands  and  run  along  to  the  north- 
ward of  Hawaii,' Maui,  and  Molokai,  distant  from  the  land  say  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles,  and  passing  through  the  channel  between  Molokai  and  Oi^hvu 
which  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  width,  run  along  the  shore  from  Coco 
Head  (the  most  eastern  point  of  Oahu)  to  Diamond  Head,  keeping  the 
shore  two  or  three  miles  distant  The  reefs  extend  only  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore  between  these  headlands.  Diamond  Head  is  about  four 
miles  distant  from  the  anchorage.  Vessels  wishing  a  pilot  should  hoist 
the  usual  pilot  signal  at  the  fore  as  soon  as  the  town  and  shipping  cova^ 
in  sight  Skillful  pilots  are  always  in  readiness,  and  the  port  is  provided 
with  a  steam- tug,  adapted  to  towing  vessels  in  and  out  the  harbor.  Her 
service  is  generally  needed  when  the  trade  wind  is  fresh.  Vessels  not 
wishing  a  pilot,  can  pass  Diamond  Head  about  one  mile  distant  from  the 
shore,  and  head  for  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  The  anchorage  is  indi- 
cated by  a  white  iron  buoy  in  twelve  fathoms,  and  ships  not  wishing  to 
enter  the  harbor  can  anchor  anywhere  near  the  above  buoy,  and  outside 
water  from  the  Nuuanu  stream  reaches  the  sea,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing one  hundred  and  eighty  vessels  in  its  present  almost  unimproved  state. 
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the  ^'spar  buoy  "  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel.    The  trade  wind  always 
blows  off  shore. 

The  site  of  Honolulu  is  good,  rising  gradually  from  the  sea  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  twenty  feet    The  ground  is  volcanic  soil,  with  a  coral  rock 
basis — the  very  best  foundation  for  building.     The  surrounding  scenery, 
as  oft  told,  is  raade  up  of  everlasting  green  mountains  and  valleys.    The 
immediate  vicinity  is  diversified  with  hill  and  plain,  susceptible  of  much 
adornment,  as  running  water  is  abundant,  and  can  be  led  to  all  parts. 
Much  has  already  been  done  to  beautify  the  environs  of  the  town  in  the 
shape  of  cottages  and  trees,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  we  shall 
tee.    The  scenery  of  this  island  is  picturesque ;  ft  is  .well  watered,  salu- 
brious, and  fertile  throughout,  and  its  topography  such  that  a  railroad 
may  be  constructed  around^  it  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  doubtless  will 
be  whenever  it  will  pay. 

Its  productions  are  various,  mostly  tropical  fruits,  vegetables,  and  poul- 
try, to  supply  the  residents  and  shipping  in  port.  Grazing  is  carried  on 
largely  and  at  a  profit,  and  is  the  chief  business  of  this  island  in  the  agri- 
cultural line.  Being  the  center  of  Hawaiian  commerce,  it  draws  its  sup- 
plies mainly  from  the  other  islands  for  consumption  and  shipping  to  for- 
eign ports.  A  large  fleet  of  coasters  of  every  description,  from  the  non- 
pareil clipper  schooner  to  the  sand  barge,  are  employed  in  this  trade, 
leaving  daily  for,  and  returning  from,  the  other  islands.  One  or  more 
iteamers,  adapted  to  the  trade,  and  running  regularly  and  permanently 
between  the  islands,  is  yet  a  desideratum. 

The  town  of  Honolulu  and  shipping  in  port  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  good  water,  brought  down  in  iron  pipes  from  exhaustless  sources 
near  the  mountains ;  2,000  barrels  of  domestic  salt  beef,  about  3,000  bar- 
rels of  domestic  flour,  equal  to  any  imported,  as  well  as  large  quantities 
of  firewood,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  are 
annually  furnished  at  this  port  to  merchant  and  whale  ships.  Native  as 
well  as  foreign  seamen  can  be  obtained  at  this  port  at  short  notice  for 
▼oyages  to  any  part  of  the  world ;  wages  average  about  fifteen  dollars  per 
mouui  for  merchant  service,  and  a  hundred-and-fortieth  lay  for  the  whal- 
ing service. 

The  average  value  of  imports  at  Honolulu  for  the  last  few  years  con- 
liderably  exceed  a  million  of  dollars,  coming  from  every  quarter  of  the 
commercial  world.  ,  This  port  seems  to  be  a  focus  at  which  the  commerce 
from  every  point  of  the  compass  in  the  Pacific  concentrates.  Its  geo- 
graphical position  in  relation  to  the  Old'  and  New  World  tends  unavoid- 
ably to  make  it  such. 

The  population  of  Honolulu  is  somewhat  fluctuating ;  during  the  fall 
and  winter  season  it  is  as  high  as  10,000  or  12,000,  caused  by  the  influx 
of  seamen,  and  also  natives  from  the  other  islands  of  the  group.  At  other 
leasons  of  the  year  it  may  be  as  low  as  7,000  or  8,000.  There  are  four 
•hip  chandlery  stores,  about  twenty  importing  houses,  and  from  fifty  to 
sixty  retail  stores,  twelve  hotels,  nine  or  ten  physicians,  and  five  printing 
offices.  There  are  six  church  edifices,  some  of  them  very  substantial  spe- 
cimens of  architecture,  and  capable  of  accommodating  each  from  300  to 
3^000  persons.  The  schools  are  numerous,  both  for  the  native  and  foreign 
ehildren,  and  it  is  generally  thought,  by  those  most  capable  of  judging, 
that  the  advantages  aflforded  in  Honolulu  for  a  thorough  education  are 
equal  to  those  of  New  England,  excepting  only  her  universities  and  col- 
kigaa. 
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Aside  from  these  elements  of  material  prosperity,  there  are  gathered 
together  in  Honohilu  many  facilities  for  real  intellectual  and  social  enjoy- 
ments; also  many  other  diversions,  said  to  be  enjoyments,  which  are  not 
80  intellectual.  There  is  a  college  of  physicians,  an  incorporated  college 
for  students,  delightfully  located  at  Punahou.  The  postal  arrangements 
with  the  Old^World  are  complete,  and  correspondence  is  carried  on  with 
all  parts  of  the  world  regularly  and  without  confusion. 

There  are  three  weekly  and  two  monthly  journals  printed  in  Honolulu, 
in  both  the  Hawaiian  and  English  languages.  They  are  conducted  with 
more  or  less  ability,  with  a  high  or  low  moral  tone,  according  to  the  edi- 
torial caliber  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  their  respective  sup- 
porters. 

We  avoid  drawing  comparisons  between  this  harbor  and  any  of  the 
other  harbors  of  the  Hawaiian  group.  Commerce,  with  its  true  instincts, 
always  alights  upon  the  best,  and  converts  it  into  a  metropolis.  This  har- 
bor is  an  exemplification  of  the  assertion,  not  to  be  disputed  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  we  think  it  would  be  well 
for  all  to  lend  tneir  good  will  to  make  it  the  center  of  that  wide  commerce 
for  which  it  is  so  favorably  situated,  and  thereby  benefit  themselves  in  a 
wise  way. 

Before  closing  our  remarks  on  the  harbor  of  Hnnolulu,  perhaps  w© 
ought  to  allude  to  its  wants.  A  lighthouse  ought  to  be  erected  forthwith 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  The  necessities  of  our  commerce  demand 
this  improvement.  The  fearful  disasters  and  losses  near  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  for  the  last  few  years,  and  all  for  the  want  of  one,  call  loudly 
for  such  a  safeguard.  Aside  from  the  losses  which  it  would  be  the  meana 
of  preventing,  it  would  be  the  greatest  accommodation  to  vessels,  in  en- 
abling them  to  come  in  and  go  out  at  all  times,  night  or  day ;  thus  saving 
••time,  which  is  money,"  or  will  be  as  the  "star  of  empire"  approaches 
onr  meridian.  We  believe  a  proper  lighthouse  might  be  built  by  private 
parties,  and  that  ships  visiting  this  port  would  consent  willingly  to  be 
taxed  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  for  this  kind  of  insurance  or  safeguard  ; 
and  that  the  amount  of  tax  so  levied  would  be  nearly  or  quite  sufficient 
to  induce  private  parties  to  erect  one  without  delay. 

But  a  want  much  more  felt  is  a  marine  railway  for  repairing  ships.  We 
are  surprised  that  no  attempt  to  construct  a  railway  has  ever  been  carried 
<mt  here.  The  present  mode  of  repairing  vessels  is  very  expensive,  while 
the  repairing  of  the  hull  of  large  steamers  at  this  port  is  almost  imprac- 
ticable at  present  We  are  assured  that  the  cost  of  a  substantial  railway 
for  the  present  wants  of  commerce  will  not  exceed  $25,000,  and  it  would 
be  a  fortune  to  any  person  or  company  who  undertook  it  with  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

CHAPTER   II. 
BXJLHD  or  UAjn,  (WltntKK  DIYISIOlf,)  PORT  OF  LAILA.INA. 

Lahaina,  (anciently  called  Lele,  from  the  short  stay  of  Chiefs  there,) 
is  pleasantly  located  on  the  western  shore  of  West  Maui,  and  is  in  West 
long.  156°  41'  and  North  lat.  24®  51'  50".  It  may  be  considered  as  the 
seeond  port  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as,  next  to  Honolulu,  it  is   most 

Suierally  frequented  by  the  whaling  fleet  which  touch  at  the  island  in 
e  spring  and  fall  for  recruits  and  refreshments. 
This  town  was  selected  by  Kamehameha  HI.  and  his  chiefs,  to  be  the 
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of  gOT«nimeBi  of  the  group,  and  it  continued  such  till  the  trouble- 
tome  timeB  of  1843,  when  he  removed  the  rovai  residence  to  Honolulu, 
Itft  public  buildings  are  few.  It  has  two  churches,  a  hospital,  a  *^  palace,^ 
which  from  the  snchorage  looms  up  and  appears  a  stately  building,  but 
k  &8t  going  to  ruin  from  neglect.  There  are  three  ship  chandlery  stores, 
tome  fifteen  retail  stores,  and  three  practicing  physicians.  The  best 
seminary  on  the  islands  for  the  education  of  natives,  is  located  about  two 
miles  back  of  the  village.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  capable  foreign 
leacbera,  and  is  sustained  by  the  government  It  numbers  from  sixty  to 
eighty  students. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  village  on  the  group  that  presents  to  the  stranger 
a  more  striking  tropical  appearance  than  does  Lahaina.  There  is  one 
principal  street,  several  miles  in  length,  intersected  with  many  others, 
lined  with  large  kukui  trees,  which  cover  the  road,  rendering  it  in  places 
a  shady  and  cool  bower.  These  trees  remind  one  of  the  noble  branching 
«lnis  of  New  Haven,  though  the  shade  of  the  kukui  is  denser  and  cooler. 
Numerous  groves  of  cocoanuts  and  tall  bananas  line  the  beach  and  en- 
virons, while  grape  and  other  vines  almost  bury  in  their  foliage  many  of 
the  cottages.  There  is  no  spot  on  these  islands  equal  to  Lahaina  for 
gardening  or  raising  fruit  and  vegetables  of  every  description,  owing  to 
the  abundant  supply  of  water. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Maui  are  far  more  advanced  in  the  knowledge 
of  self-government,  and  also  in  agriculture,  and  consequently  are  more 
independent  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  islands  of  our  group.  This 
is  owing  mainly  to  the  influence  of  old  Governor  Hoapili,  who  governed 
the  island  for  some  twenty  years,  and  who  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
republican  ideas.  Whenever  he  undertook  any  public  work,  he  first  called 
the  common  people  together  to  advise  with  them,  telling  them  that  the 
work,  if  needed,  was  for  their  good ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  always  yielded 
to  the  popular  voice.  The  successors  of  Hoapili  have  been  intelligent 
governors,  and,  in  a  measure,  carried  out  his  popular  views.  Hence  it  is 
that  far  more  attention  is  paid  by  the  natives  of  Maui  to  agriculture,  and 
iooie  of  the  common  people  have  become  independent. 

The  anchorage  being  an  open  roadstead,  vessels  can  always  approach 
or  leave  it  with  any  wind  that  blows.  No  pilot  is  needed  here.  Vessels 
generally  approach  through  the  channel  between  Maui  and  Molokai, 
standing  well  over  to  Lanai,  as  far  as  the  trade  will  carry  them,  then  take 
the  sea  breeze,  which  sets  in  during  the  forenoon,  and  head  for  the  town. 
The  anchorage  is  about  ten  miles  in  extent  along  the  shore  and  from 
within  a  cablets  length  of  the  reef  in  seven  fathoms  of  water,  to  a  distance 
of  three  miles  out  with  some  twenty-five  fathoms,  affording  abundant 
room  for  as  large  a  fleet  as  can  ever  be  collected  here.  The  holding 
ground,  with  clear  anchors,  is  considered  good,  though  somewhat  rocky, 
and  little  or  no  danger  is  ever  experienced,  more  than  usual  where  a 
number  of  ships  congregate.  The  best  anchorage  is  opposite  the  native 
church  in  about  fifteen  fathoms.  There  has  been  generally  during  the 
winter  months  a  southerly  storm,  which  the  natives  call  a  **  Kona,"  but  it 
•eldom  or  ever  comes  when  there  is  a  fleet  in  port,  or  so  strong  that  a 
vessel  cannot  ride  it  out  in  perfect  safety.  There  has  never  yet  been  any 
vessel  lost  at  this  port  by  stress  of  weather ;  and  but  one,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, which  was  lost  on  the  reef  some  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
channel    It  was  a  remark  of  old  Capt  Buttler,  who  resided  here  for 
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many  years,  that  he  never  saw  it  blow  so  hard  here  as  to  endanger  a  ship 
at  anchor  with  good  tackle;  and  the  immunity  from  accident  to  the 
shipping  which  have  visited  the  port,  is  the  best  proof  of  its  safety. 

As  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  first  whale  ships  that  visited  these 
islands  and  touched  at  this  port,  were  the  Bellina,  Capt.  Gardner,  and 
- — ' ,  Capt.  Worth,  which  was  some  where  about  1819.  A  few  north- 
west traders  touched  here  from  1799  to  the  date  above  given,  but  that 
trade  dropping  off,  the  whaler  was  a  welcome  visitor,  and  we  are  informed 
by  old  Mr,  White  that  the  **  Old  Palace  "  was  first  built  as  a  home  to  en- 
tertain them.  It  was  erected  by,  or  under  the  direction  of  Kahekili,  (Old 
Thunder,)  who  at  that  time  was  the  head  roan  of  Kamehameha  I. 

In  1842,  Capt.  John  Stetson  was  appointed  the  first  American  Vice- 
Consular  Agent  at  this  port,  and  from  the  records  kept  in  the  consulate 
ofiice,  we  gather  the  following  table  of  the  number  of  ships  touching  at 
this  port  in  the  course  of  each  year  since  that  date.  Most  of  the  ships 
touched  in  the  spring  and  again  in  the  fall.  The  figures  are  the  total 
arrivals  for  the  years : — 


1842 

40 

1846 

..   895 

1850 

.    102 

1854 

..   207 

1848 

96 

1847 

..   202 

1851 

..   110 

1855 

..   171 

1844 

..   291 

1848 

..   161 

1852 

..   187 

1856 

111 

1845 

..   245 

1849 

..   155 

1863 

..   170 

To  whale  ships  no  port  at  the  islands  offers  better  facilities  for  all  their 
business  (with  the  exception  of  heavy  repairs)  than  does  Lahaina.  As  it 
is  on  this  island,  and  but  a  short  distance  that  the  extensive  potato  fields 
are  located  that  have  furnished  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  for  many 
years,  and  also  the  large  sugar  plantations  from  which  the  best  sugar  and 
molasses  are  procured,  and  fine  herds  of  cattle  which  dress  up  better  than 
any  beef  slaughtered  for  market  that  can  be  produced  on  the  group. 

Efforts  have  been  made  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  introduce  the 
■  Tombez  "  variety  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  last  fall  season  we  were  able 
to  supply  fully  the  demand  of  as  good  an  article  as  has  ever  been  offered 
in  the  market.  Fruits  are  generally  abundant.  The  grape  seems  to  luxu- 
riate in  the  rich  soil,  and  the  sunny,  clear  weather  of  Lahaina,  as  it  is,  par 
excellence^  the  fruit  of  this  place  or  islands.  Figs,  bananas,  and  melons 
are  produced  in  abundance,  and  pumpkins  enough  for  all  New  England 
to  make  pies  for  a  general  thanksgiving.  All  other  supplies  needed  by 
merchant  or  whale  snips  can  always  be  procured  at  this  port. 

In  riding  through  "Tropic  road,"  a  few  days  since,  we  counted  twenty 
rarieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  growing  by  the  road  side,  and  presenting 
within  a  mile's  ride,  as  fine  specimens  of  tropical  productions  as  any 
similar  drive  to  be  found  on  the  islands. 

The  population  of  Lahaina  is  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred,  the  foreign 
part  of  which  will  not  probably  exceed  one  to  two  hundred.  The  causes 
that  have  been  at  work  depopulating  the  islands  have  likewise  tended  to 
reduce  the  numbers  here.  "  Years  ago  there  was  a  hut  under  every  bread 
fruit  tree,"  was  the  statement  of  an  old  man  who  has  seen  the  four  Kame- 
hamehas  as  the  rulers  of  the  land.  So  far  as  local  diseases,  we  are 
singularly  free.  The  climate  is  unequaled  ;  the  mild  sea  breezes  temper 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  cool  breeze  of  the  night  makes  sleeping  a 
luxury  to  be  enjoyed. 
Epidemics  do  not  seem  to  act  with  the  virulence  that  they  do  at  some 
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other  places.  There  were  but  seven  fatal  cases  of  small  pox,  while  some 
diattricta  counted  by  thousands.  The  ^*  boohoo  fever,"  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  said  to  hare  appeared  first  at  this  place,  but  which  has  now  entirely 
disappeared,  or  exista  only  in  isolated  cases,  is  not  considered  acclimated 

tmODg  UB. 

CHAPTER   III. 

ULAKD  OF  HAWAn,  BAST  BIDS— PORT  OF  IITLa 

HiLo,  or  Waiakea  harbor,  (called  in  many  charts  Byron's  Bay,)  situated 
OD  the  east  side  of  Hawaii,  in  latitude  19^  44'  N.  and  longitude  155°  03' 
W^  is  most  delightfully  located ;  and  on  approaching  it  from  sea,  the 
whole  surrounding  country  being  well  studded  with  trees  and  perennial 
verdure,  even  to  the  water's  edge,  and  presenting  none  of  that  bleak  and 
Arid  appearance  which  is  so  common  and  remarkably  striking  upon  near- 
iQg  most  of  the  other  ports,  it  exhibits  probably,  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  extremely  picturesque  sites  that  the  islands  can  afford. 

The  harbor,  which  is  a  natural  one,  being  formed  seaward  by  a  reef 
Composed  of  coral,  sand,  and  lava,  and  extending  from  east  to  west,  some 
1,500  fathoms,  assumes  a  somewhat  semi-circular  shape,  the  diameter  of 
^hich  is  from  1,000  to  1,200  fathoms;  it  is  spacious  and  extensive,  well-, 
protected,  and  being  seldom  visited  by  strong  winds,  affords  a  most  con- 
wenient  and  safe  asylum  for  vessels. 

The  depths  of  water  in  the  harbor  varies  from  3  to  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
fathoms,  ships  generally  anchoring  in  from  five  to  six  fathoms,  and  the 
1x>ttom  being  composed  chiefiy  of  mud  and  sand,  and  being  free  from 
sunken  rocks,  sand  bars,  or  any  similar  obstruction,  it  gives  a  most  excel- 
lent holding  ground  for  ships. 

The  harbor,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  is  capable  of  holding  with 
safety  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels ;  but  with  a  little  enter- 
prise, and  an  outlay  of  capital,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  erect  piers,  docks, 
and  other  improvements,  how  much  larger  a  number  it  would  accom- 
modate is  impossible  to  say  ;  but,  being  accessible  at  all  times  to  ships  of 
the  largest  class,  it  derives  from  nature  all  the  advantages  and  peculiar 
^ilities  favorable  for  a  great  commercial  station. 

The  coarse,  on  entering  the  harbor  of  Waiakea,  is  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  channel.  The  narrowest  navigable  part  between  the  shore  and  the 
reef  is  upwards  of  500  fathoms.  Were  it  not  for  fear  of  vitiating  insurances, 
the  services  of  a  pilot  would  seldom  be  required  by  ships  possessing 
'^ Wilkes*^  chart  of  the  harbor.  Still,  as  the  winds  at  times  are  baffling, 
it  is  always  safer  to  take  a  pilot,  of  which  there  are  two  regularly  com- 
mifisioned,  ever  ready  and  on  the  alert  to  offer  their  services  when  a  ves- 
sel comes  in  sight  The  charge  of  pilotage,  as  at  the  port  of  Honolulu, 
is  calculated  according  to  the  vessers  draft  of  water,  namely,  one  dollar 
per  foot,  inward  and  outward. 

As  the  trade  winds  prevail  here,  it  would  as  a  general  rule  be  advisable 
for  ships  upon  approaching  the  port  to  keep  well  to  the  eastward,  letting 
the  harbor  bear  about  S.  W. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  state  here  a  fact,  probably  not  generally 
known,  that  never  has  a  ship  been  wrecked  in  this  harbor,  nor  on  the  im- 
mediate coast. 

The  number  of  whale  ships  annually  visiting  this  port,  independent  of 
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merchant  vessels,  etc.,  taking  the  last  five  years  as  an  average,  has  been 
sixty-five.  As  inducements,  for  whale  ships  especially,  to  visit  this  port, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  very  rarely  does  the  ship  master  ex- 
perience difficulty  or  trouble  with  his  crew,  which  fact  can  be  attributed 
to  no  other  course  than  that  of  the  impossibility  of  the  men  obtaining 
anything  in  the  shape  of  intoxicating  liquors,  for  the  sale  of  which  happily, 
no  license  has  been  granted  on  this  island  ;  and  so  stringent  is  the  law, 
that  the  victualling  houses  are  strictly  prohibited  from  even  making  beer, 
or  giving  it  to  their  boarders.  Seldom  either  does  a  ship  lose  any  of  its 
crew  from  desertion,  so  efficient  are  the  means  of  retaking  them,  that 
slight  indeed  is  the  chance  of  escape. 

We  will  mention  what  ships  can  obtain  :  in  the  first  place,  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  fresh  water  can  be  had  all  the  year  round  from  the  nu- 
merous streams  and  rivulets  which  empty  themselves  into  the  bay ;  a 
supply  of  recruits,  such  as  sweet  potatoes,  squashes,  bananas,  cabbages, 
oranges,  (when  in  season,)  firewood,  beef  and  pork,  and  poultry  can  always 
be  obtained,  and  Irish  potatoes,  although  not  grown  in  the  neighborhood, 
are  procured  in  readiness  for  the  whaling  fieet  at  the  fall  and  spring  of 
the  year.  Bread,  flour,  salt  provisions,  ship  chandlery,  and  groceries,  and 
in  fact  everything  in  the  way  of  a  ship^s  requirements  can  now  be  pro- 
cured from  the  several  stores  in  the  bay. 

With  regard  to  the  temperature  of  Hilo,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  equality ; 
and  though  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  humid,  the  climate  may  be,  and 
is,  considered  salubrious  and  temperate.  A  supply  of  timber  being  an  in- 
dispensable for  the  success  of  a  commercial  place,  is  an  article  in  which 
Hilo  is  by  no  means  lacking,  as  the  woods  extend  far  back  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  reach  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  sea  coast,  containing  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply,  a  great  deal  of  which,  (the  ohia  for  instance,) 
for  durability  in  a  great  measure  resembles  the  oak,  and  is  for  many 
purposes  admirably  adapted  for  ship  use,  for  anchor  stocks,  etc.,  and  the 
cost  of  which,  as  compared  with  the  same  at  other  ports,  is  very  reasona- 
ble. 

Such  are  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  Hilo.  The  trade,  or  agri- 
cultural pursuits  that  are  carried  on  for  export,  are  too  trifling  at  present 
to  deserve  much  notice  ;  but  as  this  article  is  intended  to  give  some  truth- 
ful account,  however  imperfect,  of  the  diflerent  enterprises  of  which  Hilo 
can  boast,  we  may  be  excused  for  submitting  a  few  statements  with  respect 
to  the  commerce  carried  on  by  its  residents. 

The  principle  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  arrow-root,  pulu,  goat-skins, 
hides,  sugar,  molasses,  and  syrup,  (the  production  of  the  three  latter  named 
commodities  have  considerably  varied  of  late  years,)  but  all  of  which  might 
be  very  extensively,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  profitably  raised,  were  the 
communications  with  the  interior  of  the  country  more  accessible,  where 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres,  having  a  soil  of  extraordinary 
fertility,  at  present  uncultivated,  congenial  to,  and  capable  of  producing 
most  abundant  crops ;  but  the  state  of  the  roads  renders  them  almost  im- 
passable to  any  but  foot  passengers,  and  the  hitherto  most  expeditions 
mode  of  conveyance  being  by  means  of  sticks  slung  across  a  native's 
shoulders,  with  the  burdens  at  the  ends,  make  it  much  to  be  regretted 
that,  although  so  favorable  to  commerce,  Hilo,  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  is  so  lamentably  crippled.  With  more  available  roads  and  bridges, 
but  few  ports  on  any  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  with  an  industrioui 
population^  could  pour  into  the  market  such  an  amount  of  produce. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 
wgLAjn>  aw  ■AWAzi;  wm  tn>«— poxtb  of  kawaihas  and  kbauuuaxua* 


Kawaihab,  (pronounced  generally  Tow-a  kiffh,)  is  a  small  village  on 
the  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  western  shore  of  Hawaii,  with  scarcely 
so  object  to  attract  a  resident.  Excepting  a  few  cocoanut  trees  which 
line  the  water's  edge,  there  is  hardly  any  foliage  to  be  seen  in  the  village 
or  on  the  hills  back  of  it  It  derives  its  importance  from  being  the  port 
of  the  rich  and  extensive  grazing  uplands  of  Waimea — one  of  the  finest 
agricultural  districts  of  the  islands,  which  has  not  yet  developed  its  full 
resources.  Just  back  of  the  town  there  exist  the  ruins  of  one  of  those 
large  heiau'i,  or  idol  temples.  It  is  the  most  perfect  one  now  existing  on 
the  islands.  It  was  this  temple  which  the  young  Kamehameha  II.,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  went  up  to  consecrate,  accompanied  by  his  priests; 
and  it  was  here,  in  the  midst  of  his  revelry,  that  he  brought  the  tabu 
ijitem  to  an  end. 

Eawaihae  is  situated  on  the  nortb-east  side  of  the  bay  in  N.  lat.  20° 
04',  and  W.  long.  165**  62'.    The  bay  is  well  sheltered  from  the  trades,  but 
open  to  the  southerly  winds,  and  affords  a  good  anchorage,    Vessels  bound 
for  Kawaihae  from  the  windward,  should  keep  Kohala  point  distant  about 
four  miles,  keep  along  the  land  in  a  southerly  direction  for  about  twenty 
iQiles  till  they  come  in  sight  of  Macy  &  Law^s  store,  then  stand  directly 
in  the  bay  till  you  open  a  large  gulch  on  the  north-east  shore,  running 
down  to  the  water.     Before  closing  this  gulch,  drop  anchor  in  ten  or 
twelve  fathoms.     The  best  anchorage  for  whale  ships  is  from  three  to  five 
Cables^  length  from  the  northern  shore,  and  in  about  twelve  fathoms  water. 
The  bottom  of  the  bay  is  fine  coral  sand  or  blue  mud,  but  closer  in,  where 
•mall  schooners  anchor,  the  bottom  is  somewhat  rocky.    The  wind  is 
usually  off-shore,  though  when  the  trade  is  light,  sea  and  land  breezes 
alternate.    The  usual  pilot  signal  will  bring  ofi"  a  pilot,  from  three  to  ten 
miles.      The  best  course  for  square  rigged  vessels  from  Honolulu  to 
Boiiraihae,  if  the  trade  wind  is  not  to  far  to  the  eastward,  is  for  them  to 
keep  on  the  southern  tack  so  long  as  they  can  head  up  S.  £. ;  if  the  wind 
ahonld  head  them  off  south  of  S.  E.,  it  would  be  well  to  tack  towards 
Laoai,  stand   on   to   within  twelve  or  fifteen   miles,  and   then   back    to 
3.  E. ,  which  will  bring  them  over  on  the  west  side  of  Hawaii,  where 
they  can  take  the  sea  breeze  for  Kealakeakua  or  Kawaihae.    Forty  or  fifty 
whale  ships  have  annually  visited  this  port  for  the  l^st  few  years,  to  pro- 
cure salted  beef  and  Irish  potatoes,  which  are  considered  the  finest  pro- 
duced on  the  islands.     During  1866,  about  1,600  barrels  of  beef  and  over 
5,000  barrels  of  Irish  potatoes  have  been  furnished  as  supplies  to  vessels 
touching  here.     Besides  the  above  the  exports  of  the  place  have  consisted 
of  fresh  beef,  pork,  fowls,  beans,  some  20,000  lbs.  wool,  1,200  bullock  hi^es, 
5^000  goat  skins,  36,000  lbs.  tallow,  dsc,  &c, 

Kkalakbakua,  or  Kaawaloa  as  the  Hawaiians  generally  prefer  to  call 
it,  is  located  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  western  side  of  Hawaii, 
in  lat  19**  26'  N.,  and  long.  156^  03'  W.  The  bay  is  about  900  fathoms 
broad  and  1,200  fathoms  in  length.  Kealakeakua  was  long  celebrated  as 
the  residence  of  the  early  kings  of  Hawaii.  It  was  in  its  neighborhood 
also  that  there  existed  the  famous  city  of  refuge,  which  afforded  an  inviol- 
able sanctuary"  to  the  guilty  fugitive  who  was  so  favored  as  to  gain  its 
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precincts.  To  it  the  man-slayer  who  had  broken  a  tabu,  the  thief,  and 
even  the  murderer,  fled  from  his  incensed  pursuers  and  was  secure.  Its 
gates  were  always  open  to  admit  the  refugee.  The  celebrity  which  thia 
port  acquired  by  the  visit  and  murder  of  Capt.  Cook,  and  its  being  laid 
down  accurately  on  the  early  charts,  caused  it  to  be  visited  more  by  war 
ships  and  whalemen  than  the  other  ports  of  the  group. 

The  village  is  located  on  the  sea-shore  and  comprises  perhaps  a  hundred 
houses.  In  the  farming  districts,  two  to  four  miles  from  the  village,  quite 
a  large  number  of  foreigners  reside,  some  engaged  in  raising  cotfee.  A 
number  of  young  orange  groves  are  under  cultivation,  which  promise  in 
a  few  years  to  yield  large  crops. 

The  best  anchorage  for  ships  visiting  the  bay,  is  on  the  north  side 
under  a  bluff  between  six  and  seven  hundred  feet  high,  one-third  of  a  mile 
from  the  sand  beach  on  the  east  side,  and  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
bluff  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay.  The  water  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
fathoms  deep.  A  ship  can  lie  there  at  all  times  in  perfect  safety  from 
wind  or  sea.  The  northwest  part  of  the  bay  is  about  forty  fathoms  deep. 
Outside  of  this  the  water  is  shoaler,  being  twenty-two  fathoms,  leaving  a 
basin  within  which  fifty  or  sixty  ships  can  be  accommodated  here  at  one 
time.  Most  of  the  ships  that  visit  here,  come  after  December  and  during 
the  spring.  Capt.  Cumings  has  a  tank  for  watering  ships  that  will  bold 
sixteen  hundred  barrels.  The  following  articles  can  be  obtained  at  thia 
port: — wood,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  squashes,  melons,  cabbages, 
oranges,  from  September  to  February,  beef,  best  quality,  mutton,  goata, 
turkeys,  and  fowls,  as  well  as  pigs  in  any  quantity;  also,  coffee,  best  quality, 
besides  many  kinds  of  fruits,  such  as  bananas,  guavas,  papaias,  cocoa- 
nuts,  <fec. 

From  eighteen  to  twenty  ships  usually  touch  here  in  the  course  of  a  year* 
The  weather  is  generally  good — there  are  usually  not  more  than  six  or 
eight  days  out  of  the  year  that  can  be  called  bad.  This  port  is  considered 
by  masters  of  ships  as  one  of  the  best  places  to  do  work  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  excepting  only  Honolulu. 

After  a  residence  there  of  eleven  years,  Capt.  Cumings  states  that  he 
has  seen  ships  lying  here  during  the  worst  of  weather,  but  never  saw  one 
in  any  danger.  Irish  potatoes  can  be  raised  within  two  miles  of  the  bay 
of  the  finest  quality,  but  no  one  p«iys  any  attention  to  their  culture.  For 
sailing  directions,  if  the  vessel  cannot  get  in  at  once  to  the  anchorage, 
keep  directly  off  the  bay  and  close  in,  say  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
shore.  Oftentimes,  north  of  the  bay,  there  will  be  a  current  setting 
north,  and  south  of  the  bay,  a  current  setting  south,  so  by  keeping  directly 
off  the  bay  both  currents  will  be  avoided.  There  is  a  regular  land  and 
sea  breeze,  the  latter  commencing  about  9  A.  M.,  and  lasting  until  sun- 
down ;  the  land  breeze  commences  about  8  o^clock  P.  M.,  and  lasts  until 
8  o'clock  A.  M.  It  is  strongest  about  day-light,  giving  ships  a  chance  to 
get  under  way  after  day-light  and  get  a  good  ofSng  before  the  wind 
changes. 

Masters  who  wish  to  anchor  their  vessels  in  the  bay  should  keep  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  the  shore,  where  they  will  have  the  strength  of  the 
land  breeze  and  get  the  sea  breeze  much  earlier  than  if  farther  off.  If  ten 
or  twelve  miles  off  shore,  they  will  not  get  the  sea  breeze  until  12  or  1 
oVlock,  while  all  the  forenoon  a  fine  breeze  blows  near  the  shore.  The 
sea  breeze  is  the  strongest  about  3  P.  M.     It  usually  prevails  from  about 
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K.  W^  but  is  sometimes  west  and  even  S,  W.    We  usually  have  about 

two  konas  during  the  winter.     The  wind  never  blows  with  any  strength 

in  the  bay.    In  the  country  they  last  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  and  do 

much  less  damage  than  on  most  other  parts  of  the  islands.    A  pilot  goes 

off  to  ships  if  a  signal  is  made  for  one,  otherwise  not 

CHAPTER  y. 

Bum  or  KAVAZ—POBn  of  WAIMXA,  XOLOA,  NAVILIWIU,  and  UAVAIML 

Wi  come  now  in  our  review  of  the  ports  of  the  islands  to  those  of 
Kauai,  which  is  the  most  northern  island  of  the  archipelago,  and  nearly 
drcular  in  form,  with  an  area  of  about  520  square  miles,  one  half  of  whi(;n 
is  adapted  to  grazing  and  cultivation.  Its  southern  point  lies  in  lat  21^ 
66',  its  northern  point  in  22®  7'.  Its  longitude  is  embraced  between  169® 
41'  and  160®  80'  West.  There  are  two  bays  and  two  open  roads,  used 
hf  coasting  vessels,  but  ships  now  rarely  anchor  in  them. 

Waimka  Habbor. — Tliis  is  an  open  roadstead,  sheltered  from  the  trade 
wind,  and  has  a  good  anchorage  for  whale  ships,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  Lahaina.  The  harbor  is  located  in  lat.  21®  57'  North,  long.  150® 
42^  West.  From  the  year  1825  to  1845  this  port  was  much  visited  by 
vhale  ships,  averaging  forty  to  fifty  ships  each  year,  but  of  late  years, 
owing  to  the  customs  regulations,  and  better  supplies  furnished  at  Hono- 
bin  and  Lahaina,  but  few^  whalers  have  anchored  or  touched  at  the  port, 
h  affords  by  far  the  best  anchorage  for  ships  to  be  had  at  Eauai,  and 
ti  deemed  safe  for  large  vessels,  except  from  December  to  March,  when 
the  south  winds  prevail.  The  best  anchorage  is  directly  opposite  the 
beach,  a  little  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  nver,  in  twelve  to  fifteen  fathoms, 
iboat  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  When  the  wind  is  fresh  the 
nrf  breaks  wildly  on  the  beach,  but  whale  boats  and  canoes  pass  through 
it  without  danger.  Sweet  potatoes,  and  most  of  the  island  fruits  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  poultry^and  pigs,  can  be  had  here  in  abundance  at 
ill  seasons  of  the  year.  It  was  at  Waimea  that  Oapt  Cook  first  anchored 
when  be  discovered  the  group  in  1778. 

KoLOA,  located  about  fifteen  miles  north  and  to  windward  of  Waimea, 
is  the  port  of  entry  of  this  island,  at  which  a  custom-house  oflScer  is  sta- 
tioned. The  anchorage  is  an  open  roadstead,  the  trade  wind  blowing 
iloDff  and  a  little  off  shore.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  trade  it  is  safe 
tor  shipa  to  anchor,  but  they  rarely  do  so,  preferring  to  procure  their 
mpplies  ^  lying  off  and  on."  The  anchorage  for  schooners  is  close  in 
diore,  in  four  to  six  fathoms  of  water,  where  it  is  somewhat  sheltered  from 
the  wind  by  a  bluff.  Owing  to  the  force  of  the  swell  and  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  south  wind  sweeps  around  the  headlands  of  the  island, 
nd  the  want  of  proper  buoys,  a  number  of  coasting  vessels  have  been 
wrecked  of  late  years  at  this  port  For  the  trade  of  the  port  there  is  a 
aoall  rude  pier  constructed,  which  might  be  improved  at  no  great  outlay 
ni  labor.  From  the  landing  there  is  a  good  carriage  road  to  the  town, 
distant  about  two  miles.  Large  quantities  of  firewood,  bullocks,  and 
•weet  potatoes,  are  furnished  to  whalers  at  this  port,  and  these  articles 
can  nowhere  be  procured  cheaper  or  better.  It  is  estimated  that  10,000 
barrels  of  sweet  potatoes  are  cultivated  annually  here,  which  are  thought 
to  be  the  best  on  the  islands.  Nearly  all  the  potatoes  furnished  for  the 
GaKfomia  market  are  produced  here.    Eoloa  baa  long  been  noted  for  its 
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sugar  plantations,  T?bich  are  considered  the  most  productive  on  the  group 
The  mills  are  at  present  owned  by  Messrs.  Wood  &  Burbank,  and  tai 
produce  this  year  (1 S67)  is  not  far  from  200  tons  of  sugar.  The  shipmeotq 
potatoes,  sugar,  and  molasses,  constitute  the  chief  trade  of  the  port.  Iti 
population  is  about  1,000. 

Nawiliwilli  Bay  is  distant  from  Eoloa  some  twelve  miles  to  the 
northeast.  It  is  frequented  only  by  coasters.  The  bar  has  three  to  three- 
and-a-half  fathoms  on  it,  and  the  bay  lies  directly  open  to  southeast  winds, 
during  which,  owing  to  the  heavy  swell,  it  is  unsafe  for  vessels  to  Ii€ 
there.  The  inner  harbor,  Niumalu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  twc 
fathoms  on  the  bar.  There  is,  however,  a  circuitous  channel  of  three 
fathoms  leading  into  it.  This  is  the  only  safe  anchorage  in  the  bay  fiff 
vessels  during  southeasterly  storms.  This  place  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor  and  judicial  officers  of  the  island.  The  Lihue  sugar  plaDtatUMi 
is  also  located  here. 

IIanalei  Harbor  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  during  tlie 
prevalence  of  the  trade  wind  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  til 
classes.  It  is  exposed  only  to  the  northwest  winds,  which,  however,  rarel? 
blow  here ;  and  even  in  the  strongest  west  and  northwest  gales,  small 
vessels  with  good  ground  tackle  can  lie  safely  under  the  lee  of  the  ree( 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  view  from  the  anchorage  is  one  d 
the  most  picturesque  in  the  world — towering  mountains,  covered  with 
woods,  cascades,  ravines,  and  the  Waiole  River,  with  one  of  the  richert 
valleys  in  our  group,  all  mingle  together  in  making  it  a  scene  of  unuaoal 
beauty. 

The  trade  of  the  port  is  now  very  limited  and  is  confined  to  a  t&m 
coasting  vessels,  which  supply  the  wants  of  the  natives  and  the  coABm 
plantations.  Whale  ships  seldom  visit  the  port  now.  The  steamer  Waal 
Point  used  to  make  this  one  of  her  stopping  places  in  her  trips  around 
the  island,  and  a  profitable  trade  was  being  established  by  her  at  the  tinM 
of  her  loss.  The  two  largest  coffee  plantatfons  on  the  islands  are  localad 
here,  producing  annually  150,000  to  200,000  pounds  of  coffee.  In  thf 
neighborhood  of  the  port  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  run  wild,  and  IE 
former  years  considerable  quantities  of  beef  were  packed  here,  but  owing 
to  the  poor  and  irregular  facilities  for  sending  it  to  market,  it  has  bean 
entirely  broken  up. 

It  was  in  this  harbor  in  the  year  1 824,  thirty-three  years  ago,  that  thi 
Royal  Hawaiian  brig  Cleopatra's  Barge,  "  The  Pride  of  Hawaii,"  wai 
wrecked,  the  circumstances  attending  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  relate 
here.  The  wreck  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  solely  through  the  inconir 
petency  or  negligence  of  the  master,  a  foreigner.  After  the  natives  had 
brought  on  shore  from  the  wreck,  the  spars,  rigging,  and  other  artidai^ 
they  attempted  to  haul  up  the  brig  itself.  This  furnished  one  of  the 
beet  specimens  of  physical  force  ever  witnessed  among  theoL 

**They  collected  from  the  woods  and  margins  of  the  river  a  large  qnantitjaf 
the  bark  of  the  hibiscus^  and  with  their  hands,  without  any  machinery,  mtnk 
several  thousand  yards  of  strong  rope,  soch  as  was  then  in  conimon  use  at  the 
islands.  Twelve  folds  of  this  they  made  into  a  cable.  Three  cables  of  this  kiad 
they  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  up  the  wreck  of  the  Cleopatra's  Baige 
on  shore.  These  three  cables  were  then  attached  to  the  mainmast  of  the  brig^  a 
few  feet  above  the  deck,  leading  some  distance  on  the  shore  towards  the  moab- 
tains,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  At  the  sides  of  these  the  multitude  were  aii^ 
ranged  as  closely  as  they  could  conveniently  sit  or  stand  together. 
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bri|ir  1^7  in  abont  ten  feet  water,  and  partly  on  her  side  which  was  for 
m  the  uiore,  and  very  near  to  a  reef  of  rocks  rising  nearly  half  way  to 
koe.  Over  this  reef  they  proposed  first  to  roll  the  vessel.  Everything 
imnged  for  their  great  rouscalar  effort,  an  old  bat  spirited  chieftain,  for- 
MB  Oahn,  called  the  Wind- watcher,  passing  up  and  down  through  the 
nuiks,  and  from  place  to  place,  repeatedly  sung  oat  with  prolonged  notes 
npet  tongne,  *  Be  quiet — shut  up  the  voice/  To  which  the  people  r»- 
'  Say  nothing/  as  a  continuance  of  the  prohibition  to  which  they  were 
aaent  when  they  should  come  to  the  tug.  Between  the  trumpet  notes, 
liieftain,  with  the  natural  tones  and  inflections,  instructed  them  to  grasp 
I  firmly,  rise  together  at  the  sigual,  and  leaning  inland,  to  look  and  draw 
forward,  without  looking  backward  toward  the  vessel.  They  being  thus 
ed  and  instructed,  remained  quiet  for  some  minutes  upon  their  hips. 
lao,  called  a  kaukaUf  or  counselor  with  the  chiefs,  whose  office  it  was  to 
t  for  the  encouragement  of  the  drawers,  an  ancient  and  popular  song, 
SD  a  tree  for  a  canoe  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  mountains  to  the  shore, 
I  with  great  rapidity,  commencing  with  an  address  to  Lono,  the  ancient 
earsed  the  mythological  song,  now  in  the  possession  of  Judge  Andrews, 
I  the  following  is  a  verse : — 

***Oive  to  me  the  trank  of  the  tree,  O  Lone— 
Give  me  the  tree's  main  root,  O  Lono— 
Give  me  the  ear  of  the  tree,  O  Lona 
Heerken  br  night,  and  hear  by  dar, 
O  Poiliilhl— O  Poahaaha- 
Come  fur  the  tree,  and  take  to  the  sea^do.* 

nmltitude,  quietly  listening  some  six  or  eight  minutes,  at  a  particular 
paasa^  in  the  song,  indicating  the  order  to  march,  rose  together,  and  as 
:  eontmued  with  increasing  volubility  and  force,  slowly  moved  forward  in 
and  ail  leaning  from  the  shore,  strained  their  hufe  ropes,  tugging  to- 
0  heave  up  the  vessel  The  brig  felt  their  power — roiled  up  slowly  toward 
e,  upon  her  keel,  till  her  side  came  firmly  against  the  rocK,  and  there  in- 
itopped  ;  but  the  immense  team  moved  on  unchecked  ;  and  the  mainmast 
nd  fell  with  its  shrouds,  being  taken  off  by  the  cables  drawn  by  unaid^ 
r  strength.  The  hull  instantly  rolled  back  to  her  former  place,  and  was 
ed  irrecoverable.  The  interest  of  the  scene  was  much  heightened  by 
that  a  large  man,  by  the  name  of  Kiu,  who  hud  ascended  the  standing 
being  near  the  main-top  when  the  hull  began  to  move,  was  descending 
e  mast  broke,  and  was  seen  to  come  down  suddenly  and  simultaneously 
in  its  full.  Strong  apprehension  was  felt  on  shore  that  he  was  killed 
3  ruins.  Numbers  hastened  from  the  shore  to  the  wreck,  to  see  the  effects 
pall,  and  to  look  after  Kiu.  lie  was  found  amusing  himself  swimming 
D  the  seaward  side  of  the  wreck,  where  he  had  opportunely  plunged  un- 
len  be  was  in  imminent  danger." 
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dtk'  Wines  are  manufactured  in  a  small  district  in  Germany  on  the 
f  the  Rhine.    The  best  of  these  was  originally  produced  from  a 

near  Mentz,  which  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Johannesberg.  The 
'Johannesherg^  which  in  deemed  the  choicest  variety,  is  from  a 

which  originally  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Fulda,  but  which  is 
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now  the  property  of  Prince  Metternich.  The  superiority  of  the  wine  froi 
this  vinyard  to  any  other  in  the  district  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  greaS 
care  bestowed  upon  it.  Other  vinyards  in  the  neighborhood  have  exes 
lent  attention,  and  produce  the  exceWeni  Jokannehberf^  of  commerce — va 
little  of  Prince  Metternich^s  ever  finding  its  way  into  market.  The  Stm 
berger  Hudesheim  and  Ormfenherg^  from  vinyards  of  the  same  names, 
also  justly  celebrated  wines,  containing  but  little  alcohol,  of  fine  fla^ 
and  characterized  by  a  peculiarly  delicate  and  agreeable  aroma.  Hae.^ 
BO  called  from  the  little  town  of  Hockheim,  situated  on  the  River  Majgi 
a  few  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Rhine.  The  name,  however,  ap|^. 
to  several  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  wine  in  neighboring  places,  aikcj 
sometimes  made  to  include  the  Moselle. 

Hock  wine  exceeds  all  others  in  improving  by  age.  It  contains  bi 
little  alcohol  and  is  less  heating  than  most  other  wines,  yet  when  old  it  J 
very  exhilarating  and  deceptive.  Moselle  Wines  are  rather  inferior  C: 
genuine  Hock,  but  they  are  nevertheless  the  most  pure  and  wholesome  ^ 
all  cheap  wines.     The  nrauneberger  and  Wekeen  are  the  best  varieties. 

The  best  of  the  German  wines  are  fermented  in  casks  and  afterward 
racked  off  into  others,  by  means  of  which  the  aroma  is  better  preserved 
The  racking  casks,  or  tuns,  are  always  kept  full.  Whenever  any  is  drawi 
out,  more  is  put  in  from  the  fermenting  casks,  and  in  this  wise  it  is  kept 
for  centuries.  Some  of  these  tuns  are  of  enormous  dimensions — one  ir 
Heidelberg  holds  six  hundred  hogsheads^  and,  though  several  centuria 
old,  it  has  always  been  kept  full !  The  finest  wines,  however,  are  kept  ii 
smaller  tuns.  The  Bed  Wines  of  Germany  are  generally  acid  and  nn 
wholesome.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  in  Germany,  on  the  birth  of  i 
child,  to  bury  an  earthen  vessel  filled  with  wine,  not  to  be  taken  up  til 
marriage. 

Austria  produces  some  white  wines  which  are  frequently  imposed  upoi 
commerce  for  Rhenish^  but  they  are  Yery  inferior  and  extremely  acid. 

Hungary  produces  the  most  celebrated  wine  of  modern  times.  Thi 
is  made  in  the  neighborhood,  and  takes  its  name  from,  the  town  of  Tokmf 
situated  among  the  Carpathian  Hills.  The  grapes  from  which  it  is  pro 
duced  are  permitted  to  remain  on  the  vine  until  they  are  partially  driec 
and  as  sweet  as  sugar,  when  they  are  picked  one  by  one  and  put  togethei 
in  oaken  casks,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  perforated.  The  juice  whid 
first  escapes,  without  pressure,  is  called  Tokay  essence.  It  is  of  syrupj 
consistence  and  very  highly  prized.  After  this  the  grapes  are  put  intc 
the  vat  and  trampled  with  the  bare  feet,  this  being  the  only  pressure  to 
which  they  are  submitted.  The  juice  thus  procured  has  added  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  good  wine,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand  twenty-fonr 
hours  to  ferment,  when  it  is  strained,  and  the  manufacture  complete. 
This  is  the  far-famed  Tokay,  which  sells  in  Vienna  at  $60  per  dozen,  and 
which  has  been  sold  at  Cracow,  the  principal  depot  of  old  Tokay,  at  eight 
dttcats  the  single  bottle  / 

There  are  several  qualities  of  this  wine,  depending  upon  the  proportion 
of  pure  Tokay  added  in  making  them  up.  Genuine  Tokay  Ausbruck  ia 
made  entirely  of  the  essence,  ft  is  dry  and  sweet,  and,  according  to  the 
most  diligent  researches,  it  is  thought  to  correspond  with  the  renowned 
passum  of  the  ancients.  This  variety  is  never  seen  in  commerce.  It  k 
only  used  as  presents  to  embassadors,  to  be  drunk  at  royal  tables. 
Tokay  Masslach  is  the  kind  which  descends  to  other  use.    It  is  made 
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fy  adding  Tokay  essence,  or  Ausbruch,  to  other  wine.    Jfeneser  is  another 

^Arietj  of  Hungarian  wine,  thought  by  some  to  be  nearly  equal  to  Mass- 

Iftch.     Besides  these  there  are  many  common  wines  made  in  Hungary, 

of  excellent  quality,  and  far  superior  to  the  same  class  made  in  other 

Countries. 

SwiUerland  also  produces  excellent  common  wines,  similar  to  those  of 
Bangaiy,  but  there  are  none  exported. 

Spain.— By  the  amusing  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  of  Cervantes, 
STerybody  has  become  acquainted  with  the  national  wrne-bottles  of  Spain — 
the  original  proprietors  of  which  seemed  to  have  lived  just  long  enough 
to  give  them  the  right  dimensions.  In  the  monasteries,  however,  and 
among  the  gentry  in  the  large  towns,  the  best  wines  are  preserved  in 
vrood  and  kept  in  cellars. 

Skerry  wine  takes  its  name  from  the  little  town  of  Xeres,  not  far  from 
Gibraltar,  in  the  province  of  Andalusia.  The  Sherry  district  is  about  six 
■qnare  leagues,  and  many  of  its  best  vinyards  are  in  the  proprietorship  of 
Che  English  and  French,  who  carry  them  on  through  agents  and  super- 
motendents.  The  whole  amount  of  Sherry  exported  is  usually  about 
17,000  pipes  annually. 

The  peculiarity  of  pure  Sherry  wine  is  its  non-acidity.    This  is  perhaps 
In  part  due  to  the  process  of  manufacture.    It  is  made  of  white  grapes, 
irhich  are  permitted  to  hang  on  the  vines  until  perfectly  ripe  and  slightly 
shriveled.    They  are  then  picked  and  spread  out,  and  have  quicklime 
iprinkied  over  them.    They  are  thus  kept  exposed  to  the  sun  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  with  the  view  of  neutralizing  the  acid  and  softening  the  skins, 
•0  that  the  juic-e  can  be  expressed  with  greater  facility.     They  are  then 
put  into  press  and  have  brandy  added  to  them.     The  juice  is  now  ex- 
pressed^ and  to  this  brandy  is  again  added,  when  it  is  permitted  to  go 
through  a  regular  fermentation ;  after  which  it  is  put  into  casks,  racked, 
aad  again  brandied,  when  it  is  thought  to  be  ready  for  exportation. 
8herry,  when  new,  is  harsh  and  fiery.     It  requires  age  to  give  the  alcohol 
Uiit  semblance  of  combination  which  it  never  has  in  reality. 

The  wine  merchants  of  Xeres  always  keep  on  hand  a  stock  of  old  wines 
tot  the  purpose  of  giving  zest  to  the  finest  new.  The  different  varieties 
of  Sherry  (pale,  brown,  £c.)  are  all  the  product  of  the  same  grape,  but 
die  color  is  due  to  the  addition  of  burnt  peach-kernels,  or  other  and  often 
vorse  sabstances. 

Tinto  is  produced  in  Rota,  a  little  town  opposite  Cadiz.  It  is  the  pro- 
dnct  of  a  deep-red  grape,  and,  when  not  adulterated  by  the  addition  of 
llcohol,  is  luscious  and  wholesome. 

The  whole  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Malaga  abounds  in  vinyards,  and 
it  is  said  that  during  the  vintage  not  less  than  10,000  presses  are  con- 
stantly eniployed.  And  wines  are  here  made  in  almost  every  conceivable 
Tariety.  The  sweet  wines  are  produced  from  grapes  fully  ripe — the  strong 
and  acid  from  those  less  mature ;  and  various  compounds  are  concocted 
and  exported  for  the  manufacture  of  different  varieties  from  other  places. 
Malaga  Sherry,  however,  is  often  fully  equal  to  the  genuine  Xeres,  and 
•ells  much  cheaper. 

Catalonia,  Valentia,  Mencia,  and  La  Mancha,  all  have  their  peculiar 
wines,  and  facilities  of  producing  them  ad  libitum^ 

We  pass  over  many  other  countries  and  provinces  suited  to  the  cultiv- 
ation of  the  grape,  and  noted  for  the  productioir  of  particular  kinds  of 
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wines,  to  come  at  once  to  France — the  greatest  wine  country  of  modern 
times.  And  here  there  is  scope  enough  for  more  than  we  have  either 
time  or  inclination  to  discuss.  France  has  not  only  the  best  natural  en- 
dowments for  the  production  of  the  grape,  but  at  the  present  time  at 
least,  she  is  at  the  very  head  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  wine. 

Champagne  wines.  These  are  chiefly  produced  in  the  province  of 
Champagne,  but  the  different  qualities  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
vinyards  producing  them. 

The  manufacture  of  champagne  is  more  difficult,  and  it  requires  a  more 
extensive  experience  to  produce  a  fine  quality,  than  that  of  any  other 
wine.  Hence  it  is  that  particular  brands  of  it  are  perpetuated  for  agea. 
There  are,  however,  certain  grand  destinctions,  into  white  and  red,  spark- 
ling and  still,  which  serve  to  classify  it  into  particular  species.  Rose- 
colored  is  also  a  particular  variety  known  in  the  Champagne  district,  but 
it  is  rarely  exported. 

The  very  finest  quality  of  white  sparkling  champagne  is  produced  at 
Ay,  in  the  department  of  the  river  Marne,  about  five  miles  south  of 
Rheimes.  The  Ay  champagne  surpasses  all  other  in  its  deliciousnett 
of  flavor  and  aroma,  and  Ay  has  been  justly  considered  the  only  place 
where  can  be  made  champagne,  that  is  capable  of  producing  that  ec&tacj 
of  delight,  which  is  everywhere  else  vainly  sought  to  bo  imitated,  and 
which  has  for  centuries  tempted  the  monopoly  of  powerful  potentates. 
Pope  Leo  X.,  Charles  V.,  Henry  VHL,  and  other  ancient  celebrities*,  all 
owned  vinyards  in  Ay,  and  each  strove  to  excel  all  the  rest  in  exclusively 
having  the  best  champagne  in  the  world  ! 

The  briskness  and  long  effervessence  of  champagne,  is  no  evidence  of 
its  excellence.  The  best  judges  prefer  that  which  possesses  these  qualities 
in  a  moderate  degree  only,  as  such  is  found  to  possess  and  retain  a  more 
delicate  aroma,  and  more  luscious  flavor. 

Sillery  is  a  delicious  white  champagne,  of  the  still  kind.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  Marquis  of  Sillery,  the  original  proprietor  of  the  soil  where 
it  is  produced.  In  this,  and  in  other  varieties  of  the  still  champagne, 
fermentation  is  more  complete  than  in  the  sparkling,  which  are  in  a 
transition  state.  It  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  to  keeping,  and  improves 
more  by  age.  But  the  sparkling  wines  attain  their  maximum  degree  of 
excellence  at  an  uncertain  period,  after  which  they  deteriorate. 

Red  champagnes  are  less  known  in  commerce,  and  are  oflen  sold  under 
other  names.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  exceedingly  fine,  rivalling  the 
very  best  Burgundy.  The  wine  of  Clos  de  St.  Thieny,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rheims,  possesses  a  flavor  which  seems  to  combine  the  qualities  of  the 
best  Ay  champagne,  and  the  richest  Burgundy.  It  is  exquisite  and  unique, 
both  in  aroma  and  flavor. 

In  the  manufacture  of  champagne,  the  choicest  quality  is  made  after 
disposing  the  grapes  in  the  manner  already  described  for  Tokay  essence, 
and  the  wine  produced  from  this  like  the  Tokay,  commands  royal  prices 
and  is  mostly  confined  to  royal  tables ;  rarely  or  never  found  in  com- 
merce. 

After  this  the  grapes  are  put  in  press,  and  by  regulating  the  power 
the  must  of  "first  quality"  is  produced.  This  is  used  for  making 
"Cabinet"  and  "Imperial."  After  this  they  are  subjected  to  greater 
pressure  for  the  production  of  "second  quality,"  and  succeeding  this,  in 
like  manner  the  "  third  quality."    Finally  some  white  grapes  and  water 
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ire  added,  and  the  utmost  degree  of  force  Decessary  to  press  out  all  the 

juice  is  applied,  for  the  production  of  a'  fourth  and  last  quality.     It  is  by 

the  due  adjustment  of  these  various  qualities  of  must  that  the  experienced 

manufacturer  is  enabled  to  concentrate  a  liquid  of  standard  quality.     It 

ii  then  put  into  casks,  and  left  to  undergo  first  fermentation,  immediately 

on  the  termination  of  which,  it  is  stowed  in  underground  cellars  and  there 

kept  for  six  months,  meanwhile  it  is  several  times  racked  and  fined.     In 

the  monfti  of  March  it  is  usually  ready  for  bottling,  and  previous  to  this, 

Uie  taster  selects  and  classifies  such  casks  as  most  nearly  approximate 

to  a  particular  quality.     And,  that  the  brand  may  be  uniform,  casks  so 

•elected  are  all  emptied  into  one  common  receptacle  of  enormous  demen- 

^ions,  where  the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  amalgamated.     Sugar 

mnd  ^  first,  second,  or  third  quality,'*  are  now  added  in  the  necessary  pro- 

Krtions  to  produce  the  required  standard,  after  which  it  is  forthwith 
ttled. 

So  soon  as  it  i^  bottled  the  second  fermentation  commences,  and  with 

at  the  generation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  gives  the  sparkling  qualities, 

technically  called,  the  mousse.     In  the  first  place  the  corks  and  bottles 

liave  to  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  operation  of  corking 

|»erformed  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  to  insure  perfect  tightness. 

After  this  the  bottles  are  stowed  on  their  sides  in  deep  cool  cellars,  and 

allowed  to  remain  without  being  disturbed  for  eighteen  months,  by  the 

end  of  which  period  there  is  a  thick  muddy  deposit  in  each   bottle. 

Daring  the  first  two  months  of  this  time,  when  fermentation  is  most  active, 

there  is  frequently  considerable  loss  from  breakage.     It  is  rarely  ever  less 

than  ten  per  cent  and  sometimes  is  as  high  as  fifty. 

The  bottles  are  now  taken  up  and  shaken,  and  for  convenience  in  re- 
peating this  process,  they  are  put  upon  racks  with  the  necks  inclined 
downwards.  By  this,  the  deposit  accumulates  near  the  cork.  Next,  the 
bottles  are  turned  bottom  upwards  and  so  kept  for  several  months,  by 
which  all  the  sediment  collects  at  the  end  of  the  cork. 

The  next  maneuver  is  to  get  rid  of  this  deposit — an  operation  of  great 
dexterity.  For  this  purpose  the  expert  degorgeur  carefully  raises  the 
bottle  from  the  perpendicular  position,  and  with  an  awl-shaped  instrument 
qaickly  detaches  the  wire  and  twine  and  lets  the  cork  fiy,  carrying  with 
it  all  the  deposit,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  wine.  As  fast  as  this  is 
aecompHshed,  the  bottles  are  handed  one  by  one  to  the  degustateur^  who 
adds  to  each  a  liquid  compound,  chiefiy  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  pure 
eognac  brandy,  wine  made  of  must  of  the  ^'  first  quality  "  and  sugar.  But 
the  entire  composition  of  this  mixture  and  its  particular  quality,  is  the 
secret  of  each  particular  establishment,  and  this  it  is  which  distinguishes 
"Imperial"  from  "Cabinet,"  "Anchor"  from  " Verzenay,"  " Cliquot's " 
from  "  Mumra V  "  Heidseick  "  from  "  Rcederer,"  Ac. 

The  wine  which  is  allowed  to  escape  in  the  process  of  degorgement,  is 
never  more  than  necessary  to  make  room  for  the  addition  to  be  made  by 
the  degustateur.  And  this,  the  discharged  wine,  is  all  collected  for  a 
separate  and  particular  quality,  which  like  as  all  the  rest  is  submitted  to 
the  manipulations  of  the  degustateur  ere  it  becomes  fitted  for  commerce, 
nnder  the  name  of  Tisane. 

From  the  hand  of  the  degustateur  the  bottles  are  passed  to  the  corkers, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  cork  up,  wire,  and  twine  them.  They  are 
then  tfnfoiled,  labeled,  and  packed  in  cases  or  baskets,  subject  to  order. 
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Thus  prepared,  sparkling  champagne,  which  is  not  over-sweetened  and 
kept  cool,  may  be  preserved  for  about  twenty  years,  after  which  time  it 
is  more  likely  to  become  worse  than  better.  If  sweet,  it  will  deteriorate 
after  six  or  eight  years. 

Burgundy  Wines. — These  are  justly  esteemed  among  the  richest  and 
best  manufactured  wines  in  the  world.  They  are  both  red  and  white, 
but  the  former  are  the  more  esteemed.  But  like  champagne  yd  tokay, 
the  best  are  only  to  be  found  where  they  are  made  or  at  royal^anqueta. 
They  are  of  great  delicacy,  and  possess  aroma  and  flavor  consumately 
exquisite. 

The  best  are  those  made  in  the  province  of  Cote-d'Or — at  Romance, 
Conti,  Chambertin,  Richebourg,  Nuits,  or  Clos-Saint-Georges,  Beaune, 
Savigney,  and  other  places.  Very  good  is  also  produced  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Youne  and  Saone-et-Soire. 

The  best  white  Burgundies,  some  of  which  are  of  great  excellency  are 
the  Lapeyri^re,  the  Montrachet,  the  Goutte-d^Or,  and  the  Charmes.  There 
are  also  several  other  varieties  which  are  excellent,  and  probably  the 
lowest  priced  wines  in  the  world,  of  the  same  degree  of  excellence. 
Next  to  these  are  the  Bordeaux  or  Claret  wines,  which,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  consumed,  are  perhaps,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  most 
important  of  all. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  France,  no  such  wine  is  known  as 
claret^  other  than  that  the  word  clairet  or  vin  clairret  signifies  a  color — 
red  or  rose-colored  wine.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux  there  are 
produced  a  great  variety  of  wines  which  are  distinguished  simply  as 
vin  de  Bordeaux,  a  few  of  them  only  taking  the  name  of  the  particular 
district  in  which  they  are  produced.  Of  such  are  those  in  the  canton  of 
Medoc,  viz.,  Chateau-Latour,  ChateauLafitte,  Chateau-Margaux,  Chateau^ 
Haut  Brion,  Saint  Julien,  Saint  Estephe,  Saint-Emilion,  etc.,  etc.  These 
wines  when  pure  are  of  line  quality.  They  are  of  a  rich  red  color,  and 
have  a  peculiarly  pleasant  aroma,  resembling  raspberries  or  violets,  and  a 
decidedly  agreeable  but  slightly  austere  taste. 

The  Lafitte  and  Margaux  varieties  particularly  possess  a  luscious  soft- 
ness, which  renders  them  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  while  the  Latour 
has  a  full  body  without  softness,  on  which  account  it  is  the  favorite  wine 
with  the  English.  Though  strong  it  is  but  slightly  intoxicating,  and  may 
be  partaken  of  in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  wine  possessing  the 
same  relative  strength  in  alcohol. 

There  are,  however,  many  qualities  of  wine  bearing  the  above  names, 
and  many  times  the  quantity  produced  in  the  Medoc  district  Indeed 
the  whole  yield  of  good  quality  does  not  probably  exceed  seventy-five 
tuns  per  annum. 

Of  the  white  Bordeaux  those  most  distinguished  are  the  Bounnes,  Rioo8| 
Sauteme,  Barsac,  Blanouefort,  Grave,  Langan,  and  Preignac. 
Besides  which  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  inferior  quality. 
Lanquedoc,  Perigord,  Orrange,  and  other  sections  in  France  also  pnn 
duce  large  quantities  of  excellent  wine  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  par- 
ticularize, as  our  object  is  not  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  is  produced 
but  only  to  characterize  the  kind. 

American  Wine, — It  has  long  since  been  demonstrated  that  almost 
everywhere  south  of  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  in  the  United  States  the 
•  oil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.     Not- 
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^thstanding,  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  may  be 
summeil  up  in  the  statement  that  it  is  yet  only  an  experiment. 

True,  some  good  wine  of  fine  aroma  and  pleasant  flavor  has  been  made ; 
'*oM  port^"  " first-rate  sherry,"  "  imperial  Muscat,"  "superb  champagne," 
»nd  other  varieties  have  frequently  been  exhibited  and  pronounced  '*  excel- 
lent," but  from  causes  known  only  to  the  producer  of  the  vineyards  whence 
they  came  have  either  not  been  made  known,  or  else  they  have 
speedily  run  down  for  the  want  of  proper  culture. 

A  few  names  among  us  have  indeed  become  eminent  in  the  successful 
XDanufacture  of  fine  samples  on  known  vineyards,  but  such  are  chiefly  to 
b«  found  only  among  those  wealthy  patriots  who  take  pride  in  developing 
^e  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  But  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
tJiat  there  is  not  a  self-supporting  vineyard  in  the  United  States,  and,  ex- 
c^epting  one  or  two  vinyards  in  Califoinia,  not  a  fair  sample  of  American 
'^ne. 

Is  is  well-known  that  everywhere  in  the  world,  where  wine  is  succesa- 
ftlly  manufactured,  labor  is  cheap,  and  in  this  consists  the  want  of  success 
xn  our  cx>untry,  the  first  cost  of  wine  made  here  being  even  more  than 
^ual  to  a  better  quality  which  has  perhaps  paid  half-a-dozen  profits. 

But  besides  this,  a  great  evil  in  the  manufacture  of  American  wine  con- 
sists in  the  endeavor  to  imitate  foreign  varieties — adulterations  and  all — 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  in  reality  we  have  no  American  wine  whatever. 
The  only  exception  to  this  was  Longworth's  sparkling  wine,  of  the 
vintage  of  1848.  On  that  year  this  variety  of  wine  really  seemed  to 
possess  a  peculiar  aroma  and  flavor,  characteristic  of  the  Catawba  grape, 
which  had  never  been  present  before,  and  which  no  "  essence"  nor  com- 
pound of  foreign  or  domestic  origin  has  since  successfully  imitated.  And 
10  long  as  the  evil  of  imitation  is  inculcated  and  permitted  to  flourish 
co-equally  with  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  America,  just  so  long  at 
least  will  there  be  no  such  thing  as  American  wine. 

Tests  of  Purity. — According  to  the  latest  analyses  of  French  chemistry, 
wine  consists  of  various  proportions  of  water ;  mucilaginous  extractive 
matter ;  essential  oil ;  acetic,  tanic,  carbonic,  and  malic  acids ;  alcohol ; 
ooloring  matter;  su^ar;  hi  tartrate  of  potassa ;  the  tartrates  of  lime,  alum, 
and  iron  ;  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  ; 
the  sulphates  of  potassa  and  lime,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
Desia. 

The  different  circumstances  of  climate,  season,  and  soil ;  the  different 
modes  of  the  culture  of  the  vine ;  the  diflferent  processes  of  manufacturing 
wine,  and  the  difference  in  means  for  preserving  it,  all  largely  contribute 
to  change  the  proportion  and  the  condition  of  its  essential  principles ; 
and,  therefore,  to  render  a  true  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  wine 
both  difficult  and  uncertain.  Some  wines,  without  adulteration,  are  flat 
and  insipid ;  others,  are  acid  or  austere ;  and  such  wines  by  long  accus- 
tomed use  may  be  considered  potable.  But  they  can  never  be  so  con- 
sidered in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  because  in  their  pure  state  they 
are  wholly  unacceptable,  excepting  to  those  who  have  by  habit  acquired 
a  taste  for  them. 

Other  wines  there  are,  rich  in  mucilaginous  extractive,  or  sugar,  or  color- 
ing matter,  and  aroma,  such  as  are  made  from  the  **  first  quality"  of  grape 
jaice,  but  lacking  in  other  desirable  qualities.     These  are  in  like  manner 
only  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them. 
But  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  classify  wine  according  to  its  taste  and 
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aroma,  than  to  ascertain  its  primitive  composition  by  analysis.  So  diffi* 
cult  indeed  is  it,  as  to  be  considered  the  special  attribute  of  the  degnstaieur. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  divide  wine  into  three  great  classes 

1.  The  generous  and  (fry,  in  which  alcohol  predominates.  Of  such,  in 
general,  are  the  wines  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  department  of  Roussillon, 
in  France. 

2.  The  luscious  and  sweety  in  which  saccharine  matter  predominates, 
and  resists  fermentation  though  they  contain  alcohol.  At  the  very  head 
of  this  class  stands  the  celebrated  Tokay  of  Hungary  ;  Rota,  Alacante, 
Malaga,  Frontignac,  etc.,  are  of  the  same  character  in  less  degree. 

3.  The  sparkling  or  mousftevx,  in  which  fermentation  has  been  allowed 
to  proceed  to  a  certain  stage  and  then  arrested,  and  which  also  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  solution ;  Champagne,  Condrieu, 
Limoux,  and  Nissan,  and  wines  of  this  class.     These  are  generally  white. 

Although  the  same  variety  of  wine  varies  in  different  seasons  and  years, 
yet  those  which  are  manufactured  by  the  same  process  and  which  are  of 
the  same  growth,  possess  certain  analogies  of  composition  which  will 
generally  serve  to  designate  any  decided  departure  from  their  usual  pro- 
portion of  elementary  principles. 

By  closely  observing  the  color,  odor,  taste,  and  density,  they  can  gen- 
erally be  distinguished,  notwithstanding  these  characters  are  by  no 
means  constant. 

1.  Taste  varies  according  to  locality.  In  France  there  are  tasters  who 
can  pronounce  upon  the  diiferent  departments  of  that  country  where  the 
wine  was  produced.  That  of  the  east  has  a  peculiar  silicious  taste,  like 
pulverised  quarts  or  flint ;  of  the  south,  the  flavor  of  burnt  sugar  ;  of  the 
southwest,  by  the  taste  of  pulverised  resin  or  incense;  of  the  southeast,  of 
dried  rose  leaves ;  of  the  interior,  Orleans  and  Terrain,  has  the  taste  of 
violets  or  raspberries.  But  no  other  country  can  supply  the  same  facili- 
ties, and  consequently  there  exists  nowhere  else  such  experts. 

2.  The  color  depends  upon  the  grapes,  the  temperature  of  the  year, 
the  length  of  time  the  juice  is  permitted  to  remain  with  the  grapes  after 
they  are  broken. 

3.  The  density  of  wine  is  also  various,  as  well  in  that  of  the  same  gene- 
ral character  and  from  the  same  district  in  diflerent  years,  as  in  that  of 
diflferent  qualities  containing  an  equal  amount  of  alcohol.  Some  wines 
rich  in  extractive  also  contain  a  large  per  cent  of  alcohol,  these  are  con- 
sequently  more  dense  than  those  which  are  poor  in  extractive  and  con- 
taining an  equal  amount  of  alcohol,  and  vice  versa. 

The  known  density  of  a  particular  sample  however,  is  always  of  use 
towards  arriving  at  other  conclusions.  And  for  this  object  the  ordinary 
specific- gravity  bottle  affords  the  most  accurate  and  the  simplest  means. 
It  consists  of  a  globular  bottle  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  slender  neck,  which 
holds  exactly  one  thousand  grains  of  distilled  water  at  a  certain  fixed 
temperature.  The  weight  in  grains  of  the  quantity  of  any  other  liquid  of 
the  same  temperature  filling,  such  bottle,  will  indicate  its  specific  gravity. 

By  the  experiments  of  Brisson  and  Brande  the  following  are  some  of 
their  results  in  testing  the  density  of  wine : — 


Port 

Madeira,  Sercial . . , 
'*  common.* , 
**        pure. . . . . 

Borgandj 


0.982 
.986 
.987 
.989 
.991 


Bordeaux  

Saiiterne 

American  .... 
Cider,  common. 
Mead. 


0.995 
.996 

loot 

1.084 
1.090 
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It  18,  therefore,  perfectly  apparent  that  no  one  of  these  qualities  can  be 
in  saeh  wise  described  as  to  be  of  any  other  utility  than  what  may  serve 
to  make  one  acquainted  with  the  conditions  on  which  they  depend,  and 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  whole  taken  together,  in  applying  them  to 
I  particolar  variety  of  wine. 

The  proportion  of  water,  alcohol,  and  extract,  contained  in  wine  may 
be  determined  by  evaporating  a  known  quantity  of  wine  into  a  receiver. 
The  water  and  alconol  being  thus  collected  together  may  be  separated 
by  disUUating,  and  their  relative  proportions,  and  also  the  weight  of  the 
filed  principles  or  crude  extract  left  upon  evaporation,  known.  Take, 
for  example,  100  drams  of  wine,  evaporate  to  dryness,  the  weight  of  the 
residue  is  found  to  be  20  drams,  showing  the  amount  of  water  and  alcohol 
to  be  80.  Now  distil  off  the  alcohol,  and  there  remains  say  72  drams  of 
water.  The  result  of  this  operation  would  be  in  the  100  parts,  of  water, 
72;  extract,  20;  alcohol,  8. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  relative  proportion  of  these  main  consti- 
toents  in  wine  may  be  ascertained.  If,  therefore,  a  type  of  wine  is  found 
(o  give  the  above  proportions,  and  a  suspected  example  purporting  to  be 
of  the  same  character,  is  found  to  leave  but  18  per  cent  of  extract,  and  if 
on  distillation  only  7  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  obtained,  proof  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  wine  in  question  has  been  diluted  with  water. 

The  quantity  of  extract  found  by  Mr.  Filhol  in  the  chief  wines  of  the 
department  of  Haute  Garonne,  in  France,  is  found  to  vary  from  19  to  25 
per  cent,  or  a  mean  of  22  per  cent* 


Art.  v.— RAILROADS  AND  TUEIR  FDTURB. 

FiRVAV  Huirr,  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review: — 

Sir: — Now  that  the  "crisis"  is  past,  and  the  clouds  which  lowered  so 
gfloomily  over  the  commercial  horizon  for  a  few  months  are  breaking 
tway,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lessons  taught  by  the  overwhelming 
panic  of  1857  may  not  be  altogether  lost  upon  the  country.  As  was 
natural,  when  the  first  shock  of  the  disaster  had  somewhat  abated,  men 
k>oked  around  them,  and  began  to  inquire,  one  of  another,  for  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  so  sudden  and  unexpected  a  revulsion.  As  if  by  common 
eoDsent,  it  was  voted  that  the  railways  were  the  authors  of  all  the  mischief, 
and  the  bears  of  the  Exchange,  who  had  so  tenderly  nourished  this  idea 
in  the  public  mind,  themselves  became  terrified  as  stocks  and  bonds  went 
tumbling  down  like  a  mighty  avalanche,  and  threatened  to  engulf  them 
in  an  unfathomable  abyss.  The  veil  which  had  for  so  long  concealed  the 
blundering  incapacity  of  presidents  and  directors  of  some  leading  and 
&vorite  lines  was  rudely  torn  away  by  the  fury  of  the  hurricane,  and 
ttockholders  stood  aphast  at  the  spectacle  revealed  before  them.  The 
alarming  inquiry  followed,  "  Is  the  American  railway  system  after  all  a 
failure^  as  an  investment  for  capital  P  A  pregnant  question  truly,  when 
we  remember  that  more  than  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  at  stake 
upon  the  answer  I 

That  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  vast  sums  expended  in  the  build- 
ing of  railways  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 


*  EtRATUM.— On  page  49  of  last  number,  in  last  line,  for  "  Madeira^  read  **  Malvasla." 
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furnished  rather  with  a  view  to  collateral  advantages  than  to  any  proSta 
upon  the  stock  is  well  kno^^  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  contributors 
have  in  many  cases  being  more  than  reimbursed  by  the  enhanced  values 
of  their  property,  consequent  upon  the  construction  of  railways  near  them. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  motives  alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  secure  the  completion  of  any  of  the  long  lines  of  railway  now  traversing 
the  country  in  every  direction,  without  the  aid  of  another  large  class  oi 
contributors,  who  were  induced  to  embark  in  these  enterprises  under  the 
belief  that  they  would  be  profitable  investments  for  capital.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  railway  experience  this  belief  was  fortified  by  the  success  of  some 
of  the  principal  lines  then  in  operation,  and  so  railway  building  has  been 
going  on  for  twenty- five  years  until  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  upon  them  in  the  United  States,  about  one-half  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  bonds  and  debts,  and  the  remainder  by  the  capital  stock.  These 
bonds  are  mostly  held  abroad,  and  the  stock  at  home.  To  the  holders  of  the 
latter  belong  the  exclusive  control  of  the  government  of  the  various  com- 
panies, while  the  former  stand  as  preferred  creditors,  and  are  the  first  re- 
cipients of  the  profits  derived  from  railway  operations,  to  the  extent  (A 
their  annual  percentage  of  interest  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  managers 
of  any  railway  corporation  are  able  to  provide  for  this  interest,  the  bond- 
holder has  no  right,  and  but  little  inducement  if  the  right  existed,  to  in- 
quire into  the  internal  administration  of  its  afl^airs. 

Such  is  the  activity  of  inland  commerce  that,  even  under  the  most  in- 
competent management,  the  majority  of  our  railways  earn  and  pay  the 
interest  upon  their  bonded  debts  with  a  fair  degree  of  punctuality ;  con- 
sequently the  market  values  of  this  class  of  railway  securities  generally 
approximate  towards  par,  while  a  few  favorites  sometimes  command  a 
premium.  With  the  *'  stock"  the  case  is  far  different ;  after  discharging 
the  preferred  liability  there  is  often  nothing  left  for  dividends,  and  the 
investment  at  once  becomes  a  "  fancy."  Some  roads,  after  years  of  seem- 
ing prosperity,  with  receipts  counting  by  millions,  are  now  reduced  to 
this  condition,  while  it  is  discovered  that  the  **  construction  account"  hat 
been  the  open  door  through  which  directors  have  invited  stockholders  to 
walk  in  to  receive  dividends  that  had  never  been  honestly  earned.  Other 
lines  have  managed  to  create  large  floating  debts,  which  have  become  too 
heavy  to  fioat  any  longer,  and  bid  fair  to  sink  the  stock  altogether  out  ol 
sight.  This  is  the  present  status  of  the  leading  roads  that  have  been 
under  "Wall-street  management"  for  any  considerable  period.  Their 
cost  has  been  swollen  in  some  cases  to  more  than  double  the  original 
amount  when  completed ;  enormous  sums  have  been  worse  than  wasted  in 
negotiations ;  and  in  short,  they  have  been  "  financiered"  to  death,  and 
their  stock  will  hereafter  be  quoted  nowhere,  unless  perhaps  on  the  booka 
of  the  coroner. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  question  before  propounded — are  these  lines 
only  bowing  to  the  decree  of  manifest  (railway)  destiny,  and  descending 
to  the  inevitable  bourne  from  which  no  dividend  returns  ?  Is  the  same 
fate  to  overtake,  sooner  or  later,  all  the  rest,  until  five  hundred  millions  ol 
stock  shall  be  extinguished  forever  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions,  in  oni 
judgment,  depends  upon  stockholders  themselves. 

We  are  aware  that  the  clamor  against  railway  stocks  is  universal,  and 
that  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  them  without  discrimination.  Notwith- 
standing, and  presumptuous  as  the  opinion  may  seem,  we  do  not  hesitate 
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to  expreat  our  belief  that — ^with  all  the  reckless  folly  of  managers,  and  the 
shipwreck  they  have  made  of  stockholders'  interests — three-fourths  of  the 
lines  in  the  United  States,  well  located  for  traffic,  may  yet  be  rescued  from 
the  annihilation  which  seems  impending  over  them,  and  be  made  to  yield 
u  permanent  and  substantial  dividends  as  the  like  capital  invested  in 
banks,  manufactures,  or  other  favorite  enterprises. 

Is  American  railway  management  the  administration  is  confided  to  a 
Board  of  Directors,  which  is  generally  composed  of  men  chosen  for  their 
personal  wealth,  influence,  or  respectable  standing  in  society.     These  gen- 
tlemen, being  usually  engaged  in  active  private  pursuits,  and  receiving  no 
compensation  for  their  services  as  Directors,  could  not  of  course  be 
expected  to  devote  much  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  stockholders.    They 
however  select  from  among  themselves  a  President,  upon  whom  is  de- 
ro]?ed  the  active  executive  management  of  the  concern.    This  officer  is 
•opposed  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, and  receives  accordingly  a  suitable  compensation.    Unfortunately 
the  salary  attached  to  this  office  is  tempting  enough  to  make  it  attractive 
to  some  one  of  the  many  very  respectable  old  fogies  who  turn  up  in  every 
community  whenever  a  comfortable  pension  is  in  prospect ;  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  through  a  little  electioneering  management,  the  post  is 
lecured  to  some  excellent  individual  without  the  remotest  reference  to  his 
personal  fitness  for  the  important  and  responsible  duties  assigned  him. 
Extraordinary  as  the  fact  may  be,  it  is  a  matter  of  every  day  occurrence 
in  railway  history,  that,  in  the  choice  of  Directors  and  Presidents,  stock- 
holders ignore  all  the  rules  that  govern  human  action  in  other  depart- 
ments of  life,  and  readily  place  their  vast  interests  in  the  charge  of  men 
utterly  devoid  of  the  first  elements  of  railway  knowledge,  and  unqualified 
by  age,  previous  education,  and  pursuits,  to  attain  to  them.     As  a  natural 
consequence,  on  such  a  road,  the  President  is  dependent  upon,  and  really 
controlled  by,  a  corps  of  subordinate  officers  and  agents,  who,  having  no 
direct  responsibility  to  the  stockholders,  feel  neither  pride  nor  interest 
io  ihe  skillful  management  of  its  affairs. 

When  stockholders  look  beyond  the  ranks  of  honorable  judges,  retired 
politicians,  or,  worse  than  either,  celebrated  financiers,  and  select  young, 
practical,  energetic,  talented  men  of  business,  who  have  reputations  to 
create  and  an  honorable  ambition  to  stimulate  them,  a  long  step  will  be 
taken  in  the  right  direction.  Indeed,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  many  railroad  enterprises  to 
reward  **  the  promise  of  their  dawn,"  is  justly  chargeable  to  Boards  of 
Directors,  who  have  confided  (either  from  ignorance  or  improper  motives) 
the  chief  executive  administration  to  men  totally  incompetent  for  the 
peculiar  duties  of  the  station.  Scores  of  men  can  be  found  to-day,  scat- 
tered in  various  positions  over  the  roads  of  the  country,  who  have  the 
ability  and  knowledge  which,  placed  in  the  executive  chair,  would  soon 
gladden  the  hearts  of  stockholders  with  far  different  results  than  those 
generally  chronicled  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 

We  enlarge  upon  this  point,  for  we  believe  that  herein  lies  the  key  to 
ft  great  practical  reform  in  railway  management.  The  Presidency  of  a 
railruad  company  is  not  a  cushioned  easy  chair  for  indolence  to  loll  in  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  comfortable  nap,  but  is,  or  should  be,  emphatically  the 
post  of  action.  With  sound  judgment,  quick  perception,  and  fair  admin- 
tttrative  talent,  the  executive  ot  a  railway  should  combine  mercantile 
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method,  and  attention  to  detail,  with  active  business  habits,  and  should 
exercise  a  sleepless  vigilance  over  the  whole  operations  of  the  company, 
in  all  their  varied  relations. 

In  running  our  eyes  over  the  long  list  of  railways  in  America,  and 
noting  the  few  lines  here  and  there  which  have  proven  a. success,  we  shall 
find — not  that  it  is  due  to  the  fortunate  routes  they  occupy,  nor  that  they 
enjoy  a  larger  traffic,  or  have  any  specially  favorable  local  influences 
to  explain  their  advantages — but  that  they  have  men  at  the  helm  who 
comprehend  the  duties  of  their  position,  and  are  adapted  to  all  its  re- 
quirements. 

Let  stockholders,  then,  discard  partisan  feeling  from  their  annual  eleo- 
tions,  and  select  the  right  men  for  the  right  places.  Let  them  order  the 
"  construction  account"  to  be  closed,  if  it  be  a  complete  road,  at  once  and 
forever ;  or,  if  unfinished,  when  the  last  rail  is  laid  and  it  is  fully  equipped 
for  service.  Let  them  prohibit  floating  debts,  and  establish  a  renewal 
fund  to  cover  annual  depreciation  of  every  kind,  and  let  Presidents  and 
Directors  reflect  that  dividends  depend  not  upon  financiering  operations, 
but  upon  the  earnings  of  their  locomotives  and  cars,  and  economy  of  ex- 
penses in  the  details  of  management 

When  stockholders  shall  determine  to  enforce  these  considerations,  rail- 
way stocks  will  no  longer  languish  under  the  frowns  of  public  disfavor, 
but  will  rank  side  by  side  with  other  substantial  and  profitable  investments 
of  capital,  and  railways  in  America  will  be  no  longer  a  doubtful  problem. 


Art.  TI.— THE   RAILROADS  AND  CANALS  OP  NEW   YORK. 

Df  PORTANOC  OF  TBS  NKW  YORK  AND  KRIS  AND  THE  NKW  TORK  CKNTRAL  RAILROADS  TO  THl 
COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TORK,  AS  INDUSTRIAL  MACHINES,  FOR  THE  TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF  FREIGHT  AND  FA8SENOER8,  AS  COMPARED  BT  THE  ANNUAL  GROSS  REOKIFT8  OP 
THESE  ROADS,  WITH  THE  TOLLS  AND  RECEIPTS  ON  THE  ERIE  AND  LATERAL  0ANAL8. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine : — 

Dear  Sir: — A  distinguished  and  intelligent  merchant,  of  "Major 
Downing  memory,"  presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  stock  and  bond  holders 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  last  fall  in  New  York,  took  the  view 
— and  by  no  means  an  extravagant  one,  in  calling  on  the  citizens  of  New 
York  to  support  this  work — "  that  this  road  was  as  important  to  the  pro«> 
perity  and  commerce  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  reach  the  grain  and 
provision  regions  of  the  West,  as  was  the  passage  to  the  ocean  by  th« 
Narrows.  That  it  was  of  more  advantage  to  her,  than  the  Erie  Canal,  as 
it  was  open  the  entire  year." 

To  give  a  view  of  the  importance  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
our  State  by  our  canals,  as  compared  with  the  Erie  and  Central  Railroads 
— (the  latter  ignored  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Davis,  by  some  obliquity  of  vision,  like 
many  of  his  associates,  with  their  eyes  only  fixed  on  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad,)  a  few  facts  and  figures,  principally  from  the  last  report 
of  the  Central  Railroad,  will  suffice  to  show  that  for  certainty  and  celerity, 
and  this  too  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  railways  in  this  State,  as  well 
as  beyond  us  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illiuois,  and  I  may  add  elsewhere,  are 
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gradually  and  rarely  trenching  on,  and  curtailing  the  tolls  and  receipts 
from  canals.     They  are,  in  fact,  destined  finally  to  supersede  them,  with 
^e  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Erie  and  Oswego  Canals,  connecting,  as 
they  do,  inland  seas  with  the  ocean.     There  is  a  hope,  however,  for  these 
Sute  works,  that  the  increase  of  tonnage,  transported  through  the  State 
of  New  York,  is  destined  in  all  probability  to  increase  faster  tlian  our 
arenues  and  facilities  to  transmit  tonnage  and  passengers  to  and  from  the 
^eat  commercial  center  of  this  continent,  if  not  of  the  world,  situated,  as 
it  is,  nearly  midway  between  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  outlet  of  the  only 
<iepression  of  the  Alleghany  ridge — at  the  Little  Falls  and  the  Highlands, 
c^onnected  as  New  York  is,  with  a  continuous  line  of  railways,  that  have 
regressed,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  link  by  link,  until  they  have 
ridged  the  Mississippi,  reached  the  city  of  Iowa,  and  are  in  the  course 
of  construction  to  Council  Blufi^s,  on  the  Missouri,  thence  up  the  valley  of 
"^at  river  to  the  portage,  between  the  sources  of  this  stream  and  the 
Oolumbia  River,  where  we  have  the  lowest  depression   of  the  lioi^ky 
fountains ;  while  down  the  valley  of  this  water  course,  to  its  mouth,  and 
the  admirable  porta  on  the  Straits   of  Fuca,  is  a  line  that  will   still 
•ettle  itself  from  the  admirable  grain  and  grass  lands  on  the  whole  route. 
These  facts  leave  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  investigated 
the  subject,  and  have  read  Edwin  F.  Johnson's  (chief  engineer,)  and  Gov. 
Stevens'  reports,  that  this  route,  and  at  no  very  distant  day — even  if  un- 
aided by  the  General  Government — is  destined  to  be  the  main  avenue  and 
connection  with  Eastern  Asia  and  the  possessions  of  Kussia,  through  Prussia 
to  the  Atlantic. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  It  is  sure  to  be  realized.  Then,  as  the  New 
York  Evtning  Post  has  predicted,  "the  commercial  center  of  the  world 
will  pass  from  London  to  New  York." 

"  The  Grand  Canal,"  was  a  great  work  when  first  projected,  and  started 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This  would  have  been  accele- 
rated 50  years  had  the  recommendation  of  Col.  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken, 
to  Canal  Commissioners  Livingston,  Morris,  and  Clinton,  in  "  documenta 
tending  to  prove  the  superior  advantages  of  railways  over  canal  naviga- 
tion, printed  by  T.  <k  J.  Swords,  1812,"  been  adopted.  At  that  early 
period,  among  other  reasons,  he  took  the  sound  position,  viz. : — 

"Fourth.  These  railways,  from  the  nature  of  their  construction,  will 
be  free  from  numerous  casualties  to  which  canals  are  liable. 

Fifth.  The  expense  of  transportation  would  be  much  less  than  on  a 
oaoal  of  the  best  construction. 
To  prove  this,  a  summary  calculation  will  be  necessary.'* 
He  then  demonstrates  his  5th  position  as  clear  as  the  47th  problem  of 
Euclid ;  he  describes  the  locomotor,  and  the  principle  of  adhesion,  for 
which  Stevenson  got  $2,500  from  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad 
Company,  for  inventing!!  (in  1829,)  that  which  Stevens  described  in 
1811. 

Had  Mr.  Stevens  been  listend  to,  as  a  sane  man,  by  the  great  men 
named,  and  their  puerile  objections  against  railways  been  examined  into, 
(stated  in  the  "  documents,")  the  State  and  city  of  New  York  would  have 
been  half  a  century  in  advance  of  her  present  position,  in  population  and 
commerce,  aa  I  contend — railways  now  make  cities,  not  water  courses. 
In  evidence  of  this  view,  look  to  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  calling 
for  a  railway  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis.     Of  late,  trade  and  travel 
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htLie  been  drawn  up  and  from  the  Mississippi,  mainly  to  our  Erie  and 
Ceniral  Railroad,  for  certainty  and  celerity,  at  all  seasons. 

Chicago  is  the  greatest  receiving  and  distributing  city  in  the  world  for 
grain,  arising  from  her  numerous  railroads,  penetrating  the  rich  prairiea 
of  the  West  in  every  direction.  It  is  the  railroads,  radiating  from  Boston 
and  from  New  York,  that  is  pushing  them  ahead  of  all  other  sea-board 
cities.  Philadelphia,  in  a  measure,  is  tributary  to  New  York,  even  with 
the  partial  facilities,  furnished  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  in  ita 
present  equipment  to  carry  freight  This  ari^^es  from  this  company  beinff 
obliged,  by  family  influence,  to  take  the  burden  of  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal  on  them,  when  this  canal,  1  feet  by  70,  did  not  pay  one 
per  cent  on  its  cost,  $3,000,000.  It  now  divides  b  per  cent  per  annum, 
paid  from  the  earnings  of  the  railway,  who  drive  the  bulky  articles  and 
coal  to  the  canal,  by  asking  exorbitant  prices.  The  railway  has  not 
equipped  itself  properly  for  freight,  otherwise  this  company  could  have 
swept  the  entire  coasting  trade  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  as  well  at 
the  tonnage  now  transported  on  the  canal. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  (1825,)  but  with  an  error,  or 
more  probable  cheat,  of  nine  inches  in  the  level  and  bench  marks  between 
the  Mohawk  feeder  at  Rome  and  Oriskany,  which  finally  filled  up  to  less 
than  three  feet  water  in  the  canal,  and  was  the  main  cause  for  the  en- 
largement, and  also  to  cut  oflf  the  project  of  the  Hudson  by  a  steamboat 
canal,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  by  Oneida  Lake  and  river  to 
Oswego — was  the  introduction  of  the  packet,  and  semi-packets,  that 
carried  15  to  20  tons,  and  any  quantity  of  extra  baggage  at  very  low 
rates.  "  This  luxurious  mode  of  traveling,"  as  it  was  called,  while  sleeping 
on  shelves  three  deep,  superseded  the  admirable  line  of  post  coaches 
then  traveling  daily  between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  We  find  by  a  report 
of  the  Canal  Auditor  to  the  last  Legislature,  Senate  Doc.  No.  1 0,  **  the 
tolls  on  these  passages  added  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  State.  In 
1836,  they  were  nearly  $100,000;  in  1840,  $36,815;  in  1855,  $1,228, 
and  in  1856,  they  touch  zero,  (0)  in  their  competition  with  the  railways 
parallel  to  them." 

The  emigrant  and  the  poor  man,  whose  time  was  his  only  capital,  to- 
wit,  the  saving  of  eight  days  in  time,  and  for  food,  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient, as  experience  has  proved,  for  the  poor  man  to  take  the  railway — the 
better  industrial  machine — even  if  a  passage  was  given  to  him  by  the 
canal. 

As  the  several  links  of  railways  in  the  line  from  Albany  to  BuffalO| 
through  our  populous  villages  and  cities  were  completed,  (without  refer- 
ence to  its  location  for  a  freight  railroad,)  the  inland  storekeeper  was  seen 
in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  soon,  oftener,  with  a  large  shoe  trunk,  to  carry 
the  baggage  that  he  now  puts  into  a  carpet  bag,  visiting  the  city  of  New 
York  "  to  fill  up."  On  his  return  he  was  sure  to  have  two  or  more  large 
trunks  as  "extra  baggage" — or,  all  the  trunks  but  one,  palmed  off  on  his 
country  cousins,  as  their  baggage,  thus  to  avoid  the  State  tolls  This  was 
stopped  by  the  agents  of  the  Canal  Board.  The  public  in  the  interior 
flo<»ded  the  Legislature,  it  may  be  recollected,  with  petitions  to  compd 
the  central  line  of  railways  to  carry  "  extra  baggage  as  a  great  conveni- 
ence and  advantage  to  commerce."  They  were  answered — as  appears  by 
the  statute  book — "  you  may  carry  and  incur  the  responsibility  of  extra 
baggage,  provided  you  do  not  charge  for  it." 
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Again,  petitions  came  to  the  Legislature,  asking  "  to  permit  railways  to 
carry  freight,  generally,  paying  canal  tolls.'*  They  were  answered  after 
much  delay ;  yes,  you  can  carry  freight  during  the  months  the  canal  is 
closed,  (and  in  fact  after  the  State  had  got  the  tolls  on  all  that  was  worth 
canying,)  provided  you  pay  us  full  canal  tolls.  This,  it  was  evident, 
would  not  answer  or  pay  the  railroads  to  equip  their  roads  with  motive 
power,  rolling-stock,  and  warehouses,  more  expensive,  to  a  great  degree, 
than  the  rolling-stock  required  to  convey  passengers,  who  loaded  and  un- 
loaded the  passenger  cars.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  six  separate  in- 
corporations, who  could  not  act  as  a  unit,  or  with  safety  incur  the  res- 
ponsibility of  transporting  freight,  with  a  decided  responsibility. 

Again,  petitions  were  pressed  on  the  Legislature,  ^^  that  the  central  line 
of  railways  be  permitted  to  carry  freight  the  whole  year,  paying  fiiU  canal 
tolls,  as  they  were  a  great  convenience  in  carrying  provisions  and  perishable 
articles  that  could  not  go  by  the  slow  canal."  The  State  Engineers,  by 
their  reports,  certified  to  the  public  (a  disgrace  to  their  intelligence,  if  not 
to  their  integrity,  as  guardians  of  the  supposed  interests  of  the  State — 
under  the  policy  we  were  then  pursuing  to  make  railways  subservient  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  canals,)  in  substance,  **  that  the  State  had  nothing 
to  fear  in  a  competition  with  railways — they  would  carry  a  few  valuable, 
light,  and  perishable  articles,  but  that  they  were  not  adapted  to  carry  flour 
and  general  tonnage."  Our  State  Engineer,  Mr.  McAlpine,  went  so  far  as 
to  say  in  nearly  so  many  words,  *'  that  it  would  take  ^ix  double  track  rail- 
ways by  the  side  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  do  its  business."    Pro  pudor, 

I  now  come  to  the  point  for  which  I  mainly  took  the  pen — **  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  Central  Railroads,  as  in- 
dustrial machines  for  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers,  by  their  re- 
ceipts, as  compared  with  the  annual  receipts  by  our  canals." 

The  Erie  Canal,  with  its  laterals,  is  899  miles  in  length.  The  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  is  464  miles  from  Lake  Erie  to  Jersey  City,  and 
the  Centra],  300  miles  from  Buffalo  to  Albany.  These  two  works,  with 
their  rolling-stock  and  warehouses,  have  cost  seventy-five  millions  of 
dollars.  The  canals,  when  enlarged  as  now  progressing,  with  boats,  horses, 
and  warehouses,  will  exceed  this  sum,  and  probably  not  fall  short  of  one 
hundred  millions. 

Let  us  see,  by  their  receipts,  how  these  railroads  compare  with  our  State 
canals,  as  yielding  facilities  to  the  traveling  and  trading  public.  The 
railways  are  only  in  their  A  B  C's,  in  learning  their  lessons  in  transport- 
ing freight.  The  Central  Road,  and  I  may  add  the  Erie,  have  done 
wonders  in  their  management  in  carrying  freight,  in  their  present  state 
tod  equipment,  carrying,  as  they  have  done  the  last  year,  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  passengers,  and  1,600,000  tons  of  every  variety  of  articles,  over 
mdes  that  may  be  much  improved,  particularly  those  of  the  Central 
Kailroad. 

It  appears,  the  central  line  was  released  by  the  Legislature  of  1851, 
from  canal  tolls,  to  commence  January,  1852.  They  then  commenced  to 
contract  to  build  freight-engines  and  cars.  The  act  for  consolidating  the 
•everal  railroad  incorporations  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  to  make  them  a 
unit,  under  one  board  of  directors,  and  without  which  they  could  not  well 
have  incurred  the  responsibility  of  freighting,  did  not  take  effect  until 
the  year  1858,  so  that  from  this  period  of  four  years  it  is  only  necessary 
to  snow  the  rapid  increase  of  reoeipts  on  this  linoi  and  the  fidling  off  of 
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our  receipts  or  our  canals,  since  1847,  when  they  were  at  their  highest, 
to  present  a  view  of  the  estimation  which  the  producer  and  consumer — 
and  I  may  add  the  banks,  in  yielding  facilities  to  get  produce  to  market 
— considered  each  class  of  improvement.     It  is  a  plain,  simple  test. 

In  1847,  the  receipts  by  the  State,  in  tolls  and  water  rents,  from  all 
canals  was,  *3,634,850 ;  in  1856,  they  had  gradually  fallen  to  $2,742,356 ; 
in  1857,  they  had  gradually  fallen  to  $2,014,548;  showing  a  falling  oi 
in  one  year,  of  $727,808;  and  in  ten  years,  of  $1,602,302. 

*In  1853,  there  were  637,748  tons  of  freight,  the  produce  of  this  State, 
delivered  at  tide-water  by  the  Erie  Canal,  and  in  1855,  there  was  only 
32  7,839  tons  of  the  like  produce  arriving  the  same  way.  Decrease  in 
ten  years,  309,909  tons."  These  official  statements  (Senate  Doc.,)  speak 
for  themselves. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  of  the  canal  forwarder  for  freighti  is 
not  generally  equal  to  the  State  charge  for  tolls.  We  will,  however,  call 
it  so,  and  double  the  receipts  of  the  last  year — $2,014,458  to  16th  De- 
ce  liber,  (instead  of  the  fiscal  year  30th  September,)  and  we  have 
3^,029,096  as  the  receipts  for  freights  on  4,000  canal  boats,  and  the  groea 
earning  of  say  10,000  horses  and  full  20,000  hands  on  the  boats  to  earn, 
in  round  numbers,  four  millions  of  dollars. 

By  the  late  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
to  the  State  Engineer,  under  oath,  we  find  this  important  work  to  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  this  State  received  for  carrying  2,609,947  pa* 
sengers  to  the  end  of  their  fiscal  year — 30th  September,  1857 — $8,147,038. 

The  receipts  for  carrying  545,914  tons  way,  and  292,877  tons  through, 
of  freight,  with  mails  and  express,  was  $4,879,614 ;  total  receipts  for  1857, 
$8,027,252. 

I  have  not  before  me  the  report  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  for 
1857.  In  1855,  this  company  transported  842,054  tons  of  freight,  and 
about  1,500,000  passengers.  The  gross  receipts  between  $6  and  $7,000,000. 
This  year,  the  receipts,  I  learn,  are  near  seven  millions.  This  sum,  in 
round  numbers,  added  to  eight  millions  received  by  the  Central  Railroad 
Company,  as  the  industrial  product  of  these  two  roads,  is  as  1 5  to  4,  as 
compared  with  the  receipts  by  the  State  and  forwarders  on  all  our  canals, 
and  of  course  we  may  say,  that  these  two  roads  are  nearly  four  times  as 
important  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  all 
our  canals.  There  should  be  taken  into  the  calculation,  the  Oswego  and 
Syracuse,  the  Cape  Vincent  and  Rome,  and  Ogdensburg  and  Boston  Rail- 
roads, leading  from  Lake  Ontario,  that  transported  on  these  valuaUe 
improvements  to  develop  the  industry  and  resources  of  secluded  districts, 
400,000  tons  of  produce  and  merchandise,  and  half  a  million  of  passengess, 
that  it  is  now  proposed  to  tax  with  canal  tolls. 

The  following  table  from  the  Central  Railroad  Company's  Report,  for 
1857,  (page  13,)  shows  the  rapid  increase  since  this  road  began  to  equip 
herself,  (1853,)  to  transact  a  general  freighting  business.  It  is  at  the 
rate  of  $800,000  per  annum. 

This  company  now  own  218  locomotive  engines,  196  eight-wheel  pas- 
senger cars,  2,845  freight  cars,  and  285  gravel  cars,  that  have  cost,  by 
the  report,  $5,172,077.  If  coupled  together  they  would  extend  in  line 
20  miles.  Three-fourths  of  this  expenditure,  with  warehouses,  etc.,  his 
been  incurred  on  the  faith  of  the  State  repealing  tolls.  The  enabling  sot 
to  consolidate  the  several  railroad  incorporations,  and  to  get  rid  of  thoee 
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wbo  had  commenced  the  Mohawk  Valley  Railroad,  cost  high  rates  of 

premium,  as  the  several  roads  were  dividing  8  to  10  percent  among  their 

stockholders,  in  carrying  passengers,  with  comparatively,  not  to  exceed 

ooe-fifih  the  present  rolling  stock  and  motive  power,  now  owned  by  the 

ooosoHdated  company.    This  should  have  its  consideration,  as  no  doubt 

it  will,  to  prevent  any  re-imposition  of  canal  tolls,  as  I  perceive  the 

canal  interest  at  Rochester  (certainly  not  the  mill  interest)  have  resolved^ 

that  they  will  petition  to  the  next  Legislature  to  place  on  railroads. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  equipment  of  the  canal  to  carry  freight. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  4,000  boats  and  scows,  that  are  worth 
on  an  average  $800  each,  or  $3,200,000.  Say  2|  horses  to  a  boat,  and 
^ve  10,000  horses,  that  have  cost  $80,  and  a  like  sum  to  keep  them  a 
year  would  be  $1,600,000.  With  the  average  of  five  persons  to  each  boat, 
we  have  20,000  persons,  who  should  earn  $140  per  annum,  or  $2,800,000. 
It  will  require  three  acres  of  land  in  grain  and  grass,  for  hay,  to  support 
a  canal  horse,  or  80,000  acres  of  land.  The  2 1 8  locomotives — the  iron 
horse — require  in  fuel,  prepared  for  use,  191,119  cords  of  wood,  that  cost 
1847,853,  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1857.  Estimating,  say 
60  cords  to  the  acre,  this  would  clear  up  3,200  acres  to  produce  food 
enfiBcient  for  all  the  operatives  on  this  road,  and  the  estimated  120,000  on 
our  canals. 

tTATUCUrr  OF  BAKNIKOS  yHOM  PASSENOBBS,   FEXIGHT,  AND  OTHER  SOITBOES,  FOR   THK 

TEARS  KNDINO  SEPTEMBER   80TH,    1853-4>5-6-7. 

Tonnage. 

Ttus.                  PoaMBgera.  Freight  Other  soarcea^  Total,      way  dc  throu'n. 

1S69 $2,826,668  74  11,886,672  26  $122,279  18  $4,787,620  17       86(i,000 

1864 8,161,618  89  2,479.820  6ft  286,999  96  5,918,834  60       649,805 

1856 8,242,229  19  8,189,602  90  181,749  06  6,668,86114       670,078 

1866.....  8,207,878  82  4,828,041  86  171,928  50  7,707,848  18       776,112 

1867 8,147,686  86  4,669,275  88  820,838  67  8,027,251  41       888,791 

It  will  be  perceived  the  increase  in  freight  receipts  in  four  years  is 
13,230,731,  while  the  tonnage  has  more  than  doubled  since  185-3,  and 
there  haa  been  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  for  passengers  of  $3,877  in  the 
last  four  years,  or  nearly  stationary  during  the  last  four  years.  During 
this  period  the  Central  Railroad  Company  have  regularly  paid  8  per  cent 
per  annum  to  its  stockholders,  the  interest  to  its  bondholders,  $070,87 1  12, 
oesides  having  a  *'  debt  certificate  fund  of  $6-^2,000,  and  a  balance  of 
income  account,  30th  September,  1857,  of  $1,826,672  39,"  and  "without 
one  dollar  of  floating  debt."  It  is  calculated  the  sinking  fund  will  pay  the 
debts  of  the  company. 

How  does  this  picture  compare  with  the  receipts  on  the  State  works  ? 
It  appears  that  our  canals  are  running  us  in  debt  for  their  attendance 
and  repairs,  while  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  direct  taxation  to  meet  our 
indebtedness  for  the  enlargement,  and  with  no  certainty  of  being  remu- 
nerated for  further  expenditures  for  the  enlargement,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  our  experience,  and  that  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  of  the  result  of  comjpe- 
tition  between  these  two  classes  of  internal  improvement.  The  followmg 
»  taken  from  the  New  York  Tr%hun€^  of  the  l7th  December,  under  the 
head  of  money  article  : — 

"  The  tolls  collected  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  Indiana,  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  Ist  inst  amount  to  over  $60,457  14.  The  tolls  last  year  were  $113,643 14. 
They  fall  rfiork  largely  of  the  expense  of  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  canal.  The 
tollg  for  the  year  1852  were  $187,392  15.  The  diminution  from  year  to  year  since 
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is  to  be  referred  to  the  competitioD  of  the  railroads.  Similar  results  are  ex- 
pericDced  id  Ohio,  where  their  canal  tolls  have  lallen  off  in  the  same  ratio,  owing 
to  the  same  caoses." 

Mr.  Benton,  the  Canal  Auditor,  in  bis  report  to  the  Senate,  9th  of  June, 
1857,  (Doc.  No.  10,)  after  showing  that  out  of  1,518,000  barrels  of  flour, 
shipped  in  1856  from  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  onlj  76,476,  or  one  barrel 
in  twenty,  went  by  the  canal.  Mr.  Henry  Fitzhugh,  Canal  Commissioner, 
in  his  report  to  the  Senate  (Doc.  127,  page  39,)  corroborates  Mr.  Benton, 
by  tables,  facts,  and  figures.  He  says,  "  thus  it  appears  that  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  flour,  pork,  beef,  bacon,  lard,  tallow,  and  oil,  arriving  at 
Buffalo,  but  a  small  portion  is  shipped  by  canal. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  above  articles  are  the  only  portion  of 
this  trade  that  will  be  taken  by  railroads  from  Buffalo  and  elsewhere. 
There  is  no  article  of  transportation  better  suited  to  movement  by  rail- 
road than  grain  ;  none  that,  with  proper  arrangements,  requires  less  manual 
labor,  or  can  be  more  easily  transferred  by  machinery  from  boats  and 
vessels  to  cars,  and  from  cars  to  vessels  or  storehouses,  and  that  it  will  soon 
become  as  common  an  article  of  transportation  on  our  railways  as  any 
other,  admits  not  of  a  doubt."  ***** 

**  But  we  have  other  competitors  for  this  trade  north  and  south,  beyond 
the  limits  of  control  of  State  legislation,  which  are  yearly  acquiring  in- 
creasing facilities  for  sharing  in  this  trade."  *  *  *  ♦ 
Mr.  Fitzhugh,  a  canal  forwarder  of  more  than  twenty-five  years,  re- 
marks, (page  49,)  "  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  re-imposing  tolls  on 
the  railroads,  as  well  as  by  subjecting  to  toll  all  roads  competing  with 
the  canals,  1  have  no  doubt  that  ample  revenue  may  be  derived  from 
them,  if  it  were  deemed  just  and  expedient  to  tax  them  with  canal  tolls.*^ 
*  *  *  He  then  shows  that  it  would  drive  trade  through 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Canadas,  and  remarks,  "  It  would  be  a  tax  local 
and  invidious  in  its  character,  and  would  damage  the  commerce  of  the 
State  in  which  we  are  all  interested."  *  *  *  * 
'*  The  great  object  sought  by  our  system  of  canals  and  railroads  has 
been  commerce,  and  the  result  has  justified  our  anticipations  and  rewarded 
our  efforts.  Under  this  system  our  State  has  greatly  prospered,  and  it  is 
not  deemed  wise  to  hazard  this  prosperity  by  new  and  doubtful  experi- 
ments, particularly  now  when  neighboring  States  and  provinces  are  pre- 
paring to  wrest  this  travel  and  trade  from  our  State.'' 

Should  not  this  view  of  the  relative  importance  of  these  two  classes  <tf 
internal  improvements — as  industrial  machines — with  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  invested  nearly  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  (half  her  national  debt)  in  railways,  while  her 
capitalists  have  not  invested  one  dollar  in  any  new  canals,  with  the  like 
course  for  the  last  ten  years  of  all  the  States  of  this  Union,  (with  the  exception 
of  New  York,)  admonish  the  incoming  Legislature  to  examine  and  inquire 
into  the  relative  merits  of  railways  and  canals,  with  a  view  to  a  new  dis- 
position in  our  State  policy  ? 

In  fine,  it  would  appear  by  all  late  experience  in  this  State,  as  well  as 
in  Pennsylvania,  our  State  officers,  elected  by  the  popular  vote,  are  not 
competent  to  manage  our  public  works,  without  c  rrupting  all  those  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  immense  sums  that  are  squandered,  and 
will  continue  to  be  squandered,  on  our  public  works,  and  then,  cut  banOj 
except  to  make  banking  capital  the  true  secret,  if  we  could  arriTC  at  the 
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det  why  the  people  bave  been  called  tx>  issue  their  bonds  for  ^  the  more 
ipeedyenlargetoent"  during  the  last  twenty  years,  to  issue  '*  credit  money** 
OQ  the  twenty  and  odd  millions  lodged  with  the  bank  department  to  meet 
the  same,  which,  in  the  late  panic,  fell  about  30  per  cent,  in  throwing 
iliout  10  per  cent  of  our  State  promises  into  the  market  to  redeem  our 
''credit  money,"  the  true  secret  of  the  enlagement  as  now  progressing. 

In  conclusion,  has  not  the  time  arrived  to  use  the  earnings  of  our  canals, 
if  any,  and  the  canal  tax  now  collecting,  to  clear  put  our  canals  tor  the 
best  navigation  they  will  give  us  in  their  entire  length,  to  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario?  We  may  find  it  to  our  interest  to  follow  the  example  of  Penn- 
tyivania,  to  sell  our  public  works  to  private  enterprise,  and  thus  get  rid 
of  their  political  and  corrupting  influence. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  learn  that  eleven  freight  trains,  with  36 
ears  in  a  train,  each  loaded  with  eight  tons,  or  3,168  tons  daily,  or  one 
million  of  tons  per  annum,  in  one  direction,  is  now  passing  Syracuse  with 
vestem  produce,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  etc.,  to  supply  the  seaboard  markets. 
This  daily  tonnage  is  independent  of  trains  of  passenger  cars,  each  way, 
earrjing  2,600,974  per  annum,  or  above  8,000  passengers  daily. 

Should  not  this  freight  and  passenger  travel  have  a  railroad  bridge  at 
Albany,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous,  unbroken  line  between  the  lakes  over 
onr  State  and  the  seaboard  ?  Which  is  the  major  interest — for  on  this 
the  question — that  of  two  or  three  steamboats  daily  from  Troy,  with  the 
sloop  trade  almost  reduced  to  the  carrying  of  lumber,  and  which  will  be 
takeii  from  Troy  by  railway,  so  soon  as  the  Harlem  and  Hudson  compa- 
nies equip  themselves  to  carry  this  article  to  the  upper  wards  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  better  terms  and  where  it  is  required  for  building ;  or 

the  lines  of  railroads  from  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain  ? 

J.  s.a 
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COLLISION  ON  THB   NORTH   RIYEB. 

Diseiston  in  Admiralty — United  States  Circuit  Court.  Before  Judge  Nelson. 
The  foUowing  decision  in  Admiralty  in  appeal  from  the  Court  below,  was  ren- 
dered in  SeptemKer,  1857.  H.  Fltzhugh,  et  al,,  vf,  the  steam  propeller  Com- 
Deree: —  ' 

Nelson,  C.  J. — The  (ibel  in  this  case  was  filed  by  the  owners  of  the  barge 
IiabetU  against  the  Commerce  for  a  collision  on  the  N  orth  Hiver,  near  Castleton, 
lome  ten  miles  below  Albany.  The  steamboat  Indiana  was  ascending  the  river 
on  the  east  Hide  with  a  tow  of  ten  boats.  The  Isabella,  the  one  in  question, 
with  barge  Cleveland,  were  the  last  tier,  and  were  connected  by  a  liawHer  to  the 
tog.  There  was  an  intermediate  tier  of  fonr  canal  boats,  also  connected  by  a 
hawser,  some  two  hundred  feet  in  advance  of  the  two  lost.  The  Indiana  had 
passed  Moll  Idlnnd,  and  bad  straightened  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  as  near 
•a  it  wsH  safe  for  her  to  go,  and  had  advanced  so  far  that  the  last  tow  was  op- 
posite or  juAt  above  the  head  of  the  island.  The  Commerce  had  left  Albany 
that  wening,  and  was  descending  the  river  on  the  west  side,  the  Oregon  follow- 
ing h«r  at  a  distance  of  a  few  handred  yards.  The  night  was  not  very  dark. 
The  Commerce,  after  passing  the  Indiana  west  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
feet,  when  about  opposite  the  second  tier  of  tows  took  a  sheer  to  the  east,  and 
thus  changing  her  coarse,  struck  the  Isabella^  which  was  lashed  to  the  hu'board 
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side  of  the  Cleveland,  and,  of  course,  nearest  the  Commerce,  sinking  vessiel  and 
cargo.  The  Court  below  was  of  opinion,  upon  the  proofs,  thnt  the  Isabella  was 
wholly  in  fault,  being  out  of  place  at  the  time,  and  far  in  towards  the  west  shore, 
and  in  the  track  of  Uie  Commerce,  and  dismissed  the  libel.  The  conflict  and 
obscurity  of  the  proofs  on  this  point  have  been  very  much  cleared  up  by  the  evi- 
dence or  the  pilot  of  the  Oregon,  who  had  charge  of  that  vessel,  which  has  been 
taken  in  this  Court  since  the  appeal.  The  evidence  of  the  master  of  the  Indiana, 
and  of  six  of  the  tows,  is  very  full  and  explicit,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  8het;r  of 
the  Commerce,  the  two  last  tows,  the  Isabella  and  Cleveland,  were  on  a  line,  or 
nearly  in  a  line,  with  the  tug,  which  confessedly  was  as  far  to  the  east  shore  aa 
was  safe;  and  the  master  of  the  Cleveland,  to  which  vessel  the  Isabella  was 
lashed,  states  that  his  vessel  was  about  as  near  the  shore  as  was  prudent  for  him 
to  go.  And  further,  tliey  all  agree  that  there  was  room  enough  for  the  Com- 
merce to  have  passed  west  of  the  tow,  and  that  the  sheer  was  unnecessary,  and 
the  direct  cause  of  the  collision.  These  witnesses  all  saw  the  sheer,  which,  in- 
deed, is  admitted  by  the  witnesses  for  the  Commerce :  and,  apprehending  a  col- 
lision in  consequence,  watched  the  course  of  the  vessel  uptii  it  happened.  They 
speak,  therefore,  with  confidence  as  to  the  transaction  ;  and,  indeed,  cannot  well 
be  mistaken;  and  they  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  pilot  of  the 
Oregon,  who  also  apprehended  the  collision  when  he  saw  the  sheer,  and  kepi 
his  eye  on  the  Commerce.  The  evidence  of  this  pilot,  who  was  first  pilot  of  the 
Oregon,  very  much  shakes  the  testimony  of  Wilson,  the  second  pilot,  who  was 
examined  on  behalf  of  the  respondents  in  the  Court  below. 

The  defense  set  up  to  justify  the  sheer  is  placed  on  two^rounds  : — 1.  That 
theriB  was  a  light  on  the  Isabella,  and  that  the  pilot  of  the  Commerce  supposed, 
and  had  a  right  to  suppose,  she  was  a  vessel  at  anchor ;  and  that,  being  well  out 
in  the  channel  of  the  river,  he  made  the  sheer  to  pass  her  on  the  east  side ;  and 
2.  That  she  was  so  far  out  in  the  channel  there  was  not  room  to  pass  her  on  the 
west  side.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  testimony  of  the  captain  of  the  tug, 
and  of  six  of  the  tows,  is  very  strong  to  show  that  tne  pilot  was  mistaken  as  to 
the  room  in  the  channel  west  of  the  Isabella.  But  in  addition  to  this,  is  the 
evidence  in  this  cas&  of  the  pilot  of  the  Oregon,  who  was  looking  on,  and  who 
passed  over  the  tract  just  at  or  near  the  moment  of  the  collision.  And  as  it  re- 
spects the  light  on  the  Isabella,  it  was  in  the  hand  of  the  master,  who  was  mov- 
ing about  on  the  boat  at  the  time,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  we  cannot  but 
be  of  opinion  that  if  proper  attention  had  been  given  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Commerce,  it  would  have  aided  in  admonishing  the  pilot  of  her  position  as  one 
of  the  tows  of  the  Indiana  instead  of  confusing  or  embarrassing  him.  The  pilot 
of  the  Oregon,  who  had  charge  of  that  vessel  and  who  was  severnl  hundred  feet 
behind  the  Commerce,  had  no  difficulty  at  the  time  in  regarding  this  vessel  with 
the  light  as  the  tow  of  the  Indiana,  and  apprehended  a  coliiHion  from  the  moment 
of  the  sheer  of  the  Commerce.  The  channel  of  the  river  was  only  from  three  to 
four  or  five  or  six  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  place  of  the  collision  in  which  were 
the  Indiana  with  her  ten  tows  ascending  slowly  the  river — the  Commerce  and 
Oregon  descending,  and  in  respect  to  which  navigation  some  embarrassment  ex- 
isted ;  and  yet,  the  weight  of  the  proof  is,  that  the  speed  of  the  Commerce  was 
not  checked  till  at  the  moment  of  the  collision,  nor  any  of  the  usual  precautions 
taken  under  such  circumstances.  The  Oregon  immeaiately  checked  her  speed, 
and  took  measures  to  prevent  any  accident 

LIABILITT  OF  RAILROADS  AS  COMMON  CARRIERS. 

In  the  Morris  Courts,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1857,  the  case  of  John  C.  and 
Lewis  D.  Kay  ¥5.  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad,  was  tried.  The  plaintiffs  al- 
leged that  they  had  bought  rags  to  (he  value  of  over  $300  in  New  York,  which 
had  been  consigned  to  the  railroad  company  as  common  carriers,  to  be  delivered 
to  them  at  Morristown.  Since  the  consignment  the  ^oods  had  not  been  seen 
nor  heard  from,  although  frequently  demanded  of  the  defendants. 

The  plaintiffs  claimed  damages  for  the  full  value  of  the  rags,  with  interest  on 
the  same  since  the  date  of  the  demand.    It  was  admitted  that  the  goods  were 
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traotported  to  the  Morristown  depot  The  defense  wrs,  that  the  liabilities  of 
the  common  carriers  ceased  when  they  had  conveyed  the  goods  to  the  depot,  and 
that,  as  they  were  not  paid  for  their  services  as  bailers,  they  were  not  bound  to 
ezercii>e  more  than  the  ordinary  care  and  diligence  over  the  goods  as  such.  This 
they  had  done.    Verdict  for  plaintiff  for  full  amount  claims,  with  costs. 
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•treiAi.  AmcT  or  nwAmcikh  avfairs — ooMPAaATnri  DicLitnt  in  thi  taluii  op  MiacsAiiDtfi 

ARB  RKAL  nTATS--TBI  ITOCK  IMBKBT— «BNIRA1.  COURII  OP  TRADK — TBI  RICKIPTt  AND 
OOUUSI  OP  SOLD— THI  *SA1IX  MOTBMIIIT— IMPORTS  AMD  RXPORTI  AT  KRW  TORK,  WITH  ANRU- 
U  TABLIC  AND  A  «BNBRAL  RBVIBW  OP  THB  COMMBROB  OP  THB  TBAB— RBCMPTI  POR  CAIH 
Mmsa— TABLB  OP  PRICBB— IHCRBASBB  AORICULTVRAI.  PRODUCTION!,  BTC 

Thbrb  has  been  a  farther  general  improvement  in  the  aspect  of  financial  affairs, 
Mug  the  last  month,  although  the  public  mind  is  not  wholly  free  from  anxiety, 
nor  has  there  been  any  return  of  the  old  activity.  Money  is  very  abundant,  but 
the  failing  off  in  trade  has  limited  the  supply  of  business  paper,  and  lenders  are 
very  fastidious  in  their  selections.  The  value  of  almost  all  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty has  continued  to  decline,  although  there  are  some  exceptions.  Flour  which 
sold  in  May,  1855,  as  high  as  810  56  for  common,  and  $13  for  choice,  has  ave- 
nged during  the  last  month  only  $4  30  for  the  former  and  $7  for  the  latter, 
with  an  abundant  supply.  Cotton,  which  sold  on  the  1st  of  September,  1857,  at 
15|  for  middling  npland,  declined  soon  after  January  Ist,  to  8f,  but  again 
gradually  appreciated,  although  it  was  reaching  nothing  like  the  old  range  of 
high  prices.  Sogar  has  continued  to  decline — the  falling  off  from  the  highest 
rate  of  1857,  being  nearly  50  per  cent  Nearly  all  domestic  fiibrics,  both  cotton 
tod  woolen,  have  declined  20  to  30  per  cent  from  the  autumn  rates,  and  the  same 
it  tme  of  almost  all  articles  of  meal,  provisions,  and  general  merchandise.  Real 
estate  has  not  escaped  the  common  depreciation,  although  there  have  been  fewer 
forced  sales  in  this,  than  in  moveable  property.  Speculative  estates,  such  as  un- 
improved town  or  village  lots,  not  wanted  for  present  growth,  have  fallen  off  50 
fer  oeot  from  the  nominal  rates  of  last  year ;  while  the  best  improved  city  pro- 
perty would  not  sell  except  at  an  average  of  20  per  cent  below  the  current  rates 
of  last  spring.  Although  this  falling  off  in  prices  might  appear  to  be  adverse  to 
a  speedy  return  of  prosperity,  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  indications  of  a  pros- 
perous change.  Nothing  so  soon  tempts  capital  from  its  hiding  places,  as  the 
opportunity  of  a  cheap  investment  It  is  true  that  none  but  the  boldest  opera- 
tors will  venture  to  purchase  while  prices  are  still  declining  ;  but  once  let  the 
market  pause,  and  the  upward  movement  begin,  and  we  shall  witness  an  unusual 
excitenoent  in  all  of  the  channels  of  trade. 

Stocks  have  rallied  materially  from  the  lowest  point — but  the  gain,  of  late,  has 
been  most  prominent  in  the  best  securities,  and  especially  in  bonds  and  stocks 
Qsoally  sold  for  investment,  instead  of  those  which  are  made  the  foot-ball  of 
8pecalator&  Railroad  stodcs  are  still  purchased  with  great  caution.  The  falling 
off  in  the  receipts  of  many  of  the  roads  as  business  and  travel  diminish,  and  the 
large  floating  debts  which  many  of  them  have  accumulated,  have  operated  to 
prevent  large  purchases  for  investment 

General  trade  is  very  kMckward,  and  the  principal  business  is  still  tranaacted 
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tbroogh  the  anctioD  room.  One  reason  of  this  is,  the  limited  demand  at  prirati 
sale  ;  but  the  most  powerful  motive'  is,  undoubtedly,  the  desire  to  secure  sod 
business  paper  as  can  be  converted  into  money.  The  great  length  of  the  annua 
tables,  which  accompany  this  review,  will  prevent  us  from  giving  farther  detail 
The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  have  been  mostly  absorbed  for  export,  aik 
only  a  portion  has  been  deposited  at  the  Assay-office  in  New  York.  The  follow 
ing  will  show  the  business  at  that  office  for  the  month  of  December,  1857  : — 


DKrOSm  AT  THE  MSW  YORK  AflSAT-OrFICK  IN   DKCKMBEE. 


I 


Foreign  ooio , 

Foreign  bullion 

UnitM  States  bullion. 


Gold. 
$126,000  00 
16,000  00 
1.471.000  00 


Bilrer. 
161.000  00 
12.000  00 
16.000  00 


ToteL 
$186,000  0( 
28.000  0( 
1,486.000  0< 


Total  deposits $1,612,000  00 

Deposits  payable  in  bars 

Deposits  payable  in  coin 

Gold  bars  stamped 

Transmitted  to  United  States  Mint  for  coinage 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  coinage  at  the  United  States  Mint  in  PhU 
adelphia,  during  the  month  of  December,  1857  : — 


$88,000  00  $1,700,000  0( 
$1,660,000  0( 

140.000  a 

2,876,21S  r 

864,984  41 


GOLD  DEFCeiTS. 

Oold  from  California value 

Gold  from  other  sources. 


$872,692  60 
,     7,277  60 


Total  gold  deposits 


$879,970  01 


aiLvaa  deposits. 


Silver,  indudiDg  purchases 

Spanish  and  Mexici^  fractions  of  a  dollar  received 
in  exchange  for  new  centa, 


$980,780  00 
6,700  00 


Total  silver  deposita 

OOPPBE. 

Cents  (O.  S.)  received  in  exchange  for  new  cents, 


Total  deposits 

The  coinage  executed  was  ^ 


$986,440  01 


$1.000  01 
$1,867,400  0* 


GOLD. 


Double  eagles 

£agles 

Half  eagles... 
Dollars 


lf<x  of  piecM.  Table. 

69,862       $1,897,040  00 

2.462  6,180  00 

2,009  6.027  00 

12.094  12,094  00 


Total. 


86,407       $1,421,291  00 


SILVSE. 


Half  dollars 

Quarter  dollars.. . 

Dimes 

Half  dimes 

Three  cent  pieces 


480.000 
1,228.000 
840.000 
660,000 
642.000 


$240,000  00 

807,000  00 

84.000  00 

28.000  00 

16^60  00 


Total. 


8,160,000         $626,260  00 


OOPPBE. 


Ca&ts 


1,800,000 


$18,000  00 
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Gold  ooioage . . , 
'Silver  coiiiHge  ., 
Oopp«r  coioa^. 


KBOAPrrULATIOM. 


86,407 
8,150,000 
1,880,000 


11,421,291  00 

620,260  00 

18,800  00 


ToUL 5.116,407       12.065,851  00 

The  bank  movetneDt  shows  a  further  gain  in  specie  at  most  of  the  many  cen- 
ters, and  a  moderate  expaiisioQ.  The  latter  would  be  greater  if  acceptable  bills 
vere  offered  for  discount.  We  annex  a  comparison  of  the  weekly  statements,  at 
Xew  York,  throughout  the  last  year,  which  will  be  found  very  convenient  for 
reference : — 


WKKKLT  AVKKAOM  OF   NEW  TOaK  CRT  BANKS. 


Date. 
Jtn.  8,  1857 
Jan.  10.. 
Jul  17.. 
Jio.  24.. 
Jio.  SI.. 
Peh.  7 . . 
Feb.  14.. 
Feb.  21.. 
Feb.  28.. 
Mar^h  7.. 
Mar'hU.. 
Mar*h21.. 
Marli28.. 


April 
April 
April 
April 

Jane 
Jooe 
Jose 
hue 
Jq\j 
July 
^Qly 
July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aqg. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

OctV 

Ocfr 

Oct'r 

OctV 

Oct'r 

KotV 


4.. 
11.. 

18.. 
25.. 

2.. 

».. 
16.. 
28.. 
80.. 

6.. 
18.. 
20.. 
27.. 

8.. 
11.. 
18.. 
25.. 

1.. 

8.. 
15.. 
22.. 
29.. 

5.. 
12.. 
19.. 
26.. 

8.. 
10.. 
17.. 
24.. 
81.. 

7.. 
Nov'r  14.. 
Nov'r  21 . . 
5<>'>  28.. 
^T    5.. 


Capital. 
55,286,068 
55,285.068 
55.285,068 
55,285,068 
59,266,484 
69,266,484 
59,266,484 
69.266,484 
59,266,484 
59,266,484 
59,266,484 
59,296,484 
59,296,484 
59,518,880 
59,5M,880 
59,518,880 
59.518.880 
59,518.880 
59,518.880 
59.518.330 
59.700,000 
59,700.000 
60,264,705 
60.264.705 
62.000,000 
64.600,000 
64.576,110 
64.576,110 
64.676,110 
64,626.110 
64.626,110 
64,636,110 
64,626,110 
66,027.705 
66,027.705 
66,027,705 
66.027,706 
66.027.705 
65.600,000 
65,000,000 
64,500,000 
68.770,187 
63,470,187 
6M''0,1S7 
63,470,187 
68,470,187 
63.470,187 
68,470,187 
68,470,187 


Ltoans  and 

diaconnta. 

109.149,158 

.110,150.284 

110,860,401 

111,094,416 

111,785.883 

112.876.718 

112,722.799 

111,778,572 

111,187,717 

111,899,649 

118,250,980 

118,448,692 

112,884,025 

114,883,902 

116,874,717 

114,898.174 

118.891,910 

114,409,275 

115.068.322 

114,620.042 

114,049.108 

114.049.688 

115,338,592 

116,412.541 

116,119,690 

115,016,604 

116,044,808 

116.028,618 

117,366,321 

118.848.181 

120,697,060 

122,077,252 

121,241,472 

120,139.582 

116,588,919 

112.221.865 

109,986,672 

108,777.421 

107,791,438 

106,936,499 

101,917,569 

97.245.826 

96.693.618 

96.317,764 

95,866,241 

96,289,247 

96.376,432 

94.963,180 

96,838,687 


Specie. 
11.172,244 
11,090,108 
11.955,164 
11,688,924 
12,191,825 
11,148.894 
10.497,882 
10.482.168 
10.645.254 
11,707,846 
11.077,782 
11,291.878 
11.825.788 
11,688,782 
10,884,490 
12,061.872 
11.827,861 
12,009,911 
12,011,491 
12.543.694 
18.126.784 
12.816,515 
18,134.715 
11.974,879 
12.790,455 
10.901,091 
12.887.846 
12,666.146 
18,594.606 
12,956.865 
12,918.018 
11,787,867 
11,860.645 
10,097.178 

9,241,876 
10,229.965 
12,181,867 
13,666,186 
18.327,095 
11,400,413 
11,476.294 

7,848.230 
10.411,648 
12.883,441 
16,492.152 
19,461,966 
23,167.980 
24.308.145 
26,069,832 


CIrcnIatloB. 
8,602,118 
8,828,396 
8,047,065 
7,879,027 
8,024,948 
8,426,817 
8.161.799 
8,106,074 
8.159,275 
8.465,697 
8,452.641 
8,494.288 
8,473.829 
8.812.828 
8.787,344 
8,770,828 
8,786,768 
9,006.666 
9,182,788 
8,936,297 
8i.7  38,025 
8,696,693 
8,838,572 
8,696.898 
8,598,801 
8,505.065 
8,901,690 
8.693.678 
8,448.888 
8.628.814 
8,665.422 
8,981,740 
8.780,012 
8,694.011 
8.671,060 
8.673,192 
8.822.816 
8.078,801 
7,888,308 
7.916.102 
7,628,699 
8,087.441 
6,884.739 
6,334,748 
6,434.312 
6,268.652 
6,283.417 
6,520.788 
6,555,000 


Depoalta. 
95,846,216 
90,709.710 
98.035,766 
88,644,576 
92,466,286 
96.029.489 
91,917,188 
92.448,944 
92.178,280 
96,858,228 
94,231,267 
96.406.450 
92,614,560 
97,840,914 
96,618,908 
96,461.417 
96.258,612 
99.159,478 
98.968.818 
98,818.704 
97,806.084 
96.147.814 
96.594.891 
96,168,987 
96,939,618 
94,818.715 
98,884.588 
94,624,478 
94.446,798 
98.638.786 
94,445,967 
94,436,417 
92,366,328 
89,364,046 
84.812,886 
79,491,817 
76,888.376 
76.772.774 
78.815,611 
67,978,657 
68,301,681 
52,894,628 
67.630.384 
61,463,664 
68,884.'i7S 
72.692.646 
79.318,291 
79.509,226 
78,492,066 
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Dat«.             OapitaL  dlAcoonts.                8p«ci6.  ClrcaUitlon.  I>«| 

DecV  12...  68,470,187  96,626,C87  26.068,877  6,848,494  76^6 

Dec'r  19...  68,470,187  97,211,690  27,967.827  6,809,466  76,44 

DecV  26...  68,470,187  97.902.«86  27,142,099  6,362,187  76.11 

Jan.  2, '68  66,069.'708  98,649,988  28,661,946  6,490.408  78,68 

Jan.  9...  66,069,708  98,792,767  29,176,888  6,616,464  79,84 

Jan.  16...  66,069,708  99,478,762  80,211,266  6,849,826  81,79 

The  above  table  shows  many  very  important  fluctaations,  but  these  have 
Elsewhere  fully  discussed  in  our  columns.  Never  before  did  the  banks  hold 
thing  like  the  quantity  of  specie  they  have  had  in  their  vaults  during  the  las 
weeks,  and  they  are  as  much  troubled  now  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  it,  as 
were  in  the  lowest  ebb  for  the  want  of  it.  We  annex  also  a  continuatioo  o 
weekly  statement  of  the  Boston  banks : — 

WSBKLT  AVKEAGES  AT  B08T0M. 

Deo.  22.  Dec  29.  Jan.  9.  Jan 

Oapital $81,960,000  981,960,000  181,960,000  $81,1NS 

Loaoadcdiscouots.....  60,209,600  60,877,000  50,726,800  61,22 

Specie 4,679,000  4,789,600  6,028,000  5,44 

Dae  from  other  banks. .  5,b88,000  6,688,000  5,782,600  5,96 

Due  to  other  baoka.....  4,064,800  8,998,000  8,971,000  4,86 

Deposits 16,606,000  16,826,600  17,078,800  17,82 

OirculatioD 5,627,000  5,180,400  5,416,600  5,98 

The  specie  at  ail  the  many  centers  has  been  accumulating  on  deposit  sine 
general  falling  off  in  active  trade.  The  following  will  show  the  compai 
weekly  totals  of  the  New  Orleans  banks : — 

WKKKLT  AVKRAGKB   AT  MKW  ORLKAN8. 

Dec  12.  Dec  19.  Dec  96.  Jan.  2L  Jan 

Specie...^ $8,841,870  $9,942,880  $10,820,714  $10,605,188  $10,62 

Circulation. 4,168,859  4,224,042  4,886,624  4,686.961  4,77 

Depoeita. 9,998,870  10,996,494  11,679,048  11,948,906  11,76 

Short  loans 16,886.271  14,988,782  14,940,429  16,267,288  14,87 

Exchange. 2,888,878  8,626,929  8,961,212  4,414,622  4,67i 

Due  distant  banks. .  816.182  1,266,660  1.868,478  1,690,072  1,84! 

Long  and  short  loans.  18,069,088  17,818,222  17,741,866  18,149,456       .... 

The  Rhode  Island  banks  resumed  specie  payments  on  the  14th  of  January 
the  Philadelphia  banks  are  daily  growing  stronger,  and  will  probably  re 
before  the  date  prescribed  by  the  statute. 

We  have  compiled  our  usual  comparative  tables,  showing  the  total  foi 
imports  and  exports,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  throughout  the  year.  The 
imports  entered  at  New  York  from  foreign  ports,  during  the  year  1857,  am 
to  $230,618,129,  being  $17,061,480  in  excess  of  the  total  for  1856,  which  wa 
largest  yearly  aggregate  previously  on  record.  Before  giving  our  monthly 
parison,  we  annex  a  brief  summary,  showing  at  a  glance  the  total  foreign  im] 
at  New  York  in  each  of  the  last  eight  years : — 

rOEKIQM  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TOKK. 

Tear.  Datiablc  Free  goods.  Specie  Tot 

1860 $110,988,768  $8,646,240  $16,127,989  $185,70 

1861 119,692,264  9,719.771  2,049,648  181,86 

1862 116,836,052  12,105,342  2,408.226  129,84 

1858 179,512.412  12,166,887  2,429,083  194,09 

1864 168,494,984  16,768,916  2,107,672  181,87 

1866 142,900,661  14,103,946  865,681  157,86 

1866... 198,889,646  17,902,578  1,8(4,425  218,55 

1867 196,279,862  21,440,784  12,898,088  280,61 
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The  imports  of  specie  have  been  much  larger  than  usaal,  owing  not  only  to  the 
retam  shipments  since  the  beginning  of  the  revulsion,  bat  also  to  the  previous 
receipts  of  foreign  coin  designed  for  reshipment  to  the  West  Indies.    Under  the 
liead  of  dutiable,  we  have  included  above  both  the  dutiable  entered  directly  for 
ooDBomption,  and  the  goods  tbrown  into  bonded  warehouse.    In  the  extended 
'table  given  below,  these  items  are  given  separately,  although  btought  together 
in  the  total.    The  specie  which  swells  the  total  for  1850  in  the  above  summary, 
loclndes  the  receipts  of  California  gold — then  reckoned  as  **  foreign"  because 
cleared  for  New  York  from  Chagres  on  the  isthmus.    Since  that  date,  all  the 
Teceipts  direct  from  California  have  been  excluded  from  the  statement  of  imports. 
A  study  of  the  table  given  below  will  show  an  uninterrupted  increase  in  the  im- 
ports up  to  the  close  of  May — alUiough  during  April  and  May,  many  goods  were 
kept  back  to  take  advantage  of  the  redaction  of  the  tariff  on  the  1st  of  July.    In 
Jane  there  was  a  slight  decrease  from  the  same  cause,  but  this  was  fully  made 
up  by  a  gain  of  over  ten  millions  in  July,  after  the  new  rates  of  duty  had  taken 
eSect.    August  showed  a  decrease,  but  September  and  October  added  a  compen- 
aatiog  gain,  while  the  only  small  monthly  total  is  that  for  December  just  closed, 
^ttggi'cgate  ($9,196,811)  being  smaller  than  for  any  previous  December  since 
1851.    Many  have  been  looking  for  a  large  decrease  in  the  imports  previous  to 
this  date,  but  they  will  be  less  surprised  at  the  result  if  they  will  remember  that 
the  financial  pressure  was  not  severely  felt  until  it  was  too  late  to  check  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  fall  months  as  largely  as  the  importers  would  have  desired.    This 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  while  the  large  entries  for  warehousing  made  previous 
to  June,  to  benefit  by  the  change  of  duty,  had  swelled  the  aggregate  in  bond,  the 
withdrawals  since,  except  for  the  months  of  July  and  August,  have  been  on  a 
more  limited  scale,  while  during  the  whole  autumn,  when  trade  is  usually  most 
active,  the  entries  of  dutiable  goods  for  warehousing  have  been  extraordinarily 
large,  and  for  the  last  three  months  have  considerably  exceeded  the  direct  entries 
for  consumption.    In  the  following  table,  on  the  right  wc  have  added  the  monthly 
report  of  the  dutiable  goods  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption,  but 
tbey  are  not  to  be  reckoned  again  with  the  total  imports — such  of  them  as  were 
landed  here  having  been  already  included  under  the  head  of  **  entered  for  ware- 
housing :" — 

fOEBION   DCPOaTS  BMTKEBO  AT  KKW  TOBK  DUKXNQ  THE  TEAE8   1854-6-6-7. 

KMTEEBD  FOE  OONSUMPTION. 

1851.  im.  1856.  1857. 

JaQoary I15.651.416  $8,870,259  112.556,638  115,800,084 

February.. 9,426,206  8,815.268  12,521,622  18,508,989 

March 12.911,744  6.765,687  15,781,297  12,850,45t 

April 11,978,281  6,848.613  14,530,686  11,155,580 

lUy 12,004,888  8.082,524  12,392.421  6.451,191 

Juo«. 8,475,880  8,020.545  12,618.271  2,471,728 

July 14,853,797  18.008,485  19.288,885  26,042,740 

Aogutt 17,479,998  18,899,758  18,875,986  14,401,018 

September 10,582,781  11,859.017  10.934.485  8,841.867 

October 7,645,071  12,088,621  9.982.001  2.791,905 

Hovember 5,746.588  7,654,782  9,780,429  2,792,186 

December. 5,428,286  11,276,564  7,980,499  2,829,924 

Total 1181,578,729      $115,685,022      $156,493,120      $12%987,018 
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SNTIRKD  rOK  WAKIHOUSXMO. 

18S4.  1855. 

January ,     $2,271,976  18.264,664 

Februarj 928.480  2.287,894 

March 1,866  688  1,865.688 

April 2,616,996  1,422.006 

May 8,1 61,964  2.886,969 

JuD6 8,006  646  2.7 1 6.246 

July 8,968,678  2,48 1,766 

August 4,128,787  1,866,428 

September 2.766,608  1  666,877 

October. 2,210,646  2.879.886 

NoTember. 2.1 88,866  2,547,74 1 

December 2.962.680  8,100,660 

ToUL 181,916,266  $27,216,689 

rasa  oooda. 

Jaoaary $1,896,068  $1,280,680 

February 466.606  1,461,466 

March 1,844.627  1,468,678 

April 2.018.091  1,266.998 

May 1,868.964  1,166.918 

June 2,148.048  1,188,048 

July 1.81 2,917  799.671 

AugU)«t. 1.804,662  1,201.670 

September 769,196  489,126 

Octol>er. 1,086.467  1,082,1 20 

November. 662,817  1.780.287 

December. 901,674  1,088,640 

ToUl  free.. . . .  $16,76r,916  $14,108,946 

UPECIE  AND  BULLION. 

January $289,866  $90,284 

February 279,888  67,866 

March 444,016  88,169 

April 70,620  74.949 

May 166,926  69.690 

June 16S.814  68.779 

July 198,068  69,086 

August 176,692  48,648 

SepUrober 169,869  107,206 

Octob«r. 88.864  64.899 

November. 89.121'  14.378 

Deceolber 88,466  107,866 

ToUl $2,107,672  $866,681 

TOTAL  IMPOaTS. 

January $19,607,819  $1 2,945.827 

February. 11,096.680  12,081.482 

March. 16,567.074  10.178,067 

April 1  A,688,888  9.107,466 

May 17.181,181  11,645,986 

June 18,787.888  11.998.612 

July .  .*. 20,228,860  1 6.808,947 

August 28.084.1 88  1 6.506.899 

September 14.266.888  14,021,726 

October. 11,081,088  16,605,081 

November 8,68 1 ,842  1 1 ,947,1 88 

December. 9,816,846  16,628,619 


1856. 

li 

$1,626,264 

$1,96 

1,486.259 

SM 

2.222,656 

6,S8 

8,181.498 

8,16 

8,788,850 

10.60 

8,986.688 

11.M 

4,907.676 

6,79 

4.186.716 

8.61 

8,264,622 

6.4f 

2.886.781 

7,M 

8,818.842 

Mt 

2,696,241 

8,SC 

$87,846,626 

$78.S4 

$1,841,808 

$8f 

1.966.166 

2,44 

2,141,661 

2,81 

2,26n,6'<8 

96 

2.161.067 

!.•! 

1,249,579 

98 

1,280,864 

2.46 

1,808,790 

2,08 

1,026,208 

1,77 

961.781 

1.7* 

1.097.524 

1,77 

1.141,628 

2,87 

$17,902,678 

$21,44 

$64,864 

$88 

72.247 

1.02 

111,846 

1,0« 

95,163 

98 

184.284 

1,07 

257.174 

86 

238.918 

60 

108.178 

1 

84,097 

88 

95,029 

2.60 

821.760 

8,02 

246.876 

68 

$1,814,426 

$12,89 

$16,678,064 

$19,00 

16,086,288 

26.62 

20,256,958 

21,18 

20,057,885 

21.21 

18,411,112 

18.70 

17,961,657 

15,88 

25,716.832 

86,80 

28,91 9.fi65 

19.98 

15,809,862 

16,84 

18,825.592 

14.48 

14,468.545 

18.41 

12,015,244 

9,19 

Total  importa .       $181,871,472      $157,860,288      $218,666,649      $280,61 
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VITHDEAWK  FROM  WAKKHOUBX. 


JtDOftrj.... 

Febromrj. . . 
Mtrch  ••••, 
Apnl 

^000 

Jul/ , 

Aogost.. ... 
September.. 
October.... 
Korember . . 
December... 


I8S4. 

18i5. 

I8$6. 

1867. 

$2,889,516 

$2,057,981 

$2.84rs618 

$2,678,766 

1,964.010 

2,563,274 

2,047.067 

2.501.696 

1,701,208 

2,718.098 

1,852.896 

2,639.228 

1,151,991 

1,814,318 

1,467,576 

2,287,819 

1,588,662 

1,782.884 

1,548,829 

2,262,178 

1,422,672 

1,804,620 

1.656,871 

781.099 

686,882 

2,029,164 

2,187.887 

10.470,820 

8,088,056 

2,889,884 

2.584.783 

6.624,147 

8,181,816 

2,811,341 

8.467.706 

2,882,046 

2,070,544 

1.697.487 

8,273.982 

1,750.892 

1,481,776 

1.197,650 

1,725,544 

8,162,816 

901,828 

1,190,787 

1,625,650 

8,584,908 

$21,968,896 

$28,457,888 

$25,722,818 

$40,609,890 

Uoder  the  bead  of  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  we  have  iocladed  the  dutiable 
{^oods  taken  out  of  bond ;  but  the  new  tarifif  made  certain  goods  free  which  were 
preTiously  held  for  duty,  and  these  are  not  included.  Of  goods  so  made  free  and 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  the  total  to  November  1st  was  81,868,109 — being 
$1,432,687  in  July,  $311,100  in  August,  872,733  in  September,  and  851,589  in 
October.  The  total  value  of  merchandise  now  in  bond  is  a  fraction  over  twenty- 
lix  million  dollars. 

The  imports  of  foreign  dry  goods  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1867, 
ire  $90,534,129— being  $2,828,764  less  than  for  the  year  1856,  bnt  825,560,067 
more  than  for  1855,  and  89,691,193  more  than  the  total  for  1854  :— 

DCPOaTB  or  DET  GOODS  AT  NEW  TOEK  VOE  THE  TEAE  1867. 

18S4.  18S).  18§6.  18S7. 

Hanofactureeof  wool...  $22,689,658  $18,637,837  $27,257,287  $27,489,664 

Gitton 15,892,88«  10,510,728  17,926,293  18,905,585 

Silk. 28,528,106  28,197.480  80,938,865  28,537,260 

Fbx 7.688.572  6.706.364  9.484,401  7,950,864 

MiscellaDeouB  dry  goods.  6.099,214  6,922,158  7,756,097  7,650,906 

Total $80,842,986      $64,974,062      $93,862,898      $90,584,129 

Althongh  the  total,  as  compared  with  last  year,  shows  but  little  change — there 
being  a  slight  increase  in  the  receipts  of  woolens  and  cottons,  and  a  slight  falling 
off  in  silks,  linens,  and  miscellaneous  goods — the  comparative  monthly  receipts 
ihov  a  wide  variation.  To  present  this  at  a  single  glance,  we  have  compiled  a 
noDthly  comparison,  showing  the  course  of  the  trade  during  the  entire  year. 
Tbe  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  table  is  the  enormous  increase  in  the  imports 
of  dry  goods,  during  the  months  of  February  and  July,  in  striking  contrast  with 
tbe  felling  off  during  all  tbe  other  months  of  the  year.  The  month  of  December, 
u  given  in  the  table  for  the  current  year,  includes  the  same  number  of  days  as  in 
tbe  first  two  years,  but  a  few  less  than  were  included  in  last  year's  total — the 
object  being  to  close  the  year  as  evenly  as  possible  consistent  with  returns  made 
out  in  even  weeks.  The  following  is  the  monthly  comparison  of  this  year  with 
last,  in  tabular  form : — 
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$5,092,007 


XONTHLT  nrOKKASK  OK  DE0RXA8B  IK  THE  IMPORTS  OF  DBT  GOODS  VOE  THE  TXAK 

A8   COMPARED  WITH  THE  TEAR    1866. 

Increase. 
Jinnaiy 

Febmary 

March 

April 

Maj 

June 

July 

Augast 

September 

October 

Noyember 

December 


'T.ns.iss 


Dm 

•  •  •  • 
1,64 
1,80 
l,Stt 
1.4T 


2,8S 

10 

14 

1,99 

8,67 


Total. 


112,205,169 


Total  decrease 


SKsOS 
12,S0 

12,82 


We  re<»pitalate  the  comparative  totals  of  the  imports  of  dry  goods  and  gc 
merchandise  for  the  convenience  of  reference : — 


Dry  goods , 

General  merchandise, 


1855. 

$64,974,062 
92,080,645 


1856. 

$98,862,898 
118,879,881 


18 

$900^8 
127,18 


Total $167,004,607  $211,742,224  $217,72 

The  reason  why  the  imports  of  dry  goods  have  declined,  since  the  comm 
revulsion  began,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  receipts  of  general  merchandis 
been  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  more  easily  controlled  on  a  short  not 
a  change  in  the  market,  and  also  because  the  trade  in  most  of  these  fabi 
more  affected  by  the  pressure.  The  former,  however,  is  the  chief  reason  wk 
change  in  the  imports  of  general  merchandise  is  less  apparent.  The  bulk  o 
most  valuable  goods  under  this  head  come  from  a  greater  distance,  and  tb 
cannot  be  easily  turned.  We  annex  a  comparative  summary  of  the  reodj 
some  leading  articles  of  foreign  merchandise  during  the  past  year : — 


IMPORTS  or  A  FEW  LEADING   ARTICUBB  OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 


Booka 

Buttons. • 

Cheese 

Ohioaware 

Oigars 

CoaL 

Coffee 

Earthenware 

Furs 

Glass,  plate 

India-rubber. 

Indigo 

Leather  and  dressed  skins ..  • 

Undressed  skina 

laquors — Brandy. 

lietals — Copper  and  ore .... 

Ditto,  sheathing •  • 

Iron,  bars 

Iron,  pig 

Iron,  railroad 

Iron,  sheet 

Lead 


1854. 

$662,961 

675.299 
76,204 

714,118 
2,048,044 

466,970 
4.907,886 
1,471,614 
1,420,174 

598,822 
1,469,261 

408,960 
1,447,699 
5,886,484 
1,013,681 

408,717 
1,026,646 
8.702,788 

798,276 
8,196,489 

487,955 
2,489,769 


18». 
$491,980 

406,760 
98,290 

418,847 
2,804,061 

886,878 
6,608,080 

982,049 
1,472,802 

241,925 

796,460 

288.688 
1,496,646 
8,972,916 
1,801,068 

246,606 

405,868 
2,666,440 

880,266 
1,978,622 

481,980 
1,709,517 


I8i6. 

$614,068 

742,002 

102,677 

686,448 

2,264,699 

640,808 

7,896,809 

1,220,487 

2,270,781 

887,940 

648,619 

322,949 

2.224.887 

6.606,407 

2,078,887 

266,658 

578.894 

8,628.256 

668,600 

2,608,742 

761,868 

2,116,110 


] 

$6< 

84 

IS 

6{ 

2,61 

4< 

7.71 

1.1' 
1,8( 

4( 

6i 

41 

2,01 

6,51 

1.8 

4! 

24 

8^1 

6< 

8,0* 

8,0: 
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1854.  18§$.  18§6.  18S7. 

Spelter- 856,468  801,228  870,298  880.434 

Steel 1,618.909  1.816,228  1.791,408  1,694.960 

Tio  and  UopUtee. 8,100,886  8,141,688  4.792.016  4,669.961 

Zioc 401,820  268,861  881.484  841.648 

HoItsMS 644,668  941,111  1,606,338  tA^IMl 

B«gs 667.866  718,547  824,082  882,181 

Sill 400,209  468,127  487,480  818.880 

Siltpcter 84,186  165,068  68,244  162.668 

Sugar 6.601.498  9,818,724  17,711,162  20,698,864 

Tei. 6,648.801  4,991,616  6,898.900  6,899,964 

batches 8,289.7 1 9  8.088,846  8,606.482  2,954,703 

^»D€8    1,909,670  1,688,639  1,686,266  2,011,691 

Wool  and  wastei. 1,146,728  697,260  648,366  1,776,678 

The  receipts  for  cash  dnties  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  1857,  are  ten  mil- 
KoDs  less  than  for  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  tariff,  and  the 
great  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  goods  thrown  upon  the  market — for,  while  the 
total  value  of  foreign  goods  entered  at  the  port  during  the  year  1857,  (exclusive  of 
specie,)  is  about  two  hundred  and  eighteen  millions,  the  value  thrown  upon  the 
inarket  is  only  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions.  The  total  of  cash  duties  in 
1853,  was  $43,088,225  83,  and  for  1854,  838,096.888  08,  but  we  are  obliged  to 
omit  the  details  of  these  years  in  our  table : — 

CASH  DUnn  EXOEIVXD  AT  NEW  TOES. 

18§4.       18§S.       18S6.       18§7. 

Jaouaiy. $4,879.285  82  12.560.088^2  18,688.664  86  14.687.378  48 

February 2.867,294  50  2.«65.164  94  8,576.919  14  6,117.249  86 

March 8.627,119  49  2.868,084  96  4.382.107  47  8.762,184  98 

April 8.168.490  21  1,994,710  10  8.918.885  89  8,801.607  06 

% 8.243,164  41  2,400.482  60  8.467.153  64  1.907.289  71 

Jooe 2.452,606  88  2.816.464  80  8,527,425  26  677.811  29 

% 4,045.746  78  8,787,841  95  6.441.544  27  6,987,019  61 

Aogust 6,214.629  78  4.290.796  16  6.286,399  11  8,946,830  40 

September...  8.439.492  49  8,528.879  50  8,702,134  70  2,249.982  89 

Oet<»ber 2,402.116  10  8,829.194  95  8,391,230  97  867,684  99 

KoTember 1,751.028  46  2.171.707  76  2.774,845  68  1.121.792  70 

Dteember....  1,606,920  72  2,984,941  97  2.881.969  76  1,172.392  98 

Total 188,096,888  08    $84,887,307  99     145,519,270  18     135,639,074  88 

Toming  now  to  the  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  we  find  a  very 
smaU  total  for  December,  and,  exclusive  of  specie,  a  general  falling  off  during  the 
year.  We  annex  a  quarterly  statement  showing  the  course  of  this  trade  for  the 
year  compared  with  the  previous  three  years  : — 

BXPOETS  FEOM   NEW  TOBK  TO   FOEEIQN   POETS,  BZCLUSIVE  OF  BPECIE. 

1851.  mi.  18§6.  1867. 

Pint  quarter $17,840,161  116,802.648  119.820.688  $19,888,847 

Seeood  quarter 16.474,778  15,628,290  20,250,346  18,822.867 

IWdqunrter. 18,826.852  14.616,676  20,667,594  15.808,581 

Fourth  quarter 15,065.896  25.299,064  23,028.907  18,898,910 

Total $64,207,681       $72,346,562      $83,667,580      $78,364,166 

This  shows  a  decline  of  ten  millions  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  a 
gain  upon  any  former  year.  The  exports  of  specie,  not  included  in  the  above, 
ibow  a  large  increase  upon  the  total  for  1856,  notwith-itanding  the  cessation  of 
shipments  in  October  and  November.  We  present  here  our  monthly  com- 
parison : — 
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KXP0KT8  OF  8PECIB  rEOM  NEW  TOEK  TO  FOEXIGN  POETB. 

18a1.           18S4.            mi.            18S6.  It 

Jaonary 1747,679      $1,845,682         $166,898         1104,884  $\M 

February 1,121020           679,724        2,128,708        1,204.348  1,81 

March 692,479         1,466,127         2,298,697         2,584,896  2,11 

April 767.055         8,474,525         8.81S.447         8.261,594  8,8fl 

May. 2,162,467         8,661,626         5,820,152         8,812,865  6,78 

Juue 8,264,282        5,168,183         8,862,896         4,800.328  7.91 

July 8,924,612         2,922.452         2.928.824         5278,126  Sfii 

August 1,188,978         4,548,820         2,609,898         8,202,0.'i3  6,27 

September....         1,244,191         6,547.104        1,881,684        8.788,547  9f 

October 4,757,972         8,869,898         1,188,100        4,996,660  21 

Koyember    ...         8,865.775        8,388,001         1,011,900        2,955,889  8,21 

Dec«'mber. 8,131,851             68,264           986,685         1,779,181  1^1 

ToUl....     126,758,356    $87,169,406     $2*7,625.740     $87,218,766  %UJH 

Ditto,  Boston...         6,763^17         7,418,437       14,869,470       12,227,059  9,71 

The  total  shipments  cf  specie  for  1857,  is  even  greater  than  for  1851, 
the  agf^regate  from  New  York  alone  reached  $43,743,209.    The  total  ad< 
the  foot  of  the  above  table  as  shipped  from  Boston,  part  of  it  went  ovi 

from  New  York  to  be  shipped  by  the  steamer,  but  is  not  included  in  the  tc 
that  port.    We  now  annex  our  usual  derailed  statement  showing  the  exp( 

domestic  produce,  foreign  dutiable  and  free  goods,  and  specie  during  each  i 
of  the  last  four  years : — 

XXPOETS  FEOM   MEW  TOEK  TO   POEXIGN  POETS   DUEINO  THE   TXAES   1854-5-6^ 

DOMESTIC  PEODUCE. 

'l8St.              18§S.              I8S6.  i: 

January $5,804,203          $4,9V>6.787          $5,257,686  $4,6 

February 6,400,924            8.154.264            6.408,990  6.81 

Maroh 6,662,810            4,807,838             8,044,122  7,9( 

April 4.578  698             4,349.944             5,'.'29,486  6,1  i 

May 5,824.427             5,071,8V»0             5,563,205  -6,0- 

June 4,526.883             3,956,706             8,273.454  6.8' 

July 8,768,661             3.960,757             6.901,272  4,2' 

August 4,487.619            4,281,481             5,612.828  4,2: 

September 8.772,124            5,228,687            7,045,202  4,2 

Octobtr 4,672,017             6,614,146             6,129,887  6,4 

November 4,660,007             8,344.888             7,541,595  6.2 

December. 4,904,554            8,819,997            8,246.568  2,8 

Total $57,462,422         $63,586,775         $79,254,195  $61,8 

FOaEIGN   DUTIABLE. 

January $469,068             $440,689             $212,289  $1 

February 400,739                698.601                148.944  8 

March 876,278               692,890               468,280  6 

April 289,511                262,684               202,027  8 

May 842,437                858,782               247,079  2 

June 556.656               786,806               450,482  5 

July 252.080               210.820               108,617  5 

August. 515.270               222,176                211,933  6 

September 447.664               858,896                509,752  6 

October. 816,012               201,989                130.677  8 

November. 828,889                806,817                202.093  1,t 

December 792.670               667,401               467,601  1,2 

ToUL $5,081,614          $4,957,401           $3,854,524  $7,9 


Commeniat  ChroHicU  and  .fimnr. 


I8i4.           im.  im.  im. 

l"iatrj tlifiU             H68.09t  UUOB  |IS).9!0 

Pebruary 1SB.4S1               8i*.!S8  88.J76  118,709 

<l>rch SS.lVl                MI.IH  1«0.843  483^80 

Ap*!! l».Tn             ino,riv2  es.siig  I8a,e4s 

■»J 18S.449                 !44,!B4  88,194  ISMM 

'"• 148,600                 S47,688  148,208  TSK.ISB 

"Ij   JS1.78B                ISWa?  82.438  407,<9T 

,*nP'»'- 141,867                  IB  1,48J  88,24!  SVg.881 

BeplMnber ,.,                 97,889                 n,ll«9  Bl.SiiB  417  670 

OeUihtt 128,780                 8I,B0B  71,93!  2U44S 

lormuber 1!B,B84               129,40i>  66.688  88fl  BIS 

>>«»n''wr 161,88-2                188,611  183,143  OOMI* 

Total tl,71J,8«6            »3,e02,386  11,088,811  »4,J2^T76 

J"<«^ «1,84B,682               1168.388  1104.834  tl.S01,«4fl 

rtbrou-j 679,7*4            2.1*3.708  l.?04,S43  I,8»t,7!e 

"«* 1,468.137              2.298,897  8.684,398  2 174  966 

^V<^ 8,474.626              8,8 13,447  8.281 ,60*  8.K64^li6 

f^J 3,861,628              6,320,162  8.ei8.8H6  5.789,388 

J""" 6.188.183              8,862.398  4.800,328  1,989,864 

Jwj 2,922.462              ?r»SS,834  6.378.128  8  828,377 

ii^Wt 4,648,820              2.8ii9,B93  3,203,063  fl,37 1,7 17 

Bepttmber 8,647.104              1,831,684  3,738647  99047H 

2«<*«»- 8.869,398              1.1 8S,I09  <,C9H,B80  E»t|869 

flotwnher 8,638.001              1,011,900  2.866,839  8289381 

Dcoembtr ...                   88,884                 986,636  1,779,181  7,686!o6a 

ToUL $37,189,409        $27,626,140  (87,218,788  (44,380,174 

ivoMxy (7,890,477            (6,061,916  (6,618,064  (81B2  116 

FEbniarir 8,637,831              6,638,799  6,810,662  7  77u'6ia 

■•Mil- 7,e03,8«6              8,6411.632  .11,387,810  11  19o'86« 

JpriL 8,418.448              8,026,167  8,761,830  9036960 

u; 9,960,939            10,996.038  9,691,343  12  3U0 199 

J"" 10,B9f.738              9.103.087  18.173,470  14!i7B'l4« 

'"'J- 7,174,931            7,279.968  12.310.438  8,891,829 

Ho*>- 9,806,066              7,384,638  9.1 1 6,066  1 1  609  166 

BtpteinbBr 10,864.731              7.436  688  11,380,828  8  t9»  |ue 

™**'- 8,476.207              8,086,699  11.829.005  7,807280 

flntiuber 8,636.381              9,792,466  10,766,189  10066  718 

wwuber 6,917,070            10.857,444  10.878,393  12.097,469 

TotaL (101,377,087        (99,972.802      (120,886,396      (117,724.329 

h  kdditioa  to  the  above  tables  ahowEng  tlio  value  of  all  the  esporta  from  New 
Toik  to  foreign  ports,  H'cliiivi;  coinpjlcil  a  brief  compai-alive  tuble  giving  tbo 

ratiity  which  baa  been  shipped  of  a  few  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce  :— 

W<niit[»«  HTiTMCnrr  or  tbi  «xpoarB  or  i  r«w  liadixo  aetiolm  of  MMHTia 
raonuci,  raoM  a«w  Tou  To  roaEioii  foaxa,  raoH  1864  lo  1887. 

^^,                                         18S1             ISM.  im.  18i7. 

E*^-'*'* MBS                 18,166  9,066  JB,068 

J^'»", '.876                  2.148  t,m  8.«2» 

Ji^^-™- !18,177              169.818  917.486  168,228 

WtiMi  Boor,  bbl 888,186          1,006,008  1,911,02)  1,041,871 
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Rye  flour 10,854  20.647               1 1,890 

Corn  meal 67,868  51,269               77,529               6 

Wheat,  bush 1,671,018  8,406,298          9,571.898          8,77 

Rye •....  826,961  585,907          1,261,905               8 

Gate. 68,999  40,264               17,082               1 

Barley 72  1,184                   805 

Corn 4,678,87 1  8,860,852          8,862,529          1,9^ 

CandlcM — 

Mould,  boxes 51,427  54,808              45,474               5 

Sperm 10,460  10,776                 4,751 

Coal,  tons 22,882  14,486                 7,222               t 

Cotton,  bales 808,688  227,921             195,730            1« 

Hay 8,886  5,784                 4,560               1 

Hops 18,289  9,156                4,250 

Naval  stores,  bbls. 666,478  627,728            478,51 1             5ft 

OOs— 

Whale,  galls 861,815  272,400              44,878            46 

Sperm 680,587  886,199             598,062             92 

Lard 88,194  103,179               56,068               S 

Lineeed 11,610  11,210                6,394              6 

ProvUions — 

Pork,  bbls 116,869  152,750            184,474              6 

Bee£ 95,518  66,212               65,028               4 

Cut-meats,  lbs 17,888,748  15.908.457        29,805,028        18,60 

Butter 2,045,4^  990,689          1,115,081             89 

Cheese 8,817,407  6,987,496          8,760,540          4.52 

Lard 16,785,868  8,665.962        10,979.598        14,61 

Rice,  tea. 22,947  24,264               38,715               S 

Tallow,  Ibe 6,064,197  1,911,889          1,875,620          8,11 

TJmcco — 

Crude,  pkgs 85,785  82,867               83,175               4 

Manufactured,  lbs. 8,700,444  5,282,952          4.849,928          2,86 

Whalebone 785,799  2,131,197          1,872,161          1,88 

Included  in  the  exports  of  oaval  stores  for  the  year  1857,  are  61,110 
crude  turpeutine,  46,328  bbls.  spirits  turpentine,  406,899  bbls.  rosin,  32,582 

tar,  and  3,672  bbls.  pitch.  We  also  present  our  annual  comparative  state 
of  the  wholesale  prices  at  this  port,  of  the  leading  articles  of  foreign  and  don 
produce,  which  will  be  found  very  interesting.    There  are  few,  even  of  thoae 

are  engaged  in  the  trade,  who  can  remember  the  changes  in  price  from  ye 

year,  and  this  table,  if  preserved,  will  be  found  very  useful  for  reference : — 

COMPAaATIVX  PRICES  AT  MEW  TOEK  ON  JANUAET  8d. 

1854.  18S5.    1S§6.    I8S7.    i 

Ashes,  Pots 100  lbs.  |5  50  |6  50          17  00          |7  75          f 

Pearls. 5  75  7  60             8  00             8  00             I 

Brtad^tvffB — 

Wh«>at,  flour.  State.,  bbl.  7  75  9  25            8  8H          6  25 

Wheat,  best  extra  Geo. .  8  50  12  00          11  00            8  50            ' 

Rye  flour,        **      5  37^  7  25            6  87^          5  00. 

Corn  meal,  Jersey 8  75  4  81^          4  00            8  25 

Wheat,  white  Geo.. bush.  2  05  2  62^          2  20            1  80 

White  Michigan. 1  95  2  40             2  12^           1  76 

White  Ohio. 190  2  86            2  12^           175 

White  Southern 1  90  2  30            2  16            178 

Red  Western 178  2  10            190            168 

Rye,  Northern 1  24  1  87i          1  81                92 

Oats,  State CO  55               46               48 

Com,  old  Western 82  1  02               94               68 

Corn,  new  Southern 79  1 02               90               67 

Cotton,  mid.  Upland.... lb.  lOi  7^               9^              ISi 

Mid.  New  Orleans 10|  8^               9i             18i 

FisL,dryood qa  8  00  112i          4  12i          8  50 
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18M. 

fnrit,  boDch  rminiM. . .  .bz.  2  7$ 

CumiDts lb.  18 

Hij.  »bi ppiDg 1 00  Ibfl.  87 i 

Hemp,  R*gfa  American,  ton  185  00 

Bops per  lb.  65 

Iron,  Scotch  pig ton  88  00 

English,  bare 70  00 

LathA 4>er  M.  2  00 

Lead.  SpanUh ton  6  12^ 

Galena 6  75 

Ltaiher — 

Hemlock,  sole,  light . . lb.  28 

Oak,            "         "     27 

Cum.  Rockland bbl  1  12) 

JjiquarM — 

Brandy,  new  cognac,  .gl  8  66 

Domestic  whisky 21^ 

JfoiaM^es — 

New  Orleana gaL  28 

Jfmtal  Starea — 

Grade  turpentine. . .  .bbL  4  76 

Spirits         **         ....gaL  60 

Common  rosin,  N.  G.bbl.  1  75 

Oik,  crude  whale. gaL  70 

**       sperm 1  80 

Linseed 68 

Pork,  old  mesa bbL  18  50 

Pork,  old  prime 1 1  26 

Beef,  dty  meaa. 18  50 

Beef,  repacked  chic 18  50 

Beef  hams,  extra 15  00 

Hams,  pickled lb.  9 

Shoulders,**    8^ 

Lard 10 

Batter,  Ohio 12 

Batter,  Sute 18 

Batter.  Orange  county..  21 

Cheese 1 .  10 

lUce.  good lOOlbs.  4  87i 

Salt— 

Liverpool,  ground.. sack  117 

Liverpool,  fine,  Ashton's.  1  80 

Seeds,  clover lb.  10| 

Svffar — 

Cuba,  good lb.  5^ 

Tallow oer  lb.  10| 

Whalebone,  polar 46 

Wool-' 

Common  fleece lb.  40               27               86               88               27 

The  decline  in  prices  extends  to  nearly  every  article  upon  the  list,  and  is  very 
strongly  marked.  How  long  it  will  continue,  cannot  now  be  determfned,  bat 
the  general  impression  is  that  breadstuffs  have  nearly  touched  the  bottom,  while 
meat  provisions  must  go  still  lower.  At  any  rate  the  average  value  of  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  mast  be  much  less  during  the  coming  year  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  'Ais  will  prove  a  reliable  foundation  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
country,  as  already  noticed  in  our  opening  remarks.  There  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  agricultural  labor  will  be  more  abundant  this  year,  and  the  produc. 


18JS. 

18i6. 

18S7. 

18S8. 

2  66 

2  87i 

8  80 

1  96 

23 

20 

21 

9 

1  00 

96 

90 

66 

170  00 

170  00 

208  00 

100  00 

86 

10 

10 

10 

27  50 

82  00 

80  00 

26  00 

56  00 

62  50 

68  00 

62  60 

1  50 

146 

1  Sli 

1  26 

6  26 

6S7i 

6  00 

4  76 

6  26 

6  87^ 

6  76 

none. 

17 

28i 

82 

22i 

26 

81 

88 

28 

86 

1  00 

90 

86 

4  60 

4  76 

600 

4  26 

87 

85i 

26 

22 

27 

49 

80 

86 

4  00 

8  00 

4  00 

2  87* 

44 

4! 

48 

88 

1  85 

1  60 

1  60 

1  80 

65 

80 

78 

60 

1  70 

1  80 

1  80 

1  00 

81 

88 

80 

56 

12  50 

16  76 

19  50 

16  40 

12  25 

14  60 

16  60 

18  00 

14  00 

18  60 

12  26 

10  00 

15  12^ 

14  60 

12  26 

12  60 

15  00 

15  00 

19  50 

16  60 

9 

10 

\0k 

8f 

«i 

H 

H 

6i 

10* 

111 

121 

H 

17 

20 

21 

16 

22 

28 

24 

20 

26 

27 

27 

24 

lOi 

11 

lOi 

8 

4  26 

6  60 

4  81i 

8  26 

1  06 

924 

80 

80 

1  60 

1  65 

1  65 

1  80 

11 

18 

12* 

H 

6 

8 

H 

7 

121 

18 

Hi 

10 

41 

60 

66 

1  10 
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tion  of  all  descriptions  of  produce  much  more  ample.  Manufactures  are  laDgnisb- 
in^,  and  labor  must  be  forced  from  the  workshop  to  the  field.  This  will  enable 
farmers  to  produce  at  low  cost,  while  the  lower  prices  will  react  upon  other 
branches  of  industry,  giving  them  assistance  in  the  way  of  active  commerce,  as 
well  as  cheaper  sustenance. 

HEf7  YORK  COTTON  MARKET  FOR  THE  MOUTH  E37DIff6  JANUARY  22,  1858. 

PKEPABU)  rOR  TOE  M ESOnAMTS'  MAGAZINE  DT  CHARLXS  W.  TltEDKKICKSOX,  BBOKXB,  Knr  TOBX, 

Under  date  of  my  last  report,  December  25th,  our  market  closed  quiet  at  9|c. 
for  middling  uplands — during  the  ensuing  week  the  transactions  were  limited  to 
a  few  hundred  bales,  the  market  closing  quiet  at  the  following  quotations  : — 

Upland.  N.  O.  A  Texas. 

Ordinary 8^  8i 

Middling sj  »i 

Middling  fair 9f  9|" 

The  sales  for  the  week  ending  January  8th,  were  6,500  bale?,  at  an  advance 

of  i  a  |c.  per  pound,  owing  to  the  favorable  advices  to  hand  per  Atlantic     The 

accounts  being  altogether  of  a  character  unexpected,  imparted  confidence  to  both 

buyers  and  sellers,  and  the  market  closed  steady  at  the  following  with  a  good 

inquiry : — 

Upland.  N.  O.  A  TaxM. 

Ordinary 8f  9 

Middling 9^  91 

Middling  fair 9^  1  Of 

Fair 10^  nooe. 

A  continuation  of  favorable  foreign  advices  were  received  during  the  week 

ending  January  15th,  under  which  our  market  advanced  i  a  fc.  per  lb.    The 

sales  were  estimated  at  10,000  bales,  including  parcels  in  transitu.    At  the  close 

the  market  was  firm  at  the  following  quotations  : — 

Upland.  N.O  ATezaa 

Ordinary  9i  9i 

Middling lOi  lOf 

Middling  fair lOf  Hi 

Fair '         11  Dooe. 

The  demand  continued  active  during  the  forepart  of  the  week  ending  at  date, 
and  a  further  advance  took  place,  middling  uplands  reaching  10^  cents  per  pound. 
At  the  close  of  the  week  there  was  less  inquiry,  and  holders  receded  in  their  views 
without  inducing  operations.     The  sales  for  the  week  were  6,500  bales,  the 

market  dosing  dull  at  the  following  : — 

Upland.  N.O.&Taaa. 

Ordinary »i  9i 

Middlini^ lOf  lOf 

Middling  fair 11  1 1^ 

Fair 11^  Done. 

Of  the  above  transactions  about  one-half  have  been  for  the  home  trade — ^the 
balance  for  export  and  speculation.  The  rapid  advance  will  materially  interfere 
with  the  immediate  resumption  of  many  mills,  and  must  further  tend  to  delay 
present  consumption. 

Receipts  to  date 1,221,000  Decreasij^  522.000 

Export  to  Great  Britain 888,000  Increase        1 9,000 

Export  to  Prance. 141,000  Decrease       27.000 

Toialexports 622.000                "              28.000 

Stockoahand 688,000               **           225.000 
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BAHKS  AND  BANKING  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Annnal  Report  of  the  SaperioteDdent  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  January  5, 1858,  is  a  doca- 
ment  of  235  pages  octavo.  The  greater  portion  of  the  statement  of  the  Super- 
ioteDdent,  (James  M.  Cook,  Esq.,)  prefatory  to  the  accompanying  tables,  consists 
of  a  review  of  the  financial  disaster  of  1857,  embracing  his  views  of  the 
causes  which  produced  the  catastrophe.  Having  first  given  an  outline  of  bank- 
iog  business  in  the  State,  he  then  makes  a  statistical  comparison  of  the  condition 
of  the  banks  in  the  State  in  1837  with  their  condition  in  1857,  and  the  inference 
that  the  immediate  causes  which  produced  the  suspensions  at  those  periods  were 
materially  different.  The  history  of  the  bank  movement  through  1857  is  given 
with  considerable  detail.  The  Superintendent  urges  that  "  this  suspension  of 
1857  stands  done  without  precedent^"  and  deduces  from  his  statements  in  regard 
to  deposits  that  the  banker  and  the  public  should  learn  from  it — 

*•  that  a  system  of  paper  credits  may  be  so  enlarged  as  to  render  the  poei- 

tioD  of  the  banks  one  of  imminent  peril,  even  with  a  contracted  currency ;  that 
tbe  fpeatest  danger  to  the  banker,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  lies  in  the  large  amount 
of  his  deposits,  and  the  least  in  the  currency  he  issues." 

The  Superintendent  refers  to  the  action  of  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York 
on  7th  November,  in  requiring  the  country  banks  to  resume  their  usual  daily  re- 
demptions, and  shows  that  this  coarse  not  only  compelled  the  latter  to  a  partial 
resamption  of  specie  payments,  but,  by  reaction,  forced  a  resumption  upon  the 
citj  banks. 

He  considers  that  the  cause  of  the  recent  suspension  was  the  want  of  sufficient 

coin  in  the  banks  to  pay  the  demands  upon  them,  and  that,  as  a  consequence — 

"  it  is  not  safe  for  bank  capital  or  the  public  to  permit  the  banks  of  the 

State  to  owe,  say  eight  or  nine  dollars  of  demand  loans  to  one  dollar  of  specie  in 
their  vaults." 

In  concluding,  he  remarks : — 

*"  All  that  is  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  to  perfect  our 
present  system,  is  embraced  in  the  following  propositions,  all  of  which  have  been 
Doted  in  the  report : — 

"  Ist  Allow  no  more  mortgages  to  be  taken  hereafter  as  security  for  circulat- 
iog  notes. 

"  2d.  Compel  every  incorporated  bank  to  gradually  replace  its  present  circula- 
tion by  notes  secured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  free  bank  notes. 

''  3d  Compel  all  banks  located  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  keep  20  per  cent 
of  their  average  weekly  deposits  of  all  descriptions  in  coin,  special  deposits  of 
coin  not  to  form  a  part  of  the  statement ;  and  every  bank  out  of  that  city  to 
keep  20  per  cent  upon  its  quarterly  average  of  its  deposits,  either  in  coin  or  a 
balance  to  its  credit  in  some  solvent  bank  either  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Albany,  or  Troy. 

**4th.  Allow  every  banking  association  or  individual  banker  to  commence  the 
Moess  of  banking  upon  the  deposit  of  850,000,  in  stocks  of  the  United  Statee 
or  State  of  New  York.  But  if  bonds  and  mortgages  are  to  be  received,  as  at 
present,  the  Superintendent  respectfully  recommends  the  enactment  of  the  acts 
of  1840  and  1844,  relative  to  bank  capital,  in  such  language  as  shall  place  their 
oonstruction  beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  decisions. 

TOU  ZXXTIU. — HO.  11.  14 
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"  These  amendments  to  the  present  general  bank  law  are  all  the  SaperiDtendeDl 
deems  necessary  for  the  protection  of  both  the  public  and  the  banks.  Beyond 
this  there  is  danger  of  materially  disturbing  the  general  interest  of  our  citiaseDS. 

'*  Any  sudden  or  violent  change  in  our  banking  system  would  be  sensibly  felt 
in  all  the  business  pursuits  of  our  people.  The  interests  of  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  farmer,  are  identical  with  the  banker.  The 
proof  of  the  fact  lies  before  us  in  the  general  prostration  of  all  these  pursuits  at 
the  present  moment.  They  all  fell  together,  and  so  interwoven  are  their  respect 
ive  interests  with  each  other,  they  must  rise  together  to  their  usual  healthy  ope- 
rations. There  is  no  single  resurrection  for  them.  The  resuscitation  of  all  thea 
interests  must  be  gradual  to  be  certain. 

**  The  causes  that  produced  the  late  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  oid 
banks,  and  the  consequent  temporary  prostration  of  the  business  of  oor  citizem 
cannot  be  remedied  by  legislation.  Something  may  possibly  be  done  for  thee 
prevention  in  future ;  and  in  even  attempting  to  do  this,  great  care  should  be  ez 
ercised,  or  our  preventives  for  future  disasters  may  aggravate  our  present  evilik4 

From  the  appendix  to  the  report  we  compile  the  following  synopsis  of  the  i' . 

orease  of  the  number  of  banks  in  1857,  &c. : — 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  nine  banking  associations,  with  an  aggregate  cag 
tal,  as  shown  by  their  certificates  of  association  on  file  in  this  office,  of  $6,275.0CI 
have  deposited  the  requisite  securities,  and  commenced  the  business  of  bankiir: 
namely : — 

Name  and  location.  Capital  I  Name  and  location.  Capl 


Monroe  Oo.  Bank,  Rochester..  $10U,L-! 

National  Bank  in  city  of  N.  T. .  1 ,500,Ca 

Saratoga  Co.  Bank,  Waterford  100,^ 

Wallkiil  Bank,  Middletowu.. .  1 25,«« 


Bank  of  tlie  loterior,  Albany.  $700,000 
Lake  Ontario  Bank,  Oswego. .  250.000 
Herchaiita'  Back  in  city  of  N.T.  8,000,000 
Hechan.  <b  Traders'  Bank,  N.Y.  400,000 
Montgom*y  Oo.  B*k,  Johnstown       1 00,000 

Totol 16,276^^ 

Three  individual  bankers  have  also  deposited  securities  and  commenced  tA 
bosiness  of  banking,  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  Addison  Bank,  Addiaon 
Bank  of  Lima,  Lima ;  J.  T.  Raplee's  Bank,  Dundee. 

The  associations  above  named  have  deposited  the  following  securities,  viz. : — 
Bonds  and  mortgages,  $86,667  ;  New  York  State  stock,  4i  per  cent,  $8,000 ;  fl 
per  cent,  $245,666  ;  6  per  cent,  $63,000;  aggregate  stock,  $316,666  ;  total  s&> 
corities,  $403,333  ;  on  which  has  been  issued  a  circulation  of  $232,000. 

The  individual  bankers  have  deposited — Bonds  and  mortgages,  $70,135 ;  New 
York  State  stock,  6  per  cent,  $47,702  ;  6  per  cent,  $39,150 ;  aggregate  stock, 
$86,852  ;  total  securities,  $156,987  ;  on  wnich  has  been  issued  a  circnJatioD  oi 
$151,585. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  circulation  issoec 
to  banking  associations  and  individual  bankers,  and  the  amount  and  character  o 
the  securities  deposited  for  its  redemption,  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1857 
Oatstanding  circulation I28,429,6tf  0( 

BEouarriES. 

Bonds  and  mortgages I7,866,2S1  ff 

New  York  State  stock,  4i  per  cent $361,700  00 

••  -  6         «        8,024,690  64 

"  •••  6i       «        1,160,000  00 

••  «  6         ••        11,468.011  92 


80,999,40t  « 


United  SUtes  Btock,      6        *        9,000  00 

••  «  6        ••        800,800  00 

809,800  C 

ArkaDsaa  State  stock,    6        *'        21 1,000  C 

lUiDois  State  stock,        6        "        592,029  4 

Michigan  SUte  Stock,    6        *'        172,000  ( 

Cash 68,6«$  I 

Total $80,S08,Mt  i 
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Aggregrate  of  the  sMarities  held  in  trout  for  hank- 

ioj^  aasociations  and  individual  bankers,  Sep- 

Umber  80,  1866 130,026,910  40 

loereaM  for  the  year  1867 176,781  67 


80,208,682  07 


Amomit  of  circalatioo  ootstandiog  Septeoiber  80,  1857 128,429,622  00 

"«•"••  1856 28.819,«11  00 


Increase  for  the  year  ending  September  80, 1867 

The  iocrease  in  the  securities  above  noted,  viz. 

has  been  in  the  following  8ecuriti«s,  viz.: — 
Booda  and  mortgages $166,474  69 


1110,211  00 
1176,721  67 


Kew  York  SUte  stocks, 


dec  in  United  States  stock 
dec  in  Illinois  State  stock. 
Li«8a  decrease  in  cash 


85'>,092  00 

775.780  17 
64.668  48 
10,406  42 


$1,017,566  69 


840,845  02 


176,721  67 


The  total  amonnt  of  securities  held  in  trust  by  the  Super  in  tendent  of  the  Bank- 
in^  Department,  September  30th,  1857,  was,  for  banking  associations  and  indi- 
Tidaal  bankers,  $30,203,632  07 ;  for  incorporated  banks,  $86,590  91 ;  for  insol. 
veot  banks,  $20,61 1  74;  for  trust  companies,  $200,000  00 ;  total,  $30,510,834  72. 

The  total  number  of  banks,  banking  associations,  individual  bankers,  closinff 
mn^  insolvent  banks,  and  those  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  is  345,  viz.,  incorporated 
ftjaoks,  37 ;  banking  associations,  224 ;  individual  bankers,  37 ;  closing  and  in- 
^Iveot  banks,  34 ;  associations  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  11 ;  individual  banki 
MM  the  hands  of  receivers,  2 ;  total,  345. 


DIVIDEHDS  OF  COUNTRY  BAATKS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  we  gave  a  table  of 
dividends  of  banks  in  Boston  for  several  years.  We  now  subjoin  a  statement  of 
the  capital  and  dividends,  paid  in  October,  1857,  of  thirty-five  of  the  banks  out 
of  Boston : — 

OOUNTET  BANKS — SKMI-ANNUAL  DITIDK1VD8  FOB  OCTOBIE,  1857. 


Bsnki. 
dUzens',  Worceet'r. 

Rsadolph 

Oeeai,  Newburyp't 

Farmiagham.. 

Brijjhtoo  Market.. 
Konh  Bridgewater. 

Wsltbam 

Rockland,  Roxbury 
BMmstable,  Yarm*h 
Cape  God,  Harwich 
HLWolla8t'n,Quin. 

BnghtoQ 

Commerdal,  Salem 
People's,  Roxbury. 
MerchaDts*.  LowelL 

Hopkiotoo 

Sasex,  Haverhill.. . 
Merrimac,  Haver*lL 


CapttaL  Div.    Amra. 

$15U.0U0  6     1 7,500 

150,000  6       7,500 

100,000  5       6,0«K) 

200,000  4i     9,000 

200,000  4i     9,000 

260,066  4       8,000 

160,000  4       6.000 

850.000  4     14,000 

100,000  4       4,000 

100,000  4      4,000 

260.000  4     10,000 

200,000  4       8,000 

150,000  4       6,000 

100.000  4       4,000 

100,000  4      4,000 

100,000  4      4,000 

180,000  4      7,200 


Banks.  Capital  DIt.  AmtU 

Haverhill |150.UOO  4  |6.000 

Union,  Haverhill..  100,000  4  4,000 

Newton 150,000  8  6,000 

Hingham 140,000  4  5,600 

Railroad,  Lowell...  600,000  4  24,000 

Mechanics*,  New'pt  200.000  4  8,000 

Central,  Worcester.  850,000  4  14.000 

Oity,  Worcester....  200.000  4  8,000 

Mechanics*,  W'rces'r  860,000  4  14,000 

Quinsigamond,Wor.  250,000  4  10,000 

Worcester 800.000  4  12.000 

Townsend 100.000  4  4,000 

Dan  vers 1 60,000  4  6,000 

Warren.  Danvers..  200.000  4  8,000 

Kaumkeag,  Salem.  600.000  8^  17.500 

Merchaoto\Newb*pt  150,000  8  6,800 

Mercantile,  Salem..  200,000  8  6,000 


The  couDtry  banks  in  Massachusetts  are  maoaged  very  economically.  The 
presidents  receiving  small,  if  any.  salary,  hence — with  a  large  circulation  and 
■Dill  amount  of  i  specie— these  baoks  are  able  to  pay  larger  average  dividends 
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than  the  banks  in  New  York  State — notwithstandiDg  the  legal  interest  in 
•achosetts  is  six  per  cent,  while  in  New  York  it  is  seven. 


BOSTOV  BANK  D1V11IEND8  FOR  HYE  TEARS. 

The  foDowiDg  table,  origioallj  compiled  by  Georoe  A.  Foxcraft  fo 
Boston  CaurieTt  exhibits  the  rate  and  amount  of  diyidends  paid  by  the  B< 

banks  during  the  last  five  years.  The  banks  named  in  April,  1853,  ha 

aggregate  capital  of  $24,110,000;    April,  1854,  $29,410,000;    April,  ] 
•31,705,000  ;  April,  1856,  $31,960,000 ;  April,  1857,  $31,960,000  :— 

Dividend,  Dividend,  Dividend,  Dividend, 

Banki.                                      18&3.  1864.  Ib55.           ItiSC 

Atlantic percent           8  8  7             6 

AUm 7  7J  8             8 

BlackstODB. 8  8  8              8 

BostoD 8  8  8              8 

BoylBton 9i  10  9              9 

Broadway New.  6  8             7^ 

Oity 7  7  7             7 

OofambUa 6i  7  7             7 

Commerce. 8  8  8             7 

Eagle 7i  8  8             8 

Eliot New.  7  8             7 

Szcbange 8  8  8            10 

FaneuilHall 8  8  8             8 

Freeman's 9  10  10            10 

Ok>be. 8  8  8             8 

Granite 8  7i  7             7 

HamUtoo 8  8  8              8 

Howard New.  8  8             7 

Market 10  10  10            10 

MaMachoseU 6  6  26  6  2-6        6  2-5 

Maverick . .  New.  6i           6^ 

Mechanics' 8  8  8             8 

Merchants'. 8  8  8             8 

National New.  8  7i           7 

New  England 8  8  8             8 

North..   7  8  8              7 

North  America 7i  8  7i           7 

Shawmut 8  8  8             8 

8boe  A  Leather  Dealers'.            8  8  8             9 

Bute 7  7  7             7i 

Suffolk 10  10  10           10 

Traders' 8  8  8             7i 

IVemont 8  8  8             8 

Unioii. 8  8  8             8 

Washington 6i  8  7             7 

WeUter New.  7  7             7 


Dividend,  At.k 

1857.      bets 

6 

7i 
8 
8 
9 

7i 

7 

7 

7 

8 

7 
10 

8 
10 

8 

7 

8 

7 
10 

6  2-6 

8 

7 
7 
8 

6* 

7 
8 
9 

7i 
10 
7 
8 
8 

7i 
7 


1858. 
$1,897,760 


1854. 
$2,841,200 


AMomn  or  niviniMDs. 

I855w 
$2,494,000 


•  « 


185& 

$2,464,100 


18S7. 
$2,487,960 


A66RE6ATB  TAiUATIOI  ABD  TAXATIOH  U  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TOU. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Controller  of  the  State  of  New  Yoi][, 
1857,  we  derive  the  following.  The  aggregate  amoants  of  assessed  valaatioQ 
real  and  personal  estate  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  1857,  were  as  follows 
Real,  •1»111^51,629 ;  personal,  $316^87,155. 
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^  amoont  of  2 J-  mill  tax — vie,  H  mill  for  eapport  of  government, 
lod  1  mill  for  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  the  canals,  was. 

^  amount  of  f  mill  school  tax. 

^  amount  of  town  tax 

Hie  amoant  of  coonty  tax 
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$8,234,946  68 
1,074,9^2  20 
2,267,702  16 
8,608,678  6« 


-   ToUltaxatioo 116.166.809  6S 

The  rate  of  tax  on  $1  valuation  was  10  7-10  mills.    The  increase  of  the  agrgr#- 

f&te  valaations  of  real  and  personal  estate,  over  the  year  1856,  was  $2,975,017 ; 

^  increase  of  aggregate  taxation  was  $2,403,129  89  ;  and  the  increase  of  tax 

<'o  $1  valaatioD  was  1  810  mills.    It  appears  that  in  six  coanties  the  rate  of  tax 

OD  $1  valaatioa  exceeded  10  mills,  vis. : — 


Albany  . . 
Hamiltoo. 
Kings 


11.6 
28.7 
17.8 


New  York... 
Schenectady. . 
Warren 


16.4 
12.6 
10.8 


And  the  average  rate  in  these  connties  was  15  5-10  mills,  while  in  all  the  r«- 
Budning  coanties  the  average  rate  was  6  2-10  mills. 

FIHAJICE8  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  Hoe  Hawaii  famishes  the  following  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expeo" 
Stares  of  the  government  of  these  islands,  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1857  : — 


balance  in  the   Treasury, 
April  1,1866 

aBCUPTS. 

¥*rQm  foreign  imports... . . . 

Internal  commerce   .... 

Taxes  

Qovemment  press 

Fines  and  penalties  .... 
Pees  and  perquipites.. . . 
Oovemment  realiaations. 
Hiwellaneoua  sources.. . 


128,096  84 

114.841  88 
88,187  46 
64.976  94 
7,608  82 
20,167  27 
11,687  82 
61,118  62 
16,998  76 


Total  receipts. $348,028  86 

Balance..  •••••••.••••• •. 


EXPEMDITUaXS. 

For  civil  list 

DepVtm'tof  the  Interior. 

Government  press 

Dep*tor  For'n  Relations. 

Dep*t  of  Finance 

Dep't  of  Public  Instruc'n. 

Dep'tof  War 

Dep't  of  Law 

Bureau  of  Public  Works. 
Miscellan's  expenditures. 


139,472  27 
62,624  08 
9.882  81 
9,189  86 
21,688  67 
46,204  28 
28,291  18 
48,099  76 
66.096  00 
21,147  66 


1880,946  86 
$17,088  00 


Total $848,028  86 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Preston's  United  States  Bank  Reporter,  in  its  first  number,  has  the  following 
^ccioct  history  of  the  banks  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  which,  as  being  a  matter 
^  quite  general  interest,  we  subjoin : — 

Michigan  has  but  five  banks  of  issue,  viz.,  Michigan  Insurance,  Peninsula,  and 
farmers  A  Mechanics*,  of  Detroit ;  Bank  of  Macomb  County,  Mount  Clemen^ 
(20  miles  northeeist  of  Detroit,)  and  Bank  of  Tecumseh,  (located  at  Tecumsehi 
<^Qt  65  miles  southeast  of  Detroit.) 

Michigan  Insurance  Bank  was  organized  in  1838  ;  reorganized  in  1849.  This 
^k  has  the  privilege  of  issuing  $120,000,  without  other  security  than  the  ind^ 
^oal  liability  of  its  stockholders.  Beyond  that  amount,  they  can  issue  as  much 
ttthey  choose  by  securing  their  issues,  dollar  for  dollar,  with  United  States,  New 
York,  or  Michigan  stocks  at  their  par  value.  Their  charter  expires  on  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  1860.  John  Owen,  Esq.,  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  bank, 
*Qd  has  been  for  twelve  years  past ;  H.  K.  Sanger,  cashier.  Mr.  Sansrer  hai 
leld  this  office  for  six  years,  and  has  been  engaged  in  banking  for  thirty-tira 
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Erastus  Coming,  of  Albany ;  John  Owen,  H.  X.  Walker,  J.  M.  Roberts,  voit 
H.  K..  Sanger,  of  Detroit,  are  the  directors,  and  among  the  principal  stockholden 
of  the  bank. 

The  Farmers  &  Mechanics'  Bank  was  organized  in  1829  ;  rechartered  in  184S 
for  twenty  years.  Their  authorized  capital  is  $750,000  ;  capital  paid  in,  $400,00(> 
They  are  obliged  to  secure  their  entire  circulation  with  United  States,  Nen 
York,  or  Michigan  stocks.  Their  present  securities  are  Michigan  stocks.  Go} 
Foote,  president ;  J.  C.  W.  Seymore,  cashier. 

The  Peninsula  Bank  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1849  ;  charter  expires  1869 
The  present  capital  is  8360.000  ;  can  be  increased  to  $500,000.  Their  notes  an 
wholly  secured  by  United  States,  New  York,  or  Michigan  stocks  ;  rate  of  inter 
est,  7  per  cent  per  annum.  Charles  Howard,  president ;  D.  Bethune  Duffield 
vice-president ;  H.  H.  Brown,  cashier ;  H.  T.  Stringham,  assistant  cashier. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Howard  have  held  their  respective  offices  ever  since  tin 
bank  organized.  H.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  has  been  a  bank  cashier  in  this  city  foi 
over  twenty  years. 

The  Bank  of  Tecumseh  was  chartered  in  1836 ;  charter  expires  1866.  TIm 
cashier  informed  us  (under  date  of  October  28, 1856,)  that  the  bank  has  a  solic 
paid-up  capital  of  $110,000;  assessments  on  stock  subscribed  due  and  payable 
in  full  on  the  20th  of  December  next,  will  increase  it  to  $140,000,  and  it  is  oui 
intention  to  increase  it  to  $200,000  quite  soon.  We  believe  their  charter  allowi 
them  to  issue  $3  for  $1  capital.  The  following  are  the  officers  and  directors  :— 
Jas.  A.  Raynor,  president ;  Thos.  G.  Cole,  Henry  C.  Lewis,  J.  C.  Satterthwaite, 
Michigan ;  E.  C.  Litchfield,  B.  F.  Jervis,  New  York ;  J.  C.  Dann,  E.  Bruce 
Buffiilo,  directors ;  Wed  W.  Clarke,  cashier. 

The  Bank  of  Macomb  Countv  was  originally  organized  in  1837,  and  reorgan- 
ized September  5,  1861.  The  charter  nominally  expires  in  1875  ;  but  is  said  tfi 
be  perpetual.  Capital  paid  in,  $100,000  ;  outstanding  circulation,  about  $7,000. 
The  stock  of  the  bank  is  now  owned  in  Detroit — principally  by  Luther  Beecher 
Esq.  Alvin  Wilkens,  cashier ;  H.  C.  Kibbee,  president.  Mr.  Kibbee  has  beei 
connected  with  the  bank  as  cashier,  vice-president,  and  president,  since  1850. 

TAB  COINS  AND  CURRENCY  OF  CONSTiNTINOPLB. 

The  subjoined  account  of  the  Turkish  currency  at  Constantinople  is  extractec 
from  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  State : — 

It  is  quite  necessary  that  American  merchants  trading  at  Constantinople,  anc 
also  the  collectors  of  the  customs  in  the  United  States,  should  be  informed  that 
there  is  a  pajper  currency  in  circulation  at  this  capital,  which  is  not  allowed  t( 
circulate  out  of  it ;  and  that,  in  consequence  nearly  all  of  the  specie  has  been 
driven  by  it  into  the  interior  of  the  empire.  All  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  thif 
paper  currency,  and  all  invoices  of  goods  are  made  out  in  it. 

The  value  of  this  paper  currency  fluctuates  very  much,  and  its  rise  or  fall  ii 
greatly  affected  by  various  causes  ;  frequently  by  political  occurrences  and  newa 
A  few  years  ago  the  value  of  the  Spanish  dollar  was  always  given  in  the  bulletiiu 
of  commerce  and  prices  current,  published  here,  as  it  was  a  coin  then  in  circalft 
tion  at  Constantinople ;  but,  from  causes  unknown  to  me,  it  is  now  rarely  quoted 
and  the  coin  is  never  seen  here  in  commerce.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  AmericM 
dollar  has  ever  circulated,  or  even  been  known  here  ;  and  its  value  has,  certainly 
never  been  quoted  in  any  of  the  publications  of  this  capital. 

The  value  of  various  Turkish,  as  well  as  foreign  coins,  is  published  in  the  dailj 
bulletins  of  the  Journal  de  Constantinovle  and  La  Presse ;  and  these  flactuati 
very  much.  Their  value  differs  greatly  in  each  port  or  city  of  the  Ottomai 
Empire.  At  Erzroom  the  Turkish  pound  values  at  150  piasters ;  the  same  a 
Bodosto,  only  forty-five  miles  from  this  place,  and  145  piasters  at  Pendick 
ttill  nearer.  At  Smyrna  the  Turkish  pound  is  quoted  at  1U8  piasters.  At  thv 
city  the  fluctuations  vary,  not  only  daily,  but  often  several  times  during  a  day 
which  will  be  seen  in  the  published  bulletins. 

In  the  bulletin  on  the  16th  iost.,  the  Turkish  pounds,  in  exchange  for  Torkial 
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paper  money,  is  quoted  at  122  25-40  piasters ;  whilst,  on  the  7th  of  last  month, 
itwaa  qaoted  at  118  25-40  piasters.  So  great  was  the  fluctuation  of  the  value 
of  Tarkish  and  foreign  money  here,  that  the  journals  complained  of  it.  As  afore- 
wid,  political  occurrences  or  reports  affect  ve»y  much  the  credit  of  the  paper 
curreDcy  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  increasing  the  discount  upon  it ;  and,  consequently, 
tie  gold  and  silver  coins  in  the  market  rise  proportiocally.  Bankers  and  money 
brokers  in  this  place  speculate  largely  in  these  fluctuations,  and  are  accused  oi 
crrating  and  promoting  them. 

I  should  here  take  occasion  to  add  that,  as  will  be  perceived  in  the  bulletiDfl^ 
there  are  two  distinct  valuations  of  the  Turkish  and  foreign  specie  quoted,  viz. : — 
^  one  being  that  of  **  exchange,"  or  of  payments  for  bills  of  exchange  at  the 
Bourse,  and  the  other  that  of  the  market  value  used  in  payment  of  g6ods  and 
loercbandise,  which  is  always  in  kaimehj  or  paper  currency. 

To-day  the  Turkish  pound  here  is  quoted  at  122  25-40  piasters,  and  the  Med  • 
Jidich  at  24  20  40  piasters,  in  exchange  for  the  paper  currency,  and  at  126 
plasters  for  the  Turkish  pound,  and  at  26  piasters  for  the  Medjidich  in  the  par- 
c^Me  of  goods ;  whilst  the  same  pound  remains  fixed  at  Smyrna  at  108  piasters, 
Md  the  same  Medjidich  at  21i  piasters.  Last  year,  at  this  date,  the  same  pound 
▼aloed  here  at  140  piasters,  and  at  Smyrna  it  remained  always  at  108  piasters. 

Another  peculiarity  regarding  the  currency  of  this  place  may  be  mentioned 
here,  showing  that  it  offers  an  exception  to  all  the  other  places  in  the  empire ; 
which  is,  that  there  is  a  premium  at  Smyrna  for  Constantinople,  and  that  it  varies 
according  to  the  fluctuation  to  all  the  other  places  in  the  empire.  Thus,  on  the  11th 
ultimo,  this  difference  of  agio  or  premium  for  the  market  of  Constantinople  was  from 
^  to  9  per  cent,  and  on  the  16th  it  was  at  11  a  12  per  cent.  Here,  to-day, 
the  discount  of  money  on  the  market  of  Smyrna  is  at  16  per  cent ;  so  that  it  is 
•iceesBary  to  pay  here  1,000  piasters  to  have  in  Smyrna  840  piasters ;  whilst 
to-morrow,  or  the  day  following,  this  discount  may  diminish  or  decrease,  and  the 
•aoe  will  be  the  premium  at  Smyrna. 

It  will  consequently  be  observed  that  at  Constantinople,  on  account  of  its 
paper  currency,  which  has  a  most  unstable  value,  the  gold  and  silver  Turkish 
coins  change  their  value  at  an  analogous  rate ;  whilst  their  value  remains  the 
jame  in  other  places  in  the  empire,  where  the  paper  currency  is  illegal,  and  that, 
for  this  same  reason,  these  places  have  a  premium  varying  in  each  respectively, 
^  Constantinople. 

Prom  the  preceeding  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  the  value  of  any  given 
^in  in  Smyrna  is  no  criterion  for  a  certificate  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  at 
Constantinople ;  for,  whilst  it  varies  very  seldom,  and  then  but  little,  at  the 
'ormer  place,  the  fluctuations  are  daily  and  very  considerable  here.  Indeed,  the 
J^lae  of  the  dollar  is  in  no  manner  connected  with  that  of  the  pound  English  or 
Turkish ;  and  much  less  with  that  of  the  Medildich.  As  an  example,  whilst  the 
Soglish  pound  of  $4  84  was  considered  at  the  exchange  of  Constantinople  as 
^aing  134  piasters,  it  was  quoted  in  trade  at  135  piasters ;  and  though  at  this 
^te  the  dollar  should  only  be  28  9-100  piasters,  it  is  well-known  that  it  valued 
32  piasters. 

In  the  **  Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion,"  published  by  the  Mint  of  Philadelphia 
^n  1842,  the  English  sovereign  is  marked  at  ^  85.6  ;  the  pillared  dollar  of 
Spain  $1  00.4 ;  the  Mexican  dollar  at  $1  01  4.5 ;  and  the  difference,  therefore, 
^tween  these  and  the  American  dollar  is  so  trifling  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
draw  a  distinction  here. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  dollar  values  here,  in  paper  currency,  30 
piasters,  or  32  piasters,  and,  consequently,  the  piaster  values  at  3  33-100  cents, 
or  3  12-100  cents,  at  the  date  stated  therein.  I  am  confident  that  this  is  as 
Dear  the  troth  as  can  be  attained,  where  the  dollar  is  a  fictitious  coin,  that  scarcely 
exists  at  the  present  time  at  all,  in  a  currency,  which  is  so  changeable  as  to  render 
it  extremely  difficult  to  define  its  value.  But  at  Smyrna,  as  herein  shown,  the 
▼aloe  of  coins  fluctuates  seldom  and  slightly. 
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600D8  IMPORTED  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  iff  It 

We  have  received  from  J.  Pierce,  Jr.,  of  the  United  States  Legation  at 
Petersburg,  a  printed  statement  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Petersburg  with 
United  States  in  1857,  prepared  by  A.  Wilkins,  Cronstadt,  November,  IJ 
We  have  rearranged  (for  better  adaptation  to  our  pages)  the  statistics  of 
goods  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  present  them  as  follows  : — 

The  vessels  from  the  United  States  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1857  wei 

American.  Foreign.                                                                  Axneri* 

From                  No.      Tona*  No.     Tons.                 From                                  No.       T 

Kew  York....       8      1.788  1         174 

BootoD 4       2,094  1         188 

Mobile 6       4.410  1         666 

New  Orleans..     16     12,448  2         948 


Charleeton 2         1 

Savannah 2         1 

Havana 2 

England 2 


Total.., 8 


ToUL 27     21,690       6      1,976 

Making  the  full  total 40  vessels  of  26,904  t 

Of  which  were  American 36        **  24,928 

Cotton  appears  to  be  the  principal  article  imported.  Its  amount  in  1857 
as  stated  below.  The  quantity  of  this  and  other  articles  is  given  in  poods, 
pood  equals  thirty-six  pounds. 

From  Am.  vessels.  For.  veas. 

New  Orleans.. .. .  6»9,916  86.898 

Mobile 177,327  26,907 

Boston 14,076  105 


From  Am.  t« 

Charleston 66 

Savannah 68 

New  York SO 


Total 781,318        61,410  ToUL 189 

Making,  as  the  aggregate  in  American  vessels,  870,597  poods,  and  in  fore 
61,410~total,  932,007.  The  sugar  imported  amounted  to  70,550  poods,  and 
in  American  vessels ;  of  which  3,204  poods  were  from  Boston,  and  67,346  I 
Havana.    The  other  imports  were  as  follows : — 

In  American  In  foreign  Total  from  U.  SI 

TOBsels  fl'om  vessels  from      In  American     Ii 

New  York.    Boston.     N.  York.   Boston,     vessels.         ve 

Logwood poods       44,862  58,109  7,069  6,456  *94,882  *1U8 

Fustic. 2,778          1,203        2,778  8 

Bapanwuod 1,676  1,260  ....  2,660  2,835  6 

LigDumvitao. 2,085  ....  628  2,085  2 

Mahogany 7,068        224  7,058  7 

Dyewood  extract 6,695  444  8.126  289  6,189  14 

fiarsaparilla. 1,148  1,686  651  1,172  2,784  4 

Rice. 1,328  400  ^^54  f^ 

Oar  wheels 8,200  4,886  1,388  1,479  7.586  1€ 

Mac^iioery cases               8  16  65  14  24 

Sundries packages             26  8  7  4  28 

To  the  foregoing  are  to  bo  added — ^Ist,  in  foreign  vessels,  630  poods  Limaw 
from  New  York,  651  poods  furniture  wood  from  Boston,  and  304  barrels  re 
2d,  in  American  vessels,  1,106,276  cigars,  1  package  sweetmeats  from  HaTJ 
53  poods  indigo  from  Boston,  and  3  bags  pecan  nuts  from  Mobile. 

PRICES  OP  WESTERN  PRODUCTS  IN  CIi\CIi\NiTI  IN  1856-57. 

We  compile  from  the  annual  statement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Cin 
nati,  for  the  commercial  year  ending  August  31, 1857,  as  reported  to  the  Chan 

*  The  total  of  logwood  includes  811  poods  from  Charleston,  In  American  vessels. 
t  The  total  of  rice  includes  4,U54  poods  from  Charleston,  in  American  Teaselo. 


•  •  •  •  • 

•  ••       •••       •••  •••  •• 

•  ••        •••        •••  •••  •• 

•  ••       •••       •••  •••  •• 

•  ••       •••  •••  •• 
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of  Commerce  of  that  city  by  William  Smith,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  the  prices  of  varioas  articles  of  Western  production  in  the 
GiociaD&ti  market,  for  the  year  ending  as  above  stated.  These  tables  will  be 
fooDd  valuable  for  future  reference,  and  each  year  furnish  a  valuable  history  of 
prices: — 

Pork,  Labd,  Bacon,  etc. — The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  the  various 

irticleg  specified,  at  the  close  of  each  week,  during  the  year  ending  August  31st, 

1857  :- 

Primd  Sagar      Bacon,     Buoon,  Bnik     Bulk 

Voatha.                                 Mms  pork.  bbL  lard,  enr'd  hamB.  Bides,    shoulders,  tides.  sh'ld^riL 

Septembers $18  00        12  12^        ' 

10 18  00         12  12i         ...  8i         

17 18  00     .12  12J  H  8i         

24 18  76        12i  8i  7i          6i 

October       1 18  60        18J  7i 

8 18  26        18 

16 18  00        18 

22 18  00        Hi 

29 18  00        Hi 

Vorember   6 Hi  ...  7^ 

12 16  60        lOi 

19 16  00        10 

26 14  26  9f 

December    8 16  00        lOf  7           6^ 

10 16  76        lOf  7i          6i 

17 16  00        lOf  7f          6i 

24 16  60         lOi  8             6i 

81 16  76        11  8            6i 

*B«ify       7 17  00        11  8i          7 

14 17  60        Hi  7i  8i          7 

21 18  00        Hi  ...           9i          8  8i          7i 

28 18  00        Hi  ...           9i          8  8i          7* 

'•bmiiy     4 18  60        Jlf  ...           9f          8i  8f          7i 

11 18  60        11}  ...           9f          8i  81          7i 

18 18  60        12  12            9i          8i  8f          7i 

^              26 19  60         18i  llf          9i          8|  9i          8 

'brdi          4 20  00        18i  12i        lOf          9  9i          8 

11 21  00         13i  12i         11             9i  9f          81 

18 21  60         18i  12i         Hi           9i  9f           8i 

.                 26 21  60         ISf  I2i         11             9i  9f           8 

'M^l     1 21  60    n\  12i    lOf    9  9f     8 

8 21  60    IHf  12i    11      9  9i     7f 

16 21  60    18f  I2f    lOi     8i  9i     7i 

22 21  60    18f  12f    lOf     8f  9f     7f 

*^       29 22  00    14  12i    lOf    8f  9f    7f 

**%y      6 22  00    14  12i    11     9  10     8 

18 22  76    14  12i    Hi    9i  lOi    8i 

20 28  00    14i  12f    12     10  lOf     9 

^        27 24  00    14i  12f    12i    lOi  W^          9i 

*%iie     8 24  00    14i  13i    12f    lOi  \\\          H 

10 28  00    ...  ISi    12     10  11      9 

17 28  00    14  18i    12i    10  11      9 

^       24 28  00    ...  18i    12i    10  H      8| 

^'aly      1 18i    12i    10  11 

8 22  60    I4i  18i    12i     9}  11      8i 

16 28  00    ...  18i    12i    10  Hf     9 

22 28  00    14i  18i    12i    lOi  llf    10 

29 28  00    I4i  18i    18     lOi  12     10 

Asgnit    6 28  00    ...  14     18i    11     

12 24  00    14i  14i    14     12  ...    lOi 

19 24  00    ]6  16     14     12     

26 26  00    16  16     14     12 


•  • . 
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Star  Oa 
close  of  cac 

Septs.... 
10.... 

KDLE8.- 

ii  week, 

..    26 
..     26 
..     26 
..     26 
..     26 
..     26 
..     26 
..     26 
..     26 
..     26 
..     26 
..     26 
..     26 

Candle 

..     18 
..     13 
..     14 
..     14 
..     14 
..     14 
..     14 
..     14 
..     14 
..     14 
..     14 
..     14 
..     14 

-The  follo¥ 
during  the 

Dec  8 , . 

ring1 
year 

table  shows  the  prices  of  star  candles,  ci 
ending  August  31, 1857  : — 

26      Mar.  4 28     June  8....-   . 

26              11 28              10 

24              18 28              17 , 

24               26 28              24 , 

24      April  1 28     July  1 ....  •   < 

24                8 28               8..... 

26              16 28              16 

26              22 28              22 

26               29 28              29..... 

26      May  6 28      Aug.  6 . . . .  • 

26              18 28              12 • 

26              20 28              19....  • 

28              27 28             26 . 

ag  shows  the  price  of  tallow  candles : — 

18      Mar.  4 16     June  8....  . 

18              11 16             10 

18              18 16              17 

18              26 16              24 

18      Aprill 16     July   I....* 

18               8 16        #       8 

14              16 16              16 

14              22 16              22....  - 

14              29 16              29 

14      May  6 16      Aug.  6 

14              18 16              12....- 

14              20 16              19....- 

16              27 16              26..... 

— 

"ttlll 

10.. 

28 

17.... 

<>4 

9m  m  •    •   •   • 

17.. 
24.. 

•    •   •    0 

28 

28 

Oct   1.... 

81.. 

28 

8.... 
16.... 

Jan.   7.. 
14.. 

X.. 

28 
28 

22.... 

21.. 

28 

29.... 
If  OT.   6 . . . . 

28.. 
Feb.  4.. 

•  •  •  • 

28 
28 

12.... 

11.. 

28 

19.... 

18.. 

28 

26.... 

26.. 

28 

Tallow 

Septs 

10.... 

:s.— The  fo 
Dec.  8.. 

llowi 

16 

10.. 

16 

17.... 
24.... 

17.. 
24.. 
81.. 
Jan.    7.. 
14.. 

•  •  •  • 

15 
16 

Oct    1 

16 

8. . . . 
16.... 

•   0  •  • 

16 
16 

22.... 
29.... 

21.. 
28.. 
Feb.  4.. 
11.. 
18.. 
26.. 

•  •  •  • 

16 
16 

If  OT.   6 .  •  • . 

16 

12 

16 

19.... 

16 

26.... 

•    •    •    0 

16 

Butter. — The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  prime  butter,  in  Cinc^^nnati 
market,  each  week  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1857.  In  sumrrm^^r  the 
quotation  refers  to  prime  in  barrels  and  firkins,  and  in  winter  to  prime  roll  s — 


Oct 


Septs. 
10. 
17 
24. 

1. 

8. 
16. 
22 
29. 

6. 
12. 
19. 
26. 


Ho? 


14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
22 
22 
20 
19 
20 
20 
21 
22 


Dec.  S. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

81, 
Jan.  7. 

14. 

21. 

28. 
Feb.  4, 

11 

18 

26 


22 
24 
24 
22 
20 
20 
20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


Mar.  4. 

11. 

18. 

26. 

April  1 . 

8. 

16. 

22. 

29. 
May  6. 

18. 

20. 

27. 


18 

June  8... 

18 

10... 

20 

17... 

21 

24... 

22 

July  1  .. 

28 

8... 

26 

16... 

28 

22... 

24 

29... 

22 

Aug.  6... 

24 

12... 

20 

19... 

26 

26... 

OuERSB. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  Western  Reserve  cbe^'^ 


Cincinnati  market,  at  the  close  of  each  week  during  the  year  ending 
81. 1857  :— 

...  lOi 

...  lOi 

...  m 

...  lOi 
...  11 
...  11 
...  11 
....  11 


Sept  8, 
10. 
17 
24 
1 
8 
15 


Oct. 


29 
Not.  7 
12. 
19, 
26, 


9i 

H 
10, 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Dec.  8. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

81. 
Jan.    7. 

14. 

21. 

28. 
Feb.  4. 

11. 

18 

26 


11 
11 
11 

Hi 
11* 


Mar.  4.. 

11. 

18. 

26. 

April  I . 

8. 

16 

22. 

29. 
May  6. 

18. 

20. 

27. 


Hi 

n\ 

Hi 

n\ 

Hi 

lU 

12 

11 

lOi 
lOi 
lOi 
10 


June  8 . . . 

10... 

17... 

24... 
July  1... 

o .  .  * 

16... 
22... 
29... 
Aug.  6 . .  . 
12... 
19... 
26... 


20 

18 
18 
14 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 

in 
aij^ust 


9i 

9 

8^ 

8i 

8i 

8* 

9 

8 

8* 

8i 

9i 

9 
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Iattle. — * 

rhe  followioff  table  shows  the  price  of  prime  beef  cattle,  per 

1,  Id  Cinciaoati  market,  at  the  close  of  each ' 

week  during  the  yeai 

■  ending 

1, 1857  :- 

— 

.    4  00 

Dec  8... 

.     8  76 

Mar.  4.... 

6  00 

June  8... 

.    6  75 

•    4  00 

10... 

.     8  70 

11 

6  26 

10... 

.    5  60 

.     4  00 

17... 

.     8  76 

18.... 

6  60 

17... 

.    6  26 

.     4  00 

24... 

.     8  76 

26..., 

6  60 

24... 

.     5  00 

.     8  76 

81... 

.     4  00 

April  1 . . . . 

6  26 

July  1... 

.     6  00 

.     8  60 

Jan.   7... 

.     4  00 

8..., 

6  00 

0.  . . 

.     4  60 

,.     8  60 

14... 

.     4  00 

16.... 

6  60 

16... 

.     5  00 

..     8  60 

21... 

.     4  00 

22.... 

6  70 

22... 

.     6  00 

..     8  76 

m*   a  • 

.     4  00 

29.... 

6  00 

29... 

.     6  00 

.     8  60 

Feb.  4... 

.     4  00 

May  6.... 

6  75 

Aug.  5... 

.     5  50 

.     8  76 

11... 

.     4  26 

18.... 

6  76 

12... 

.     6  00 

.     8  70 

18... 

.     4  26 

20.... 

6  76 

19... 

.     4  50 

.     8  76 

26... 

.     4  60 

27.... 

6  76 

26... 

.     4  50 

—The  following  table 

5  shows  the  price  of  t 

mpcrfine 

flour,  in  Cincinnati 

t  the  close  of  each  we 

ek  darlDg 

the  year  ending  August  31, 186' 

7:— 

.    6  70 

Dec.  8... 

.     6  86 

Mar.  4.... 

6  26 

June  8... 

.     7  50 

.    5  70 

10... 

.     6  86 

11.... 

6  16 

10... 

.     7  00 

.     6  86 

17... 

.     6  86 

18.... 

6  06 

17... 

.     6  60 

•     6  60 

24... 

.     6  86 

26.... 

6  10 

24... 

.     6  60 

.     6  00 

81... 

.     6  26 

April  1 . . . . 

6  00 

July  1... 

.     6  60 

.     6  76 

Jan.   7... 

.     6  00 

8.... 

6  00 

o  •  •  . 

.     6  26 

.     6  76 

14... 

.     6  30 

16..., 

6  06 

16... 

.     6  60 

•     6  90 

21... 

.     6  40 

22.... 

6  80 

22... 

.     6  60 

.     6  80 

28... 

.     6  60 

29.... 

6  10 

29... 

.     6  50 

•     6  60 

Feb.  4... 

.     6  80 

May  6.... 

6  25 

Aug.  6... 

.     6  60 

.     6  26 

11... 

.     6  40 

18..., 

6  76 

12... 

.     6  10 

.     6  00 

18... 

.     6  26 

20..., 

7  00 

19... 

.     5  50 

.     6  20 

26... 

.     6  26 

27.... 

7  00 

26... 

.     6  00 

,  Pbime  Red. — The 

following  table  shows 

the  price 

of  prime  red  wheat, 

lati  mark( 

3t,  at  the  cl< 

yee  of  each  week  dui 

ring  the ; 

)rear  ending  August 

.     1  12 

Dec.  8... 

.    1  10 

Mar.  4.... 

,    1  16 

June  8 . • • 

.     1  60 

•     1  12 

10... 

.    1  10 

11..., 

,    1  12 

10... 

.     1  40 

.     1   16 

17... 

.     1  12 

18..., 

,    1  10 

17... 

.     1  40 

.     1  16 

24... 

.     1  12 

26..., 

.    1  10 

24... 

.     1  80 

.     1  16 

81... 

.     1  14 

April  1 . . . . 

.     1  08 

July  1... 

.     1  80 

.     1   16 

Jan.    7... 

.     1  18 

9  .  .  .  , 

,     1  07 

e  • .  • 

.     1  80 

.     1  16 

14... 

.     1  14 

16.... 

.     1  08 

16... 

.     1  26 

.     1  18 

21... 

.     1  14 

22..., 

.     1  18 

22... 

.     1  80 

.     1  18 

28... 

.     1   16 

29..., 

.     1  20 

29... 

.     1  25 

•     1  18 

Feb.  4... 

.     1   16 

May  6.... 

.     1  80 

Aug.  6 . . . 

.     1  25 

.     1   10 

11... 

.     1  16 

18..., 

.     1  40 

12... 

.     1   10 

•     1  06 

18... 

.     1  16 

20..., 

.     1  60 

19... 

.     1  CO 

.     1  06 

26... 

.     1  12 

27..., 

.     1  60 

26... 

.     1  00 

rbe  following  table  s 
ch  week  darmg  the  y 

bows  the 

price  of  rye, 

in  Cincinnati  market,  at  the 

ear  ending  Angust  31 

,  1857  :- 

— 

88 

Dec.  8... 

78 

Mar.  4.... 

86 

June  8... 

.     1  25 

77 

10... 

80 

11..., 

87 

10... 

.     1  00 

76 

17... 

80 

18..., 

86 

17... 

.     1  15 

78 

24... 

80 

26.... 

86 

24... 

.     1  00 

78 

81... 

80 

April  1 . . . . 

86 

July  1... 

95 

78 

Jan.    7... 

80 

8  ... 

86 

8. . . 

95 

78 

14... 

80 

16..., 

86 

16... 

.     1  08 

76 

21... 

80 

22.... 

90 

22... 

.     1  00 

77 

28... 

80 

29.... 

1  00 

29... 

.     1  15 

80 

Feb.  4... 

80 

May  6.... 

1  26 

Aug.  6... 

.     1  15 

80 

11... 

80 

18.... 

1  80 

12... 

.     1   15 

80 

18... 

80 

20.... 

1  86 

19... 

90 

80 

26... 

88 

27.... 

1  87 

26... 

70 

fM 
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Barley. — The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  prime  barley,  in  Ondi 
inarket,  at  the  cioae  of  each  week  during  the  year  ending  Angost  31, 1857  :— 


Sept  8. . 

10.. 

17.. 

24.. 

Oct  1.. 

8.. 

16.. 

22.. 

29.. 
Not.  6.. 

12.. 

19.. 

26.. 


1  74 
1  74 
1  60 
1  60 
1  60 
1  60 
1  60 
1  60 
1  60 
1  66 
1  60 
1  60 
1  60 


X/ec  8. . . 

10  .. 

17... 

24... 

81... 
Jed.    7 . . . 

14... 

21... 

28 ... 
Feb.  4  .. 

11... 

18... 

26... 


1  60  Mar.  4... 

1  60  11... 

1  60  18... 

1  60  26... 

1  60  April  1... 

1  60  8... 

1  60  16... 

1  60  22... 

1  60  29... 

1  68  May  6... 

1  66  18... 

1  68  20... 

1  68  27... 


1  68 
1  68 
1  62 
1  63 
1  68 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


60 
60 
68 
76 
80 
80 
80 
86 


June  8 . . • 
10... 
17... 
24... 

July  1 . . . 

8. .  • 
16... 
22... 

TbV  «  •  • 

Aug.  6... 

X  ...  a  . 

19... 
26  .. 


1  I 

1  I 

2  I 
S  • 


Oats. — The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  oats,  in  Cincinnati  markets 
the  close  of  each  week  during  the  year  enaing  August  31, 1857  : — 


Sept.  8 

10. 

17. 

24. 

Oct   1. 

8. 

16. 

22. 

29. 
Kov.  6. 

12. 

19. 

26. 


88 
88 
89 
89 
89 
88 
89 
89 
89 
89 
40 
89 
40 


Dec.  8 40 


10. 

17. 

24. 

81. 
Jan.   7. 

14 

21. 

28, 
Feb.  4 

11, 

18, 

26 


40 

41 

42 

46 

48 

44 

44 

44 

44i 

44i 

44i 

44 


Mar.  4. 

11. 

18. 

26. 

AprUl. 

8. 

16. 

22. 

29. 
May  6. 

18. 

20. 

27. 


44  June  8 

46  10 

46  17 

45  24 

48      July   1 

62  8 

64  16 

61  22 

62  29 

64      Aug.  5 

60  12 

76  19 

70  26. ..... 


Whisky,  Proof. — The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  proof  whisky, 
Cincinnati  market,  at  the  close  of  each  week  during  the  year  ending  August.^ 
1857:— 


Sept  8. 
10. 
17, 
24. 

Oct  I. 

8. 

16 

22. 

29. 


...  26i 
...  26i 
...  27i 
...  29i 
...  29 
...  80 
...  29 
...  28 
...  27i 

IfoY.  6 26f 

...  26 
...  24i 
...  24 


Dec  8 26i 


12, 
19, 
26. 


10. 

17... 

24... 

81... 
Jan.    7 . . . 

14... 

21... 

28... 
Feb.  4... 

11... 

18... 

26... 


26 

22i 

28i 

22i 

20i 

24 

28^ 

22i 

2^ 

24 

28 

28 


Mar.  4. 

11. 
•     18. 

26. 

April  1 . 

8. 

16. 

22. 

29. 
May  6, 

18. 

20. 

27. 


24 

28i 

28 

28^ 

28i 

22f 

21i 

28 

28i 

26 

80 

80 

81 


June  8 t 


10. 

17. 

24. 

July  1. 

8. 

16. 

22. 

29. 
Aug.  5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 


Si 


Alcohol. — The  following  table  shows 
proof,  in  Cincinnati  market,  at  the  close 
August  31, 1857:— 


the  price  of  alcohol,  76  per  cent  oi 
of  each  week  during  the  year  endi 


Sept  8. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

Oct   1. 

8. 

16. 

22. 

29. 
Not.  6. 

12. 

19. 

26. 


68 

68 

66 

69 

68 

60 

68 

66 

65 

681 

62 

49 

48 


Dec  8 61 


10. 

17. 

24, 

81. 
Jan.   7. 

14. 

21, 

28. 
Feb.  4. 

11. 

18, 

26. 


60 
46 
47 
46 
41 
48 
47 
46 
46 
48 
46 
46 


Bfar.  4. 

11. 

18. 

26. 

April  1 . 

8. 

16. 

22, 

29. 
May  6. 

18. 

20. 

27. 


48 

47 

46 

47 

46i 

46i 

48 

46 

46i 

60 

60 

60 

62 


June  8. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

July  1. 

8. 

16. 

22. 

29. 
Aug.  6, 

12. 

19. 

26. 
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Hat. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  prime  timothy  hay,  in  bales,  at 
he  whanres  and  railway  depots  id  CiDcinDati,  at  the  dose  of  each  week  during 
he  year  ending  August  31, 1867  :— 


10 
17 
24 

»et  1 

8 
16 
22 
29 
©T.  6 
12 
19 
2« 


$28 
22 
22 
24 
24 
25 
25 
25 
23 
28 
24 
24 
24 


Dec  8 

10. 

17. 

24. 

81. 
Jan.  7 

14. 

21. 

28. 
Feb.  4. 

11. 

18. 

26. 


$24 
21 
21 
18 
18 
18 
20 
20 
20 
18 
18 
20 
20 


Mar.  4. 

11. 

18. 

25. 

April  1 . 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 
May  6. 

18. 

20. 

27. 


$20 
20 
20 
21 
22 
21 
22 
22 
24 
25 
25 
26 
27 


June  8. 
10 
17, 
24. 

July  1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 

Aug.  5, 
12. 
19, 
26. 


$24 

20 
17 
16 
18 
18 
16 
20 
18 
18 
16 
15 
18 


Hemp. — The  following  shows  the  price  of  prime  dew-rotted  hemp,  in  Cincinnati 
^rket,  at  the  close  of  each  week  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1857  : — 

June  8 $150 


10 

17. 

24. 

ei  1. 
8. 

15. 
22. 
29. 

6. 
12, 
19. 
26. 


$170 
170 
170 
170 
180 
180 
180 
175 
175 
175 
175 
180 
180 


Jaa 


Dec.  8. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

81. 
7. 

14. 

21. 

28. 
Feb.  4. 

11. 

18. 

25. 


$180 
180 
185 
185 
185 
185 
186 
185 
185 
180 
180 
175 
175 


Mar.  4. 

11. 

18. 

25. 

April  1 . 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 
May  6. 

18. 

20. 

27. 


$170 
165 
160 
160 
160 
155 
155 
150 
150 
150 
160 
145 
145 


10. 

17. 

24. 

July  1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29, 
Aug.  5. 

12, 

19. 

26. 


160 
145 
146 
146 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 


Oak  Bark. — ^This  article  is  chiefly  brought  down  the  river  to  Cincinnati  in 
mt-boats,  and  is  sold  by  the  cord.  The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  prime 
wioers'  bark,  per  cord,  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1857  : — 


^pi8.... 

14  50 

Dec   8... 

.   14  00 

Mar.  4... 

.   12  50      June  8... 

.  18  60 

10.... 

14  50 

10... 

.   12  50 

11... 

.   18  60              10... 

.   18  50 

17.... 

14  50 

17... 

.   12  00 

18  .. 

.   13  00              17... 

.   IS  00 

^    24  ... 

14  60 

^4... 

.  12  00 

25... 

.   18  00              24... 

.   13  26 

>t  1.... 

15  00 

81... 

.  12  00 

April  1 . . . 

.   IS  00      July  1... 

.   12  60 

8.... 

15  50 

Jan.   7... 

.   12  00 

o  ,  •  • 

.   18  00                8... 

.   11  26 

16.... 

15  60 

14... 

.   12  00 

16... 

.  18  00              15... 

.  11  26 

22.... 

16  60 

21   .. 

.   12  00 

22... 

.  IS  00              22... 

.  11  25 

^    29.... 

16  50 

28... 

.  12  00 

29... 

.   IS  50              29... 

.  11  26 

W.  6 

16  60 

Feb.  4... 

.   12  00 

May  6... 

.   13  50      Aug.  5... 

.   11  26 

12.... 

16  60 

11... 

.   12  00 

18... 

.   IS  50              12... 

.   11  26 

19.... 

14  00 

18... 

.   12  00 

20... 

.   18  50              19,.. 

.  11  26 

26.... 

14  00 

25... 

.   12  00 

27... 

.   18  60              26... 

.   11  H 

Flaxseed. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  price 

of  flaxseed,  at  the 

close  of 

M  week  daring  the  year  ending  August  31, 1857  : 

— 

v«.... 

1  66 

Dec.  8.... 

.     1  80 

Mar.  4 . . . . 

1     .  • . , 

June  8... 

10.... 

1  76 

10..., 

.     1  80 

11..., 

.     1  80              10... 

17.... 

1  80 

17..., 

.     1  80 

18.... 

.     1  80              17   .. 

24.... 

1  80 

24..., 

.     1  80 

26.... 

.     1  80              24... 

Oet  1.... 

1  80 

81.... 

.     1  76 

April  1 . . . , 

I     .... 

.      July  1... 

«.... 

1  80 

Jan.   7..., 

.     1  76 

o. .  . 

8... 

15.... 

1  86 

14..., 

.     1  76 

15... 

15... 

22.... 

1  85 

21.... 

.     1  70 

22..., 

22... 

29.... 

1  86 

28..., 

.     1  75 

29  ... 

29... 

I<W.  5. . . . 

1  86 

Feb.  4..., 

.     1  80 

May  6.... 

Aug.  6... 

12.... 

1  85 

11..., 

.     1  80 

18..., 

12... 

.     1  20 

19.... 

1  86 

18.... 

1     . .  • . 

20..., 

19... 

.     1  20 

26.... 

1  86 

26.... 

•     .... 

27..., 

26... 

.     1  20 
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Ltnseed  Oil. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  linseed  oil,  in  Cindmi 
market,  at  the  close  of  each  week  daring  the  year  ending  August  31, 1857 : — 


8€pt  8  . . . 

1  05 

Dec  8.... 

95 

Mar.  4 

98 

Jane  8... 

..  1 

10.... 

1  06 

10..,. 

95 

11 

98 

10... 

..  1 

17.... 

1  05 

17.... 

97 

18 

98 

17... 

..  1 

24  ... 

1  02 

24.... 

97 

25 

96 

24... 

..  1 

Oct  1.... 

1  00 

81 ... . 

96 

Aprill 

97 

July  1... 

1 
_ 

8.... 

1  00 

Jan.  7.... 

96 

8 

96 

O  •  •  .  1 

15.... 

1  00 

14.... 

95 

15 

91 

16.... 

22.... 

1  05 

21.... 

95 

22 

92 

22.... 

29.... 

1  05 

28.... 

95 

29 

96 

29.... 

Nov.  5..., 

1  05 

Feb.  4.... 

95 

May  6 

92 

Aug.  5 . . .  < 

12.... 

99 

11.... 

95 

18  .... 

90 

12.... 

19.... 

99 

18.... 

98 

20 

91 

19..., 

26.... 

1  00 

25.... 

1  00 

27 

90 

26... 

TRADB  AND  COMMERCE  OF  ST.  LOUIS  IN  1867. 

We  are  indebted  to  W.  B.  Baker,  Ef  q.,  reporter  of  the  St  Louis  Chas 
of  Commerce,  and  Secretary  to  the  Chamber,  for  an  official  copy  of  the  aoD 
statement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  St.  Louis  for  the  year  ending  Deceni 
31, 1857.  as  compared  with  several  previous  years.  It  is,  as  usual,  quite  elabori 
and  covers  some  fifty  closely  printed  pages,  large  octavo.  We  g^ve  a  summi 
of  some  of  the  leading  items,  and  shall  endeavor  in  a  future  number  of  the  K 
gazine  to  present  other  equally  interesting  and  important  details  : — 

Tobacco.  The  entire  receipts  of  leaf  and  manufactured,  during  the  year  t 
the  four  preceding  years,  compare  as  follows  :  — 

18d7.  18S6.  18K.         IBM.  18S 

Hhda 5,568  7,466  7,424  9,907  10,4 

Boxes 7,867  8.182  5,196  6,818  6.4 

The  receipts  of  manufactured  do  not  include  those  from  New  Orleans  and 
Ohio  River. 

There  was  a  large  increa.se  in  the  amount  manufactured  last  year,  particnla 
in  the  city,  and  the  business  was  generally  remunerative,  though  mannfactof 
are  still  holding  considerable  stock.  The  financial  troubles  in  September  aim 
entirely  check^  the  demand,  and  business  since  has  been  unusually  limited,  1 
as  the  supplies  in  the  hands  of  dealers  are  very  low,  it  is  likely  that  maniil 
turers  will  yet  be  able  to  work  off  the  stocks  on  hand  at  or  near  present  rates. 

The  business  of  stripping  fell  far  short  of  last  year,  being  less  than  600  ho 
beads,  against  about  800  hogsheads  of  the  year  before,  of  which  200  hogahe 
were  taken  here  by  a  speculator  at  about  $18  per  100  lbs. — a  very  remnnerat 
rate. 

In  this  State,  the  last  crop  which  is  to  come  forward  in  the  ensuing  year 
aaid  to  be  of  better  quality  than  any  of  the  past  four  or  five  years  ;  being  hei 
and  fully  matured,  it  will,  therefore,  be  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  stripp 
and  shippers  than  of  manufacturers.  It  was  secured  without  damage  by  frott 
otherwise,  though  a  small  portion  of  the  late  cutting  is  understood  to  have  Im 
injured  by  freezing  after  housing.  In  Quantity,  the  crop  is  estimated  to  be  in 
oess  ot  that  of  last  year,  about  2,000  hhds. 

In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  the  crops  are  said  to  be  a  full  average  in  qoaiili 
and  of  fine  qualities.  In  Virginia  the  crop  is  estimated  to  be  10,000  bogshei 
abort  of  an  average,  and  only  fair  in  quality.  The  estimated  yield  is  46^ 
hogjiheads. 

Hemp.  The  market  in  the  past  two  weeks  of  December,  1857,  has  ooDtim 
▼ery  quiet,  with  only  an  occasional  sale  to  city  spinners  and  for  the  snppH 
orders,  and  the  price  has  remained  unchanged — fair  and  good  undressed  a^ 
at  975  a  80.  and  prime  at  985  per  ton.  No  recent  sale  of  dressed,  and  the  priei 
DominaL    The  stocks  in  the  vrarehouses  at  close  comprise  6,318  bakB,  pari 
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Web  18  held  by  manilfactnrers,  and  a  considerable  part  of  that  in  first  hands  is 
idd  ont  of  the  market  The  receipts  by  all  conveyances  in  the  past  five  years 
ompare  as  follows  : — 

1847.  18§6.  18SS.  186i  18SI. 

fiAles..^ 81,869  68,076  98,244  78,826  68,794 

As  the  financial  panic  checked  business  in  the  early  part  of  the  fall,  and 
rrcsted  the  receipts,  a  lar^e  quantity  oi  the  old  crop  is  still  held  in  the  interior, 
he  amount  of  which  is  variously  estimated  from  15,000  to  25,000  bales. 

The  quantity  of  hemp  consumed  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  city  in  the  past 
FCftT  compares  with  previous  years  as  follows  : — 

18».   .       18d6.  18&S.  mi.  18H. 

[Vhb 6,944  6.600  6,200  2,800  1,040 

Lead.  During  the  past  two  weeks  there  has  been  scarcely  any  demand,  until 
ivithin  the  past  three  days,  when  a  few  small  lots  Missouri  were  taken  at  $4  75  a 
IM  80.  Galena  is  held  at  95,  but  finds  no  buyers,  and  the  market  closes  dull 
for  all  kinds. 

The  receipts  by  all  modes  of  conveyance  compare  as  follows  in  the  past  five 


1847.  1846.  1844.  1844.  1841. 

Bigt, 208,129         222,060        826,948         828,943  466,960 

The  consumption  of  the  city  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  as  follows : — 

18)7.  1846.  i8».  1844.  1841. 

WigL 182,000         160,000         188,600         196,000  166,000 

The  stock  in  first  hands  at  the  close,  as  correctly  ascertained,  was  in  round 
munbers  30,000  pigs,  against  13,500  pigs  at  the  close  of  1856. 

A  considerable  amount  of  Missouri  lead  does  not  enter  into  the  above  statistics, 
» it  was  sold  deliverable  at  shipping  points  below,  and  mostly  taken  for  manu- 
fticturing  on  the  Ohio. 

The  mineral  lands  of  Missouri  are  now  attracting  much  attention,  and  from 
the  large  increase  of  population,  and  the  richness  of  the  lead  mines  in  the  south- 
ttiiern  and  southwestern  counties  of  the  State,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
kive  increase  in  the  production  of  this  metal 

Wheat.  The  aggregate  receipts  by  boats,  railroads,  and  wagons  in  the  past 
few  years  compare  as  follows : — 

1847.  18i6.  1844.  1844. 

Bndiela. 8,880,896        4,066,070        8,921,642        2,817,622 

Cork.  During  December,  1857,  the  receipts  of  new  were  moderate,  and  in  the 
Mrly  part,  mixed  and  yellow  fanged  at  32  a  35c.,  and  white  at  36  a  40c..  but  in 
the  past  two  weeks  the  market  has  been  extremely  dull,  with  a  limited  business 
it  32  a  35c.  per  bushel  for  round  lots  mixed,  and  yellow,  and  35  a  37c.  for  good 
Md  prime  white,  including  gunnies,  which  were  the  market  limits  at  the  clo^e. 

Beoeipts  of  the  past  four  years,  exclusive  of  wagons,  have  been  as  follows : — 

1847.  1846.  1844.  1844. 

Bodiela 2,766,062         1,296,480        2,980,296        1,764,010 

The  late  crop  was  large  in  the  West  and  South,  but  on  account  of  the  lateness 
of  the  spring  it  failed  to  become  matured,  and  in  consequence  it  is  estimated  that 
b  large  portions  of  the  Western  States,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  crop  is 
dtnaged  and  will  be  entirely  unmerchantable. 

Hoos.  The  packing  season  was  very  late  in  commencing  last  fall,  owing  to 
Utt  financial  convulsions  which  upset  all  the  arrangements  and  calculations  of 
doJers,  the  lateness  of  the  corn  crop,  and  the  tardiness  manifested  on  the  part  of 
dfovers  and  feeders  in  accepting  the  prices  ofiered.  Contracts  were  made  during 
ivHj,  August,  and  beginnmg  of  September,  embracing  some  8.000  or  10,000 
kid  for  early  delivery  at  $6  50  per  100  lbs.,  but  while  the  panic  raged  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  no  packers  were  in  the  market  In  November,  some  of  the 
fiflken  eatered  the  market  at  94  60,  for  heavy  lots  for  early  delivery,  but  it  was 
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not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  month  that  sellers  would  accept  the 
offered,  when  a  few  hundred  head  were  sold  at  $4  50  a  $5,  averaging  20 
and  over.  The  demand  increased  in  December,  but  the  firmness  of  holders  c 
the  market  to  drag  heavily.  As  the  month  advanced,  feeders  have  broo| 
their  stock  more  freely,  and  the  market  has  ruled  stwulily  at  $4  25  a  $4  2 
light,  and  31  60  a  $4  75  for  heavy  hogs,  though  at  the  close  only  very  1 
lots  would  command  the  outside  hgures.  The  number  cut  to  this  date  is  i 
55.000  head,  against  53,000  head  to  same  date  last  year. 

Pkovisioxs.    The  receipts  of  provisions  and  lard  in  the  past  four  yean 
as  follows : — 

18§7.  1856.  ]m. 

Beef. tree.  177  219  8.282 

"     bbls.  8,134  1,284  18.887 

Perk casks  A  trca.  9,968  14,670  14,868           : 

-     bbls.  109.216  96,604  78,846           ^ 

"       boxes  1,017  2,988  26 

♦*     pieces  690,77  2  849,229  949,606        4f 

Bacon casks  14,166  28,072  16,014 

"     bbl8.AbM.  680  2,917  1,917 

"     pieces  8,168  86,793  16.107           5 

Lard trcs.  29,868  87,872  85,676           1 

bbls.  29,674  61,644  68,462           4 

kegs  10.166  17,692  14.888           1 

Sugar  and  Molasses.    Receipts  of  the  past  four  years  were  as  follows : 

18&7.  1866.  18fi§.  ] 

Sugar Jihds.  41,487  66.600  68,904  f 

^     bbls..  bxA.,  <&c.  18,618  87,968  20,262  1 

MoUsses bbls.  67,176  61.174         60.021  ( 

Whisky.    The  following  comprise  the  receipts  and  supplies  in  the  pai 
years : — 

Becelpts.  Mannflietiired.  1 

1867 16l,»04                 10,000  1€ 

1866 128,977                 18,600  14 

1856 82,077                 14,800  II 

1864 84,280                21.020  IC 

1868 78,417                17,800  9 

Flour.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  country  superfine  continnei 
and  drooping  with  no  shipping  demand,  and  a  very  limited  business  in  supp 
orders,  and  prices  in  the  past  week  have  ranged  as  follows : — Low  gnJa 
good  saperfine.  from  $3  50  to  $3  75  ;  low  grade  and  good  extra,  from  94 
75  ;  and  choice  extra,  from  $5  to  $5  25.  City  superfine,  although  in  small  sc 
has  also  declined,  and  the  closing  rates  for  round  lots  to  shippers,  were  $3 
$4  per  bbl.  in  currency.  For  city  extra  the  demand  is  quite  limited,  an 
price  may  be  quoted  as  ranging  from  $5  50  to  $6  50  per  bbl.  as  in  qu 
There  was  no  stock  of  flour  of  consequence  on  hand  at  the  close. 

The  aggregate  receipts  per  boats,  railroad,  and  wagons,  and  the  quantity  i 
&cturcd  by  tne  city  mills  in  the  past  five  years,  are  as  follows : — 

Receipts.  Manafkotnred.  T 

1867 667,646                 668,609  MS 

1866 484,109                648.188  1,11 

1866 426,721                 689.968  1,01 

1864 288,601                 608,167  79 

1868 289,586                449,746  78 

Hides.  With  very  small  supplies  in  the  past  week  the  market  has  been  at 
regular  buyers  taking  all  received  at  8i  a  9c.,  as  in  quality.  Green  salt  at 
were  quoted  at  4  a  4|c.  per  lb. 

Receipts  of  the  past  year  amount  to  154.516.  against  126,349  in  185( 
122.550  in  1855. 
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80USD  DUES  TREATY  BBTWEEM  DESTMARK  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COXTEXTIOX  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  HIS  MAJESTY,  THE  KINO  OF 
DENMARK,  FOR  THE  DISCONTINUANCE  OF  THE  SOUND  DUES  ;  DONE  AT  WASH- 
INGTON, THE    11th    DAY   OF    APRIL,   1857. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Denmark,  being 
dttiroos  to  terminate  amicably  the  diffi^^rences  which  have  arisen  between  them  in 
reifard  to  the  tolls  levied  by  Denmark  on  American  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
passing  through  the  Sound  and  Belts,  and  commonly  called  Sound  dues,  have 
resolved  to  conclude  a  convention  for  that  purpose,  and  have  named  as  their 
pknipotentiaries,  thatLs  to  say,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Lewis  Cass, 
Seeretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
Torben  Bille,  Esq.,  Knight  of  the  Dannebrog,  and  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
honor  of  the  same  order,  his  said  Majesty's  Charge  d'Affairs  near  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  who,  after  having  communicated  *to  each  other  their  full 
powers  in  doe  form,  have  agreed  to  and  signed  the  following  articles  : — 

Art.  1.  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Denmark,  declares  entire  freedom  of  the 
naviifation  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belts,  in  favor  of  American  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  from  and  forever  after  the  day  when  this  convention  shall  go 
into  effect,  as  hereinafter  provided.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  American 
vessels  and  their  cargoes,  after  that  day,  fehail  not  be  subject  to  any  charge  what- 
ever in  passing  the  Sound  or  Belts,  or  to  any  detention  in  the  said  waters ;  and 
both  governments  will  concur,  if  occasion  should  require  it,  in  taking  meaHures 
to  prevent  abuse  of  the  free  flag  of  the  United  States,  by  the  shipping  of  other 
tuitions,  which  shall  not  have  secured  the  same  freedom  and  exemption  from 
charges  enjoyed  by  that  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  2.  His  Danish  Migesty  further  engages,  that  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
w»d  Belts  shall  continue  to  be  lighted  and  buoyed  as  heretofore,  without  any 
charge  upon  American  vessels  or  their  cargoes  on  passing  the  Sound  and  the 
^ts,  and  that  the  present  establishments  of  Danish  pilots  in  these  waters  shall 
coDtiDoe  to  be  maintained  by  Denmark.  His  Danish  Majesty  agrees  to  make 
uich  additions  and  improvements  in  regard  to  the  lights,  buoys,  and  pilot  esta- 
blishments in  these  waters  as  circumstances  and  the  increasing  trade  of  the  Baltic 
""ay  require.  He  further  engages  that  no  charge  shall  be  made  in  consequence  of 
^^  additions  and  improvements  on  American  ships  and  their  cargoes,  passing 
throngh  the  Sound  and  the  Beits.  It  is  understood,  however,  to  be  optional  for 
the  masters  of  American  vessels  either  to  employ  in  the  said  waters  Danish  pilots, 
at  reasonable  rates  fixed  by  the  Danish  government,  or  to  navigate  their  vessels 
^Hhont  such  assistance. 

Art.  3.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  agreements  and  stipulations  on  the 
part  of  Denmark,  whereby  the  free  and  unencumbered  navigation  of  American 
^'^ssels  through  the  Sound  and  the  Belts  is  forever  secured,  the  United  States 
•P^  to  pay  to  the  government  of  Denmark,  once  for  all,  the  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  rix  dollars,  or  the 
c^joivalent,  three  hundred  and  ninety-thi'ee  thousand  and  eleven  dollars  in  United 
States  currency,  at  London,  on  the  day  when  the  said  convention  shall  go  into 
roll  effect,  as  hereaHer  provided. 

-A^RT.  4.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  any  other  or  further  privileges,  rights  or 
•'i^'antages,  which  may  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  Denmark,  to  the  com- 
Bierceand  navigation  of  anv  other  nation  at  the  Sound  and  Belts,  on  her  coasts 
and  in  her  harbors,  with  reference  to  the  transit  by  land  through  Danish  territory 
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of  merehandiae  beloDgiD^  to  tbe  citizeDS  or  subjects  of  such  nation,  shall  al 
fully  extended  to  and  enjoyed  by  tbe  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  by 
vessels  and  property  in  that  quarter. 

Art.  5.  The  general  convention  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Denmar 
the  26th  of  April.  1826,  and  which  was  abrogated  on  the  15th  April,  185€ 
the  provisions  contained  in  each  and  all  of  its  articles,  the  fifth  article  alon 
cepted,  shall,  after  ratification  of  this  present  convention,  again  become  bio 
upon  the  United  States  and  Denmark  ;  it  being,  however,  understood  t 
year's  notice  shall  suffice  for  the  abrogation  of  the  stipulations  of  the  said  co 
tion  hereby  renewed. 

Art.  6.  The  present  convention  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  to 
it  into  operation  shall  be  passed  by  the  governments  of  the  contracting  pa 
and  the  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  shall  be  received 
tendered  to  Denmark ;  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  these  purposes,  a  perioc 
exceeding  twelve  months  from  the  signing  of  this  convention  shall  be  allc 
But  if,  in  the  interval,  an  earlier  day  shall  be  fixed  upon  and  carried  into  • 
for  the  free  navigation  through  the  Sound  and  Belts,  in  favor  of  any  other  p 
or  powers,  the  same  shall  simultaneously  be  extended  to  the  vessels  of  the  U 
States  and  their  cargoes,  in  anticipation  of  the  payment  of  the  sum  stipulat 
article  three ;  it  being  understood,  however,  that  in  that  event  the  govern 
of  the  United  States  shall  also  pay  to  that  of  Denmark  four  per  cent  inter« 
said  sum,  from  the  day  the  said  immunity  shall  have  gone  into  operation, 
tbe  principal  shall  have  been  paid  as  aforesaid. 

Art.  7.  The  present  convention  shall  be  duly  ratified,  and  the  exchaii| 
ratification  shall  take  place  in  Washington,  within  ten  months  from  the 
hereof,  or  sooner  if  practicable. 

In  faith,  thereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present 
▼en tion,  in  duplicate,  and  nave  thereunto  affixed  their  seal. 

Done  at  Washington,  this  11th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, ! 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-first 

LEWIS  Gi 
TOBBEN. 

HEW  EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  DUTIES  15  JAMAICA. 

Our  exchanges  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  December  28th;  1857,  are  d 
occupied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature.  The  most  important  met 
of  the  session  relate  to  the  finances  of  the  colony,  to  the  subject  of  immign 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  main  lines  of  communication  throughout  the  if 
The  financial  measures  involve  a  considerable  revolution  in  taxation  aa  i 
existed  in  the  island  heretofore.  The  hereditaments  tax,  which  for  many 
has  produced  great  discontent,  has  been  permanently  abolished.  Propri 
will,  for  the  future,  instead  of  paying  direct  taxes  on  an  assumed  valnc  of 
respective  estates,  be  required  only  to  pay,  in  the  shape  of  an  export  duty,  o 
produce  they  may  actually  export.  The  export  duty  to  be  levied,  in  lieu  o 
hereditaments  tax,  has  been  fixed  on  the  following  scale : — 

B.    d. 

Sugar,  perhhdof  18  cwt 8    0 

Rum,  per  punch,  of  96  galls. ...  26 

Coffee,  per  tee.  of  760  lbs 4    0 

Pimento,  bag 1     6 

Wood^  except  mahogany,  too . .  10 

Ginger,  cwL 1    0 

In  addition  to  these  duties  on  export,  it  has  been  agreed  to  levy  the  folio 
doties,  which  are  additional  to  the  tariff,  and  which  effect  articles  of  conaiifl| 
to  oommence  on  the  19th  December,  1857 : — 


Beeswax ., 

Arrowroot 

Cocoanuts,  1,000.... 
Mahogany,  1,000  ft, 
Honey,  cwt 
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^p,  Ua  of  66  Ibs^  each 1    0   Tolwoco,  aomanaf^  100  Ibt 7    0 

*<»Uu»o,  maDufactured,  IK 0    2  |  Segara.  100 1     0 

Duties  to  be  levied  on  the  aodermeDtioDed  articles  dow  in  bond  and  imported 
^Mi  aod  after  the  18th  December : — 

lb    <L  8.    d. 

OiQ,  jjpiU 1  Ol  Lucifer  matcheB,  g^ross 6  6 

Brandy 1  0    Tea,  lb 0  2 

Ale  and  beer,  ton  of  252  galls. .  20  0  i  Sperm  <&  composit'a  caodles,  box  2  0 

Wine y...  60  o| 

TftEATT  BETWEEN  THE  U.VITED  STATES  A.VD  REPUBLIC  OF  PERU. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  proclamation  of  2d  Nov.,  1857,  made 
p<ablic  the  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Pern,  which  was  concluded  and  signed  by  their  respective  p1enip(5tentiaries  at 
Udma,  on  22d  July,  1856.  The  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
^vas  J.  Randolph  Clay,  and  on  the  part  of  Peru,  J.  M.  Sequin.  In  accordance 
^rith  the  fifth  article  of  the  convention  it  was  duly  ratified  (within  eighteen  months 
from  the  signature)  on  both  parts,  and  the  respective  ratifications  were  exchanged 

Washington  on  3Ist  Oct.,  1857.    The  convention,  omitting  the  fifth  article,  ii 

follows : — 


The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru,  in  order  to  render 
III  more  intimate  their  relations  of  friendship  and  good  understanding,  and 

irinjT,  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  commerce  and  that  of  other  nations,  to 
establish  a  nniform  system  of  maritime  legislation  in  time  of  war,  in  accordance 
^vith  the  present  state  of  civilization,  have  resolved  to  declare,  by  m?ans  of  a 
Cormal  convention,  the  principles  which  the  two  republics  acknowledge  as  the 
tMsis  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  at  sea,  and  which  they  recognize  and  profess  aa 
permanent  and  immutable,  considering  them  as  the  true  and  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  all  freedom  of  naviication  and  maritime  commerce  and  trade. 

Article  I.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  recognize  as  permanent  and  im- 
mutable the  following  principles : — 

Ut  That  free  ships  make  free  goods  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  effects  or  mer- 
thaodise  belonging  to  a  power  or  nation  at  war,  or  to  its  citizens  or  subj.'cta^ 
•re  free  from  capture  ana  confiscation  when  found  on  board  of  neutral  vessels, 
with  the  exception  of  articles  contraband  of  war. 

2d.  That  tne  property  of  neutrals  on  board  of  an  enemy's  vessel  is  not  subjeot 
to  detention  or  confiscation,  unless  the  same  be  contraband  of  war  ;  it  being  also 
toderstood  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  two  contracting  parties,  warlike  articles* 
deBtined  for  the  use  of  either  of  them,  shall  not  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war. 

The  two  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  com- 
Beroe  and  navi^tion  of  all  powers  and  States  as  shall  consent  to  adopt  them  ai 
permanent  and  immutable. 

Art.  II.  It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  two  hieh  contracting  parties  that 
^  provisions  contained  in  article  twenty-second  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
them  at  Lima,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hun  Jred  and 
fifty-one.  are  hereby  annulled  and  revoked,  in'  so  far  as  they  militate  against  or 
ire  contrary  to  the  stipulations  contained  in  this  convention.  But  nothing  in 
the  present  convention  shall  in  any  manner  affect  or  invalidate  the  stipulations 
eoofeiined  in  the  other  articles  of  the  said  treaty  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  one 
thoiuand  eig^t  hundred  and  fifty-one,  which  shall  remain  in  their  full  force  and 
cftct. 

AiT.  in.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  to  come 
to  an  ulterior  understanding,  as  circumstances  may  require,  with  regard  to  the 
tpplioatioo  and  extension  to  be  given,  if  there  be  any  cause  for  it,  to  the  princi- 
pwi  Uid  down  io  the  first  article.     Bnt  they  declare,  firom  this  time,  that  they 
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will  take  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  said  article  as  a  rale  whenever  it  sb^^] 
become  a  question  to  judge  of  the  rights  ol  neutrality. 

Art.  IY.  It  is  agreed  between  the  two  high  contracting  parties  that  ^1] 
nations  which  shall  consent  to  accede  to  the  rules  of  the  first  article  of  this  coxs- 
vention,  by  a  formal  declaration,  btipulating  to  observe  them,  shall  enjoy  tl^6 
rights  resulting  from  such  accession  as  they  shall  be  enjoyed  and  observed  by  th^ 
two  parties  signing  this  convention  ;  they  shall  communicate  to  each  other  tljB« 
result  of  the  steps  which  may  be  taken  on  the  subject. 


JOURNAL    OF    INSURANCE. 

INSUBANCE  COftlPAlVIES  Iff  THE  STATE  OF  ffEW  TORE. 

From  tho  Annual  Heport  for  1857,  of  the  Controller  (LpaENZo  Burrows,) 
the  State  of  New  York,  we  abstract  the  following : — 

INSURANCE. 

The  reports  from  the  several  insurance  companies  of  this  State,  made  to  t 
Controller  on  the  first  of  January  last,  exhibit,  with  few  exceptions,  a  favoral 
condition  of  their  afifairs,  and  indicate  that  this  important  branch  of  business  is  i 
a  prosperous  condition. 

Previous  to  the  insurance  law   of  1853,  mutual  insurance  companies 
organized  in  almost  every  county  of  the  State,  and  most  of  them  became  insolven 
after  a  brief  career,  causing  much  litigation  and  loss.     Of  the  small  number  noi 
already  closed  up,  or  in  process  of  liquidation,  nearly  all  are  doing,  it  is  believed 
a  safe  and  legitimate  business. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Controller  was  communicated  to  the  Lcgi 
latnre,  several  mutual  companies  have  taken  steps  preliminary  to  closing  up  thei 
affairs,  and  the  Susquehanna  Fire  Insurance  Company,  with  a  joint-stock  capitaL- 
of  $50,000,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  This  company 
organized  at  Cooperstowu,  Otsego  County,  but  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  iD» 
1855,  permission  was  granted  for  its  removal  to  the  city  of  Albany.  Receiving' 
information  iudicatiDg  that  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  in  an  insolvent  co 
dition,  an  agent  was  appointed  to  make  an  ejcumination  relative  thereto,  but  th^- 
agent  after  making  diligent  search,  was  unable  to  fin<]  the  officers  of  the  company^ 
and  upon  application  to  the  court  a  receiver  was  appointed  to  cloBe  up  it^ 
affairs. 

'  The  last  annual  report  from  stock  fire  insurance  companies  show  that  therc^ 
18  invested  as  capital  of  such  companies  in  this  State,  the  sum  of  $14,706,000^ 
and  of  surplus  $4,51)1,987.    Total  capital  and  surplus,  $19,297,987.     Caah  pre-- 
mioms  received  during  the  year,  $5,723,105.    Gross  income,  $6,940,872.    Lcmem- 
Daid,  $2,574,268.    Gross  expenditures  in  1856,  including  losses  and  dividends^ 
96,478,140.    The  amount  of  property  in  this  State  insur^  by  these  compaDies^ 
was  $480,427,596.     Amount  insured  by  same  companies  in  other  States,  waca 
t80,720,809.    Total  amount  of  property  insured,  $561,148,405.     The  dividends 
paid  by  the  stock  companies  of  this  State  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  thoM^ 
organized  io  1856,  amount  to  the  sum  of  $2,407,702,  being  17  63-100  per  cent- 
on  the  aggregate  capital.    The  amount  of  capital  and  surplus  of  State  mutoal 
insurance  companies  is  $5,563,274.    Amount  of  cash  premiums  received  during 
the  year,  $206,821.    Losses  paid,  $190,032.     Amount  of  rinks,  $91,404,931. 

The  reports  of  companies  chartered  by  other  States  and  foreign  governments^ 
transacting  business  in  this  State,  show  that  there  has  been  received  by  them  itt 
cash  premiums  during  the  year,  in  this  State,  $1,177,507,  and  that  there  wa9 
paid  for  losses  $655,493.    There  was  insured  by  these  companies  in  this  State, 
190,971,292. 

As  compared  with  the  aggregates  obtained  from  the  returns  of  1865, 
figures  show  a  small  increase  in  the  business  of  insurance. 
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TToder  tlie  pveiefit  law  oar  inflnraDce  companies  occupy  a  high  position,  and  in 

B  opinion  of  the  Controller  no  radical  change  in  the  ^tem  is  desirable. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  new  fire  insurance  companies  organized 

^iiriog  the  year  1857,  with  the  amount  of  capital,  location,  and  date  of  organiza- 

tioo : — 

Ajnericmn  Fire  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  April  21, 1857 $200,000 

**  «voort  Fire  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  February  4, 1867 150.000 


Oolambia  loearance  Company,  (marine,)  New  York,  August  8,  1 367 160,000 

Ooodbue  Fire  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  June  29, 1857 200.000 

OjallattD  Fire  Insurance  Company  New  York,  Auj^ust  11. 1857   160,000 

O^ebhard  Fire  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  August  6,  1857 200,000 

Bumboldt  Fire  Insurance  »'ompany.  New  York,  April  24, 1867 200,000 

Mechanics*  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Brooklyn,  May,  6,  1857 160.000 

Montauk  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Brooklyn,  May  1 9.  1 857 1 60,000 

RcdoluU  Fire  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  July  10,  1857 200.000 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  this  State,  and  the 
ia.i2ioaut  of  securities  deposited  by  them  resnectively  with  the  Controller,  as  re- 
qiiaired  by  chap.  95,  laws  of  1851,  and  463  anu  551  of  the  laws  of  1853  :— 


oward  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York $100,000 

^Knickerbocker  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York 1 08,000 

ACanhattan  Life  Insnrance  Company,  New  York 101,700 

ntual  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York 100,000 

ew  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York 108,900 

ew  York  Life  Insurance  <b  Trust  Company,  New  York lOO.oOO 

'Onited  States  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York 100.000 

Total 1713,600 

The  annexed  is  a  list  of  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  other  States  and  foreign 
governments,  with  the  amount  of  securities  deposited  with  the  Controller  by 
^ach  companyv  ^  required  by  chap.  95,  laws  of  1851,  and  463  and  551,  laws 
of  1853  :— 

Albion  Life  Insurance  Company,  London,  England $100,000 

^itish  Commercial  Life  Insurance  Company,  London,  England 10^,000 

Colonial  Life  Assurance  Company,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 100,000 

^Qtual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  ComjMiny,  Newark,  N.  J 100,000 

^ttional  Loan  Fund  Life  A88urance  Society,  London,  England lOO.ooO 

Hew  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Boston,  Mass 100,000 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  other  States,  which  have 
Kverally  deposited  the  amount  of  securities  with  the  Treasurer  or  chief  financial 
officer  of  respective  States,  in  pursuance  of  chaps.  463  and  551,  laws  of  1853  : — 

Amerkmn  Mutnal  Life  Infiurance  Company,  New  Haven,  Ct $100,000 

Ooooeeticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Uartfird,  Ct 100,600 

^tinaehosetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Springfield,  Mass 100,000 

The  Howard  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Now  York,  has  taken  the  preliminary 
iteps  to  close  up  its  business,  and  the  officers  of  the  company  represent  thai 
UBicable  arrangements  have  been  perfected  with  nearly  all  the  policy-holders  of 
tlie  company,  and  that  the  policies  have  been  surrendered  and  canceleil.  In  coo- 
Kquenoe  of  this  arrangement  the  officers  of  the  company  desired  to  withdraw  a 
portion  of  the  securities  deposited  with  the  Controller ;  but  there  beins?  no  law 
SQthoriztng  the  surrender  of  the  securities,  or  any  portion  thereof,  so  long  as  a 
policy  is  outstanding,  the  request  could  not  be  complied  with.  The  parties  in- 
terested applied  to  the  lust  Legislature  tor  a  general  law  to  authorize  the  delivery 
ofgecurities  in  the  hands  of  the  Controller,  deposited  by  life  insurance  companies, 
retaining  a  sam  equal  to  twenty  per  cent  more  than  the  entire  amount  of  liability 
00  oQcanoeled  pol  icies,  but  for  some  cause  the  bill  reported  failed  to  become  a 
liw.  Justice  to  the  stockholders  of  companies  closing  business  would  seem  to 
require  the  enactment  of  a  law  similar  to  the  one  proposed  at  the  last  sessiou  of 
the  Legislature. 
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By  a  provision  in  our  laws,  relative  to  life  insurance  companies,  any  eoi 
incorporated  bv  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  may  deposit  the  requisite  a 
of  security  with  the  Auditor.  Controller,  or  chief  financial  officer  of  such 
and  file  in  this  oflBce  a  certificate  from  such  officer  to  that  effect,  and  thus  I 
entitled  to  transact  business  in  this  State. 

Under  this  provision  of  law,  the  llnrtford  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
ford,  Connecticut,  commenced  doing  business  in  this  State  on  the  first 
January,  1854,  and  continued  the  same  until  May  last,  when  a  notice  y 
ceived  at  this  department  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,! 
that  said  companv  had  discontinued  its  agencies  in  the  State  of  New  Yoi 
complied  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  relative  thereto,  a 
withdrawn  from  his  office  the  securities  deposited  for  the  benefit  of  policy-b 
Since  the  receipt  of  this  notice,  several  instances  have  come  to  the  knowk 
the  Controller  of  policies  issued  by  that  company  to  citizens  of  this  Si 
which  the  parties  interested  claim  that  there  nas  been  a  want  of  good  f\ 
the  part  of  tne  company. 

1  he  certificate  of  the  Treasurer  of  that  State,  upon  which  the  compa: 
admitted  to  transact  business  in  this  State,  and  which  remains  on  file  i 
office,  recites  that  *'  the  Hartford  Life  Insurance  Company,  a  corporation 
porated  by  and  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  have  deposited  with 
Treasurer  of  said  State,  to  be  held  by  me  or  my  successor  in  office,  in  tn 
on  deposit  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  policy  holders  of  said  company,  the  fol 
■ecurities,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $100,000,  as  per  statement  annexed." 

The  Controller  was  not  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  law  by  virtue  of 
authority  was  given  to  the  Treasurer  to  surrender  the  special  deposit 
hands,  leaving  policv- holders  in  this  State  ui  protected  ;  but  upon  invent! 
it  was  found  that  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  185.5,  passed  a  law, 
enables  any  life  insurance  company  of  that  State  to  withdraw  its  securilk 
the  keeping  of  the  Treasurer,  on  giving  that  officer  notice  that  the  hi 
established  in  other  States  have  been  discontinued. 

There  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  this  law  may  operate  injuriously  up 
eitizens.  and  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  amend  the  laws  of  this  Sti 
•pecting  the  deposit  of  securiiies  for  the  protection  of  persons  holding  p 
issued  by  life  insurance  companies  chartered  under  the  laws  of  other  State 
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LOSSES  BT  FIRES  IS  THE  UfBITED  STATES  IIV  1856  AND  1857. 
The  following  table,  according  to  the  New  York  Heraidj  shows  the  lo 
fire  in  the  United  States  during  each  month  in  the  years  1856  and  1857  :~ 

18S6.  18i7. 

Months.  Na  firefly  Loas.                 Na  Area. 

January 1«  $1,007,000  21  %U 

February 22  1,480,000  19  1/ 

March 21  1,486.000  24  1' 

AprU 16  1,817,000  SO  V 

May. 17  1.481,000  IS  i 

Jane 1»  1,160.000  18  U 

July 2*  4,0«6.000  16  I; 

August n  1,846.000  19  i; 

September 26  1.712,000  19  1^ 

October 16  1.160,000  16  1,1 

November 20  «,04l,000  24  1,1 

December 17  1,186.000                 9 

ToUl 227  $21,169,000  280  $16,' 

Add  to  the  above  the  amount  of  property  destroyed  by  fire,  where  i 
instance  the  loss  was  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  aggregate 
be  increased  to  probably  twenty-seven  millions  in  1856,  and  to  twenty  i 
in  1857.    With  ♦h'*  ohove  w*?*^  nnK^'oV^o*^  o  f»Ku  r^  *»im— 
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UTn  Loer  bt  riExs  ouuno  1897  and  1866. 
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Jtooary  . . . . 
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March , 

April 

ione 

July 

Aiumst .... 
September  . 
Oaober .... 
NoTember. . 
December . . 

Total 


18J7. 

1856. 
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16 
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POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


POSTAL  M05ET  ORDERS. 

A  system  of  remitting  sums  of  money  not  exceeding  £5  sterling  ($25)  in  amoant 

wag  adopted  by  the  British  Post-office  Department  in  1839.  and  some  idea  may 

be  formed  of  the  growth  and  extent  of  its  operations  from  the  following  brief 

itatement  derived  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster- General, 

dated  March  17th,  1857.    Number  and  amount  of  money  orders  issued  in  the 

United  Kingdom  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  every  fifth  year,  commencing  with 

1840:— 

No.  of  orders  Issued  Aggregate  amount 
Tears  ending  in  sums  not  exceed-         in  pounds 

ing  £5  sterling.  sterling. 

January    6,1840 188,921  £H13.1.f4 

January    6,1846 2,806.803  6.696.896 

D«cemV  81,  1860 4,439,713  8.494,468 

DecemV  81,  1866 6,807.412  11,009,279 

DecemV  81,  1866 6.178,982  11,806,661 

The  foregoing  statement  is  derived  from  the  Annual  Report  for  1857,  of  the 
Postmaster-GeDeral  of  the  United  States,  and  is  prefaced  by  the  following : — 

"  The  adoption  of  some  plan  for  the  more  convenient  and  safe  remittance  of 
v&all  sums  of  money  through  the  mails  by  mer.ns  of  orders  drawn  upon  one  post- 
■ttster  by  another  having  been  frequently  urged  upon  this  department  as  a  matter 
worthy  of  its  attention,  it  is  deemed  proper  here  to  state  that,  on  the  3l8t  of 
<faoiiary  last,  my  predecessor  transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committe  on 
tbePostrofficc  ana  Post  Roads  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  compliance 
with  his  request,  the  outline  of  such  a  plan  as  might  be  put  in  operation  in  this 
coantry.  The  submission  of  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
tty  recommendation  of  the  department,  nor  docs  it  appear  that  the  Hon.  Com- 
mittee acted  upon  the  subject." 

Prom  this  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  present  Postmaster-General  is  either 
in  favor  of  adopting  the  •*  postal  money  order  system"  in  the  United  States  or  not. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  is  highly  desirable.  It  is 
well-known  that  the  amount  of  money  stolen  from  the  mails  in  the  United  States 
ii  eoormoosly  greater  than  in  any  other  country.    Robberies  of  great  magnitude 
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are  freqaently  occarring,  and  prove  that  some  of  the  postal  bosiness  is  oonducted 
ID  a  very  careless  manner.  According  to  common  law,  based  on  common  sense, 
ooe  who  undertakes  to  be  a  carrier  and  gets  pay  for  so  doing,  renders  himself 
liable  for  whatever  he  carries,  all  protestations  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  *'  registered  letter  system"  has  not  by  any  means  proved  to  be  a  complete 
safeguard  for  valuable  letters.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  states  concerning  ou 
periodical  oflBce  of  that  city,  "  that  every  cent  which  has  been  stolen  for  six  monthi 
has  been  from  registered  letters,  so  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  serious  and 
advertised  request  that  those  remitting  will  not  register  the  letters."  Such  re- 
quests, both  advertised  and  written,  are  common.  The  publishers  throughout  the 
Union,  as  well  as  many  other  classes  of  business  men,  can  bear  witness  that  theic 
annual  losses  by  theft  of  letters  are  very  large. 

The  fat  money  letters  run  through  the  Post-offiee  with  a  mark  upon  them 
which  appeals  to  the  thief  in  the  tones  of  "  come  steal  me  !"  And  hence  it  ■ 
not  wonderful  that  they  are  stolen. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  WRECKS  AT  KEY  WEST. 

7b  Fbbem AN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine : — 

We  to-day,  forward  you  for  publication,  a  correct  list  of  vessels  meeting  with 
accidents  in  this  wrecking  district  during  the  year  ending,  December  31st,  1857. 
This  list  includes  those  totally  lost,  others  on  the  reef  or  in  the  gulf,  those  spring- 
inag-leak  at  sea  and  seeking  this  port  for  repairs,  and  those  brought  in  by  t&e 
wreckers  from  the  shoals  of  the  coast. 

The  number  of  accidents,  according  to  our  list,  is  fifty-nine,  of  which  nine  wer€ 
totally  lost,  (three  of  them  were  destroyed  by  fire  ;)  one  condemned  and  burned, 
being  unworthy  of  repair  ;  four  dismasteil  in  gale  of  wind  and  brought  to  this 
port  and  re-fitted  ;  one  blown  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henry  to  this  place^ 
the  first  port  she  could  make  ;  one  shifted  cargo  ;  one  with  a  mutinous  crew  ; 
sixteen  leaking  and  unable  to  proceed  ;  one  leaking  supplied  with  steam  pumps 
and  proceeded  without  repairs ;  nineteen  received  assistance  from  the  wreckera 
and  paid  pilotage  or  salvage,  and  five  got  ashore  and  succeeded  in  getting  afloat 
without  aid  ;  one  founderc^l  at  sea,  and  one  (steamer)  arrived  with  machinery  oal 
of  order  and  needed  new  boilers.  The  value  of  these  vessels  was  $825,.5o0,  and 
that  of  their  cargo,  $1,837,960.  The  repairs  of  tne  vessels  arriving  in  distreiB 
and  the  expenses  attending  those  brought  in  by  the  wreckers,  amounted  tc 
$79,882  35.  The  value  of  damaged  cargoes  and  condemned  materials  and  stores 
amounted  to  $56,962  51.  The  salvage  paid  by  the  Admiralty  Court  wai 
$99,657  43.  The  total  salvage  paid  by  court,  by  mutual  agreement  and  by  arb» 
tration,  amounted  to  $101,890  57.    The  salvage  and  expenses  were  $172,984  44 

The  classification  of  vessels  is  as  follows  : — Steamers,  1 ;  Ships,  10  ;  Barks,  7 
Brigs,  9  ;  Schooners.  32.    Total,  59. 

We  annex  the  wrecking  returns  for  1854,  5,  and  0.  Tn  1854,  the  number  o 
accidents  was  G4  ;  in  1855,  the  number  was  80  ;  and  in  1856,  71. 

Value  of  vessels  and  cargoes  arriving  in  distress,  or  wrecke<l,  io  1864. . .       $2,342,464 

"  "  "  1866...  8,844.07^ 

"  •*  **  **  1866...  4,747,?* 

1867...  2.668,4« 

■  II  ■ 

Total 112,497,241 
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Daring  the  fonrteeD  years  preceding  1858,  the  following  detailed  stateraont 
*xibits  the  number  of  vessels,  value  of  vessels  and  carj^o,  salvajje  decrwd,  and  total 
expenses,  incurred  on  said  vessels  and  cargo  putting  into  this  port  in  a  disabled 
cooditlon. 

Value  of 

T^atr.                                         No.T6Mel«.  8alvafe.  Ezpensea.            t6«8.  A  carRo**. 

1844 29  $98,712  $169,066  $7'i5.oOO 

JS45 26  69,692  106,709  787.000 

/«46 66  122,892  281,428  1,597.600 

1847 87  109,000  200.600  1,624.000 

I84S 42  126.800  206.600  1.282.000 

ISA^ 47  127.870  219,160  1,8(>6.000 

iSftO so  122,831  200,860  929,800 

18AI 84  75,862  166,086  941,.'iOO 

18S2 28  80,112  163,000  67r),000 

less 67  174,860  280,100  1,973.000 

18ft4 64  88,940  166.366  2.314.000 

18S6 80  100,496  189,800  2.844  077 

18fi6 71  168,117  262.644  4.797,600 

1B&7 69  101,890  172,984   \  2,663.460 

ToUl 666  $1,666,463  $2,688,295  $24.»59.027 

The  value  of  property  jeopardized  last  year,  was  nearly  four-fold  that  of  18 14  ; 

a-ndthatof  18oC  and  1857,  equal  to  that  of  the  years  1844,  5-0-7-8,  oiul  9, 

to^»ther — showing  conclusively  that  the  Florida  wrecker  is  still  an  iniportant 

assistant  to  the  commerce  of  the  great  gulf.    The  increase  in  the  uumlxT  of 

^^acons,  reef  signals,  buoys,  and  lighthouses,  and  the  adoption  of  experifiiced 

illuminating  apparatus,  does  not  seem  to  lessen  the  number  of  accidents  to  vi'<sel8 

passing  through  the  Florida  StraiU.     But  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  av(Ta;re 

nuinber  of  accidents  to  the  amount  of  shipping  now  passing,  is  less  than  in  former 

years  when  the  lights  and  signals  did  not  exist. 

A  list  of  vessels  wrecked  upon  the  Florida  Reef,  arriving  in  distress  at  the 
port  of  Key  West,  their  expenses,  auction  sales  of  materials  and  cargoes,  and 
salvages,  during  the  year  of  1857. 

January  : — Schooner  Statilla,  Wass,  from  Jacksonville  for  Key  West,  leakinjTf 

valueof  vessel  and  cargo  85,000,  exi)enses  3206  99  ;  Schooner  Louisa,  Newcomb, 

from  New  York  for  Apabch,  leaking,  value  of  vessel  and  cargo.  325,000,  oxpeii- 

aes  $1,471  03;  Schooner   Nightinpaie,  Baker,  from   Providence  for  Baltimore, 

low  of  sails,  value  $8,050,  expenses  842  63;  Br.  Ship  Kelvin,  Hatfield.   New 

Orleans,  for  Liverpool,  ashore  on  Pickles  Reef,  value  8150,000,  expenses  831 0  00, 

auction  sales  88,092  47,  salvage  87,781  00  ;  Schooner  Moonlight,  Rogers,  I'hila- 

^Ipbia,  Mobile,  ashore  on   Bahama  Banks,  value  819,500,  expenses  ^3,873  33  ; 

Spanish  Ship  Diogenes,  Julia,  from  New  Orleans  for  Barcelona,  ashore  on  CV>llin9 

Patches,  threw  over  cargo,  value  8100.000.  no  assistance  rendered  ;  Schooner 

Pred.  Shurer,  Shurer,  Pensacola.  for  Key  West,  ashore  at  Fort  'I'aylor,  value 

•13,000,  eipenses  8500 ;  Br.  Ship  Crown,  Carey,  New  Orleans  for  Liverpm)!, 

!»f»ore  off  Colears  Creek,  total  loss,  valne  8260,000.  expenses  89.500,  sales  828,- 

J^3.8alvage  823,050;  Schooner  Woodborn,  Allen,  from  New  York  for  Bnizos, 

«k'n^.  value  868,000,  expenses  8085  ;  Pilot  Boat  Florida,  Frow.  fnmi  Key 

^^t ;  wrecking  ship  Crown,  destroyed  by  (ire,  value  vessel  and  cargo  8l7.(fOO. 

Pebmary :— Schooner  Oriental,  Chase,  from  Trinidad  for  New   York,  leaking, 

value  $10,000,  expenses  8941  83;    Schooner   Roseneath.   Rogers,  Boston  for 

Mobile,  ashore  on  Loo  Key,  value  825.000,  exiHinses  83,014,  salvage  S3,H00 ; 

"•fk  Aruces,  Stephenson,  Boston,  for  Matagorda,  shifted  cargo,  value  830.000, 

^pCD^s  850  60  ;  Br.  Ship  Meteor,  Porter,  Mobile  for  Liverpool,  leaking,  value 

J^<M),000.  expenses  84,502;  Bark  Marv   Chipman,  Hill,  Cienfucgng   l«)r   New 

*ork. leaking,  value  833.000.  expenses  82H2  HO.  auctitm  sale  8  K»9  30  ;  Schooner 

j[*nnali.  Whitmore,  from  Attakapas  for  Richmond,  value  815.000.  expt'u^g 

l^^lhO;    Schooner  Howard,  Moore.  Plymouth  for  Carribbean,  leaking,  value 

W,000,  expenses  8528  00.    March  : — Bark  Trinity,  from  Boston  for  Galveston, 
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ashore  at  Pickles  Reef,  took  no  aid,  value  830,000,  piloted  out  for  $100; 
Schooner  Phccnix.  Brown,  from  New  Orleans  for  Canaries,  on  Grecian  Shoal, 
value  33,500,  paid  for  pilotinsr  to  sea  350  00  ;  Ship  Empress,  from  New  Orleans 
for  Liverpool,  on  Sombrene  Reef,  no  assistance,  value  vessel  and  cargo  $180,000. 
Aorii : — Schooner  Kensington,  Gray,  from  New  York  for  Key  West  and 
Tampa,  leaking,  value  $8,000.  expenses  $416  18  ;  Steamer  Scottish  Chief,  Car- 
penter, from  Baltimore  for  Minitellan,  value  $28,000,  expenses  $2,800,  still  in 
port.  May :— Ship  Helen  E.  Booker,  Otis,  from  Cardiff  for  New  Orleans, 
totally  lost  on  Elbow  Reef,  value  vessel  and  cargo  $125,000,  expenses  $10,998  60, 
sales  $4,037  56,  salvage  $22,754  00 ;  Schooner  Ottawa,  Seaman,  Cardenas  for 
Boston,  leaking,  had  been  ashore  on  the  Cuba  Coast,  value  vessel  $5,000,  ex- 
penses $400  00 ;  Brig  Cynosure,  Anderson,  from  Rockland  for  New  Orleans, 
destroyed  by  fire,  value  $30,000,  expenses  $86  40,  salvage  $1,000.  July  :— - 
Ship  Cauack,  Stilphen,  from  New  Orleans  for  Liverpool,  destroyed  by  fire, 
value  $200,000,  expenses  $43  00,  sales  $43  00  ;  Bark,  Pacific,  Gardner,  value 
$40,000.  salvage,  $10,221,  sales  $7,178  37,  expenses  $2,020.  August :— Schoon- 
er  Arlington,  Murch,  from  New  York  for  Mobile,  ashore  at  Tortugiis,  valae 
$110,000,  expenses  $637  40,  sales  $6  78,  salvage  $4,710;  Brig  Natrisca, 
Concklin,  Aspinwall  for  Jacksonville,  sickness,  value  $10,000,  expenses  $150; 
Schooner  Americus,  Watriss,  New  York  for  Mobile,  mutiny,  value  $56,000, 
exiKiuses  $225  00 ;  Ship  Silas  Holmes.  GriCBth,  from  New  York  for  New  Or- 
leans, ashore,  Alligator  Reef  and  piloted  outvalue  $120,000,  salvage  $500  00. 
September  : — Schooner  Pivergreen,  Thomson,  New  York  for  Tampa,  loss  of  saib, 
value  $8,000,  expenses  $165  00 ;  Br.  Brig  Belle,  Hewson,  from  Jamaica  for 
Halifax,  ashore  on  French  Reef,  value  $6,000,  sales  $38  70,  salvage  $200  07, 
expenses  $25  00  ;  Schooner  Lucy  Witham,  VVallington,  from  Pensacola  for  Key 
West,  leaking,  value  $10,000,  expenses  $1,400;  Schooner,  Harrison  Jones, 
Gammo,  from  New  York  for  Cedar  Keys,  leaking,  value  $14,000,  expenses 
$12  83 ;  Schooner  Cassandra,  L.  V.  Merrill,  Franklin  lor  Plymouth,  ashore  at 
Tortugas,  $  1 1 .000,  no  aid  eri  ven.  November  : — United  States  Schooner,  Phoenix. 
Brown,  New  Orleans  for  Baltimore,  lost  at  Key  Voccas,  value  $900,  expenses 
$10  00,  sales  $165  00,  salvage  $82  50 :  Schooner  Margaret  Ann  Lee,  from  Apt- 
lach  for  Key  West,  lost  at  Charlotte  Harbor,  value  $2,000,  expenses  $56  00,  sales 
$200  00,  salvage  $100 ;  Brig  Darien,  Sterritt,  from  Boston  for  Mobile,  on  dry 
rocks,  value  $18,000,  salvage  $1,800,  expenses  $244  ;  Schooner  Francis  Burrett, 
Hardy.  New  York  for  Attakapas  loss  of  sails,  value  $7,000,  expenses  $100; 
Brig  E.  Remington,  Jones,  from  St.  Marks  for  New  York,  ashore  at  Tortugas, 
value  $65,000,  expenses  $1,260,  salvage  $0,300 ;  Ship  Sibyl,  Jenkins,  from  New 
Orleans  for  Havre,  dismasted,  value  $248,000,  expenses  $18,000,  sales  $2,630; 
Ship  Sarah,  Judkins,  from  New  York  to  Tortugas,  ashore  at  Tortugas,  v^ue 
$40,000,  expenses  $500 ;  Schooner  John  Griffiths,  Concklin,  from  Minitellan  for 
New  York,  sickness,  value  $9,000,  expenses  $574  34,  pilotage  $100  :  Bark  Tm- 
nmn,  Gallagher.  Lagunyra  for  New  York,  loss  of  spars,  value  $8,000,  expensei 
$342  43  ;  Brig  Iris,  Mc  \lvery,  from  Sisal  for  New  York,  sickness,  value  $13,000, 
ex)>en3es  $864,34  ;  Schooner  Louisa,  Newcomb,  New  York  for  Attakapas,  db- 
masted,  value  $8,050,  expenses  $2,417  85  ;  Schooner  Cosmos,  VVhittmore.  from 
Plymouth  for  Franklin,  dismasted,  value  64,000,  expenses  $1,244  85  ;  Schooner 
A.  H.  Manchester,  from  Matagorda  for  New  York,  ashore  at  Tortugas,  value 
$14,000.  piloted  out  for  $100.  December  :— Brig  D.  S.  Brown.  Baker,  Phila- 
delphia  for  Key  West,  foundered  at  sea,  value  $17,500 ;  Bark  West  W'ind, 
Saunders,  from  New  Orleans  for  Fort  Jefierson,  ashore  at  the  entrance  of  Um 
harbor,  value  $18,000,  lighted  by  government  schooner ;  Schooner  A.  P.  Howe 
Tilbery,  from  Pensacola  for  Fort  Jefferson,  ashore  in  the  harbor,  lighted  bj 
government  transport,  value  $10,000 ;  Schooner  Flommefeet,  String,  from  Pen 
sacula  for  Fort  Jefferson,  dismasted,  value  $S,000,  expenses  $500  ;  Schoonei 
Tillie  K.,  Hathaway,  from  Cardenas  for  Mobile,  dismasted,  value  $6,200,  expensei 
$1,500;  Schooner  Abbey  Morton,  Lamberton,  from  Pensacola  for  Fort  Taylor 
collision,  value  $1,800,  expenses  $250. 
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8H0R£-UHE  OF  STATES  OH  THE  ATUNTIC  COAST. 

The  Hon.  LawreDce  M.  Kcitt,  Representative  in  Congress  from  South  Car- 

olioa,  io  a  speech  oo  the  resources  of  the  Slave  States,  furnished  the  shore-line  of 

States  00  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.    According  to  this  statement 

tk  Xorthero  or  Free  States  have  9.334  miles  of  coast,  and  Southern  or  Slave 

SUtes  23.803~a  total  north  and  south  of  33,137  miles  :— 


OQ  OQ  CO  H  H 

lUioe. miles  427  1,699  427  2,026  2,458 

NewHampsbire....^  13  87  24  50  74 

Huracfausettai. 209  865  832  1,074  1,906 

&lMde  Island 55  168  232  208  440 

Coooecticut. 14  289  1,074  268  1,827 

New  York 114  886  1.067  1,000  2/»67 

NewJerwy. 118  702  161  820  971 

PeowjlTaDia. ...  ...  106  ...  106 

D«lawaire. 29  186  606  165  671 

Marylaod 44  1,008  8,401  1,062  4,458 

Virginia 148  785  1,690  888  2,678 

North  Carolina 299  1,549  932  1,848  2,780 

Sooth  CaroliDa 192  856  708  548  1,256 

Oeorgia 76  410  468  486  954 

Icirida 1,020  8,005  860  4,025  4,885 

Alabama 83  284  813  817  630 

MiF^iwippi 42  206  187  248  886 

l^uiaiana. 616  1,695  986  2,211  8.147 

Texaa 858  1,284  482  1,687  2.069 

Totals ...  14,286  18,861  88,137 

Mr.  Keitt  also  gives  a  table  of  the  number  of  harbors  in  the  different  States 
on  the  coast,  and  the  principal  ones  on  the  rivers  to  the  head  of  tide.  This  table 
» incomplete,  but  the  full  table  would  increase  the  number  on  the  southern  coast 
Md  rivers.  For  the  Free  States— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania— the 
nnmber  of  harbois  is  put  down  at  189 ;  and  for  the  Slave  States— Delaware* 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
MisBissippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas — 249,  showing  a  difference  of  60  harbors  in 
&Tor  of  the  Southern  States. 


MARINE  INYENTIOIV— A  UNTERN  FOR  SHIPS. 

A  lantern,  for  ships'  use,  has  been  contrived,  and  appears  to  possess  some  ad- 
stages  peculiar  to  itself.  The  two  sides  of  the  lantern  are  inclined  to  each 
<)ther,  the  back  and  front  being  parallel.  On  the  front  and  each  side  is  a  fixed 
i^tt.  The  three  lenses  are  on  the  same  level,  and  show  the  light  of  one  lamp 
tbroQgh  them.  On  the  outside  of  the  lantern  is  a  concave  reflector  around  each 
of  the  lenses.  Each  of  the  side  lenses  is  arranged  to  have  a  frame  glazed  with 
^n  or  red  glass  to  slide  between  it  and  the  burner.  The  lamp  or  burner  has  a 
tnbular  projection  at  its  under  slide,  which  fits  on  a  similar  fixed  projection  at 
■*'»  bottom  of  the  lantern. 
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THE  BRITISH  WRECK  RBfilSTER  FOR  FITE  TEARS. 

In  oocordance  with  the  practice  which  has  been  observed  for  some  years  past- 
in  the  Life  Boat  Journal j  (Eng.,)  we  give  in  oor  current  number  a  synopsis  of 
the  wrecks  and  casualties  which  have  taken  place  during  1856,  and  the  four  pre- 
ceding years,  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  seas  of  the  British  Isles.    The  following 
list  gives  some  details  of  the  work  of  destruction  during  the  past  five  years : — 

Wrccka.  CoUlsIona.  Total.  Tot  lives  loit. 

1852 968  67  1,016  829 

1868 769  78  882  989 

1864 893  94  987  1,549 

1856 894  247  1,141  469 

1866 887  816  1,163  621 

Total 4,841  787  6.1 28  4.848 

Thus  we  find  that  no  less  than  220  ships  were  totally  lost  or  stranded  in  1856 
from  errors,  unseamanship,  or  drunkenness,  or  other  preventable  causes,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  from  stress  of  weather. 

A  SHIP  OF  BENT  TIMBER. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce  the  American  Ship  Timber  Bending 
Company,  whose  works  are  at  Green  Point,  Williamsburg,  have  resolved  to  buiW 
a  large  ship,  of  one  thousand  tons,  in  which  bent  timber  is  to  be  submitted  for 
natural  sticks,  for  frames,  knees,  futtocks,  top-timbers,  etc,  thus  putting  to  ft 
practical  test  the  merits  claimed  for  their  peculiar  invention.  The  keel  is  already 
cut  out,  and  will  be  laid  next  week.  To  do  this,  some  additional  machinery  will 
be  constructed,  of  a  power  adequate  to  bend  the  largest  timbers  employed  in 
marine  architecture. 

The  proposed  ship  will  be  built  on  a  plan  in  many  respects  original,  and  will 
no  doubt  excite  much  curiosity  among  nautical  men.  For  instance,  the  futtocks 
and  top  timbers  will  be  formed  from  a  single  piece  thirty  to  fhirty-five  feet  long, 
accurately  bent  to  the  model ;  and  the  knees  will  be  inserted  between  the  frames 
and  beams,  and  bolted  through  and  through.  As  one  result,  no  knee  will  be  visi- 
ble when  the  ship  is  coiled — thus  giving  a  clear  space  for  the  stowage  of  cargo, 
calculated  to  be  equal  to  a  saving  of  300  bales  of  cotton  in  a  ship  of  1,200  tons, 
but  the  great  advantages  to  be  realized  are  increased  strength  and  durability. 
Every  stick  being  steamed  before  it  is  bent,  the  natural  acids  of  the  wood  are 
either  destroyed  or  expelled  (as  the  invention  claims)  diminishing  the  liability  to 
decay ;  and  bending,  the  pores  have  greater  compactness,  and  the  fibers  more 
strength. 

ADDITIOIVAL  LIGHTHOUSE  OFF  THE  SCILLT  ISLANDS. 

Teinitt-ITou8«,  LoNDOif,  15th  December,  1837. 

The  lighthouse  which  has  been  for  some  time  past  in  course  of  erection  upon 
the  Bishop  Rock — the  south  westernmost  of  the  Scilly  group,  bearing  W.  f  N.  by 
compass,  four  miles  distant  from  St.  Agnes — being  now  far  advanced  towards  com* 
plelion.  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  light  will  be  exhibited  therefrom  on  or  aboal 
the  1st  of  December  next,  (1858.)  Mariners  are  to  observe,  that  the  Bishop  Rock 
light  will  be  a  fixed  bright  dioptric  light  of  the  first  order,  and  will  burn  at  ao 
elevation  of  110  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  illuminate  the  entire  cirdtti 
and  will  be  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  aiiles. 

By  order, 

P.  H.  BEETHON,  BecreUix. 
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UVOiFIllO  LIGHT  OV  CAPE  8AIV  SBBlSTIAff, 

MEDITERRANBAN,   COAST   OF  SPAIN. 

Official  infonnatioD  has  been  receiyed  at  this  office,  that  the  Minister  of  Marine 
at  iUadrid  has  ^ven  notice  that  on  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1857,  a  light 
woold  be  exhibited  from  a  lighthouse  recently  built  on  Cape  San  Sebastian,  in 
the  province  of  Gerona,  Catalonia.  The  light  is  a  hriehi  revohing  light,  eclipsed 
ooce  a  minute.  It  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  555  English  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  should  oe  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  ordinary  weather  at  a 
distaoce  of  about  22  miles.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  catadrioptric  of  the 
first  order.  The  lighthouse  stands  near  the  hermitage  of  San  Sebastian,  and  is 
in  lat  41°  53'  30"  north,  long.  3°  12'  22"  east  of  Greenwich.  The  form,  color, 
aod  height  of  the  lighthouse  are  not  stated.  This  light  serves  to  enable  vessels 
to  avoid  the  Hormigas  or  Ant  Islets,  the  southernmost  of  which  lies  at  2i  miles 
fiOQth  of  the  lighthouse,  and  t)ie  easternmost  at  1^^  mile  from  Punta  del  Tcrmino, 
or  Castell.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  Qeey. 
TiiAiusT  DiPAiTMBirr,  Office  Lighthoiue  Board, ) 
NoTember  Ttli,  1857.  f 

FIXED  HARBOR  LIGHT  ON  MOLE  flEAD|  SANTA  CRUZ,  TENERIFE. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  the  Spanish 
government  has  given  notice,  that  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  a  fixed  red  light  was 
established  on  the  outer  extreme  of  the  Mole  at  Santa  Cruz,  Tenerife.  The  light 
is  21  j  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  four 
miles.  As  soon  as  the  light  is  shown,  all  others  on  the  Mole  are  screened. 
Huters  of  vessels  approaching  the  anchorage  from  the  southward  are  informed 
that  the  light  bears  S.  W.  from  it,  and  they  are  cautioned  to  keep  it  well  open 
00  the  port  hand,  and  to  be  careful  of  neariug  the  shore  to  the  southward  of  the 
Moie  within  a  depth  of  25  fathoms,  in  order  to  avoid  some  sunken  rocks  recently 
reported  there.  Spring  tides  rise  8^  feet,  neaps  six  feet.  Variation  in  1857,  21 
<^r.  W.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SecrcUry. 

TtuioiT  DiPAJLTMSirr,  Office  Ughthoose  Board, ) 

October  10, 1857  f    * 


ADDITIONAL  LIGHT  AT  PORT  JACKSON,  AUSTRALIA,  EAST  COAST. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  the  Colonial  Govern- 
OKDt  of  New  South  Wales  has  given  notice,  that  in  addition  to  the  revolving 
ligbt  DOW  exhibited  on  the  outer  south  head,  Port  Jackson,  Sydney,  it  is  intended 
soortly  to  establish  a  white  fixed  light  on  the  inner  south  head,  at  the  entrance 
of  that  harbor.  The  new  light  will  be  catoptric  or  reflecting,  of  the  first  order, 
pivxd  at  an  elevation  of  90  feet  above  the  sea  at  high  water,  and  should  be  vis- 
ible from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  in  ordinary  weather  at  a  distance  of  14  miles.  It 
is  expected  that  the  light  will  be  exhibited  early  in  the  year  1858.  Further 
pvticalara,  as  soon  as  they  are  received,  will  be  given  hereafter. 

FIXED   LIGHT   AT   NEWCASTLE   HARBOR,   AUSTRALIA,  EAST   COAST. 

Kotiee  has  been  given,  that  on  and  after  the  1st  January,  1858,  a  white  fixed 
li^ht  will  be  exhibited  all  night  from  the  lighthouse  recently  erected  on  Nobby 
Head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Newcastle,  when  the  coal  fire  hitherto  shown 
^  the  main  land  there  will  be  discontinued.  The  light  tower  stands  in  lat.  32° 
S5*  2(r  S.,  long.  151°  48'  60"  east  of  Greenwich.  The  character  and  order  of 
ti«  illtirainatiDg  apparatus,  and  the  form,  height,  and  color  of  the  lighthouse,  are 
Dot  stated.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  BecreUrj. 
TuuvKT  Dkpaxtmkmt,  Office  Lighthoase  Board, ) 
WMlUagtoii,  JaaoMj  i*  i8UL  f 
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LIGHTS  ON  THE  BREAKWATER  AT  LEGHORiT. 

MEDITERRANEAN — COAST  OF  TUSCANY. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  the  Grand  Dncal  Gov- 
ernment of  Tuscany  has  given  notice,  that  on  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  ilecembcr, 
1857,  the  following  lights  will  be  exhibited  from  the  breakwater  and  jetty  now  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  port  of  Livorno  or  Leghorn  : — 

1.  A  fixed  red  light  will  be  shown  at  the  southern  head  of  the  curved  break- 
water, at  43  yards  to  the  northward  of  the  outer  blocks  of  stone  which  appear 
above  water.  It  will  bear  from  the  present  faro  or  light-tower  of  the  portW. 
7®  N.  or  W.  f  N.  distant  440  yards. 

2.  A  fixed  green  light  will  be  shown  at  the  north  end  of  the  sanoe  curved 
breakwater,  which  will  bear  from  the  existing  mole  head  of  the  port  N.  63®  ^ 
W.  or  N.  W.  i  W.  distant  480  yards. 

3.  A  fixed  white  light  will  be  shown  from  the  southwest  extremity  of  the 
strait  jetty,  which  is  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  north  side  of  the  port  d 
Leghorn  ;  and  it  will  be  moved  outwards  as  the  works  advance. 

All  the  above  lights  will  be  lighted  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  except  when  the 

state  of  the  sea  will  not  admit  of  access  to  the  heads  of  the  unfinished  jetties.    In 

this  special  c^isc  a  single  fixed  white  light  will  be  exhibited  from  the  head  of  the 

present  mole,  which,  with  the  existing  faro,  will  indicate  the  points  which  serve 

as  a  base  to  determine  the  position  oi  the  ends  of  the  above  mentioned  curved 

breakwater.    The  illuminating  apparatus  of  the  four  lights  will  be  dioptric  or  by 

lenses,  but  the  order  or  strength  of  the  lights,  and  their  heights  respectively  above 

the  level  of  the  sea,  arc  not  yet  determined  upon.     All  bearings  are  magnetic 

Variation  15i°  West  in  1858.     By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 

TUOENTON  A.  JENKINS,  Boeratvy. 
TftZASUKT  DKFABTMVirr,  Office  LighthouM  Board, ) 
December  2d,  le57.  f 
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TAXATION  OF  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  HEW  YORK. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1858,  of  the  Controller  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
(Hon.  Lorenzo  Burrows,)  contains  the  following  remarks  on  the  "  Aasessment 
of  Taxes  on  Incorporated  Companies,"  especially  railroad  companies : — 

The  act  of  the  last  session,  chapter  536,  laws  of  1857,  relative  to  the  aaaeoB- 
ment  of  the  property  of  railroad  corporations,  contains  provisions  which  have 
called  forth  earnest  complaints  from  many  of  our  tax-paying  citizens  ;  and  some 
of  its  provisions  certainly  seem  to  be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  just  and 
equal  taxation.  The  24th  section  of  the  act  requires  every  railroad  corporation 
of  this  State  to  deliver,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  in  each  year,  to  tlie 
assessors  of  each  town  or  ward  into  which  any  part  of  their  road  shall  mn,  or  in 
which  they  own  or  are  in  possession  of  real  estate,  a  classified  list  of  all  real  estate 
owned  or  in  possession  of  said  company  in  said  town  or  ward,  specifying — 1.  The 
whole  number  of  acres  of  land  owned,  possessed,  or  appropriated  for  their  uat, 
with  a  valuation  affixed  to  the  same,  deducting  that  which  passes  along  or  acroM 
highways,  and  such  other  portions,  if  any,  as  are  already  devoted  to  pablic  naet 
and  purposes.  2d.  The  whole  length  of  their  superstructure,  its  cost  as  at  present 
constructed,  and  present  estimated  value,  naming  the  percentage  of  depreciatioB, 
if  any,  and  construing  superstructure  to  mean  the  ties,  chairs,  rails,  spikee,  froge, 
and  switches,  whether  sncn  superstructure  be  laid  on  land  or  artificial  foaodation. 
3d.  The  buildings  belonging  tx>  the  company,  or  in  their  possession,  describing 
them  by  location,  with  the  estimated  value,  naming  the  percentage  of  depreda- 
lion,  if  any. 

The  next  section  directs  that  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  any  lailrond 
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poration,  thus  fornisbed  by  tbe  corporation  itself,  (and  not  reqoircd  to  be  made 
under  oath,)  shall  be  received  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  value  thereof.  And, 
aitiioagh  the  assessors  are  authorized,  if  they  deem  it  needful  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  or  altering  the  valuation  thus  received,  to  avail  themselves  of  other  ad- 
ditional evidence  under  oath,  it  is  obvious  that  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
from  extraneous  sources  the  cost  and  value  of  an  isolated  portion  of  a  road- track, 
cooGned  to  a  single  township  or  ward,  must  render  this  authority  of  the  assessors 
practically  inadequate,  if  not  altogether  ineffective. 

It  seems  to  be  but  reasonable  that  the  property  of  a  railroad  corporation  should 
be  assessed  and  taxed  upon  the  same  basis  and  in  the  same  manner  as  property 
belonging  to  other  corporations.  In  estimating  its  real  estate,  reference  should 
be  had  to  tbe  amount  which  bos  been  expended  upon  it,  in  fitting  it  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  applied.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  phraseology  of  the 
Kcond  clause  of  the  section  referred  to,  in  effect  excludes  the  cost  of  grading  the 
track  and  erecting  culverts  and  bridges,  items  which  constitute  a  large  part  of 
tlie  outlay  in  all  railroad  constructions.  This  portion  ofthe  expenditure  iurms  a 
share  of  the  capital  of  a  company,  and  why  this  should  be  exempt  from  taxation 
more  than  any  other  part  of  its  capital,  is  not  perceived. 

The  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  the  railroads  of  this  State,  in  1856, 
is  pat  down  by  the  railroad  commissioners,  in  their  report  to  the  Legislature,  at 
1137,478,176  79,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  total  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  although  this  sum  probably  greatly  exceeds 
the  present  actual  value  of  the  property  of  these  corporations,  it  is  nevertheless 
obvious  that  the  radical  change  authorized  by  the  act  in  question,  in  the  method 
of  assessing  this  vast  amount  of  property,  may  seriously  affect  the  revenue  of  'ho 
State.  Surely  so  broad  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  appraisement, 
and  the  principle  of  just  equality  in  distributing  public  burdens,  should  not  be 
sanctioned  without  a  clear  demonstration  of  its  expediency.  Conceiving  that 
the  act  in  question  needs  a  careful  revision  to  make  it  more  accordant  with  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equality,  the  Controller  deems  it  his  duty  to  present  the  sub- 
joct  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  trusting  that  it  may  receive  the  impar- 
tial coDsideratioD  which  its  importance  demands. 

STEAMBOAT  AND  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  Iff  THE  U5ITED  STATES. 

We  now  publish  two  tables,  furnished  to  our  hands  by  the  New  York  Herald^ 
tthibiting  the  number  of  accidents  in  the  United  States,  occurring  on  railroads 
ud  by  steamboats,  in  each  month  of  1857  and  1856. 

8TEA.MB0AT   ACCIDENTS   IN    1857   AND   1856. 

The  following  table  embraces  the  number  of  steamboat  accidents  which  have 
ooeurred  on  the  riyers,  lakes,  and  bays  of  the  United  States,  which  were  attended 
with  loss  of  life  and  injury  to  persons,  during  the  years  1857  and  1856,  together 
vith  the  nnmber  of  killed  and  wounded  : — 

. 18S7. ,  . 1886. ^ 

Xoatlia.  Aeoidonts.        Killad.         Wounded.      Aooldents.       Killed.       Wonnd. 

vSQuary  .••••••  ••  ••  ••  I  ••  1 

Ftbruary 8  27                 1  2  28  88 

Ibreh.. 4  IS  19  8  89  26 

AprB 4  24  27  2  8  .. 

% 8  46  ..  8  2  16 

Jooa. ••  ••  2  4  2 

Ivly I  4  10  4  52  10 

Aagott  •• 2  16                 6 

iipkembar  • .  •  •  1  1  1  ^^ 

Ootober 4  66                 6  7  29  11 

lofwaber 7  119  18  2  1  7 

DiMnber 1  20  ..  1  6  17 

Total SO  822  86  29  868  127 
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RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  DURING  THE  YEARS  1857  AND  1856. 

The  followiDg  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  accidents,  together  with  the  namba 
of  killed  and  wounded,  which  occurred^on  the  various  railroads  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1857,  together  with  a  comparative  table  of  the  nurobei 
during  1856.  No  accident  has  been  recorded  which  was  not  attended  with  lo« 
of  life  or  injury  to  person  ;  neither  does  the  table  embrace  the  great  Dumber  o: 
persons  who  have  been  killed  and  maimed  by  jumping  from  moving  trains,  mt 
tempting  to  get  on  cars  while  they  were  in  motion,  being  run  over,  &c.: — 

/ ]8§7. \  / 1846. — ^ 

Month&                    Aocldentab        Killed.  Wounded.     Accidents.        Killed.       Wosad 

January 16  12  71  28  24  St 

February 12  16  61  16  8  61 

March 18  17  48  21  12  4C 

April 16  16  86  14  11  41 

May 9  10  88  7  6  10 

JuDe 6  7  18  Ji  4  81 

July 9  10  48  18  78  140 

August 14  8  62  8  10  14 

September U  18  88  10  11  44 

October U  8  60  11  7  24 

November 8  8  9  11  10  S7 

December 6  6  10  14  14  97 

Total 126  180  680  148  195  629 

NEW  FEATURES  IN  BUILDING  AND  PROPELLING  STEAMBOATS. 

We  learn  that  in  the  recent  construction  of  a  steamboat,  several  new  features 
have  been  introduced.  According  to  the  New  York  Times^  the  boat  was  built 
near  Keyport,  New  Jersey — her  machinery  was  put  in  at  Jersey  City.  She  is 
named  the  Charlotte  Vanderbut,  and  is  intended  to  ply  as  a  day  boat  betweeD 
New  York  and  Albany  : — 

In  model  she  is  not  unlike  the  ordinary  river  boats,  except  that  she  is  sharper, 
and  in  her  natural  trim  draws  only  two  feet  and  ten  inches  water.  She  is  two 
hundred  feet  long,  and  has  great  breadth  of  beam.  Below  the  main  deck  lier 
hull  is  divided,  fore  and  aft,  through  the  center,  from  keelson  to  deck  with  a 
wrought  iron  bulkhead,  into  two  water-tight  compartments.  Also,  for  every 
twenty  feet  of  space  she  is  divided  into  water-tight  compartments  of  the  same 
materials,  so  that  she  could  not  be  sunk  though  ever  so  badly  stove.  No  other 
use  is  made  of  the  space  below  the  main  deck.  Along  the  sides,  upon  the  guards, 
are  a:  ranged  rooms  for  the  kitchen,  wash-rooms,  bar-rooms,  barber  shop,  &c.,  and 
a  large  apartment  for  a  restaurant,  where  passengers  can  be  served  with  whatever 
is  ordered,  on  the  European  hotel  plan.  The  deck  room,  which  is  very  large,  is 
devoted  to  freight  The  saloon  for  passengers  is  on  the  upper  dect,  and  is 
decidedly  unique.  It  extends  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  boat,  is  twenty  feet 
wide  and  thirteen  feet  high,  spanned  by  an  elliptical  arch.  Being  designed  for 
a  day  boat,  merely,  she  has  only  four  staterooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  inva- 
lids/which  are  near  the  center  of  the  boat,  and  are  very  roomy.  This  salocm  h 
lighted  and  vcntillated  by  windows  fore  and  aft,  like  a  railroad  car,  so  that  paft^ 
sengers,  though  inside,  can  see  any  object  outside.  A  row  of  seats  extends  ihb 
whole  length  of  the  saloon,  on  all  sides.  Through  the  center  there  will  be  M»- 
ranged  such  other  furniture  as  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  passengers  require; 
Off  the  ealoon  is  a  lady's  ordinary,  furnished  with  every  regard  to  comfort. 

The  moet  novel  part  of  this  boat,  however,  is  the  method  by  which  she  is  to 
be  propelled.  She  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  oscillating  engines  on  each  side, 
which  drive  a  four-bladed  propeller  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  located  a  little 
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abaff  the  middle  of  the  boat.  Tbe  power  is  applied  at  right  angles  witkthe  hall, 
^irectlj  to  the  cranks  of  the  shaft — the  propeller  being  in  the  center.  The  line 
cTtlie  shaft  is  about  two  feet  above  the  water  level.  The  nominal  pow^  of  each 
€D(pDe  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse.  Tbe  boilers  are  built  upright,  eighteen 
t«tbigb,  and  nine  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  inside  round  shell  about  five  feet  in 
diameter,  filled  with  two  hundred  vertical  tubes.  Between  the  outer  and  inner 
Adi  are  sixteen  coils  of  steam  pipes,  to  contain  water  for  the  generation  of  steam. 
Tbe  space  between  the  shells,  which  is  about  two  feet  wide,  comprises  the  furnace 
room,  and  contains  less  grate  surface,  (so  sajs  the  engineer,)  in  proportion  to  the 
fire  surface  of  the  boiler,  than  any  other  that  was  ever  built.  She  is  also  supplied 
with  two  donkey  engines  and  ail  requisite  fire  apparatus.  The  advantages  of 
this  improvement  (it  has  been  tested  on  the  lakesj  is  a  great  increase  of  power 
ttd  speed,  and  at  tbe  same  time,  a  great  saving  or  fuel  and  labor.  The  weight 
of  the  enp^ioes  and  boilers  is  only  a  fraction  of  tne  old-fashioned  ones. 

(kptain  H.  Whittaker,  of  BulSalo,  who  has  been  long  connected  with  steamers 
OD  the  lakes,  is  the  inventor  of  this  new  improvement,  and  the  boat  was  built 
Qoder  bis  direction  for  D.  J.  Townsend,  of  buffalo.  Mr.  Samuel  Hathaway,  a 
lake  engineer,  who  constructed  tliosc  so  successfully  used  on  the  lakes,  superin- 
teoded  the  putting  in  of  her  engines. 

BU8Iff£S8  OF  A  STEAMBOAT  OH  THE  MISSOURI. 

The  steamer  Omaha,  Capt.  Wineland,  says  the  St.  Louis  Rejmhlir/sn,  probably 
taiversed  more  miles  in  the  **  big  muddy*'  in  the  season  of  1857  than  any  other 
boat  in  the  trade — commencing  her  trips  early  in  March  and  running  steadily, 
without  oeBsatioD,  until  ice-bound,  November  26,  on  her  last  trip  down  for  the 
year. 

She  made,  daring  the  season,  three  trips  to  St.  Joseph,  of  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  each,  (up  and  back  ;)  one  to  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  of  sixteen 
buDdred  ;  one  to  Florence,  of  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty  ;  six  to  Sioux  City  of 
tweoty-onc  hundred  each ;  and  one  to  Fort  Randall  of  twenty-seven  hundred — 
DAking  the  i^g^regate  number  of  miles  passed  over  within  a  space  of  nine  months, 
tweoty-one  thousand  nine  himdred  and  twenty. 

Daring  this  time  the  Omaha  carried  (by  actual  count  from  her  register) 
i^Iy  to  their  different  points  of  destination,  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  three 
fuieDgers,  average  of  375  per  trip,  and  received,  handled,  and  discharged,  thirty- 
Bz  hundred  tons  of  freight,  or  300  tons  for  each  round  trip  throughout  the  season. 

RAILROADS  IN  MISSOURI. 

The  following  statement  respecting  the  railroads  in  Missouri,  is  derived  from 
tbe  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  the  Legislature,  at  its  session  in  tbe 
Mofl857:— 

There  are  six  railroads  in  Missouri,  including  the  Southwest  Branch,  in  the 
Kocess  of  construction,  and  which  have  received  the  aid  of  tbe  State,  viz. : — The 
odfic,  the  Southwest  Branch,  the  Iron  Mountain,  the  North  Missouri,  the  Han- 
Bibal  and  St  Joseph,  and  tbe  Cairo  and  Fulton  Road.  Tbe  aggregate  State 
credit  granted  to  these  roads  is  $24,250,000,  and  $700,000  to  the  Platte  County 
Hoad,  making  tbe  whole  amount  of  State  credit  authorized,  in  bonds,  for  all 
n)tds,  $24,950,000.  Tbe  aggregate  of  bonds  issued  by  the  State  to  the  compa- 
oisB  is  $16,010,000,  which  leaves  $8,940,000  yet  to  be  issued.  Of  this  sum, 
13,800,000  are  bonds  to  be  guarantied  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  southwest 
branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  ;  and  although  these  bonds  are  to  be  indorsed  by 
tbe  State,  and  bear  seven  per  cent  interest,  they  are  not  regarded  in  the  stock 
iMtrket  as  first-lass  bonds,  and  cannot  lie  sold  for  as  much  as  bonds  directly  is- 
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sued  bj  the  State,  bearing  an  interest  of  only  six  per  cent.  The  board  wojdd 
suggest  that,  as  the  proceeds  of  direct  bonds  would  be  greater  than  those  arising 
from  the  guarantied  bonds,  and  the  interest  less,  by  usin^  the  same  secarities,  tbfl 
State  w(9uld  be  as  well  protected  on  direct  bonds  as  it  is  now  upon  guarantied 
bonds,  and  that  it  might  be  good  policy  to  substitute  direct  for  guarantied 
bonds. 

The  expenditures  made,  and  to  be  made,  on  the  railroads  in  Miaaouri,  are  li 
follows : — 

The  expenditures  on  the  Pacific,  west  of  Jefferson  City,  to  Round  Hill 

amount  to $728,562  51 

Additional  amount  required  to  open,  for  businet^  to  Round  Hill 215,400  0( 

The  expenditures  on  toe  Iron  Mountain  road  amount  to. 8,867,142  tl 

Additional  amount  required  to  open  the  road  through  for  business.  • .  476,000  0( 

The  expenditures  of  the  North  Missouri  road  amount  to 8,824.218  51 

Amount  required  to  open  the  road  to  Mexico 206,000  0( 

Total $7,»14,918  01 

The  length  of  track  laid  on  each  of  the  roads,  is  as  follows : — 

On  the  Hannibal  &  St  Joseph  road. miles  64 

On  the  North  Missouri  road. • 76 

On  the  Iron  Mountain  road 46 

On  the  Pacific,  west  of  Jefferson  Oity 7 

Whole  length  of  track  on  the  Pacific 1S2 


P1S8AQE8  OF  STEAMSHIPS  BETWEEN  QUEBEC  AffD  UFERPOOL. 

In  the  Montreal  Gazette^  we  find  full  statistics  of  all  the  passages  made  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Company  during  the  season  of  1857 
with  the  number  of  passengers  carried  each  way.  To  this  is  added  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — 

The  Indian  performed  fire  complete  voyages  from  April  till  November,  whid 
was  never  done  by  any  other  vessel. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  North  American  made  each  four  voyages. 

The  Canadian  was  lost  on  her  first  voyage. 

The  quickest  passage  westward,  was  made  by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  sailed  1^ 
July — in  nine  days  and  thirteen  hours. 

The  quickest  eastward,  was  made  by  the  Indian,  sailed  4th  July — in  9  dayi 
and  eleven  hours ;  this  was  the  quickest  of  the  season. 

The  annexed  table  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  for  the  seasons  of  two  years  >~ 

AVXXAOB  PASSAOn. 

1867 — Outwards. 11  days    1  hon 

1866^        -        12    «        «    « 


Shorter  in  1867,  average 1    **       2    « 

1867— Homewards. 10    *      16    * 

1856—         "  11    ••        6    •• 


Shorter  in  1867,  average **     16 

iruMBxm  or  pabsxiiobes. 


1867— Outwards 4,1  S8 

1866—        *  2.648 


Increase  in  1867 1,486 


1 867— Homewards. %JU\ 

1866—         •*  l^j 

Increase  m  1867 M 


a 
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RAILROADS  Iff  TEffNESSSE. 

Prom  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  railroads  in  Tenncssse,  made  np  to 

October,  1857,  we  leant  that  there  are  now  635  miles  of  finished  railroad  in 

that  State.    The  roads  completed  and  commenced  amount  to  1,600  miles.    The 

Naahville  Newt  Bays : — 

"The  total  actual  cost  of  1,385  miles  is  828,844,739— an  average  of  320,826 
per  mile.  The  State  aid  granted  and  to  be  granted  to  tliese  roads,  whose  cost  is 
W  given,  is  $16,406,000.  The  whole  amount  pledged  by  the  State  to  the  com- 
paoies  which  have  completed  their  roads,  or  placed  parts  thereof  under  contract, 
amounts  to  $19,096,000.  The  amount  of  aid  granted  and  to  be  granted  to  the 
fioished  roads  and  to  those  now  in  actual  progress  of  construction,  is  $15,515,000, 
letvinr  $3,615,000  as  the  flam  pledged  to  those  compa  nies  which  have  sus- 
pended operations." 

The  commisBiooer  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be  safely  estimated 

that  the  present  and  prospective  liability  of  the  State,  under  its  general  improve- 

meot'^ystem,  will  not  exceed  316,000,000. 
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eOAL  TRADE  OF  THE  UBTITED  STATES  15  1857. 

We  gm  below  tiie  quantity  of  coal,  in  the  United  States,  sent  to  market  in 
the  year  1857,  according  to  the  official  returns  published  in  the  Pottsville  Miners* 
JcurnaL  This  statement  embraces  all  the  anthracite  coal  sent  to  market  in  the 
Umied  States,  and  ahK>  the  semi-anthracite  and  bituminous  mined  in  Pennsyl- 
▼aoia  and  Maryland,  that  comes  in  competition  with  the  market  on  the  seaboard — 
together  with  the  importations  of  foreign  coal. 

The  great  depression  in  business  that  occurred  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  past 
yeir,  in  common  with  all  other  branches  of  business,  affected  the  coal  business 
^  seriously,  and  there  is  a  decline  in  the  supply  of  anthracite  of  320,163  tons, 
ttid  ID  increase  of  the  other  kinds  of  3,841  tons — making  a  deficiency  in  the 
SQpply  of  the  year,  compared  with  last  year,  of  316,322  tons.  In  the  spring,  the 
trade  anticipated  a  demand  for  an  increased  supply  of  at  least  600,000  tons : — 


SOHUrULILL  aiOION. 

1856.  1867.  IncTMa*. 

By  lailroaa tons         2,088,908  1,709,662             

BfCioaL 1,169,463  1,276,989  106,686 

PbttOrore 76,449  66,887             

Total 8,888,866  8,042,878  106,586 

LiBioH  aiaioir. 

fyemsL 1,186,280  900,814             

Bynilroad 165,740  418,285  252,495 

WTOMnre  aiaioir. 

I^eoBiylvaiiiaOoalOo....            612,600  686,008             

DeUware  dk  Hudson  Ck>.. .            499,660  480.699             

Iforth  Brandi  Oanal,  down.           510,681  405,822             

Dltto,tip 2,092  2,092 

Senotoo,  north.. 184,714  194,070  9,658 

ScnotoQ,  toQtli 121,112  296,954  174,842 

ttaaiokm U7,406  155,806  18,400 

ToteL •,751|ft41  Mtl,878  564^18 


879,851 
•  •  •  •  ■ 
18.662 

898,018 


285,916 


76.492 

18,961 

104,809 


884,161 
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ma-AHTHBACITB  AMD  BtTUMIllOUS. 
UMI-AMTHRAGITB. 

Lykens  Valley  Oa 61,187  66,201  4,014 

Short  Mountain  Oa 41,789  66,588  14.799 

Treverton 78.112  110,711  87.689 

Broad  Top 42,000  78,818  86,818 

Total 218,088  811,268  98,215 

BITUMIKOUS. 

Onmberland 719,211  564,690  154 

Foreiga 178,066  288,192  65,187 

Totals 1,110,804  1,114,145  158,862  lft4 

The  whole  supply  of  coal  thrown  into  the  markets  on  the  seaboard,  in  1 
was  as  follows : — 

Anthracite. tons        6,481 

Other  kinds,  including  imported 1,114 


ToUl  for  1867. 
Total  in  1856.. 


Decrease  in  1867 


The  above  does  not  embrace  the  bituminous  coal  trade  of  Bichmond,  Yi 
Western  Pennsylyania,  nor  of  the  Great  West,  which  finds  a  market  at  1 
and  on  the  western  waters.  This  would  swell  the  supply  up  to  about  10,500 
tons,  because  the  trade  of  the  West  largely  increasea  in  1857,  owing  to  the 
¥  ferings  for  the  want  of  fuel  during  the  severe  winter  of  1856-7,  caused  bj 
great  drought  in  the  western  waters,  thus  prcyenting  it  from  being  sent  to  bmu 
The  trade  of  the  Monongahela,  as  given  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  was — 

In  1855—22,284,000  bush.,  in  tons  of  82  bush tons        694 

1856—8.584,095      *•  -  "         286 

1857—29,251,899      «  «  «         975 

The  coal  trade  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  reached — 
Inl557 tons      820,000  |  Of  which  was  ship'd  by  lakes  «      225 

Leaving  for  consumption,  ^ 195 

The  growing  scarcity  of  wood  and  the  economical  experiments  made  rece 
with  anthracite  as  a  fuel  for  locomotives,  must  be  the  means  of  introducing 
ftiel  largely  into  nse  on  the  railroads  of  the  country ;  but  what  is  most  desin 
a  change  in  our  foreign  policy,  by  which  our  own  manufactories  and  worksl 
are  protected,  to  increase  the  consumption  of  coal.  With  protection,  the  trade 
largely  increased — without  it,  it  has  languished  and  decreased,  as  the  statu 
will  snow.  The  ^r  1857  was  the  first,  since  1838,  that  the  production  of 
thracite  coal  diminished.  The  trade  languished  until  1843,  when  the  tariff  t 
effect,  showing  an  average  for  the  five  years,  from  1838  to  1843,  of  only  140, 
tons ;  for  the  four  years  from  1844  to  1849,  the  average  annual  increase 
404,680  tons.  For  the  two  years,  1849  and  1850,  when  the  tarifi'of  1846  be 
to  be  felt,  and  the  foreign  market  for  our  produce,  caused  by  the  famine, 
diminished,  the  annual  increase  was  only  115,949  tons.  From  1851  to  1856, 
five  years,  while  the  United  States  were  receiving  California  gold,  which 
exchanged  for  foreign  products,  the  annual  increase  averaged  633.123  tons.  '. 
the  year  1856,  under  heavy  importations,  the  increase  was  only  262,597  tc 
and  for  the  year  1857  there  is  a  decrease  of  320,163  tons  in  the  product 
Examine  these  figures  and  the  periods,  and  the  reader  can  trace  out  the  uliia 
connection  between  the  protection  of  the  industry  of  the  country  and  the  p 
perity  of  the  coal  tnUle. 
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From  the  tablei  presented  hj  the  Miners*  Journal,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
I^^^odoct  of  anthracite  and  bitaminoos  coal  sent  to  market  since  the  commencement 
the  trade  in  this  coaatry,  together  with  the  foreign  importations,  amount  in 
aggregate  to  77,336,544  tons. 

COAL  PRODUCT  OF  THE  UllITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  the  London  Mining  Journal,  of  December  1, 1857|  the  summary 
the  prodnction  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  year  1856,  was  ai 
^stated  below : — 

Tons.  Toni. 


9)arham  and  Northumberland.  15,492.969 

<}Qmheiiand 918,891 

Torkehire 9,088,626 

Derbyehire  and  Nottingham- 
Aire  8,298,825 

Wtrwiekshire. 886,000 

Leicetterthire^ 682,478 

Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 

•bire 7,806,600 


Lancashire 8,960,000 

Cheshire. 764,829 

Shropshire 752,100 

Qloucestershire,  SomersetsVe, 

and  Devonshu-e. 1,680,000 

North  Wales 1.046,600 

South  Wales 8,919,100 

Scotland 7,600  000 

Ireland. 186,686 


Total  of  United  Eangdom  in  1866. 66,646,460 

From  this  it  appears  that  a  territory  not  exceeding  in  extent  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  produced,  in  the  year  1856,  within  10,691,094  tons 
of  the  whole  product  of  the  United  States  since  1820,  in  the  aggregate.  England 
has  built  up  this  immense  trade  by  encouraging  her  domestic  Industry ;  and  the 
United  States,  with  more  than  five  times  the  coal  area  that  England  possesses, 
coald  do  the  same  under  an  enlightened  system  of  government. 

TISLD  OF  THE  UKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  MIIVES  III  1866  AVD  1867« 

From  the  Jftner,  (one  of  the  Lake  Superior  newspapers.)  we  compile  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  amount  of  copper  shipped  from  Ontonagon,  by  the 
nrioos  mines  of  that  district,  during  the  season  of  navigation  of  1856-7  : — 

18S7.         tm.  1867.         18§6. 

Aztec lbs.  87,068  110,726 

Ever^een  Bluff.  71,174  88,664 

Ridge 96,699  124,198 

Mass. 17.276  28.067 

Toltec 64,409  119,661 

Ogimae 12,176  

Other  mines 188,191 


Hioaesota.. .  .lbs.  4,286,605  8,716,796 

Koekland 779,462  898.478 

Peninsula. 1,286  1,178 

^Atiootl 416,982  280,044 

Jwwich. 180,176  281,279 

yaimut, 4,786  44,026 

"tbraska 68,696  66,807 

AdTtotare. 880,946  289,6^7 

Total 6,848,411      6,684,071 

The  above  shows  a  total  of  over  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  tons, 
^valoe  of  which  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  one  million  dollars. 

MAVUFACTDRE  OF  SILK  15  THE  UIVITBD  STATES. 

The  Hartford  Timez  recently  published  the  following : — 

**  Mr.  T.  Kohn,  a  merchant  of  this  city,  (Hartford,)  who  deals  in  ribbons, 
fringes,  etc.,  has  put  up  some  valuable  machinery  in  Mr.  Thrall's  building,  for 
weaving  silk.  He  showed  us  a  piece  of  silk  yestenduv,  containing  twelve  yards, 
which  was  made  by  this  machinery,  and  which  he  claims  is  the  first  piece  of  silk 
ever  made  in  the  country.    It  is  very  heavy,  made  of  double  thread,  and  it  is  » 
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plaid  of  five  colors.    It  is  certainly  a  succeasfnl  experiment.     Mr.  Kohn  lias 

machinery  for  producing  six  hundred  different  patterns  of  figured  silks,  and  he 
intends  to  do  a  good  business  at  silk  making.  He  also  intends  to  nnake  ribboofu 
Mr.  Albert  Sugden,  who  superintends  the  work,  is  an  experienced  and  competeDi 
weaver,  and  he  has  procured  from  England  certain  portions  of  the  macninery 
used,  and  directed  the  work  in  putting  it  up.  The  piece  of  silk  shown  us  is  Iths  of 
a  yard  wide,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  worth  32  a  yard,  though  it  can  probably  be 
sold  for  less." 

With  regard  to  the  foregoing  statement,  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Prince,  of  Floshiog,  Long 
Island,  under  date  of  January  7,  1858,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  New  Yoik 
TimeSy  which  was  as  follows  : — 

''  I  have  noticed  an  article,  which  originated  with  the  Hartford  Times,  headed, 

*  The  First  Silk  Manufactured  in  the  United  States,'  referring  to  some  whidi 
has  been  recently  manufactured  by  Mr.  F.  Kohn,  of  that  city. 

"  It  is  quite  amusing  to  witness  so  complete  an  ignoring  of  all  the  previous  siHi 
manufactories  of  our  country.  William  Prince,  my  father,  died  in  the  year  1842, 
being  76  years  of  age.    At  the  age  of  18.  (in  1784,)  he  was  so  imbued  with  the 

*  true  American  system,'  afterwards  so  arduously  sought  to  be  enforced  upoo 
our  country  by  that  noblest  impersonation  of  Americanism,  Henry  Clay,  that  he 
engaged  ardently  in  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  silk  worm.  His  cocoonery 
yielded  large  quantities  of  cocoons,  and  he  planned  a  filature  which  was  highly 
successful.  At  that  period  there  was  a  silk  manufactory  at  Philadelphia,  and 
there  may  have  been  others,  but  I  distinctly  remember  my  father's  statement, 
that  it  was  there  alone  that  he  could  have  fingered  gloves  and  stockings  woven, 
and  as  he  was  desirous  of  having  these  articles  jnanufactured  for  his  own  xiM 
from  his  oum  silk,  he  sent  his  silk  there  for  that  purpose.  I  remember  well  to 
have  seen  the  last  remaining  pair  of  gloves  worn  out  at  the  finger  ends,  whidi 
were  kept  for  many  years  by  the  family  as  a  memento^  and  which  I  would  now 
^ive  $50  to  repossess.  Little  is  generally  known  of  the  ardent  feelings  of  Wil- 
liam Prince  in  regard  to  our  attainment  of  a  real  national  independence.  The 
Culture  of  the  vine,  the  tanner's  sumac,  the  madder,  licorice,  and  other  plants  of 
great  national  importance,  he  continued  through  life  to  urge  upon  our  comntry's 
adoption,  as  the  means  of  rendering  it  independent  of  foreign  supplies. 

"  He  always  contended  that  our  paying  tribute  by  importations  from  other 
nations  less  favored  by  nature  than  our  own,  for  such  articles  as  our  coontry  coild 
readily  produce,  was  not  only  a  tacit  concession  that  Americans  were  deficient 
in  intellect,  industry,  and  enterprise,  but  that  it  was  an  insult  to  that  beneficent 
Creator  who  had  stamped  upon  the  favored  regions  of  our  country  such  pre- 
eminent advantages  for  its  development" 


REQUISITES  FOR  MAKIS6  GOOD  FIRE-BRICI. 

The  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  good  fire-brick  are  very  plentifrd  in  Hkb 
United  States.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fire-clay,  also  kaolin,  (the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  feldspathic  rock,)  which  is  very  conraion  between  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  South- 
ern than  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States.  In  the  region  of  the  western  eoal 
deposits,  an  abundance  of  slaty  clay  of  good  (mality  is  found ;  and  fire-clay^  in  one 
or  other  forms,  abounds  also  in  the  Western  States.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  when  fire-brick  of  a  finer  composition  are  required,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  materials  should  be  ground  fine.  The  quarts  sand  used  to  increase  the 
refractory  nature  of  the  brick  should  be  pure.  The  clay  thus  mixed  with  quarts 
or  pure,  is  subjected  to  grinding,  which  should  be  done  carefnllv  and  thoroughly, 
that  the  brick  may  be  compact.  Carbon,  in  the  form  of  graphite  or  anthracite 
dust,  or  coke  dust,  is  often  mixed  with  the  clay  from  which  crucibles  are  qui49^ 
M.  Overman  states,  in  his  work  on  Metallurgy,  that  fire-bricks  which  are  maaOr 
factured  and  used  on  the  spot,  do  not  require  baking,  but  only  those  which  are  tA 
be  tran^rted. 
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HOW  TO  MAIB  OIL  OF  VITRIOL 

The  thoQsand  and  one  uses  ia  which  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  put  in 
lis  aod  all  conotries,  canuot  fail  to  render  some  account  of  it  interesting  to 
pei7  one  of  oar  readers.    First,  then,  what  is  sulphuric  acid  ?     Chemically,  it 
is  ft  compound  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  three  of  oxygen,  and 
)i  written  SOS.    Some  chemists,  however,  hold  the  theory  that  there  can  be  no 
icid  without  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  and  from  all  experiment  this  idea  seems 
to  be  the  correct  one,  and  they  write  it  ^S04,  i.  e.,  one  equivalent  of  803  com- 
Uoed  with  one  equivalent  of  water,  which  is  a  compound  in  eaual  proportions  of 
bjdrogen  and  oxygen,  and  is  Written  HO. ;  and,  moreover,  as  tne  compound  S03 
lifts  never  been  obtained  in  any  but  the  gaseouA  state,  and  then  it  exerts  no  acid 
Wftction.  HS04  or  S03-H0  is  the  received  symbol  for  oil  of  vitriol.    Its  physL- 
Cftl  properties  are  a  yellowish-white,  oily-looking  liquid,  having  a  strong  acid 
tftstc  and  smell,  capable  of  mixing  with  water,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-9. 
Tbe  chief  uses  are  the  solution  of  indigo  and  the  manufacture  of  various  chemical 
alts,  and  the  method  of  manufacturing  it  is  as  follows : — In  the  United  States, 
where  pure  sulphur  is  comparatively  cheap,  it  is  burnt  in  large  kilns,  and  the 
result  of  this  combustion  is  a  gas  called  sulphurous  acid,  having  the  composition 
602,  and  this  is  conducted  into  large  leaden  chambers,  where  it  meets  with  a  jet 
of  steam  and  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  the  gaseous  state,  from  which  it  takes 
op  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  and  falls  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  as 
liqaid  sulphuric  acid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1-2,  (having  obtained  the 
Wftter  from  the  steam  ;J  it  has  tncn  to  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  either 
leaden  or  platina  vessels  to  the  required  strength.    The  nitric  acid  gas  is  obtain- 
ed by  beating  together  a  quantity  of  common  nitre  or  nitrate  of  potash  with 
nipharic  acid,  and  the  nitrous  gas  is  given  off,  while  the  sulphate  of  potash 
remains,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  medicine. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  manufacture  as  it  is  generally  described  ;  but 
practice  has  rendered  some  important  changes  necessary  to  produce  it  at  a  price 
efficiently  low  for  the  consumer  ;  and  in  England  this  cheapening  process  has 
been  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent.    In  the  great  districts  of  the  chemical 
works — namely,  in  and  around  St.  Helena  in  Lancashire,  and  Birmingham,  the 
netbod  is  as  follows : — In  coneequence  of  the  dearness  of  pare  sulphur,  some 
compound  which  would  burn  easily  and  was  cheap,  and  in  abundance,  had  to  be 
obtained,  and  this  was  readily  done  in  that  class  of  minerals  known  as  pyrites, 
which  are  a  compound  of  some  metal  (usually  iron  or  copper)  and  sulphur,  and 
contain  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  latter ;  and  as  this  as  very  abundant 
in  ahnoet  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  hitherto  of  no  use,  it  proved  to  be  the  very 
thing  required,  so  that  by  a  slight  modification  in  the  construction  of  the  kilos  or 
fomaces,  it  was  found  to  bum  as  well  as  pure  sulphur,  and  has  consequently  been 
QKd  ever  since.    Certain  precautions  in  the  regulation  of  the  draft  have  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  it  from  fusing  and  caking  into  a  cinder,  which  would,  of  course, 
stop  the  combustion.    The  gas,  which  is  the  result  of  this,  is  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  pure  sulphur,  aod  is  treated  the  same  way.    There  is,  however,  a  mass 
of  matter  left  in  the  kiln  which  needs  to  be  cleared  out,  viz. : — the  pyrites,  now 
BO  longer  useless  compounds  of  sulphur  with  iron  and  copper,  but  oxydcs  of  those 
metals,  ready  at  once  for  the  further  processes  of  the  smelter,  and  in   many 
instances,  the  copper  which  is  extracted  from  these  burnt  pyrites,  pays  for  the 
inanufacture  of  vitriol.    Another  change  is  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  used,  or,  as  it 
it  called,  soda-nitre,  which  is  imported  from  South  America,  as  it  is  much  cheap- 
er than  the  potash  nitre,  it  being  worth  about  four  dollars  per  cwt,  in  England, 
and  the  potash  more  than  twice  that  sum.    The  result  is  the  same,  nnmely, 
nitrous  gas,  which  is  conveyed  into  the  lead  chamber  with  the  sulphurous  gas 
tod  a  residue  of  sulphate  of  poda,  which  is  used  'in  making  soda-asli.    I'he  part 
which  nitrons  gas  plays  in  the  chemical  changes  from  sulphurous  to  sulphuric 
add,  is  as  ^t  scarcely  understood,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  but  a  kind  of  trans- 
ferring action,  or,  in  plain  terms,  that  it  is  tne  commission  agent  between  the 
moist  air  in  the  chamber  which  has  oxygen  to  spare  and  the  sulphurous  acid  that 
8  m  want  of  oxygen.    The  idea  is,  that  it  undergoes  no  real  change  itself,  but  is 
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contiDaally  ^vin^  up  oxygen  to  the  acid  and  taking  It  from  the  air.  Experience 
however,  shows  that  this  is  not  true,  for  if  the  continaal  supply  of  a  small  portioa 
of  fresh  nitrons  gas  is  not  furnished,  it  becomes  robbed  of  all  its  oxygen,  and  the 
process  stops ;  so  that  our  opinion  is,  that  it  exerts  not  only  a  transferring  and 
carrying  action,  but  also  a  very  powerful  chemical  action  when  present  in  exactlj 
the  right  quantity,  which  can  only  be  understood  by  long  experience  in  tin 
manufacture. 

There  are  many  points  to  be  noted  in  the  various  processes,  which  need  only 
be  mentioned  to  show  that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  them  :  but  nothing  sliort  o( 

Sractice  can,  of  course,  familiarize  them  to  the  inquirer ;  the  regulation  of  ik» 
raft  to  the  kilns,  the  depth  of  the  fire  in  the  kilns,  the  color  of  the  gases  in  the 
lead  chamber,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at  various  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess, which,  by  the  way,  is  a  continuous  one.  This  is  a  general  and  cursory 
description  of  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  of  course  has  only  given  a 
general  and  popular  description  of  the  process. — Scientific  American. 

THE  FIRST  STEAltf  ElVOflVE  IJV  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Tennessee,  recently  received  a  communication  from 
Mr.  S.  D.  McCuUough,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  giving  particulars  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  model  of  a  steam  engine  by  the  late  Edward  West,  of  that  city.  Mr. 
McCulIough  says : — 

"  After  the  death  of  Mr.  West,  and  the  death  of  his  servant,  Henson,  in  1833, 
the  contents  of  his  shop  were  sold  out,  and  the  late  Mr.  Brenan,  of  that  place, 
became  the  purchaser  of  the  engine,  or  all  that  was  left  of  it,  who  gave  it  to  roe 
as  one  of  the  neighbors  and  friends  of  Mr.  West.  I  have  that  little  engine  now 
in  possession,  or  all  of  its  remains,  which  consists  of  a  small  oblong  wooden 
frame,  a  cylinder  and  piston-rod,  two  valves  for  letting  on  and  oflf  steam,  supply 
and  escape  pipes,  and  two  springs,  which  apparently  were  intended  as  substituteB 
for  the  fly-wheel,  to  overcome  uie  *  dead  point'  The  governor,  if  such  a  thi^jf 
was  known  in  those  days,  is  not  attached,  nor  are  any  other  parts  to  which  the 
power  was  applied.  There  is  no  boiler,  no  crank,  no  way,  in  fact,  visible  by 
which  he  applied  the  power  to  the  paddles,  except,  perhaps,  a  hole  in  the  end  of 
the  piston-rod  and  two  levers  acted  on  by  spiral  or  semi-spiral  springs. 

I  had  intended  to  have  sent  it  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  if  I  permitted  it 
to  l^ve  Kentucky  at  all,  and  shall  still  deliberate  prudently  where  I  had  better 
place  it,  so  as  to  preserve  it  for  all  time  to  come.  Your  own  good  sense  will 
agree  with  me,  no  doubt,  in  that  I  regard  the  name  of  Edward  West  as  oar 
tional,  and  not  local,  and  feel  proud  of  his  reputation  as  a  Kentuckian  and  citiaca 
of  Lexington,  as  having  been  the  first  man  in  the  United  States,  to  run  a  steam- 
boat (model  though  it  was)  on  the  United  States  waters." 

MANUFACTURE  OF  UME  III  ALTOH,  ILUN0I8. 

One  of  the  newspapers  in  Alton,  111.,  gives  an  account  of  the  manufacture  of 
lime  in  that  city.  Though  in  1816  it  was  carried  on  upon  a  small  scale  and  ia 
primitive  style,  it  has  now  become  of  importance.  Since  the  first  of  March  i 
1857,  there  were,  to  date  of  account  manufactured,  121,900  barrels,  There  are 
twenty  kilns  in  operation,  of  which  five  are  patents.  About  five  hundred  mea 
are  employed  on  them,  without  counting  the  coopers.  It  is  stated  that  there  are 
ample  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  210,000  barrels  of  lime  per  annum,  wortb 
over  $200,000.  This  is  the  yearly  product  of  the  rocky  and  forbidding  blaflb 
that  adorn  the  river  bank  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Alton.  From  thia 
account,  we  find  practical  "  sermons  in  stones,"  and  have  an  example  to  prove 
that  Yankee  ingenuity  can  produce  profit  from>  the  hardest  of  nature's  product!, 
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TAB  MAIUFAGTURB  OF  WHITB  LBAD. 

According  to  one  of  oar  cotemporaries,  white  lead  is  now  manufactured  by  a 
Dew  proceas.    In  regard  to  the  old  process  the  following  statement  is  given  :— 

According  to  the  old  process  the  sheet  lead,  placed  in  earthen  pots  with  acid 
in  a  moderate  beeit,  requires  some  five  or  six  months  to  become  sufficiently 
oxydiaed,  and  in  this  process  large  quantities  of  vinegar  are  wasted,  as  well  as 
interest  of  money  invested  in  lead  lost. 

And  in  respect  to  the  new  process  : — 

In  the  new  process  the  fumes  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  are  sub- 
ititated  for  the  liquid,  and  answer  the  purpose  so  much  better  that,  as  it  is  alleged, 
sheet  lead  of  the  same  thickness  with  that  in  tin  pots  is  corroded  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  80  as  to  yield  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  white  lead— say  20  or  25  per  cent— 
than  is  obtained  in  the  old  way  in  five  or  six  months.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
version of  60  gallons  of  whisky  into  330  gallons  of  vinegar  will,  it  is  estimated, 
pay  all  the  expense  of  converting  the  sheet  lead  into  white  lead  of  the  first  quality. 
The  filtration  of  the  whisky  and  water  going  on  at  a  suitable  heat  in  a  lower 
worn,  gives  off  its  fumes  from  the  filters  directly  into  an  air-tight  room  above, 
where  the  sheets  of  lead  arc  arranged  upon  racks,  and  where  the  process  of  oxyda- 
tion  can  be  seen  through  glasses  m  the  partition.  The  after  process  of  washing 
•nd  separation  of  oxyde  from  the  unoxydated  portion  is  the  same  as  in  the  old 
ptoceaa 

THE  NEW  YORK  GAS  UGflT  COMPART. 

The  New  York  Gras  Light  Company  have  in  operation  three  retort  houses, 
containing  five  hundred  and  four  retorts,  and  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  furnaces. 
There  are  also  purifying  and  condensing  houses,  together  with  the  usual  number 
of  workshops  and  offices.  They  have  two  large  chimneys  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  with  six  telescope  gasometers,  exclusive  of  six  distributing  gaso- 
meters at  different  parts  of  their  district,  which  hold  over  1,500.000  cubic  feet  of 
gas.   The  total  cost  of  these  works  amounts  to  over  $500,000. 

The  company  employs  about  four  hundred  men,  and  manufactures  150,000,000 
cnbic  feet  of  gas  per  year,  consuming  about  40.000  tons  of  coal,  from  which  over 
25,000  tons  of  coke  are  produced.  Before  1849,  the  company  manufactured  their 
^  from  oil  and  rosin,  but  now  they  use  two-thirds  of  Canuel  and  one-third  of 
f^ewcastle  coal ;  and  when  the  gasometers  are  not  large  enough  to  contain  what 
IS  niaoafactured,  the  Cannel  coal  is  exclusively  used,  as  it  is  purer  and  makes 
more  gas,  although  its  market  price  is  somewhat  higher  than  Newcastle. 

The  company  have  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  of  pipe  laid,  cover- 
jog  the  whole  of  their  district,  which  consists  of  all  that  part  of  the  city  south  of 
Grand-street 

THE  SAU8BURT  W00LE5  FABRICS. 
^*Umin  Huwt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine : — 

Cambridoe,  Janaarj  9, 1858. 

Dkab  Sir  : — I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  an  error  one  of  your  corres- 
^J^nts  has  made— page  668  of  January  number.  Mr.  Seaman  sajrs,  "  at  the  present 
^me  we  have  not  a  single  factory  making  such  goods" — meaning  all  the  fine 
woolens.  Now  the  Salisbury  Company,  near  Newburyport.  always  has  manufac- 
^fed  the  finest  fabrics  of  the  kind,  for  gentlemen  and  lady's  wear,  and  never  any 
**  liegro  cloth"  or  the  like.  A  number  of  other  companies  all  over  New  England 
do  the  game,  but  this,  the  Salisbury,  is  a  large  and  old  establishment,  wholly  dc- 
▼oted  to  first-class  manufactures,  and  the  only  .one  with  which  1  have  been  well 
•cqnalnted.  Yours* 

F.  W.  HOLLAND. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CAPABIUT1R8  OF  MUIVESOTA. 

During  the  year  1857,  according  to  our  exchanges,  the  farmers  of  Minnesota* 
by  their  efficient  and  well-directed  labor,  achieved  much  for  the  prosperity  of  this 
new  State.  They  have  thus  proved  how  capable  Minnesota  is  of  producing  all 
the  cereal  crops  in  the  great^t  abundance.  The  Hastings  Independent,  in  No- 
vember, 1857,  commenting  upon  the  crops  of  the  year,  remarked : — 

The  produce  of  the  territory  having  been  harvested,  it  may  not  be  inappropri- 
ate to  glance  at  the  extraordinary  yield  which  the  soil  of  Mmnesota  affords  the 
husbandman. 

For  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  there  is  no  country  which  ex- 
ceeds Minnesota,  if  it  has  any  equals  ;  while  as  to  corn,  which  is  principally  d 
the  eight-rowed  species,  there  is  a  fair  yield,  farmers  estimating  an  average  crop 
at  40  bushels  to  the  acre — a  large  average  for  a  corn-growing  region,  which  wa 
do  not  claim  that  Minnesota  is,  it  being  separated  by  Northern  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  from  what  we  consider  the  cornfields  of  the  world.  What  Kentuckjj 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  are  to  corn,  Minnesota  is  to  wheat,  oats,  rye^ 
barley,  producing  immense  returns  for  the  labor  invested,  and  rendering  it  em- 
phutically  the  land  for  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  make  money  from  the  produc- 
tion of  these  grains. 

With  but  proportionally  small  amounts  of  land  under  cultivation,  Minnesota 
has  raised  enough  of  the  small  grains  for  home  use,  and  there  will  probably  be  a 
small  amount  for  transportation.  This,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  emigration  has 
been  much  greater  to  tne  cities  and  towns  than  to  the  farms,  is  what  we  consider 
extraordinary  for  a  country  which  has  attracted  attention  but  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  as  hereafter  we  expect  that  emigration  will  be  attracted  by  the  im- 
mense amount  of  excellent  farm  land,  the  increase  of  products  will,  in  a  year  or 
two,  be  doubled,  and  Minnesota  will  take  her  place  and  become  famous  for  her 
exports  of  the  small  grains. 

Bat  we  cannot  close  this  article  without  speaking  of  the  potatoe,  which  is  so 
prolific  here,  and  which  is  universally  an  article  of  diet  the  world  over.  The 
potatoes  of  Minnesota  are  becoming  noted,  not  only  for  their  extreme  productive- 
ness, but  for  the  excellent  flavor  which  they  possess,  it  being  conceded  that  in 
this  climate  they  are  richer  in  taste  and  more  nutritive  in  their  qualities  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  As  a  potatoe-growing  region,  Min- 
nesota has  no  superior.  Then,  as  to  cabbages,  turnips,  and  ,the  various  kinds 
of  roots,  together  with  the  vines,  Minnesota  classes  with  those  portions  of  the 
world  which  produce  the  best. 

In  summing  up,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  the  position  the  State  will  occupy 
amoii^  her  sisters,  and  expect,  in  a  few  years,  to  see  steamers  plying  along  her 
rivers  laden  with  the  productions  of  her  rich  soil. 


^^»^b^^«^^i 


ILLUSTRIOUS  FARMERS. 

Edward  Everett,  in  a  late  oration  at  the  New  York  Agricultural  State  Fair, 
thus  referred  to  great  men  who  have  chosen  an  agricultural  life  : — 

The  greatest  political  philosopher  and  most  consummate  statesman  of  modern 
Europe.  Edmund  Burke,  who  saw  further  than  any  of  his  countrymen  into  the  cloudy 
future  which  hung  over  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  meridian  oJ 
his  life,  and  while  most  engrossed  in  public  business,  purchased  a  large  farm.  "  I 
have,"  says  he  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  that  most  critical  year  of  English 
politics,  1769,  "just  made  a  push,  with  all  I  could  collect  of  my  own,  and  thi 
aid  of  my  friends,  to  cast  a  little  root  in  the  country.    I  have  purchased  abonl 
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nx  bDodred  ftcres  of  land  in  BacldDg^hanwfaire,  abont  twentj-fonr  miles  fW)xn  Loo- 

<loo.   It  is  a  place  exceedingly  plea^nt,  and  I  purpose,  God  willingly,  to  become 

1  farmer  in  good  earnest."    This,  his  purpose,  he  carried  into  effect,  and  adhered 

to  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.    Those  immortal  orations  which  revived  in  the  British 

Senate  the  crlories  of  the  ancient  eloquence,  were  meditated  in  the  retirement  of 

BeacoDsfield ;  and  there,  also,  were  composed  those  all  but  inspired  appeals  and 

expostulations,  whieh  went  to  the  heart  of  England  arid  Europe  in  the  hour  of 

tbeir  dearest  peril,  and  did  so  much  to  expose  the  deformity  and  arrest  the  pro« 

gres8  of  that  godless  philosophy — specious,  arrogant,  hypocritical,  and  sanguinary 

—which,  with  liberty  and  equality  on  its  lips,  and  plunder,  and  murder,  and 

treason  in  its  heart,  waged  deadly  war  on  France  and  mankind,  and  closed  a 

professed  crusade  for  republican  freedom  by  the  establishment  of  a  military 

despotism. 

A  greater  than  Burke  in  this  country,  our  own  peerless  Washington,  with  a 
burden  of  public  care  oh  his  mind  such  as  has  seldom  weighed  upon  any  other 
person — conscions,  through  a  considerable  part  of  his  career,  th^t  tne  success  not 
only  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  of  the  whole  great  experiment  of  republican 
government,  was  dependent  in  no  small  degree  upon  his  course  and  conduct — ^yet 
me  throughout  his  life,  in  time  of  peace,  more  of  his  time  and  attention,  as  he 
bimaelf  in  one  of  his  private  letters  informs  us,  to  the  superintendence  of  his  agri- 
cnltural  operations,  tnan  to  any  other  object.  •*  It  will  not  be  doubted,"  says  he, 
in  bis  last  annual  message  to  Congress  (7th  of  December,  1796,)  that,  with  re- 
ference either  to  individual  or  national  welfare,  agriculture  is  of  primary  import- 
ance. In  proportion  as  nations  advance  in  population  and  other  circumstances  of 
maturity,  tnis  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and  renders  the  cultivation  of  the 
loll  more  and  more  an  object  of  public  patronage.  *  *  *  Among  the  means 
wbich  have  been  employed  to  tnis  end,  none  fiive  been  attended  with  greater 
access  than  the  establishment  of  boards,  charged  with  collectiug  and  diffusing 
information,  and  enabled  by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aids,  to  encourage 
and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement."*  On  the  lOth  of  December, 
1799,  Washington  addr^sed  a  long  letter  to  the  manager  of  his  farms — the  last 
elaborate  production  of  his  pen — transmitting  a  plan,  drawn  upon  thirty  written 
folio  pages,  containing  directions  for  their  cultivation  for  several  years  to  come. 
In  seven  days  from  the  date  of  this  letter  his  own  venerated  form  was  "  sown  a 
natural  body  to  be  raised  a  spiritual  body." 

Nearly  afi  the  successors  of  Washington  in  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
both  the  deceased  and  the  living,  pa^ed,  or  are  passing,  their  closing  years  in 
tbe  dignified  tranquility  of  rural  pursuits. 

DESCRIPnOll  OF  A  ROMAN  FARM. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  gives  the  subjoined  account  of  a  Roman  farm,  which, 
m  miny  respects,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  : — 

The  farm  of  Campo  Marto,  near  the  Campagna,  consists  of  seventeen  thousand 
Kres,  one  thousand  of  which  is  arable  land,  e^ven  hundred  permanent  pastures 
or  meadows,  and  twentj^-two  hundred  forest.  The  arable  land  is  divioed  into 
four  lots,  which  are  subject  each  to  a  rotation  of  crops  and  fallows  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  One  wheat  crop  is  succeeded  by  two  or  three  years'  fal- 
lows, or  the  wheat  crop  is  sncceeded  by  oats  and  beans  ;  or,  lastly,  after  the  oat 
Wvest  in  the  second  year,  the  ground  is  sown  with  Indian  corn  or  beans,  after 
which  it  is  left  fallow  for  one  year  and  then  sown  with  wheat  again.  The  wheat 
^y  in  general,  returns  about  nine  for  one,  the  other,  grains  and  beans,  about 
filteuu 

The  cultivation  of  the  farm  requires  sixty-five  plows  and  two  hundred  and 
Ireuty  oxen.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  bullocks  are  kept  fattening  for  tbe  market, 
besides  about  eight  hundred  cows  and  calves,  and  about  one  hundred  buflhlocs. 
Oae  hundred  horses  aie  required  for  the  cattle  drivers  and  servants  of  the  farm, 
who  are  always  mounted,  as  well  as  for  the  carts,  &c.,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pum  and  colts  to  keep  up  that  number.    Two  thousand  sheep  graze  on  tba 
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farm.  The  agents  and  serrants,  permanently  emplojedi  amoont  to  two  hoiidred. 
Aboat  foar  hundred  laborers  are  engaged  from  October  to  Jmie,  and  aboat  eig^ 
hundred  in  harvest  time.  The  former  are  paid  ft'om  one  pennj-and-a-half  to  two 
pence  per  day — from  thirty  to  forty  cents.  The  latter,  in  general,  aboat  two 
francs,  or  forty  cents.  They  come  chiefly  from  the  monntaioB  of  Abrozzi  and 
Sabine. 

The  rent  paid  the  Chapter  of  St  Peters,  who  are  the  proprietors,  is  130,000 
francs,  or  about  $6,000.  The  whole  product  of  the  farm  is  valued  at,  or  a  littk 
over,  $17,000.  But  the  expenses  attending  this  great  establishment,  swallows  iip 
so  much  of  this  sum,  that  the  real  profits  ot  the  farmer  consist  in  his  oommerotftl 
and  banking  speculations,  which  he  carries  on  by  means  of  the  farm  produce. 

CATTLE  MARKET  AT  BRIGHTON,  MASS.,  FOR  FOUR  TEARS. 

In  the  following  table  we  have  combined  the  statistics  of  the  aggregate  aaki 
of  the  different  kinds  of  stock,  at  Brighton  (Mass.)  market,  from  1854  to  1857 
inclusive : — 

18§4.  1855.     V     18S6.  18i7.  mi. 

Beef  cattle Na          66,066          66,660  69,926  64,686  $2,947^9^ 

Stores 20,840          16,986  11,680  16,826  489,4m 

Sheep 218,660         216,420  190.120  161.825  647,a8< 

Sboats 88,480           71,220  90,366  66,610  884,101 

Fathogfl 49,896  86,420  478,86fl 

Value  of  abova..    $6,828,180   $6,486,467   $6,791,958  $4,897,226 

The  material  falling  off  in  1857  in  all  kinds  of  market  stock,  alike  in  numbei 
and  price,  was  almost  wholly  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  Deceit 
ber,  and  must  be  considered  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  financial  revulsioo. 


TRADE  OF  THE  CATTLE  mIrKET  AT  CAMBRIDGE,  MAS&,  Iff  1867. 

The  whole  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  brought  to  the  Cambridge  marked 
during  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1857,  was  as  follows : — Cattle,  45,901 
sheep,  123,338 ;  veal  calves,  6,574.     They  were  from  the  different  States  ai 
follows : — 

KUMBKR  FaOM  XAOH  8TATS. 


Maine 

New  Hampehire. 

Vermoot 

Ha86achu8ett&.. . 
Total .... 


Oattta. 

2,600 
10,284 
18,618 

2,808 


8he«p 
and  lambs. 
1,000 
83,168 
68,600 
16,989 


New  York- . 
Western.. . . 
Caoada.... 


CatUe. 
4,247 
6,609 
1,940 


andlaoiM 
8,481 

•  •  •  I 


46,901         128,SSt 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  cattle  is  81,744,238 ;  for  sheep,  8400348 ;  and  fo 
veal  calves,  839/444 ;  total,  82,184,530.     . 

CATTLE  AUD  SWINE  IJV  OHIO. 

* 

In  a  Cincinnati  paper  we  find  a  statement  of  the  production  of  cattle  and  swm 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  from  1840  to  1857,  coupled  with  a  conclusion  on  the  part  6 
the  writer  that  Ohio  reached,  in  1854-5,  that  point  when  it  is  more  prodtable  % 
raise  grain  for  men,  or  to  turn  its  labor  into  manufactures  or  the  arts  of  life,  \bm 
it  is  to  raise  cattle : — 

Cattle.  Swine.  Cattle. 


1840. 

1846 

1858. 


1,217,864    2,099,746 

920.996    1,405,094 

1,646,196    2,498,794 


1866 1,791.189    2.196,7« 

1856 1,687,710    l,S5Ui 

1867 1,666,415    2,881,71 


I 
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TBB  CIMIS  An  WIPPITTOO  OF  VAIC0UV£R'8  ISLAND. 

hk  the  Jonraal  of  the  GaoadiaD  Inetitate,  Mr.  Paul  Kane,  of  ToroDto,  gives  an 

Acooaot  of  his  travels  among  the  ChiDOok  Indians,  who  inhabited  a  portion  of 

^  northwest  coast  of  America  and  of  Yancoaver's  Island — a  r^on  to  which 

ttisDj  80  esger  eje  is  now  cast  in  anticipation  of  the  expiration  of  the  Hndson's 

&j  Compaoj's  charter.    Mr.  Kane  states : — 

The  only  vegetables  in  use  among  the  Chinooks  are  the  Camas  and  Wappat- 
too.    The  Camas  is  a  bnlbons  root,  much  resembling  the  onion  in  ontward 
appearance,  bat  is  more  like  the  potatoe  when  cooked,  and  is  very  good  eatinff. 
Tbe  Wi^pattoo  is  somewhat  similar,  bat  larger,  and  not  so  dr^  and  delicate  m 
its  flavor.    They  are  fonnd  in  immense  qaantities  in  the  plains  m  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Yancoaver,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  present  a  most  carioas  and  beaa- 
tifal  appearance,  tlie  whole  surface  displaying  an  uninterrupted  sheet  of  bright 
ultra-marine  blue  from  the  inntunerable  blossoms  of  these  plants.     They  are 
cooked  by'digging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  then  putting  down  a  layer  of  hot  stones, 
eoTering  them  with  dry  grass,  on  which  the  roots  are  placed.    The  hole  is  then 
dowd  by  another  laver  of  grass  and  of  earth,  perforated  by  a  small  orifice, 
through  which  water  is  poarwl  and  immediately  closed ;  and  the  water  on  reach- 
ing the  hot  stones  is  converted  into  steam,  which,  in  a  short  time,  completely 
cooks  the  roots. 

THB  COST  OF  JU18I1I0  TOBACCO. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Planter,  writes  as  follows  : — 

Tobacco  is  the  most  unfriendliest  of  all  crops  to  the  improven^nt  of  a  fnm. 
It  is  a  complete  monopolist  of  manure.  The  tobacco  lots  get  eveiy  particle  from 
tbe  stable  and  barn-yard,  except  the  few  loads  that  the  planter's  wife  begs  for  her 
prden.  The  very  woodland  is  often  robbed  of  its  dead  leaves  and  top-soil,  to 
ntten  tbe  tobacco  ground.  The  whole  tract  is  impoverished,  starved,  cheated  of 
its  aliments,  to  pamper  the  favorite  crop.  The  wheat's  only  chance  for  benefit 
from  manure  is,  when  it  is  sown  upon  tobac6o  knd.  Then  it  has  the  pet's 
leavings. 

The  planter's  attention,  too,  is  all  taken  up  by  his  tobacco.  His  thoughts  and 
tbe  cares  of  his  overseer  and  hands  are  so  filled  with  it,  that  other  crops  are 
M^ted — particularly  the  many  third  and  fourth  rate  crops,  such  as  hay,  tur- 
Bipe,  potatoes,  beets,  and  pumpkins,  and  milch  cows,  pork,  mutton,  beef,  milk, 
bQtter,  honey,  fruits,  Ac,  that  bring  so  much  comfort  and-|)rofit.  It  is  as  much 
u  be  can  do  to  sow  and  harvest  his  wheat,  and  to  plant,  weed  hastily,  and  gather 
lu>  com — for  the  months  from  March  to  January  are  spent  in  preparing  and 
mmiog  plant  beds,  hoeing  and  hilling  tobacco  ground,  planting  and  replanting, 
Htering,  suckering,  weeing,  priming,  topping,  worming,  cutting,  scaffolding, 
bousing,  hanging,  firing,  string-down,  striping,  tying,  and  prizing,  with  constant 
>Azie^  aod  watchfulness  all  the  time,  to  profit  by  or  to  guard  against  the 
*eiUier  and  aeddents. 

CHINESK  SUGAR  CAJVE,  (SORGHO  SUCRE.) 

Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  of  Newton  Center,  Massachusetts,  (says  a  correspondent 
^ting  to  the  head  of  the  agricultural  division  of  the  Patent-office,)  has  a  West 
India  sugar  mill  of  two-horse  power  in  constant  operation,  and  grinds  canes  for 
b  own  and  several  adjoining  counties.  He  charges  fifty  cents  per  gallon  for 
Bisking  vfm^  for  others  from  their  canes,  and  sells  his  own  at  one  dollar  per 
gillon.  So  he  will  soon  get  back  his  $600  spent  for  his  mill,  and  he  has  already 
tmed  the  laugh  at  his  alksged  '<  folly."  He  is  making  barrels  of  syrup  every 
itkj,  and  has  a  foil  bank  of  large  boilers  at  work.  He  will  have  his  begaswe 
■■dt  ioto  papeBSi   -He  weigh&biaoMMS  and  keeps  cooniff  his  prodacts. 
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.    TSGBTATIOff  IH  HIGH  UTITUDES. 

Bayard  Taylor,  in  narrating  his  second  visit  along  the  coast  of  Nom 
1857,  (his  first  visit  having  been  but  a  few  weeks  previoos,)  remarks  : — 

^  I  was  particularly  struck,  during  the  return,  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
mer — ^the  flying  leaps  with  which  she  clears  her  short  course.  AmOBi 
Lofodens  the  potatoes  were  coming  into  blossom,  and  the  rye  and  barier 
head  ;  the  grass  was  already  cut  in  many  places  and  drying  on  poles,  ao 
green  of  the  woods  and  meadows  showed  the  dark  rich  character  of  the  son 
lands.  Owing  to  this  rapidity  of  growth,  all  the  more  hardy  varieties  of  Yi 
bles  may  be  successfully  cultivated.  Mr.  Thomas  informed  me  that  hh 
and  beans  at  Elaafiord,  (latitude  seventy  degrees  north,)  grew  three  indi 
ttoentyfour  hours !  and  that  although  planted  about  six  weeks  later  than 
about  Christiana,  came  to  maturity  at  the  same  time.  Here  is  another  pc 
illusion  dispelled.    What  are  all  the  marvels  of  tropical  growth  to  this  T' 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 

HATlVmr  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  HEW  TORE. 

From  the  official  publication  of  the  census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  \ 
we  derive  the  following  statements  concerning  the  jlace  cfhirOi  of  the  popvl 
of  the  State  a|;  that  period.  No  inquiries  into  the  nativities  of  the  popul 
of  the  State  were  made  until  the  census  of  1845,  when  there  were  report 
bom — 


Id  State  of  New  York. , 

New  England  States 

Other  States  and  Territories  of  United  States. 

Mexico  and  Sooth  America , 

Great  Britain  and  its  possessions 

France 

Germany 

Other  European  countries 

Nativities  not  reported , 


Namber. 

P« 

1,894,278 

or 

228,881 

88.642 

977 

277^90 

10,619 

49,668 

8,222 

60,428 

In  1850  the  deputy  marshals  were  required  to  enter  the  name  of  the  Sti 
Territory,  or  of  the  government,  in  which  each  person  was  bom.    In  coode 
these  returns,  only  tl^  following  was  ascertained  concerning  the  State  of 
York:— 

Bon  in  Number.  pii 

State  of  New  York 2,092,076      or 

Other  States  and  Territories  of  United  States 296,764 

Forei^  countries 666,224 

Nativities  not  reported 4,271 

In  the  census  of  1855  there  was  required — the  county,  if  in  the  State 
State  or  Territory,  if  in  the  United  States,  or  the  foreign  conntry  in  whidi 
person  was  bora. 

The  tendency  of  emigration  in  the  State  is  westward^  as  is  most  811111 
shown  by  comparing  the  population  of  almost  any  county  in  the  ei 
one  in  the  westem  part  of  the  State.    The  following  are  examples : — 


In  Steuben,  bom  in  Otsego 1,178 

Livingston,     *'     WashiogtoiL..  868 

Jeflerson,       "     Montgomerj.  1,602 

"     -"-....  104 


In  Otsego,  bora  m  Steobeo 

Washington,  "  Livingstoo. . . 
Moot^mery,  «  Jellbrson .... 
HarkiuMr,^        «     Qwimt. 


f  •  •■•• 


Tfae  nnmber  an^ 
the  8e?eral  sections 

New  York...  •• 
OooDacticat.. . . 
HaMBchasetta.. 

Vennoot • 

KHampshigra.. 
Bbode  laUad.. . 

V.Ei«.SUte8^.' 
lew  Jerae^r.. . . 

PttDijlvaDUL.. 


Stafiitict  qf  Poptdation^  ek. 

peroeotages  of  the  population  of  the 

of  the  UDion  and  in  foreign  countries, 


68,691 
57.086 
64,266 
14,941 
11,787 
688 
207,589 
40,891 
81,472 


Percent 
or  64.077 
1.868 
1.648 
1.566 
0.481 
0.889 
0.168 
6.014 
1.164 
0.907 


Southern  States 

Ohio 

Michigan 

niinoia 

Wisconsin 

Indiana 

Other  States.... 
United  States.. 
At  sea  Aunk'n. 
For'n  countries. 


or 


State  in  1855, 
are  as  follows : 

Nmnber. 

18,124 

6,266 

8,418 

1,255 

1.168 

606 

188 

2,528.444 

17,749 

922,019 


8Mi 

born  in 

Per  cent 
0.878 
0.151 
0.098 
0.086 
0.088 
0.017 
0.005 

72.906 
0.512 

26.585 


MORTAUTT  Iff  AMERICAS  COMMERCIAL  CITIB8. 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  published  its  annual  compilation  of  the  records 
of  mortality  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston,  according  to 
which  it  appears  that  the  general  health  was  better  in  1857  than  in  1856  in  all 
the  cities  except  New  York,  where  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inter- 
oents.    We  have  rearranged  the  figures  from  the  Bulletin  as  follows : — 


AooaBGATi  MoaTALrrr. 


Dtitlu  reported  ia 
1868 

m4 

isu 

18(6 

1857 


8TATI8TI0B 


Oottomptioo 

OoQTolsiOOS 

Cholera 

Cholera  iafiintom 

Cholera  morbos 

l)iarrb<Bt. 

DyMoteiy 

ScirletfeTor 

T^Dhoid  it  typhus  fever.. 
luammatioD  of  lungs.. . 

fioiall  poK 

XiTinuiis 

fitai-bom 

Other 


TotaL 

Under  5  years. 


N«w  York. 

PhiUdelphia. 

Beltimore. 

Boston. 

21,864 

9,750 

5,117 

4,869 

28,468 

11,811 

5,988 

4,418 

23,107 

10.509 

5,447 

4,080 

21,496 

12,090 

5,677 

4,170 

28,870 

10,950 

5,524 

4,005 

or  paoMimofT 

DISBASBS  IN 

1857. 

2,877 

1,585 

762 

776 

1,610 

589 

91 

117 

10 

1 

• . 

1 

1,486 

686 

402 

286 

58 

10 

10 

7 

615 

116 

17 

29 

826 

208 

181 

94 

1,868 

727 

855 

429 

284 

204 

96 

105 

1,097 

529 

96 

198 

417 

69 

84 

2 

1,628 

498 

.  • 

81 

1,646 

570 

488 

« 

10.158 

5.419 

8,047 
5,524 

1,880 

28,870 

10,950 

4,005 

7,862 

5,520 

1,674 

955 

POPULATION  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

An  Austrian  statbtician  recently  published  a  classification  of  the  people  of 
^  Empire  of  Austria.  The  last  census  stated  the  population  at  36,398,354. 
Of  this  number  the  dominant  race  yields  the  smallest  proportion,  there  beln^^  less 
^  eight  millions  of  German  subjects  of  the  Emperor.  The  Sclavonic  race 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  empire,  being  nearly  fifteen  millions  in  number.  The  Asiatic 
^lihei,  under  Austrian  rule,  are  betweoi  five  and  six  millions,  and  of  these  the 
^^yars  in  Hungary  are  the  chief  portion.  The  Austrian  army,  which  in  its 
^^plete  state  nomben  648,000  men,  is  stated  to  be  the  largest  army  in  Europe 
^  tttual  service. 

•  In  Beston  th«  stfIl>Wra  v  aot  voporlstf. 
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PROGRESS  OF  POPUUTIOff  II  CA9ADA. 

The  Montreal  Herald  recently  published  a  synopsis  of  the  ceosos  of  1851,  a 
companied  by  an  estin^ate  of  the  increase  of  population  since  that  census  wi 
prepared.  That  estimate  was  based  upon  returns  sent  in  from  Upper  Canac 
Mnnicipalities,  in  1856  and  1857,  to  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistic 
In  Lower  Canada  some  such  returns  were  sent  in  1856,  and  one-seventeenth  addi 
for  the  increase  of  the  past  year,  which  is  perhaps  too  large  an  addition,  tarn 
the  previously  established  rate  of  increase  has  been  about  4  per  cent  or  l-25i 
per  annum.  Making  this  deduction,  however,  there  is  much  cause  for  congnl) 
latinn  in  the  approximate  estimates  thus  arrived  at,  baBed  in  part  upon  antbent 
returns,  and  in  part  upon  careful  calculations.  The  population  of  Canada  ma 
be  safely  stated  at  almost,  if  not  quite,  two-and  a-half-millions.  When  it  is  n 
membered  that  in  1848  the  population  of  the  United  Provinces  was  aboa 
1,500,000,  the  rate  of  increase  in  ten  years  is  indeed  something  to  boast  of.  Two 
thirds  added  to  the  population  of  a  country  with  such  variety  of  soil  and  climat 
in  that  time  is  without  precedent  The  increase  of  the  United  States  during  tb 
10  years  ending  1850,  was  35^  per  cent,  that  of  Upper  Canada  during  thell 
years  from  1841  to  1851, 104^  per  cent,  and  now  for  the  whole  Province  sine 
1848,  it  is  65  to  70  per  cent,  or  nearly  double  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  Unitei 
States.  The  third  of  a  century  is  generally  reckoned  as  a  generation.  Dnriii 
that  period  the  population  of  Canada  has  increased  from  582,000  to  2,500,00C 
or  more  than  twice  doubled  itself.  In  fact,  population  of  Canada  doubles  itael 
in  rather  less  than  15  years.  If  that  ratio  of  increase  be  continued,  Canada  wil 
have  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  2O,00O,C0O  of  inhabitants. 

FACTS  ABOUT  FAtflL?  BfAMES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  following  facts  are  from  an  interesting  article  on  the  family  nomenclatun 
of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Registrar-General  o 
England : — 

The  indexes  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  for  17i  years,  contain  more  thai 
21,000,000  names.  In  England,  Smith  is  by  far  the  most  common  name,  wbik 
In  Wales  the  name  of  Jones  predominates.  During  the  period  above  named 
the  records  of  both  England  and  Wales  show  286,037  persons  named  Smith, 
282.900  named  Jones. 

Of  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  }853,  one  person  in  73 
named  Smith,  one  m  76  was  a  Jones,  one  in  115  was  a  Williams,  and  one  in  14{ 
a  Taylor,  one  in  162  a  Davies,  and  one  in  174  a  Brown. 

Over  half-a-million  of  the  whole  population  were  named  Smith  or  Jones. 

Of  the  21,000,000  names  rQg[istered,  a  greater  number  began  with  the  letter  I 
than  with  any  other  letter,  being  11  in  every  100  names;  the  letter  H  was  oex 
in  number,  9.5  in  each  100  ;  letter  S  8.9  in  each  100  ;  W,  8.7  ;  0,  7.9,  etc. 

In  England,  there  is  a  very  great  diversity  of  surnames,  in  Wales  there  an 
veiT  lew.  Probabfy  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Wales  could  be  mustetw 
under  less  than  100  difTerent  surnames.  Of  these  the  following  are  the  mog 
numerous,  and  in  the  order  given  : — Jones,  Williams,  Davies,  Evans,  Thomas 
Roberts,  Lewb,  Hughes,  Edwards,  Lloyd,  etc. 

The  above  facts  reifer  to  England  and  Wales  alone,  and  do  not  include  Irelan 
and  Scotland. 

In  this  country,  with  a  mixture  of  all  nations,  an  examination  of  the  i^saO} 
names  would  show  quite  dififerent  results.  Will  not  some  lover  of  the  CBriM 
loiok  up  the  Bubjeei  here  T 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


H0TH11I8   TO    PAT. 

The  Boeton  Morning  Post  has  a  parody  on  "  Nothing  to  Wear,"  suggested  by 
the  fiDancial  revulsion  of  the  past  year.  We  confess  that  wo  can  form  a  better 
estimate  of  arithmetic  than  of  the  numbers  of  the  Sacred  Nine  Verses  to  sail 
ov  ''parish/'  which  mast  partake  of  the  shop ;  and  as  that  is  not  the  most  in. 
ipiriDg  theme  for  the  muse,  the  reader  will  not,  either  in  original  contributions  or 
lelectioos,  expect  to  find  a  flowing  verse  or  the  most  lofty  soul-stirring  inspira- 
tkn:— 

Nothing  to  wear  and  nothing  to  eat, 
Are  nothing  at  all  to  shinning  the  street — 
There's  nothing  worth  singing  at  this  time  of  day, 
But  the  glorious  freedom  of  "  Nothing  to  Pay." 

My  friend  round  the  corner,  you  see  by  his  look. 
Is  compelled  to  take  care  of  both  sides  of  the  book  ; 
While  his  neighbor  next  door  is  so  radiant  and  gay 
You  may  bet  on  your  life  he  has  "  Nothing  to  Fay. 


ft 


John  Smith  in  his  office  sits  calm  and  sedate ; 
The  wave  has  submerged  him,  he  yields  to  his  fate ; 
His  notes  have  laid  over,  they're  out  of  the  way ; 
For  some  time,  at  least,  he  has  "  Nothing  to  Pay." 

Tim  Noolan,  his  porter,  from  o'er  the  sea, 
Is  as  free  from  all  care  as  a  lark  or  a  bee ; 
Tim  blesses  the  gods,  as  he  moistens  his  clay. 
That,  unlike  his  employers,  he's  "  Nothing  to  Pay." 

The  8chool-boy  who  sighs  for  the  beard  of  a  man, 
And  to  be  independenl  as  soon  as  he  can, 
May  comfort  himself  that,  wbate'er  the  delay, 
Until  twenty-one  he  has  •*  Nothing  to  Pay." 

The  maiden  who  weeps  for  the  false  one  that's  gone. 
And  left  her  deserted,  abandon 'd,  alone, 
Has  this  consolation — though  lovers  will  stray, 
Lovely  damsels,  unlike  them,  have  **  Nothing  to  Pay." 

The  soldier  who's  gone  to  the  land  of  the  sun 
To  fight  against  Sepoys  or  demons — all  one- 
Is  lucky  at  least,  as  he  comes  from  the  fray 
Minus  arms,  minus  legs,  that  he's  '*  Nothing  to  Pay." 

The  pauper  in  poor  house,  who  lives  without  care. 
Provided  with  food  and  with  raiment  to  wear, 
May  chuckle  once  more,  that  while  others  defiray 
His  expense,  he  only  has  "  Nothing  to  Pay." 

But  a  truce  to  all  jesting — if  matters  don't  mend 
Very  soon,  Heaven  only  knows  where  they  will  end — 
But  this  much  is  certain — there'll  be  in  the  Bay 
State  (perhaps  there's  already)  the  "  Devil  to  ray." 

TOL.  xxxvm. — ^HO.  II.  11 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  1  BUSINESS. 

The  folIowiDg  letter,  which  was  not,  we  presume,  designed  for  publication,  ask- 
ing our  advice  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  an  occupation  in  life,  is  from  a  young 
man  in  New  York,  who  gives  us  his  address  and  present  position.  He  indicates 
a  course  which,  if  carried  out,  could  not.  under  ordinary  circumstances,  fail  of 
securing  success.  Our  young  friend  will  find,  scattered  over  the  last  thirty-aevCT 
volumes  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine^  and  in  a  little  volume  we  published  in  the 
spring  of  1856,  entitled  "  Worth  and  Wealth  ;  a  Variety  of  Mercantile  Morals  and 
Maxims,"  gleaned  from  our  own  and  the  experience  of  others,  hints  and  sugges- 
tions which  may  be  of  service  to  him  and  others  who  may  seek  similar  advice. 
Fbikman  Hunt  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine:-^ 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  Magazine  for 
three  years  past,  and  have  great  confidence  in  your  judgment  of  mercantile  a&ira. 
I,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  and  asking  your  advice  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  business  or  pursuit  to  follow  through  life.  You  ur^e  the  necessity 
of  a  young  man  adopting  some  one  pursuit  to  which  he  should  give  all  his  atten- 
tion, if  be  would  be  successful  in  the  commercial  world.  I  am  23  years  of  age,  of 
ordinary  qualifications ;  I  understand  book-keeping  and  the  general  routine  of 
business ;  I  am  industrious,  energetic,  and  persevering,  with  a  large  bump  of 
order.  These  combined  with  a  good,  robust  constitution,  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
would  make  at  least  a  moderate  man  of  business.  The  branches  of  business  I 
prefer  are  hardware,  drugs,  groceries,  ship-chandlery,  produce,  or  any  other  good 
staple  business  in  which  there  is  least  fluctuation.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  any 
fancy  business.  As  a  general  thing,  they  are  overdone.  I  am  both  willing  and 
able  to  work,  and  want  a  pursuit  where  industry,  activity,  and  perseverance  are 
required,  and  by  their  application  I  can  advance  myself.  I  am  just  commencing 
the  world  pooVf  and  wish  to  know  which  business  of  the  above  you  think  I  woold 
be  most  successful  at.  Or  if  you  could  suggest  any  other  business,  where  tb^re 
is  a  wide  field  for  self-promotion,  I  would  feel  much  obliged.  1  have  been  in  the 
patent-medicine  business  for  eight  years  past,  and  now  want  to  do  something 
more  useful,  both  for  myself  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  besides,  I  desire  to  lead 
a  good  and  useful  life.  I  feel  that  I  could  make  my  way  through  the  world  suo- 
cessfuly  if  I  was  only  on  the  right  track.  I  am  sorry  for  having  trespassed  oo 
your  valuable  time,  but  as  you  have  devoted  your  life  to  the  advancement  of  the 
mercantile  community,  I  hope  you  will  look  over  the  liberty  taken  by  one  of  its 
humblest  members.  BespectfuUv  yours,  etc. 

P.  MoQ. 

Mercantile  life  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  the  surest  path  to  competence  or  for- 
tune. The  gains  of  trade  may  be  large,  and  the  temptation  to  hazardous  enter* 
prise,  a  beach  on  which  many  a  noble  ship  is  stranded. 


WEBSTEE'S  DlcnONlRT  AlfD  SPELUffO  BOOK. 

According  to  the  Springfield  Republican,  it  appears  that  the  Meriams  sent  i 
quantity  of  Webster's  dictionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  A  few  days  sinei 
they  received  an  order  for  a  second  supply,  to  consist  of  the  unabridged  am 
the  school  edditions,  and  also  for  a  quantity  of  Webster's  spelling  book.  TIm 
number  of  copies  of  Webster's  spelling  book  sold  since  its  first  publication,  i 
greater  than  the  present  population  of  the  whole  United  States — men,  women 
and  children.  Six  copies  have  to  be  produced  every  minute  for  ten  hours  each  di^ 
to  meet  the  demand.  The  Appletons,  who  have  recently  become  the  publisher; 
of  this  popular  book,  state  that  they  have  just  received  an  order  for  1,000  oopie 
of  it  from  Constantinople.    There  is  hope  for  Turkey  yet 
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COMMERCIAL  TOWNS— STOCK  GAHBLIVO. 

Ib  raoniDg  over  the  appropriate  and  eloqaeDt  address  of  Edward  Etrrett, 

^fcrethe  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Buffalo,  Octbber  9,  1857, 

ve  met  with  the  following  paseages  relating  to  topics  falling  within  the  province 

of  oar  **  parish.**    Mr.  Everett  has  the  happj  power  of  harmonizing  all  the  great 

interests  of  the  world.     No  "  pent  up  Utica  contracts"  his  comprehensive  vision. 

He  would  have  (with  all  sound  political  or   social  economists)  Agriculture, 

tfaoofafctare,  and  Commerce,  move  on  in  brotherlyharmony— they  form  a  Trinity 

iQ  Unity,  which  neither  can  dissolve  without  suffering  the  pains  and  penalties 

of  a  broken  law,  as  stable  as  any  in  creation.     We  quote  from  the  address  of  Mr. 

E.  as  follows : — 

**  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  manifold  importance  of  great  commercial 

towns  in  our  social  system.    They  are  not  the  mere  result  of  calculation  ;  they 

^Tow  op  by  an  irresistible  necessity.    The  intenser  life  which  springs  from  their 

«tem  competition  undoubtedly  performs  a  most  important  office  in  the  progress 

of  civilization.    The  faculties  are  sharpened  by  the  direct  contact  and  collision 

^  kindred  minds.    The  great  accumulations  of  capital,  which  almost  exclusively 

%Mke  place  in  commerce  and  the  occupations  connected  with  it,  exercise  an  aii- 

powerfal  influence  in  the  community,  and  are  felt  in  all  its  enterprises.    The  social 

sympathies  gather  warmth  and  force  from  the  generous  conta^^ion  of  congenial 

natures.     Bat  society  is  in  its  happiest  state  when  town  and  country  act  and 

veact  upon  each  other  to  mutual  advantage ;  when  the  simpler  manners  and 

purer  tastes  of  rural  life  are  brought  to  invigorate  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 

■Mtropolis,  and  when  a  fair  proportion  of  the  wealth  acquired  iQ  the  city  flows 

Imck  and  is  invested  in  landed  improvements  ;  transferring  cultivated  tastes  and 

liberal  arts  from  crowded  avenues  and  ringing  pavements  to  the  open,  healthful 

<onntry,  and  connecting  them  with  its  substantial  interests  and  calm  pursuits. 

In  acknowledging,  as  I  do  most  cheerfully,  the  important  relations  of  city  life 
mad  commerctal  pursuits  to  the  entire  social  system  oi  the  country,  I  leave  of 
course  oat  of  the  account— I  have  no  words  but  of  abhorrence — for  the  organized 
conspiracies,  swindling  and  plunder,  which  exist  side  by  side  with  the  legitimate 
transactions  of  the  stock  exchange.    It  is  not  one  of  the  least  perplexing  anoma- 
lies of  modem  life  and  manners,  that  while  avowed  and  thus  far  honest  gambling 
(If  I  may  connect  those  words)  is  driven  by  pablic  opinion  and  the  law.  to  seclude 
Itself  from  observation  within  carefully  tyled  doors,  there  to  fool  away  its  hundreds, 
perhaps  its  thousands  in  secret — discredited,  iufamous-^blasted  by  the  anathemas 
of  deserted,  heart-broken  wives  and  beggared  children — subject  at  all  times  to 
t^  fell  swoop  of  the  police — the  licensed  gambling  of  the  brokers'  board  is  car- 
ried CD  in  the  face  of  day ;  its  pretended  sales  of  what  it  does  not  own,  its  pre- 
tended purchases  of  what  it  does  not  expect  to  pay  for,  are  chronicled  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  to  the  extent  of  millions  in  tne  course  of  a  season,  for  the  cruel  and 
dishonest  purpose  of  frightening  innocent  third  parties  into  the  ruinous  sacrifioe 
of  bona  JUe  property,  and  thus  making  a  guilty  profit  out  of  the  pablic  distress 
vid  the  mia  of  thousands. 

MBRCAVTILB  HAllflOOD. 

The  fluui,  according  to  the  TYikune,  that  brings  his  whole  power  of  economy 
te  bear  in  saving  a  drop  at  the  spigot,  while  his  barrd  is  leaking  beyond  all  ao- 
ooeot  at  the  bungfaole,  is  the  short-sighted  individual  who  stops  his  paper  or  Mi 
idvertising  because  trade  is  dull  and  times  are  hard.  Never,  says  our  cotempo- 
rsiy,  tloip  advertising  as  long  as  you  continue  in  business.  The  merchant,  or 
■stafiMtnrer,  who  evinces  the  most  pluck  and  energy,  under  the  present  pressori^ 
win  be  most  respected  for  his  vim  and  courage  now,  and  secnre  a  reputation  te 
Mahood  and  entorprise  that  will  be  serviceable  to  him  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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JIIAfi5A!f IMOUS  ACT  OF  A  BROIBR. 

Start  Dot,  gentle  reader  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  at  the  caption  of  thi 
paragraph,  for  we  have  a  case  to  show  that  evcD  a  broker  may  be  magDaDimoui  i 
moDCj  matters.  The  occurreDce  is  related  in  the  New  Orleans  Crescent^  and  r 
ccntly  transpired.  The  Crescent  says,  that  Mr.  Lefevre,  a  wealthy  sugar  planti 
of  Liafoarche,  died  recently  without  issue — his  wife  having  preceded  him  to  tl 
grave.  His  estate  was  appraised  at  about  $700,000.  A  few  days  since  bis  wi 
was  opened,  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  the  whole  of  his  posscssioo  to  i 
divided  equally  between  two  gentlemen  of  this  city — one  a  nephew  to  his  wil 
and  the  other  the  broker  who  had  transacted  his  business  in  this  city,  a  maD 
no  wise  related  to  him  only  in  the  way  of  his  business.  To  the  astonishment 
bis  friends,  this  broker,  on  finding  that  he  had  being  made  legatee  to  half  the  Ci 
man's  estate,  (9350,000  at  least.)  went  before  a  notary  public  and  renounced  M 
whole  legacy,  making  it  over  in  favor  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  in  Franc 
consisting  of  nephews  and  nieces  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  all  boa 
bly  situated  in  life.  The  old  man  had  previously  made  a  will  in  which  his  Frend 
relatives  were  handsomely  remembered  ;  but  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  them 
not  long  ago,  for  some  reason  known  only  to  himself,  he  tore  the  will  to  piece 
and  wrote  a  new  one,  leaving  evwythiug  to  his  wife's  nephew  and  his  broker,  m 
above  stated. 

He  came  to  this  country  when  young,  a  poor  hatter ;  but  prospering  in  hi 
business,  and  finally  marrying  a  lady  of  wealth,  he  went  into  the  sugar  culture 
and  progressed  so  well  that  a  few  years  more  might  have  made  him  a  millionairf 
The  broker  who  so  magnanimously  renounced  his  share  of  the  estate  gave  as  hi 
reason  for  so  doing  that  he  was  already  as  rich  as  he  wished  to  be,  and  fdt  so  in 
dependent  that  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  say  that  ma; 
part  of  his  fortune  was  not  of  his  own  making.  His  independence  will  certaial 
be  heartily  blessed  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  We  would  give  the  gentle 
man's  name  were  we  not  satisfied  that  he  claims  no  merit  for  his  act,  and  has  n 
desire  to  be  publicly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

GLOUCESTER  THE  FISH  METROPOUS  OF  THE  UfflTEB  8TATE& 

Gloucister,  as  everybody  knows,  is  in  Massachusetta.  The  Gloucester  TVft 
graph  expresses  the  sanguine  opinion  that  Gloucester  is  destined  to  beeome  th 
acknowledged  headquarters  of  the  American  fisheries  before  many  years  ha? 
run  their  course.    It  says : — 


"  Upon  the  principle  that  the  big  fish  eat  up  the  little  ones — in  the  same 
ner  that  Boston  has  swallowed  Salem  and  all  neighboring  commercial  conuDimi 
ties,  and  somewhat  after  the  style  in  which  New  York  will  eat  up  the  prospecti? 
gains  of  Boston  commerce,  by  stealing  away  her  East  India  and  China  trad 
altogether,  and  monopolizing  the  steam  communication  with  likirope — in  thi 
way  Gloucester  will  quietly  stow  away  in  her  capacious  maw  all  the  fishing  io 
terests  of  New  England  ,  and  the  thing  is  so  far  advanced  now  that  nothing  ou 
stop  the  final  consununation  of  the  work.  Several  reasons  combine  to  brioi 
about  this  (to  us)  important  result.  We  are  the  oldest  fishing  community  extanl 
and  have  always  had  the  benefit  of  a  good  harbor,  enterprising  men,  audi 
knowledge  of  the  ropes  generally,  that  warrants  the  success  oi  our  fisheries  orei 
all  competitors.  We  have  the  t)est  fleet  of  vessels  afloat,  and  four  thoasaod  aai 
now  on  board  of  them  ;  and  this  year  more  men  have  come  here  to  ship  for  fishiu 
voyages  than  ever  before,  and  but  few  of  them,  we  believe,  came  in  vain.    ThM 
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i«  of  itself  an  indication  of  the  high  repute  in  which  oar  vessels,  our  packers,  and 
ODr  skippers  are  held  abroad,  and  already  some  towns  on  Cape  Cod,  feeling  the 
ioevitabie  rush  of  things  this  way,  seem  almost  persuaded  to  abandon  the  fish- 
ine  basioess  altogether.  So  we  learn.  At  this  time  we  are  hopeful  of  a  profit- 
»ble  year's  bvisioess  for  our  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  are  coming 
^oog  DOW  with  good  fares  and  fat  fish,  and  the  certainty  of  high  prices  will  not 
be  coQDted  od  in  vain,  for  oar  market  is  the  broad  continent,  and  our  competitors 
Dflt  oomeroos  eoough  to  affect  us  at  all.** 


HOW  80MB  BAViS  ARE  STARTED  II  WBSTERlff  STATES. 

We  give  the  following  for  what  it  is  worth.  Doubtles  many  banks  have  been 
"g<>t  Dp  "  by  anpriocipled  knaves  in  Western  States,  as  well  as  in  other  sections 
of  the  Union  ;  since  rascality  knows  no  distinction  of  latitude  or  longitude.  The 
Milwaakee  Sentinel  states,  that  the  following  letter  was  actually  received  from 
parties  in  the  city  of  New  York  :— 

Nkw  YotK,  No—  WftlUtraet,  July  2, 1857. 

Dear  Sie  : — Understanding  from  some  of  your  friends — now  on  a  visit  to  this 
dty—that  you  are  desirous  to  start  a  bank  under  the  free  banking  law  of  Wis- 
'  coDgiD,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  you  our  services  to  forward  your  views. 
Ha?iD^  had  great  experience  within  the  past  five  years  in  ''  getting  up  "  banks 
ui  lodiaoa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  even  in  Wisconsin,  under  the  free  banking 
lat8  of  those  States,  we  are  quite  sure  your  interests  would  be  served  by  em- 
ployipg  us  to  get  in  operation  one  for  you. 

Without  wishing  or  designing  to  disparage  our  neighbors,  (some  of  whom  are 
^QRfaged  io  the  same  business,)  we  would  say  that  to  make  a  bank  move  on  suc- 
CQs^ly  there  is  much  wisdom  to  be  displayed  in  its  organization,  which  has  not 
been  displayed  by  those  we  have  alluded  to ;  for  out  of  forty- three  they  were  in- 
(tnunental  in  ^  getting  up,"  in  Indiana  forty-one  have  failed,  while  of  those  we 
ha?e**ffot  Dp"  (twenty-seven,)  only  fourteen  have  failed.  We  have  made  it  our 
ptrticalar  study  to  organize  *'  free  banks."  and  hence  our  great  success  ;  and  if 
pwtiee  who  desire  to  **  get  up  "  banks  will  be  governed  by  the  advice  we  give, 
(id  oar  private  circulars,)  there  is  no  danger  but  the  proiector  of  the  bank  will 
fflake  Dioney ,'  and  it  is  to  the  projector's  interest  we  only  look. 

It  will,  sir,  cost  vou  but  little  to  get  up  a  bank  with  $100,000  capital,  secured 

by  stock.    With  the  addition  of  the  retaining  fee,  $2,000,  as  above  mentioDcd, 

aboDt  $3,000  for  plates  and  notes,  and  $5,000  placed  in  our  hands  as  a  margin 

for  the  $100,000  stocks,  we  can  manage  to  put  it  in  successful  operation. 

Yours  respectfully, 

O.  P.  R. 


COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISE  OF  A  MERCOAVT  IIT  WISCOVSflf. 

By  the  following,  from  the  Appleton  (Wis.,)  Crescenly  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
People  living  along  the  Lower  Pox  River  und  Improvement,  are  looking  forward 
^  extensive  commercial  ventures.  The  Mr.  Hutchinson  alluded  to,  has  recently 
porcbased  a  large  interest  at  Appletcn  : — 

.^r.  Hutchinson  contemplates  embarking  heavily  in  a  new  and  important  trade, 
J^:~-the  purchase  of  grain  and  flouring  it  bv  the  water  power  of  Appleton,  and 
2*  exporting  it  via  Green  Bay  and  the  Welland  Oanal  to  Nova  Scotia,  where 
p^r  always  commands  a  higher  price  than  in  the  New  York  market.  Then 
^M  the  vessel  with  choice  lumber  and  ship  to  the  West  Indies;  returning  with 
*  cargo  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  salt.  In  this  way,  making  two  trips  round  per 
T^  from  Green  Bay,  via  the  Fox  and  Wolf  rivers,  the  merchants  of  all  the  river 
1^8  can  buy  their  sugar  as  low  as  at  Chicago,  besides  an  important  saving  in 
^  iiem  of  tfaosportatioii. 


3^2.  MercantiU  MiacellanH*. 

RSeKLBSS  LEHDIire  AiSD  INDORSIIIG. 

John  Grioo,  the  retired  milHoDaire,  book  publisher,  and  bookseller,  sends  « 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  pen  of  a  cotemporary  : — 

A  great  many  cautions  are  given  to  the  public  which  are  sure  not  to  be  heedcA 
In  such  times  as  these  we  are  all  ready  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  folly  of  attempt-' 
ing  to  live  by  the  wits ;  on  the  results  of  extravagance,  and  the  duty  of  going" 
to  work  to  earn  our  bread ;  on  the  madness  of  doing  a  large  business  on  mere 
credit,  and  a  variety  of  similar  points  ;  and  in  these  lectures  we  give  just  that 
counsel  which  is  unwelcome  when  it  is  needed.  But  if  we  say  be  careful,  id 
future,  when  you  trust,  to  whom  you  give  credit  on  goods,  and  to  whom  you  lend 
your  money  or  your  indorsement,  we  may  perhaps  reach  many  minds  with  as 
acceptable  piece  of  advice.  Foolish  borrowing  must  be  mainly  prevented  by  the 
refusal  to  lend  carelessly.  Men  must  be  put  to  sober  work  and  economy,  chiefly 
by  necessity.  Precept  will  do  but  little.  When  a  man  finds  that  he  cannot  bor- 
row easily  he  will  turn  his  attention  to  earning. 

In  the  eagerness  to  do  business,  we  are  tempted  to  send  off  large  amounts  of 
property  in  a  very  unsafe  way.  We  enjoy  the  excitement  of  large  sales,  even  il 
we  have  only  promises  for  our  pay.  We  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  favorable 
side,  and  to  expect  that  the  buyers  wil?  be  as  good  as  their  word.  We  deem  it 
enterprising  and  bold-spiritrd  to  send  off  the  goods  and  hope  for  the  best,  but  id 
this  business  fervor  we  go  quite  too  far.  We  stimulate  each  other  to  excessife 
trusting,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a  vast  amount  of  property  is  scattered 
abroad  and  consumed,  without  ever  being  paid  for.  The  indorsement  hallocfDa- 
tion  proceeds  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  The  love  of  making  a  dashing 
movement  extends  to  the  helping  of  others  by  signing  for  them.  The  fever  is 
contagious.  Thus  it  is  with  all  the  forms  of  lending.  Only  a  few  cool  and  wary 
men  are  proof  against  it,  and  they  are  reproached  in  times  of  credit  prosperity. 
But  the  community  needs  to  learn  a  lesson  of  them — not  to  be  selfish,  and  hara, 
and  extortionate,  but  to  abstain  from  incautious  lending.  A  venturesome  style 
of  giving  credit  may  appear  magnanimous  at  the  time,  and  be  applauded,  but  it 
tempts  the  borrower  into  a  ruinous  course,  and  prepares  the  way  for  reversee 
and  bitter  disappointment.  The  credit  system  now  and  then  helps  a  poor  young 
nan  to  make  a  fortune,  but  how  many  does  it  lure  on  into  pitfalls  and  oyer  pfe- 
cipiees.    A  destructive  kindness  is  that  which  lends  too  freely. 


INC^USH  NICETY  IN  BUSINESS. 

I  think  the  most  curious  fact,  says  an  anonymous  writer,  taken  altogether,  thai 
I  have  ever  heard  of  the  electric  telegraph,  was  told  me  by  a  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  You  may  have  heard  of  it.  It  may  have  been  in  print ;  I  am  sore 
it  deserves  to  be.  Once  upon  a  time,  then,  on  a  certain  Saturday  night,  the  folks 
at  the  bank  could  not  make  the  balance  come  right  by  just  £100.  This  is  a  se- 
rious matter  in  that  little  establishment.  I  do  not  mean  the  cash,  but  the  mistake 
in  arithmetic — for  it  occasions  a  world  of  scrutiny.  An  error  in  the  balancing 
has  been  known,  I  am  told,  to  keep  a  delegation  of  clerks  from  each  o£Bice  at 
work,  sometimes,  through  the  whole  night.  A  hue  and  cry,  of  course,  was  made 
after  this  £100,  as  if  the  old  lady  in  Threadneedle- street  would  be  in  the  Gazetts 
for  want  of  it.  Luckily,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  the  clerk,  (in  the  middle  of  a 
sermon,  1  dare  say,  if  the  truth  was  known,)  felt  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  darl 
through  his  mind  quicker  than  any  flash  of  the  telegraph  itselt  He  told  the 
chief  cashier  on  Monday  morning,  that  perhaps  the  mistake  might  have  occurred 
in  packing  some  boxes  of  specie  for  the  West  Indies,  which  had  been  sent  to 
8outha0>pton  for  shipment.  The  suggestion  was  immediately  acted  upon.  Here 
was  a  race — lightning  against  steam,  and  steam  with  eight-and-forty  hoora  t^ 
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•^rt  pVeo.  Instantly  the  wires  asked,  "  wSether  such  a  vessel  had  left  the 
^bor?"  "Just  weighing  anchor,"  was  the  reply.  "Stop  her  I"  frantically 
•iioated  tiie  telegraph.  It  was  done.  "  Have  np  on  deck  certain  boxes  marked 
•0  Md  80 ;  weigh  them  carefully."  They  were  weighed ;  and  one,  the  delinquent, 
^  foand  heavier  by  just  one  packet  of  a  hundred  sovereigns  than  it  ought  to  be. 
"'hi  her  go,"  said  the  mysterious  telegraph.  The  West  India  folks  were  debted 
with  just  £1(K)  more,  and  the  error  was  corrected  without  ever  looking  into  the 
boxes  or  delaying  the  voyage  an  hour.     Now,  that  is' what  may  be  called  "  doing 

•  *  mm. 


ft 


THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 
According  to  the  London  Lancet,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Parliamentary  i 
lioo  in  1857,  Earl  Shaftesbury  pressed  for  a  reply  to  some  questions  he  had  previ- 
OQsIy  asked  in  reference  to  the  disgraceful  opium  trade  with  China,  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  disastrous  results  of  the  Eastern 
policy  of  the  authorities  in  Leodenhall  street  had  not  then  been  revealed,  or  it  is 
probable  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  narrate  the 
ttoentric  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  government  before  investigating  the 
groDDds  of  accusation  against  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  this  nefarious  practice 
of  importing  opium  into  China,  in  defiance  of  the  decided  and  wise  refusal  of  the 
Emperor  to  allow  its  introduction.  As  the  trade,  however,  was  a  profitable  one, 
its  iDJorious  results  to  the  people,  and  the  deliberate  insult  to  the  authorities 
implied  by  its  continuance,  did  not  disturb  the  conscience  of  John  Company. 
And  yet,  when  definite  charges  were  brought  against  them,  and  they  were  ac- 
eosed  of  sanctioning  this  reprehensible  sort  of  smuggling,  these  charges  were  actu- 
>lly  Bobmitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  East  India  Directors,  and  their  opinion 
■ought  as  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  evidence  tending  to  inculpate  the  con- 
duct of  the  company.  The  result  precisely  corresponded  to  that  which  we  might 
<izpect  from  sfiectionately  consulting  the  wishes  of  an  accused  criminal  as  to 
what  evidence  he  would  prefer  omitted  on  his  trial.  For  it  was  announced — 
JBst  at  the  fag  end  of  the  session,  when  noble  lords  were  restlessly  longing  to 
celebrate  the  great  festival  of  St.  Grouse,  and  were  too  weary  to  ask  many  ques- 
tions—that the  whole  case,  as  **  amended  by  the  Board  of  Directors ! "  had  been 
■obmitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown ;  the  result,  of  course,  being  an 
opioioD,  *'  that  there  was  no  illegality  in  the  cultivation  or  sale  of  opium  by  the 
East  India  Company  ;  and  with  regard  to  its  export  to  China,  which  had  gone 
on  from  a  period  dating  long  before  the  present  century,  though  they  were  of 
opiDion  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  treaty  with  China  in  that  respect,  it 
^ght  be  well  to  make  some  alteration,  otherwise  the  company  might  not  appear 
to  be  acting  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  which  might  lead  to  re- 
iQonstranccs."  That  is  assuredly  an  elastic  kind  of  legislation,  which  demands 
VI  enormous  yearly  expenditure  for  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  and  at  the  same 
^  sanctions  (or  at  least  winks  very  hard  at)  a  traffic  whose  sole  object  is  to 
K^  pelf  by  brutalizing  and  debasing  human,  beings. 

A  GREAT  COMMERCIAL  E1ITERPRI8E  III  flOLLAND. 

A  gigantic  enterprise  is  now  going  on  in  Holland,  being  nothing  less  than 
IMiing  op  two  anna  of  the  sea,  and  replacing  them  by  a  navigable  canal  for 
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merchant  vessels  of  the  largest  baAhen.  By  this  operation,  an  extent  of  land  of 
14,000  hectares  (35,000  acres)  of  the  finest  qnalitj,  will  be  gained  from  th« 
Scheldt.  This  canal,  which  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  two  years,  crosses 
the  Island  of  Sub-Beveland,  between  the  villages  of  Hanswert,  on  the  western 
branch  of  the  Scheldt,  and  Wemerdinge.  on  the  eastern.  It  will  be  ten  killome- 
tres  (siz-and-a-qoarter  miles)  in  length,  and  provided  with  towing  paths  on  both 
sides,  and  aqneducts  and  other  works  reqaisite  for  draining  off  the  waters.  Thers 
are  t  >  be  locks  at  both  ends  of  the  canal,  with  wet  docks  of  a  thousand  square 
metres  each.  Outside  the  locks,  there  will  be  ports  about  sixty  metres  broad, 
and  swivel  bridges  are  to  cross  the  canal  at  several  points.  The  dams  are  to 
rise  four  metres  above  high  water  mark.  A  double  railway,  commencing  at 
Flashing,  touching  at  Middleburgand  Goes,  and  terminating  at  Bergen-op-Zoom 
is  to  run  along  their  sides  on  beams  ten  metres  in  breadth  and  one-and-a-hali 
metres  above  high  water  mark.  By  this  railway,  Flushing  will  be  brought  intc 
immediate  communication  with  all  the  railways  of  Grermany. 

PICTURE  OF  AN  ILLINOIS  BANK. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  in  concluding  a  letter  to  that 
journal,  thus  describes,  how  graphically  wc  cannot  say.  an  Illinois  bank  in  1867  : — 

A  frame  house,  a  counter,  so  high  that  you  can  barely  lay  your  wrists  on  tin 
sharp  edges  of  it,  and  so  narrow  that  but  one  man  can  approach  at  a  time.  TIm 
specie  scoop  hangs  high  up,  like  the  laws  of  Nero,  but  unlike  them,  covered  with 
cobwebs,  i  our  check  is  canceled  in  deadly  silence.  You  hear  some  fumbIio|^ 
behind  a  green  screen.  A  package  of  shinplasters.  as  thick  as  a  bull's  horn,  and 
twenty-five  cents  in  silver,  is  banded  you  for  your  inconsiderable  check.  T)m 
bundle  is  tightly  laced,  the  notes  are  inside,  so  that,  with  the  other  inconveniences, 
you  can  hardly  count  them.  You  open  the  bundle  and  sift  out  the  Tinkham's 
Almond-trees,  and  Wisconsins,  and  you  are  peremptorily^told,  *•  No  use  in  assort- 
ing ;  that  is  all  that  you  can  get."  You  say — ♦'  Please,  then,  return  me  my 
check.'*  Answer — "  Your  check  is  already  canceled."  This  is  the  return  mad« 
you  by  the  best  of  them  for  gold  advanced  on  grain.  Had  the  grain  gone  down, 
you  would  have  had  it,  but  having  gone  up,  they  return  you  such  shinplasters  for 
your  advances  in  gold,  or  stand  suit. 

COMMERCIAL  MORALITY  IN  IRELAND. 

The  editor  of  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  ^'Mercantile  Journal"  records  the  honorable 
conduct  of  two  yourg  men  as  an  instance  of  the  high  commercial  integrity  whidi 
influences  the  great  mass  of  merchants  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Mr.  David  Thomp- 
son, late  of  Maghera,  died  in  the  year  1848,  after  a  tedious  illness,  during  which 
his  affairs  became  embarrassed.  He  was  in  considerable  debt  at  the  time  of  hn 
death.  His  two  sons,  David  and  James,  some  years  afterwards,  sailed  for  Aus- 
tralia, which  they  reached  in  safety  ;  and  after  three  or  four  years  of  severe  toil, 
and  having  endured  many  hardships,  they  accumulated,  by  their  industry,  a  sum 
lofBcient  to  pay  off  the  debts  due  by  their  father,  which  amounted  to  betweeo 
£1,100  and  £1,200.  On  their  return  home,  they  sent  a  circular  to  each  of  their 
father's  creditors,  requesting  a  statement  of  their  accounts ;  and  they  have  since 
paid  every  demand  in  full.  Some  of  the  creditors  wished  to  make  a  return  fo? 
such  honest  and  honorable  conduct,  by  presenting  each  of  them  wiih  a  service  of 
plate ;  but  this  they  firmly  but  respectfully  declined.  Both  young  gentlemen 
have  again  sailed  for  Melbourne,  taking  with  them  a  new  and  powerful  qiutfti 
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cnishiDg  machine,  mannfactared  by  Messrs.  Rowan  k  Son,  of  York-street  Foun- 
<fry,  QDcter  their  own  inspection.  All  our  readers  will  join  heartily  in  our  wishes 
^t  their  prosperity  will  be  such  as  their  very  honorable  conduct  deserves. 

COMMERCE  OF  APIA,  JVAVIOATOR'S  ISUVDS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Department  of  State,  residing  at  Apia,  Navigator's 
Islands,  furnishes  the  following  information  in  relation  to  the  commerce  of  that 
pface.  We  condense  from  the  letter,  as  furnished  to  the  Union  by  the  Depart^ 
iDeDt  of  State  : — 

"  Cocoa-nut  oil,  which  is  the  chief  article  of  export,  is  shipped  annually  to  the 
amount  of  300  tons ;  this  is  purely  Samoan,  and  does  not  include  such  oil  as  may 
be  brought  hither  from  Tonga,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  shipment  for 
foreign  ports.  Sidney  and  Valparaiso  are  the  two  chief  markets  for  this  article. 
The  value  of  the  merchandise  annually  imported  here  in  return  for  the  oil  shipped 
away,  and  also  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  islands,  is,  as  nearly  as  I  am  able 
to  ascertain,  960.000,  consistmg  of  general  assortments;  tobacco,  and  cutlery, 
axes,  etc.,  are  chiefly  of  American  manufacture  ;  the  goods,  groceries,  and  spirits 
are  principally  British  ;  from  Java,  Manilla,  and  China,  through  Sidney,  the  place 
is  supplied  with  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea.  The  proportions  of  American  merchandise, 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  is  about  as  1  to  3  of  the  whole  amount — 
tte  whalers  invariably  leaving  a  portion  of  merchandise  in  payment  for  their  sup- 

Slies.  The  consumption  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  is  very  fluctuating, 
epending  as  much  upon  the  ability  as  the  willingness  of  the  natives  to  purchase. 
Dnrin^  their  wars,  which  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  break  out,  a  large  amount 
of  their  producing  force  is  wasted.  In  time  of  peace,  where  trade  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  legislation,  the  demand  for  foreign  goods  is  one  that  graduallV*  in- 
creases. As  one  want  is  satisfied,  others  arise,  and,  from  step  to  step,  they  will, 
in  such  a  case,  materially  extend  the  consumption.  Their  ridiculous  social  sys- 
tem, however,  interferes  greatly  with  the  progress  of  general  commerce.  The  old 
men  of  the  district  can  at  any  time,  and  do,  for  a  period  varying  from  three  to 
nine  months,  or  more,  prohibit  the  sale  of  oil,  vegetables,  and  fruit  to.  and,  in  fact, 
cause  an  entire  cessation  of  intercourse  with,  foreigners,  as  was  the  case  at  Savaii 
nntil  within  the  last  week,  and  as  is  now  the  case  at  Tutuila,  where,  for  the  last 
Dine  months,  the  natives  have  refused,  and  steadily  persist  in  refusing,  to  sell  ex- 
cept at  such  prices  as  amount  to  a  total  extinguishment  of  trade.  The  average 
price  of  cocoaruut  oil  here  for  the  quarter  has  been  from  980  to  $100  per  ton  ; 
the  oil  is  bought  by  the  pound  sterling,  and  payment  is  made  in  dollars,  at  $5  to 
the  pound.  It  is  always  bought  without  casks.  There  are  no  duties  leviable 
^  nor  prohibitory  regulations  of  any  description.  The  port  charges  are, 
Wbor  dues  $4  to  96,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  Pilotage,  98  to  910, 
*  single  charge  for  in  and  out,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  At  present  the 
unoant  of  capital  employed  in  this  group  is  more  than  will  yield  profitable  returns 
to  all,  and  although  the  produce  sent  hence  meets  with  ready  sales  in  Australia 
And  South  America,  yet  such  is  the  competition  that  a  business  must  be  very 
economically  conducted  to  pay.  The  field  is  completely  occupied  by  traders  of 
^  nations." 

MERCANTILE  FORTUNE. 

Some  years  ago  an  examination  was  made  of  all  the  accounts  kept  by  one 
of  the  Philadelphia  banks  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
tt  a  question  of  mercantile  statistics,  what  had  been  the  average  fate  of  the  de- 
positors as  regarded  their  success  in  life.  The  result  was  so  remarkable  as  to  be 
<feierviDg  of  careful  study  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  every  flash  of  the 
telegraph  is  tinged,  not  with  light  but  with  gloom.  Of  the  whole  number, 
leventy.five  per  cent  had  failed,  or  become  so  trammeled  with  debt  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  business. 
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THE  SAFETY  OF  IVYESTM BVT8  Iff  REAL  ESTATE. 

We  agree  with  the  economical  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  that  in  the 
long  run,  those  men  get  to  be  the  richest,  as  all  past  experience  proves,  who 
invest  most  of  their  surplus  capital  in  good  mortgages  and  real  estate.  It  is 
astonishing  how  fast  a  fortune  accumulates,  even  at  six  per  cent,  if  dividends  and 
rents  are  invested  quarterly,  or  even  semi-annually.  Investments  in  real  estate 
securities,  rarely,  or  never,  bring  loss ;  and  hence,  there  is  no  drawback  on  the 
ccHnpounding  of  interest.  The  fact  is  notorious,  that,  of  the  Philadelphia  familiei 
which  were  rich  a  century  ago,  only  those  remain  rich  that  keep  the  bulk  of  their 
wealth  in  real  estate.  No  business  man  can  aflford,  for  any  long  period,  to  pay 
two  per  cent  for  money.  To  demand  such  high  rates,  is,  therefore,  not  sound 
policy  in  the  capitalist ;  and  the  history  of  the  rich  in  this,  or  any  other  city,  if 
traced  back  a  hundred  years,  affords  abundant  proofe  of  this.  It  is  wiser,  belie?* 
us,  not  to  "  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs." 

FRAUDS  15  THE  PORT  WIffE  TRADE. 

A  great  sensation  has  been  caused  at  Oporto  by  the  discovery  of  extensive 
frauds  in  the  wine  trade.  It  appears  that  mixtures,  to  represent  port  wine,  are 
manufactured  in  England  and  Hamburg,  and  sent  out  in  ships  to  Oporto,  when, 
by  means  of  falsified  certificates,  the  mixtures  are  imported  into  England  as  port 
wine.  About  three  thousand  pipes  of  these  mixtures  are  now  in  London.  Ten 
pipes  of  the  mixtures  have  been  seized  by  the  customs,  at  Oporto,  on  board  a 
ship*  from  England.  The  captain  declared  he  had  the  pipes  on  board  merely  to 
give  the  wine  the  benefit  of  a  sea  voyage.  The  mixture  has  been  tested,  and 
found  to  be  a  composition  of  bad  alcohol,  molasses,  and  the  essence  of  tar.  The 
Portuguese  authorities  refuse  to  give  up  the  ten  pipes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  they  would  have  been  imported  into  England  and  sold  on  the  veritable 
production  of  the  Douro  shipped  at  Oporto. 

OUT  OF  DEBT)  OUT  OF  TROUBLE. 

A  man  who  is  out  of  debt  is  out  of  trouble.  Trouble  is  but  the  synonym  of 
debt  If  you  wish  for  peace,  make  it  with  your  creditors.  That  done  and  yoar 
conscience  will  go  to  bed  in  repose.  Of  all  causes  that  give  men  the  horrors — 
not  excepting  three-cent  trash  liauors — nothing  has  one-half  the  potency  of  this 
diabolical  debt.  Men  who  have  bad  experience  in  this  matter,  will  indorse  what 
we  assert  It  is  the  satanic  in  man.  It  takes  a  sensitive  man's  vitality  riirht 
out  flat,  and  leaves  him  nowhere  and  nothing.  And  yet  there  are  some  men  who. 
by  force  of  circumstances,  or  a  perversion  of  nature,  or  something  else  more  or 
less  operative  and  marvelous,  are  head-over-heels  in  debt  constantly,  nnd  who 
continue  to  lead  cool,  and,  apparently,  most  agreeable  lives.  But,  with  most 
people,  it  is  quite  the  reverse.    They  are  only  out  of  trouble  when  out  of  debt. 

ADULTERATED  WAX. 

Of  all  the  adulterators  of  merchandise,  the  French  are  the  most  ingenious.  In- 
deed, so  much  like  the  genuine  article  are  their  chemical  mixtures,  that  it  ia 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  false.  The  French  Government 
recently  published  a  notice  warning  merchants  to  be  on  their  guard  in  their  pn^ 
chases  of  wax  from  the  Portuguese.  It  appears  that  the  province  of  Angoea 
annually  exports  to  Europe,  through  the  port  of  Lisbon,  1,500,000  arrobas  o( 
virgin  wax.  A  recent  discovery  has  been  made  that  some  foreign  heavy  sub- 
stance has  been  introduced  into  the  wax  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  buyece. 
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l-M^rried  or  Single.    By  the  author  of  **  Hope  Leslie,"  "  Redwood,"  **  Home," 
etc    III  a  vols.,  12030.,  pp.  500.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Misg  Sedgwick's  long  literary  career  has  been  genuinely,  and  in  the  best  sense, 
American,  and  this,  witnout  attaching  any  undue  importance  to  mere  nationality, 
we  deem  high  praise.  Her  novels  have  reflected  the  various,  and  often  incon- 
grooas,  aspects  of  our  American  life  and  social  relations ;  her  didactic  works 
have  taught  the  duties  growing  out  of  them,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  De- 
mocnujy — the  duties  of  rich  and  poor,  of  domestic  and  employer.  Of  this,  her 
last  novel,  it  might  be  prniae  enough  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
long  \Ui  of  her  admiraole  works.  Its  pages,  full  of  life,  action,  conversation, 
and  character,  present  pictures  of  American  life  in  city  and  country,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  social  question,  now  occupying  the  minds  of  our  thinkers,  which  is  not 
touched  upon  and  Illustrated.  Nowhere,  we  are  persuaded,  can  there  be  found 
truer  pictures  of  our  American  country  IJfe,  and  the  city  sketches  are  very  vivid. 
Bat  the  leading  idea  of  this  story  U  the  dignity,  the  independent  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity and  usefulness  of  unmarried  womanhood.  These  are  shown  in  the  spirited, 
hi^htoned  character  of  Grace  Herbert,  who  vindicates  the  honor  of  maidenhood 
by  rejesting  an  unworthy  man,  although  rich,  and  remaining  unmarried  until  sho 
i«  twenty-five  I  But  the  old  question,  which  yet  is  ever  new,  presented  in  the 
title  of  the  story,  older  than  St.  Paul,  and  which  neither  he  nor  Miss  Sedgwick 
c&n  claim  to  have  entirely  solved,  can  seldom  be  settled  by  pure  intellect  or  pure 
seotitnent  How  often  would  the  balance  waver  did  not  sensuous  passion  strike 
the  scale.  **  Raphael  blushed  to  own  that  even  angels  love."  We  are  treated 
to  BO  much  of  the  high,  strong,  and  intense  in  the  fictions  of  the  day,  that  to  us 
there  is  real  refreshment  in  Miss  Sedgwick*s  cheerful  and  life-like  pages.  They 
breathe  the  breathy  of  life  and  reality ;  they  please,  after  Jane  Eyre  and  Uncle 
"I^oin.  Their  tone*is  that  of  an  earlier,  perhaps  a  purer,  taste  in  fiction,  such  as 
tnarked  the  era  of  Scott  and  Edgeworth. 

2.— Li/^  Howard's  Journal.     By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sioournkt.       12mo.,  pp.  343. 
New  York  :  Harper  k  Brothers. 

This  little  volume  contains  several  hundred  detached  paragraphs — the  journal 
of  a  girl  in  school,  and  in  the  early  relations  of  domestic  life ;  and  exhibits,  we 
presume,  the  experiences  and  reflections  of  the  authoress,  who,  in  her  social  and 
oental  life,  may  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of  New  England  female  charac- 
^.  The  elementary  details  in  "Lucy  Howard's  Journal  "  involve  "principles 
or  affections  which  have  given  to  New  England  homes  stability  and  comfort,  as 
Veil  as  that  affluence  of  virtue  which  has  enabled  them  to  cast  freely  to  the 
yoQng  West  germs  that  cause  its  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose." 

3'~*  Why  and  What  am  I.  The  Confessions  of  an  Inquirer.  In  Three  Parts. 
Part  I.  Heart  Experience ;  or,  the  Education  of  the  Emotions.  By  James 
Jackson  Jarvis,  author  of  "Art-Hints,"  "Kiana,"  etc.  Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson  k  Co. 

We  have  known  Mr.  Jarvis  personally  for  many  years — as  a  resident  of 
Honolulu,  the  editor  of  the  government  paper  of  that  "  kingdom,"  and  as  the 
"Qthor  of  a  work  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  as  the  writer  of  several  articles, 
onginally  published  in  the  early  volumes  of  this  Magazine,  on  the  commerce 
^'^d  resources  of  those  islands.  The  present  treatise  partakes  more  of  the  spec- 
ulative and  metaphyHical  than  any  of  the  author's  former  publication.s  He 
>^ema  to  possess  more  than  ordinary  versatility  of  talent  or  thought,  and  writes 
|ike  one  who  enters  into  his  studies  with  earnestness.  His  works,  as  we  take 
1^  from  the  number  and  variety  that  have  appeared  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  have  been  succea&ful,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  at  least. 
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4. — T^tf  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  from  its  origin  in  Greece.  By  O. 
H.  Lewes.    8vo.,  pp.  801.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Go. 

The  plan  of  this  comprehensive  work,  by  the  popular  essayist  and  biographer 
of  Goethe,  is  peculiar.  The  history  of  philosophy  is  traced,  not  as  a  system  or 
succession  of  systems  so  much  as  the  mental  biography,  as  it  were,  of  the  men 
who  have,  in  successive  ages,  advanced  new  doctrines,  reviewed  old  ones,  and 
then  contributed  to  the  mass  of  opinions,  in  relation  to  the  mind  and  its  power, 
the  origin  of  ideas,  the  possibility  and  certainty  of  knowledge,  which  we  call 
philosophy.  In  part  first,  the  loves  of  the  Greek  philosophers  are  given.  In 
part  second,  the  course  of  modern  philosophy  is  traced  through  Des  Cartes  and 
Locke  to  Fichte,  Comte,  and  the  living  thinkers.  Mr.  Lewes' plan  seems  to  ex- 
clude any  theory  of  philosophy  as  governing  the  views  of  the  writer,  bat  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is  a  disciple  of  the  positive  philosophy,  and  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  his  inquirers,  or  rather  his  narrative,  necessarily  leads  him,  as  he 
thinks,  is  that  philosophy  is  impossible ;  that,  in  other  words,  all  attempts  to 
prove  the  absolute  truih  of  ideas,  outside  of  and  apart  from  the  senses,  are  fu- 
tile. Mr.  Lewes  is  full,  lucid,  and  animated;  free  from  pedantry,  and  at  the 
same  time  accurate  and  learned.  Those  who  desire  to  know  enough  of  the  his- 
tory of  past  philosophical  opinion  to  understand  its  present  aspect,  will  find  his 
book  a  useful  manual. 

5. — Dynevor  Terrace ;  or,  the  Clue  of  Life.  By  the  author  of  "  The  Heir  of 
Redclyffe."  Li  two  volumes.  12mo.,  pp.  316,  319.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

Miss  Yonge,  although  but  little  known  among  the  masses,  is  the  author  of 
some  eight  or  ten  different  works,  among  which  we  may  enumerate  several 
which  have  been  reproduced  in  this  countrv  by  the  Appletons,  viz.,  the  **  Heir 
of  Redclvffe,"  "  Heartsease,"  the  "  Daisy  Chain,"  the  "  Castle  Builders,"  •*  Rich- 
ard  the  Fearless,"  the  "  Two  Guardians,*'  •*  Kenneth,  or  the  Rear  Guard,"  and 
*•  Lances  of  Lynwood."  Few  women  have  written  with  more  vigor,  or  displayed 
as  much,  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  term,  masculine  power.  She  has  her 
own  "  parish  "  of  readers,  as  our  friend  Willis  would  say,  and  that  **  parish  " 
seems  to  have  been  large  enough  in  this  country  to  secure  the  republication  of 
at  least  eight  works  from  her  prolific  pen. 

6. — Practical  Housekeeper:  a  Cyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy,  eomprising 
five  thousand  practical  Receipts  and  Maxims.  Illustrated  with  five  hundred 
engravings.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Ellbt,  author  of  the  *'  Women  of  the  Ameriean 
Revolution."    8vo.,  pp.  699.    New  York  :  Stringer  &  Townsend. 

We  suppose  that  Mrs.  Ellet  knows  as  much  about  *the  practu»d  bearings  of 
her  five  thousand  receipts  and  maxims  as  we  do.  She  is  a  literary  lady,  and  has 
written  some  clever  stories  and  histories.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  she  got 
hold  of  a  good  collection  of  these  things,  and  has  displayed  good  taste  and 
sound  judgment  in  the  arrangement  of  her  materials.  She  has,  to  quote  from 
her  preface,  (judiciously  written  and  well  considered,)  reduced  to  practical  rules 
the  best  theories  of  France  concerning  an  extensive  range  of  household  duties. 
The  various  departments  are  arranged  with  cleverness  and  method.  A  carefully 
prepared  index  will  direct  the  inquirer  to  every  important  fact  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  book  for  inexperienced  housewives,  and  as  such  we  commend  it 
to  all  young  ladies  who  have  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  wives  and  mothers. 

7. — The  Psalms  of  lAfei  a  Composition  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  Chants,  Anthems, 
etc.,  embodying  the  Spiritual,  Progressive,  and  Reformatory  Sentiment  of  the 
present  Age.     By  John  S.  Adams.     12mo.,  pp.  262.     Boston :  Bela  Marsh. 

This  volume,  prepared  by  a  gentleman  of  the  new  school  of  modern  Spiritu- 
iilists,  consists  of  selections  of  poetry  and  hymns  from  writers  of  every  school. 
The  most  "  orthodox  "  or  "  evangelical  '*  have  been  ushered  into  this  temple  of 
Spiritualism,  by  the  clever  adaptation  of  the  compiler.  He  has  certainly  grouped 
in  this  book  a  fine  collection  of  Spiritual  poetry,  and  set  it  to  harmonious  musie. 
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&— r%0  L^e  and  Labors  cf  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hopkins  GdllaudeL  l2fD0.,  pp. 
440.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  extensively  known,  especially  in  the  new  de- 
IMirtment  of  deaf  and  dumb  instractor,  which  he  inaugurated  and  carried  to 
higher  perfection  in  his  own  school  than  it  had  attained  even  in  the  Pariuan 
Afljlnm,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  his  own  education  in  the  language  of 
aigns.  The  author  had  access  to  all  the  materials  witnin  reach,  whether  in  man- 
aseript  or  in  print,  and  appears  to  have  made  a  free  use  of  selections,  as  well 
from  his  occasional  discourses  and  contributions  to  the  educational  preiss,  as 
from  his  extensive  private  correspondence.  Few  men  have  done  more  for  their 
mce,  and  this  volume  contains  a  full  and  comprehensive  account  of  his  life  and 
labors.    The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.    The  first  embraces  the  period  of 

his  early  life  and  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  deaf  mute  education.  The  editor, 
as  he  modestly  calU  himself,  has  given,  we  are  persuaded,  a  truthful  **  memorial 

of  his  friend  and  classmate." 

9. — Lessons  from  the  Great  Biography.  By  James  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  F.  L.  S., 
author  of  *  Life  in  Earnest,"  '•  Mount  of  Olives,"  **  Happy  Home,"  etc.  New 
York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  a  learned  theologian,  and  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
works  of  a  highly  religious  character.  The  contents  of  the  present  volume 
were,  for  the  most  part,  given  to  his  own  congregation  as  specimens  of  the  Gos- 
pel story,  mainly  couched  in  the  author's  own  words.  The  work  is  divided  into 
four  parts.  In  the  first  is  given  the  early  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ,  referring 
to  nis  pre-existence,  appearance  before  the  advent,  the  advent,  Bethlehem,  the 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  scene  in  the  wilderness.  The  second  part  re- 
lates to  the  several  miracles ;  the  tliird  to  the  discourses ;  the  fourth  to  **  inter- 
views;" and  closes  with  **  Final  Glimpses,  or  the  Risen  Redeemer." 

10.— Life  Studies  ;  or.  How  to  Live.  Illustrated  in  the  Biographies  of  Bunyan, 
Tersteeger,  Montgomery,  Perthes,  and  Mrs.  Winslow.  By  the  Rev.  Joun 
Baillie,  author  of  *^  Memoirs  of  Hewitson,"  &c.  New  York  :  Robert  Car- 
ter k  Brothers. 

We  have  ever  regarded  biography,  when  truthfully  and  judiciously  written,  as 
among  the  most  entertaining  and  at  the  same  time  instructive  reading,  especially 
for  the  young.  The  fire  biographical  sketches  in  this  volume  repreMcnt,  in  the 
order  stated,  John  Bunyan,  the  Good  Soldier;  Gerhard  Tersteeger,  the  Chris- 
tian Laborer;  James  Montgomery,  the  Christian  Man  of  Letters;  Frederick 
Perthes,  the  Man  of  Business ;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Winslow,  the  Christian  Mother. 
They  exhibit,  in  an  agreeable  form,  the  Christian  life  and  character  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  and  varied  aspects,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  opening  capac- 
ities of  the  young. 

U — The  Way  Home.    New  York:  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  little  volume,  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious 
element  It  was  originally  printed  for  private  circulation,  but  at  on  urgent  re- 
<lUi;»t  from  many  quarters,  it  has  very  properly  been  reproduced  for  general  cir- 
culation. 

^2. — The  Englishman  in  Kansas;  or,  Squatter  Life  and  Border  Warfare.  By 
T.  H.  Gladstoivb,  Esq.,  author  of  the  "  Letters  from  Kansas  in  the  London 
Times,"*  With  an  Introduction,  by  Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  author  of  **  A 
Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  ^'  A  Journey  through  Texas,"  etc. 
16mo.,  pp.  328.    New  York :  Miller  k  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  a  kinsman  of  the  distinguished  ez-Chancellor  of 

th«  Exchequer  of  England,  visited  Kansas  at  a  moment  of  interest  in  its  history. 

His  opportunities,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Olmsted,  the  American  editor,  (who 

prefaces  the  work  with  an  elaborate  introduction,)  were  good.    As  a  stranger, 

be  occupied  a  neutral  position,  and  appears  to  have  used  his  opportunities  calmly 

•nd  diligently. 
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13. — Lectures  on  Temperance,  By  Eliphalbt  Nott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President 
of  Union  College.  With  an  Introdaction,  by  Taylor  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Greek  in  Union  College.  Edited  by  Amasa  McCot,  late  editor  of  the 
*"  Prohibitionist."     12mo.,  pp.  341.     New  York :  Sheldon,  BlakemaD  k  Co^ 

Besides  the  preface  and  introduction  by  the  editor  and  Professor  Taylor  Lewis, 
this  Yolame  contains  nine  lectures  from  the  veteran  president  of  Union  College. 
The  first  lecture  is  preliminary  to  a  question  of  temperance  and  intemperance. 
The  second  points  out  the  remedy  for  the  evil ;  the  third  presents  the  Bible  his- 
tory and  argument;  in  the  fourth  the  inquiry  is  extenoed  to  what  Dr.  Nott  is 
pleased  to  call  profane  writers;  lecture  five  is  devoted  to  the  sacramental  use  of 
wine ;  in  lecture  six  abstinence  from  wine  is  urged  on  the  ground  of  expediency ; 
lecture  seven  is  devoted  to  the  abominable  adulterations  of  liquors;  in  lectures 
eight  and  nine  the  doctor  applies  the  moral  and  natural  laws  to  the  use  of  strong 
drink.  In  the  tenth  lecture  we  have  an  appeal  to  the  traffickers  in  strong  drinks. 
The  eleventh  and  last  lecture  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  volume,  and  a  general 
appeal  in  behalf  of  temperance.  These  lectures  of  Dr.  Nott  are  worthy  of  a 
careful  consideration ;  and  if  the  evils  of  intemperance  are  ever  overcome,  it 
must  be  by  appeals  to  the  reason  and  common  sense  of  mankind. 

14.— Lt/ff  Pictures :  from  a  Pastor's  Note-Book.  By  Robert  Turkbull.  12mo. 
New  York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co. 

Mr.  Turnbull  has  sought  to  invest  religion  with  literature.  His  "  Christ  in 
History,"  "  Genius  of  Scotland,"  and  other  simitar  works,  partake  of  this  char- 
acteristic.  **  Life  Pictures,"  including  narratives,  conversations,  letters,  and  **  so 
forth,"  is  to  bring  out  in  concrete  form  the  **  true  idea  of  the  inner  life."  The 
subjects  of  these  **  life  pictures "  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  denomination  to 
which  the  author  belongs;  but  three  or  four  of  them,  he  tells  us,  "are  from 
other  Christian  folds.  Simple  facts,  however,  are  narrated,  without  sectarian 
reference  or  polemical  aim." 

15. — The  Legal  Adviser ;  or.  How  to  diminish  Losses,  avoid  Law-suits,  and 
save  Time,  Trouble,  and  Money,  by  conducting  Business  according  to  Law, 
as  Expounded  by  the  best  and  latest  Authorities.  By  Edwin  T.  Freedlbt, 
author  of  *' A  Practical  Treatise  on  Business,**  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  397.  Phila. 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Mr.  Freedley,  the  compiler  of  the  present  volume  has  been  very  successfal  ho 
preparation  of  practical  works,  designed  rather  for  the  mercantile  than  the  pro- 
fessional classes.  He  does  not  propose  to  aid  in  making  every  *'  man  his  owi 
lawyer,"  but  to  infuse  habits  of  caution  and  circumspection,  and  teach  the  iiii< 
skilled  to  be  less  bold  in  attempting  themselves  that  which  can  only  be  well 
done  by  an  experienced  and  skillful  lawyer.  The  work,  which  covers  a  widi 
field  or  legal  investigation,  is  compiled  mainly  from  the  decisions  of  the  MmH 
jurists  and  mercantile  law  writers. 

16.— TA«  Olive  Branch ;  or,  White  Oak  Farm.    12mo.,  pp.  329.    Philadelphia 
J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co. 

The  author  of  this  story  maintains  that  the  Scriptures  recognize,  **  beyond  al 
doubt,  cavil,  or  disnute,"  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  Southen 
States.  But  the  New  Testament  law,  he  argues,  like  the  statutes  of  the  OU 
Testament,  allows  no  oppression,  crueltv,  or  wrong.  The  slaveholder  will  agiw 
with  the  author  in  the  last  proposition,  but  the  abolitionist.  Christian  or  iDbd«l 
will  not  admit  the  first 

17. — Mia  and  Charlie;  or,  a  Week's  Holiday  at  Bydale  Rectory.  With  lUw 
trations  by  Birket  Foster.    New  York  :  ^bert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

A  book  that  will  be  read  during  the  holidays  of  Christmas  and  New  Yem 
and  indeed  at  any  time,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  by  children  from  eight  to  fiflMi 
years.    It  has  some  very  pretty  illastrations. 
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18.- Worerfey  Novels.    Household  Edition.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  stagnation  of  business,  the  paralysis  of  almost  every 
branch  of  trade,  in  which  the  book  business  suffers  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
mioy  others,  Ticknor  &  Fields  continue  uninterruptedly  the  issue  of  their  un- 


Heari  of  Mid-Lothian,  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Ivanhoe,  and  the  Monastery 
—each  in  two  as  beautiful  volumes  as  ever  adorned  any  household  library  in  the 
land.  We  have  so  often  repeated,  in  this  department  of  our  Magazine,  our  up- 
preciation  of  this  republication  of  Scott^s  matchless  novels,  that  it  seems  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  a  work  of  supererogation  to  say  more  ;  and  in  future  it  will  only 
be  necessary  on  our  part  to  announce  the  regular  issue  of  each  work,  by  way 
of  advertinement. 

19— Stories  and  Legends ;  or.  Travel  and  History  for  Children.     By  Grace 
Greerwood.     18mo.,  pp.  290.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Grace  Greenwood  is  a  most  delightful  and  truthful  writer,  and  whether  writ- 
ing for  the  young,  or  more  advanced  minds,  her  words,  thoughts,  and  utterances 
touch  the  true  emotions  of  pure  and  good  minds.  In  this  volume,  London  Parks 
and  Gardens,  the  Greenwich  Hospital,  Hampton  Court,  a  Journey  from  England 
to  Ireland,  and  many  other  scenes  of  interest  and  attraction,  are  gracefully  and 
graphically  described. 

^.--Exploring  Expedition  during  the  years  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842. 
Madeira,  Brazil,  Southern  Cruise,  Chili,  Peru,  Pornutu  Group.  By  Charles 
Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition,  Member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  etc.  With  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  numerous  Wood 
Cuts.    Royal  8vo.     New  York :  George  P.  Putnam. 

This  great  American  work  was  first  published  in  1844,  and  this  is  the  first  of 
the  five  volumes  now  in  course  of  republication  bv  Mr.  Putnam.  It  is,  beyond 
^(question,  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  has  ever  been  made  to 
^  geographical  literature  of  a  large  and  interesting  portion  of  the  world.  It 
i*  poblished,  we  believe,  by  subscription,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
PaUiam,  321  Broadway. 

31-- PWiutm's  Railway  Classics, 

We  have  three  volumes  of  this  series  before  ns — all,  we  believe,  that  have  been 
Published.  These  three  volumes  embrace  Washington  Irving*s  "  Tales  of  a 
Traveler,"  and  the  "Sketch  Book,"  and  last,  but  not  least,  "Salmagundi;  or, 
^^  Opinions  of  Lsuncelot  Langstaff,  Esq.,  and  others.''  Washington  Irving's 
^orks  have  all  been  given  to  the  public  in  fine  editions,  and  some  of  them  hand. 
"^Qiely  illustrated.  Will  not  our  friend  Putnam  give  us  a  handsome  edition  of 
Salmagandi  ?"  It  embraces  some  of  the  earliest  and  choicest  gems  of  our 
'^t  writers  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 

^—Lizzie  Maitland.     Edited  by  O.  A.  Brownson.     16mo.,  pp.  240.     New 
Vork :  £.  Dunigan  k  Brother,  (James  B.  Kirker.) 

This  story,  the  production  of  an  American  Catholic  lady,  is  introduced  to  the 
Public  by  our  erudite  friend  Brownson,  some  time  **  infidel,"  "  transcendental," 
^^,  and  finally  a  good  and  acceptable  member  of  "  the  church."  The  idea  was 
"^^gested,  we  believe,  by  some  remark  of  that  gentleman  in  his  very  able  *'  Re- 
^*« vr."  The  object  of  the  story  is  to  "  give,"  so  says  the  fair  writer,  *♦  some  sim- 
P^^  explanation  of  a  few  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  only  those 
J^bich  are  most  frequentljr  assailed  and  misrepresented."  This  she  seems  to 
'^ve  done  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and  that  of  her  learned  god-father.  She  de- 
P^^^cates  the  critics,  and  appeals  to  the  charity  of  good  Catholics,  and  will  feel 
^^tnply  repaid  if,  from  the  whole  mass  a  single  ray  of  truth  shall  find  its  way 
^  the  depths  of  one  earnest  heart." 
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23. — Martin  Chuzzlewit.  By  Charles  Diokbns,  (Boz.)  With  twenty-eigl 
Illustrations,  from  designs  by  Phiz  and  Gruikshank.  In  two  vols.,  l^m* 
Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson. 

Mr.  Peterson  is  giving  us  an  admirable  uniform  edition  of  the  complete  worl 
of  Charles  Dickens,  thus  supplying  a  decided  want  of  the  American  readin 
world.  Of  various  ununiform  editions,  in  every  variety  of  bad  paper  and  typ 
there  was  no  lack,  but  we  wanted  a  complete  edition  to  place  beside  the  Bosto 
Waverley  and  Putnam's  Irving  and  Cooper.  Tois  Mr.  Peterson  is  supplyin 
most  acceptably.  There  is  no  American  edition  of  Dickens  which  approacbe 
it  in  the  quality  of  paper  and  type,  or  in  convenience  of  form.  In  fact,  we  ar 
not  aware  of  any  other  uniform  edition.  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  when  it  first  af 
peared,  was  thought,  we  believe,  to  show  rather  a  falling  off  from  the  freshnea 
and  vigor  of  Pickwick  and  Nickleby,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  bi 
since  rather  gained  than  lost  in  popularity,  and  Pecksniff,  Sarah  Gamp,  and  Mar 
Tapley,  will  always  keep  their  places  in  that  glorious  Pantheon  of  the  comi 
immortals  which  Dickens  has  erected. 

24. — Records  of  the  Revolutionary  War,     12mo.,  pp.  654. 

The  title-pa^e  to  this  volume  is  very  copious,  and  gives  a  very  good  idea  c 
its  contents.  It  is  intended  as  a  book  of  reference  to  Uie  historian  and  schoUu 
and  iurnibhes  the  most  thorough  guide  to  persons  claiming  title  to  land  or  pen 
sions  from  the  services  of  their  forefathers  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  tha 
haw  ever  fallen  under  our  observation.  It  contains,  also,  "  the  names  of  ove 
50,000  officers  nnd  privates  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  should  be  in  th 
hands  of  all  the  descendants  of  the  brave  men  who  fought  under  the  banner  o 
*76,  that  the  noble  actions  of  their  ancestors  may  not  escape  reminiscence  o 
their  descendants,  who  must  retain  this  work  as  a  memento  of  their  brave  deed 
and  patient  sufferings.'' 

25. —  The  Object  of  Life.  A  Narrative  illustrating  the  Insufficiency  of  the  World 
and  the  Sufficiency  of  Christ.  Four  Illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  357.  Nev 
York :  Carlton  &  Porter,  for  the  M.  E.  S.  S.  Union. 

This  is  one  of  the  publications  of  the  London  Religions  Tract  Society,  am 
now  adopted  and  reprinted,  with  slight  alterations,  by  the  Methodist  Sandv 
School  IJnion  in  New  York.  To  say  nothing  of  its  religious  character,  whid 
is  regarded  by  those  best  competent  to  judge  as  ^^  eminently  evangelical  '*  in  it 
sentiment,  we  find  that  its  pictures  of  life  are  graphically  and  truthfully  draws 
and  its  characters  delineated  with  more  than  ordinary  skill. 

26. — Six  Steps  to  Honor ;  or.  Great  Truths  HI  ustrated.  By  Rev.  H.  P.  Andbswi 
author  of  *'The  Sure  Anchor."  16mo.,  pp.  299.  New  York  :  Carlton  i 
Porter,  for  M.  £.  S.  S.  Union. 

This  is  designed  as  a  '^  Sunday-school  book,"  and  is  composed,  as  we  are  tok 
by  the  author,  substantially  of  facts.  The  ''  six  steps  to  honor  "  pointed  oat  am 
illustrated  by  the  author,  are  Obedience,  Truthfulness,  Honesty,  Kindneae,  Bo 
ergy  and  PerHcverance,  and  last,  but  not  least,  true  and  genuine  Piety,  in  whioli 
as  the  poet  says,  we  **  trace  the  source  of  every  Christian  grace."  It  is  replet 
with  incidents  and  anecdotes,  all  illustrative  of  the  '^siz  points." 

27. — OotTs  Message  to  the  Young;  or,  the  Obligation  and  the  Advantages  « 
Early  Piety.  Seriously  urged  upon  Young  Persons,  in  connection  will 
Eccles.  xii.,  1.  By  the  Kev.  George  W.  Letbu&n,  late  Missionary  in  Greece 
12mo.,  pp.  179.    New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  object  of  this  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  to  bring  the  claims  of  religkn 
to  bear  upon  the  young  in  the  way  of  direct  personal  address,  and  in  relation  U 
their  age  and  circumstances.  It  is  written  in  an  earnest  style,  and  will  be  r» 
garded  as  eminently  **  evangelical" 
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in.  I.— DEBTS  AND  FINANCES  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

RriTH    RB7XRBN0E   TO    THSIB    GENSRIX    OOKDITION    AKD    PBOSPKBITT* 


THE  WESTERN"  STATES— ILLINOIS,  (2d  artioia) 

We  now  resume  the  publication  of  a  series  of  papers,  under  the  same  general 
e  prefixed  to  the  present  article,  written  expressly  for  the  Merchants*  MagO" 

e,  by  Thomas  Prentice  Kettell,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  now  and  for  several 
urs  editor  of  the  U,  8.  Economist,  previously  of  the  Democratic  Renew,  etc., 
lOte  ability,  industry,  and  research,  are  fully  evinced  by  these  and  other  con- 
butions  to  the  history  of  the  finances  of  the  United  States.  As  we  have  here- 
fore  stated,  these  articles  contain  the  most  comprehensive  and  reliable  account 

the  debts,  finances,  and  resources  of  the  several  States,  that  have  ever  been 
Qected  in  a  connected  and  convenient  form,  and  are  most  valuable  for  reference, 
<Heot  and  future.  The  first  was  of  an  introductory  and  general  character, 
id  related  chiefly  to  the  State  debts  of  Europe  and  America,  but  also  presented 
irticular  statistics  of  the  debts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Federal  Gk>v- 
nment  of  the  UDited  States.  The  second  commenced  the  account  of  the  in- 
ibted  States  respectively.  For  convenience  of  reference,  wo  give  the  subjoined 
tdez  to  the  series,  showing  the  volumes*  pages,  etc.,  in  which  each  previous 
imber  was  published : — 

tL  YolomiL  Pages.  Number  •£. 

I.  Stata  debts  of  Europe  and  America xvii  466-480  Nov.,  1 847 

t.  Vew  Eoglaod  SUtes.  liaioe,  and  Mass xvil  677-687  Dec,  1847 

I.  Middle  States,  New  York x?ia  248-266  Mar.,  1848 

L            **             Pennsylvania. xz.  266-269  Mar.,  1849 

I           ••             Maryhud xz.  481-498  May,  1849 

^  ,WestMrD  States,  lodiaoa xzl  148-168  Aiig.,1849 

f.  **             Ohio xxl  889-410  Oct,  1849 

L             -             MicUgao ;...  zsiL  181-146  Feb^  I860 

I.             -             nUods xzvil  669-671  Dae.  1862 
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Debts  and  Finances  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  present  article  and  the  last  in  the  aboTe  list 
alike  devoted  to  the  State  of  Illinois.    However,  the  paper  now  published  chi 
consists  of  statistics  of  recent  years,  and  hence  not  embraced  in  the  pre( 
paper ;  and  whatever  portion  of  the  history  of  the  State  is  reproduced  we  d^^ 
desirable  to  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject. 

We  would  also  refer  those  who  may  wish  to  consult  our  other  articles  cd 
State  debts  to  the  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  of  May,  1857,  vo/' 
xxxvii.,  pp.  531-647,  in  which  we  published  the  most  recent  financial  accounts 
of  seventeen  States,  with  lists  of  references  to  all  our  previous  articles  in  regard 
to  those  States.  We  shall  hereafter  publish  a  similar  resume  of  the  financial 
.accounts  of  most  of  the  States  made  up  for  the  last  fiscal  year  preceding  Jannary 
1, 1858,  with  further  lists  of  references.* — Ed.  Meb.  Mao.] 

The  great  State  of  Illinois  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Union 
in  regard  to  its  financial  history,  since  with  great  natural  resources  it 
has  undergone  the  greatest  vicissitudes.    Under  the  influence  of  over- 
wrought credit  it  was  brought  to  insolvency,  from  which  it  has  vigorously 
recovered,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  if  not,  in  fact,  the 
most  prosperous,  of  the  Union  in  respect  of  its  finances.     The  soil  of  the 
State  is  of  the  most  fertile  description,  and  its  situation  such  as  a  glance 
At  the  map  demonstrates  to  be  the  most  favorable  to  commerce.     It  is,  as  ^ 
it  were,  the  counterpart  of  New  York,  since,  like  it,  it  abuts  on  the  great  - 
lakes  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  it  is  watered  by  the  largest  rivers.  ^ 
In  size,  Illinois  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  States  of  the  Union,  having  an 
area  of  55,410  square  miles,  or  35,462,389  acres.    The  general  disposition  j 
of  this  land  by  the  Federal  Government  has  been  as  follows : — 

Area acres    86,462,889 


School  donations. . 
Military  services... 
Indian  reserves.... 
Qovernment  seats . , 
Private  claims,  dec. 

Swamp  lands 

Canal  grant,  (&c... . 
Central  Railroad. . . 
Sold 


1,001.796 

9,060,880 

48,989 

2,660 

811,484 

1,888,418 

690,916 

2,596,000 

20,817,908 


Total  acres, 


86,462,889 

In  1810,  Illinois  had  a  population  of  12,282  souls,  of  which  a  number 
were  French  settlers  on  the  rich  soil  of  the  Illinois  River  valley.  In  1814, 
the  sales  of  land  under  the  Genernl  Government  commenced,  and  they 
had  been  annually  as  follows,  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year : — 


ACRES   LAND  SOLD  ANNUALLY  IN  ILUNOI8. 


1814, 

1815 

1616 

1817 

1818, 

1819. 

1820. 


Acres  sold. 

Pop'n. 

119,681 

12,282 

1821 

104.265 

1822 

188,908 

1828 

177,721 

1824 

220,449 

1826 

69,027 

1826 

18.188 

66,211 

1827 

Acres  sold. 
63,771 
27,264 
59.825 
41,829 
45,655 
81,889 
58,207 


Pop*a. 


•  OoTemors  and  other  otBcials  of  seTersl  of  the  States  are  rerj  prompt  In  fonrardlag  to  as 
«Dplcs  of  their  public  docaments.    We  tmat  that  those  Aram  whom  we  have  not  roeentlj  raoel?a4 
^bttsatians,  will  flamish  them  to  us  at  aa  tarljr  daj.— fitfitor  JVtrcAflnU*  Mag^tiA^, 


lUinma. 


m 


■  •< 


98,402 

209,892 

814,407 

844,677 

856,881 

869,687 

847,888 

2,068.707 

8,088,611 

1,024,920 

700,691 

1,127,408 

888,288 

298,276 

488,826 


167,441 


476,188 


1848 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1866 

1866 

•00 ■•••■••••> 


446,469 
486,997 
481,106 
460,967 
606,802 
899,780 
201,000 
106,012 
288,107 
-  717.898 
1,279,086 
1,098,909 
482,926 
118,000 
166,718 


861^470 


1,800,261 


last  sale  of  laod  was  in  December,  1866,  at  the  Danville  distrioti 
)  acres,  closing  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

first  sales  were  mostly  on  the  streams  and  shores,  and  were  bnl 
ate  in  amount  up  to  1830,  but  were  then  largely  developed  under 
eonlations  of  succeeding  years,  until  the  ^reat  revulsion  of  1887. 
Ibrts  then  made  at  reviving  the  public  works  and  the  growing  im- 
tion  from  Europe,  sustained  the  demand  for  lands  until  nearly  all 
available  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  were  sold.  In 
the  government  still  held  about  1 1,000,000  acres  of  superior  landB, 

were  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  but  unavailable  because 
»mmanded  by  any  water  courses.  At  that  time  it  made  a  grant  of 
,000  acres  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  assist  in  building  the  Central 
>ad.  The  State  made  over  the  grant  to  a  company  which  under^ 
wd  completed  this  work,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  ta  enable  the 
nment  to  sell  all  its  remaining  lands  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
)p  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  in  that  region. 
3  State  of  Illinois,  as  we  have  said,  is  bounded  on  the  northeast  by 
Michigan,  on  the  shore  of  which  is  situated  the  growing  city  of 
go.  At  one  hundred  miles  distant,  in  a  westerly  direction,  the 
is  River  becomes  navigable,  and,  draining  a  most  fertile  region, 

into  the  Mississippi  above  the  Ohio  River,  forming  an  outlet  for 
ice  to  the  ocean  via  New  Orleans.  The  State  of  New  York,  in  1822, 
ived  the  plan  of  connecting  Lake  Erie,  350  miles,  with  the  Hudson 

by  canal,  and  the  situation  of  Illinois  obviously  prompted  a  similar 
tflJdng.  Hence,  as  early  as  1823,  a  board  of  commissioners  was  ap- 
Bd  to  explore  the  route,  and  estimate  the  cost  of  the  Illinois  and 
gan  Canal,  100  miles  long.  At  that  time  the  population  of  the  State 
MS  than  100,000,  mostly  without  other  connection  with  markets  than 
ew  Orleans ;  with  so  little  resource,  therefore,  but  little  was  done  until 
eneral.  speculative  action  in  lands  commenced  in  1880.  In  1829, 
res  had  granted  600,000  acres  of  land  in  aid  of  the  work,  the  whole 
f  which  was  then  estimated  at  $8,654,337.  The  work  progressed,  and 
was  realized  from  the  land  sales  up  to  1836,  $1,305,011,  at  which  time 
00  acres  remained  on  hand.  At  that  time,  under  the  spur  of  specn- 
,  which  pervaded  the  whole  Union,  Illinois  embarked  largely  in 

and  internal  improvements.  It  issued  $3,000,000  of  bonds  for 
ipitai  of  banks,  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  and  the  Illinois  Bank  al 
seetown.  It  also  issued  $10,260,000  of  bonds  for  a  mnd  railroad 
a,  of  which  the  Central  Road  was  to  divide  the  State  longitudinaUj, 
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and  others,  to  orosB  the  State  east  and  west.  The  eeoeral  specalation  in 
lands  received  a  new  impulse  from  these  loans  and  the  prospect  of  the 
expenditure  which  they  would  involve.  The  banks  largely  expanded 
their  loans,  mostly  in  discounts  to  produce  speculators.  The  State  ne- 
gotiated its  bonds  at  great  disadvantage,  mostly  through  the  United 
States  Bank,  in  exchange  for  its  notes,  and  through  agents,  who  failed  ib 
debt  to  it.  The  chief  works  undertaken  by  the  State,  were  the  canal,  esti- 
mated to  cost  18,654,337 ;  the  Central  Railroad,  estimated  to  coet 
$3,500,000 ;  the  Southern  Cross  Road,  estimated  at  $1,760,000 ;  the 
Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Road,  $1,250,000 ;  the  Northern  Cross,  $1,850,000; 
and  the  Warsaw  and  Bloomington  Road,  $1,050,000.  The  expenditure 
on  these  works,  with  the  $2,000,000  subscription  to  the  State  Bank  of 
Elinois,  and  $1,400,000  to  the  Illinois  Bank  of  Shawneetown,  formed  a 
State  debt  of  $11,600,000,  at  the  time  the  great  revulsion  overtook  the 
commercial  world,  leaving  the  State  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The 
population  was  than  under  500,000 ;  the  public  works  were  all  stopped 
m  an  unfinished  state ;  the  annual  expenditure  upon  them  had  been  one 
source  of  prosperity  to  the  people,  aided  by  the  operations  of  the  two 
great  banks,  whose  movement  had  been  as  follows : — 

Capiua.                LoMia.               Sp«d«.  CireiiUt*fe. 

18S6 $228,789  $818,903  $248,228  $178,810 

1886 1,904,660  2,808,103     660,660  663.661 

1887 2,871,840  4,047,609     708.816  1,869,117 

1888 6,179,200  4,624,871     766,418  2.072,060 

1889 6,436,060  6,046,616     989,173  8,729,618 

The  large  loans  of  these  banks  had  been  to  a  great  extent  to  specu' 
lators  in  produce,  who  could  not  pay,  and  the  banks  finally  wound  up 
with  total  loss  of  capital,  leaving  the  State  without  currency,  as  without 
means  of  moving  produce  to  market.  The  government  was  without 
revenue,  and  the  Governor,  in  his  message,  called  attention  to  the  fact^ 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  means  at  the  command  of  the  executive  to 
procure  letters  from  the  Post  office,  or  hold  evening  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

In  July,  1841,  the  State  of  Illinois  stopped  pajrment  on  the  interest  on 
her  public  debt.  In  that  year  the  whole  State  revenue  had  been  $103,0G5, 
and  the  expenses  $179,807  ;  for  eight  years  the  revenue  had  been  $739,304, 
and  the  expenses  $1,016,281 — excess  of  expenses  $276,977.  The  State 
had  emitted  various  species  of  paper  which  had  become  much  depreciated, 
and  which,  being  receivable  for  public  dues,  deprived  it  of  all  available 
means.  The  amount  of  debt  reported  by  the  Governor  was,  in  1844,  as 
follows : — 


Canal  debt,  principal $4,741,788 

I  "         interest 1,148,681 

Internal  improvement,  including  bank  debt 6,712,866 

•*               "                   a               tt      interest..  1,887,161 


'  $6,890,864 


8,560,011 


Total  debt $14,440,881 

The  canal   resources  were  as  follows : — Amount  expended  upon  the 
e«nal,  1836  to  1844,  $5,039,284. 
The  canal  property  was  valued  as  follows : — 


»i 
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t«a.47«  Acrat  of  canal  land  vaload  $10  per  acre $2,804,670 

iTOlotsio  Chica^ valued  at  850,000 

«79     «      Lockport 800,000 

914     •      Ottawa 860.000 

\m     "      La  Salle. 600.000 

491      -      Joliet  and  Da  Page. 800,000 

Coal  beds  and  stone  quarries. 100,000 

$6,204,670 

It  was  estimated  tbat  $1,600,000  would  complete  the  canal  on  what 
^^9M  called  the  *'  shallow  cut" 

It  was  proposed  to  put  those  lands  and  the  entire  canal  into  the  hands 

of  trustees  who  should  borrow  on  the  whole,  as  security,  the  sum  needful 

^o  complete  the  work.  When  that  should  have  been  accomplished,  to  sell  the 

1  ands  necessarily  enhanced  in  value  by  its  operation,  and  pay — Ist  The  prin- 

<sipal  of  that  debt  and  interest  until  fully  paid ;  2d.  The  interest  of  bonds 

lield  by  those  who  subscribed  to  the  new  loans;  3d.  Annual  payments 

mipon  the  interest  of  bonds  held  by  non-subscribers  to  the  new  loan ;  4th. 

After  the  interest  of  all  the  bonds  shall  have  been  paid,  to  pay  dividends 

vpon  the  principal  of  the  bonds  held  by  subscribers  to  loan.     When  that 

payment  shall  have  been  completed  the  trust  terminates.     Without  going 

We  into  the  detail  of  the  movement,  we  may  state  that  it  was  success^ 

fully  carried  out,  the  work  completed,  and  the  lands  gradually  sold,  pro- 

docing  a  result  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 

trustees,  January,  1858. 

The  following  table  contains  a  classified  schedule  of  the  entire  amount 
received  and  expended  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  the  date  of  the  trust 
in  June,  1846,  to  November  30,  1867  : — 

dMsiAeation.  Baeefpta.  Expendltarea 

1.  Loan  of  $1,600,000,  principal  and  interest.  $l,6Stf,S28  00  $2,166,976  7A^ 

1  Oon»traction  canal  and  feeders 3,282  00  1,429.606  21 

t  Canal  lands,  sales,  protection,  <fc<x 8,889,449  88  89/221  68 

i  Interest  on  registered  bonds  and  scrip 2,142,288  09 

5.  Principal  on  registered  bonds  and  scrip. ..            278,867  04 

i  Maintenance  ami  repairs  of  canal 7,868  76  648,046  58. 

1.  Tolls,  collection,  inspection,  <fco 1,608,000  88  62,066  97  » 

8.  Canal  damages,  flowsge,  ^ 48,668  82 

9.  Oeneral  expenses  and  contingencies 8  00  282.182  49 

10.  bterest  and  exchange 101.026  08  11.116  61 

Totals $7,198,804  79  $7,068,869  68 

Aggregate  receipts,  1 846  to  1867 $7,1 78,804  79 

*         expenditures 7,168,869  68 

BilsBoe  to  credit  of  fund,  November  80th,  1867 109,936  26 

This  is  an  admirable  result  There  remains  unsold  of  the  lands  64,573 
acres,  and  965  town  lots.  Thus  the  estimated  value  of  the  lands  has 
been  more  than  attained.  The  canal  has  been  finished ;  the  *^  new  loan" 
is  paid  off,  principal  and  interest ;  interest  on  registered  bonds  and  scrip 
paid  up  to  the  extent  of  $2,142,288,  and  $278,357  of  the  principal  dis- 
charged. The  mode  of  selling  theJands  is  one-fourth  cash,  and  the  balance 
in  three  equal  annual  instalments.  There  is  due  of  these  instalments 
t2o2,l90,  and  the  trustees  estimate  that  they  will  pay  this  year  $360,000 
OQ  the  principal  of  the  registered  bonds. 

This  branch  of  the  State  debt  has  been  thus  disposed  of.    The  financial 
arils  which  the  State  had  suffered  produced  political  action  upon  the  State, 
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CoDstitution.  Accordingly,  a  new  Constitution  of  the  State,  whicb  wi 
adopted  by  the  people  in  1848,  the  fifteenth  article  of  which  pro^idt 
that  there  shall  he  annually  levied  and  collected  a  tax  of  two  mills,  whic 
tax  60  collected,  shall,  annually,  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  yea 
be  paid  pro  rata  upon  the  principal  of  such  of  the  bonds  of  the  Stat 
other  than  canal  bonds,  which  shall  be  presented  on  that  day  for  the  pui 
pose.  In  addition  a  tax  of  1^  mills  was  levied  to  pay  the  interest  on  th 
public  debt  The  operation  of  the  2  mill  tax  has  been  very  successfu 
In  1849,  it  reached  1210,866;  in  1850,1241,100;  and  in  1851,  $276,63' 
In  the  last  three  years  the  amount  of  bonds  presented,  January  Ist,  an 
the  amount  paid  from  the  2  mill  tax,  has  been  as  follows : — 

Paldfirom 
Bonds  prM*d.  t  mUl  Ux. 

JaDuary,  1866 »l,«0O,000  $480,000 

"  1867 1,269,428  628,000 

1868, 1.176,420  629,480 

Thus,  the  amount  presented  declines,  while  the  fund  increases.  Man 
holders  have  manifested  a  disinclination  to  receive  this  dividend  upo 
the  principal.  Some  for  the  reason  that  it  makes  each  bond  fractiona 
and  some  'because  they  believe  the  securities  will  be  ultimately  paid  i 
full,  with  full  interest,  and  that  consequently  they  are  a  good  investment 
and  they  prefer  to  hold  them  for  full  payment  at  maturity. 

Thus,  those  two  branches  of  debt  have  been  provided  for — the  cam 
debt  by  the  operation  of  that  work,  and  the  improvement  debt  by  th 
operation  of  the  2  mill  tax  for  principal,  and  the  1^  mill  tax  for  in  teres 
The  State  had,  besides  the  canal  lands,  252,000  acres,  derived  from  th 
Federal  Government  for  other  purposes,  and  had  also  the  Springfield  an 
Meredosia  Railroad  in  operation  56  miles.  It  had  also  the  partly  coi 
structed  Central  Railroad,  running  from  Cairo,  the  confluence  of  the  Ohi 
and  Mississippi,  north  50  miles  to  Centralia,  where  it  forks,  one  branc 
running  thence  easterly  to  Chicago,  and  the  other  continuing  north  t 
Dunleith,  on  the  Mississippi.  In  this  work  the  State  had  expende 
$3,000,000  for  construction  when  it  failed.  The  rich  lands  in  the  interic 
of  the  State  were  not  readily  purchased  because  they  were  not  accessible  t 
market  The  United  States  government  held  11,000,000  acres  in  thi 
region  which  had  vainly  sought  buyers  during  20  years.  To  make  thi 
land  available  the  railroad  was  indispensable.  The  land  districts  of  111 
nois,  through  which  the  Central  Road  runs,  had  all  been  surveyed  an 
been  under  proclamation  an  average  of  15  years,  some  of  the  land  3 
years — that  is  to  say,  in  all  that  time  any  of  the  land  could  have  bee 
entered  at  the  government  minimum  price  of  $1  25  per  acre.  The  fo 
lowing  quantities  in  each  district,  within  five  miles  of  the  Central  Roai 
were  without  buyers : — 

Kaskaskia,  not  sold,  over  80  yeara  on  market acres  28,681 

tihawneetowo,      "           80  years  on  market 401,878 

Vandalia,              **           26  years  on  market 841,672 

Danville,               **            19  years  on  market 872,702 

Dixon,                   **           11  years  on  market 466,948 

Total average  16  years  on  market acres  1,608,876 

Now,  of  what  benefit  was  this  wild  land  that  had  been  seeking  a  mark< 
for  over  fifteen  years,  average,  without  takers,  to  the  government,  the  Stat 
or  the  people  t   If  the  Federal  Government  could  not  sell  it,  how  could  tl 
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State  sell  it  I  Sqtiattere  would  not  go  into  it  because,  even  with  the  prospect 
of  a  pre-emption  law  in  their  favor,  the  lands  were  so  secluded  from  market 
that  there  was  but  little  prospect  of  meeting  ultimate  payments.  The  Federal 
Government  had  granted  at  different  times  to  13  Western  and  Southwestern 
States  12,061,000  acres  of  the  land  situated  within  their  respective  borders, 
for  purposes  of  internal  improvement ;  and  as  far  as  those  lands  were 
available,  thej  have  been  sold  and  appropriated  to  important  works.  In 
pursuance  of  this  general  policy,  the  government  granted  to  Alabama,  to 
'  Michigan,  and  to  Illinois,  land  equal  to  about  3,240  acres  per  mile,  for 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  through  Illinois  to  Mobile.  This  grant 
was  made  to  the  States  respectively. 

Oar  former  article  on  the  debt  and  finances  of  Illinois  embraced  a 
synopsis  of  the  act  making  this  grant,  which  was  approved  September  30, 
1850.  See  MerehanU^  Magazine,  of  December,  185'2,  vol.xxvii.,  pp.  6<36-6. 
It  is  very  clear  that  if  this  land,  which  had  so  long  been  valueless, 
should  become  the  means  of  selling  the  remainder,  it  would  be  well  be- 
stowed. 

The  Government  gave  up  one-half  to  make  the  other  valuable.    The 

^tate  could  not  build  the  road  itself.     It  had  tried  once,  and  failed.     But 

't  was  of  great  importance  to  the  State  that  the  lands  should  pass  into 

^He  hands  of  settlers  and  become  taxable.     Accordingly,  the  State  passed, 

I^ehruary  10th,  1861,  a  law,  of  which  a  full  synopsis  was  given  in  the 

Merchants*  Magazine  of  December,  1852,  vol.  xxvii.,  pp.  666-7. 

Oa  the  22d  of  March,  1831,  the  company,  by  its  president,  accepted 
^fae  act     On  the  same  day  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Illinois  signed  s 
•"^ceipt  for  $200,000  in  specie.     On  the  24th  of  March  the  Governor  exe- 
cuted the  deed  of  "  all  the  lands  granted  by  the  Govcrment  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of- Illinois ;  also,  the  lot  of  ground  obtained   by  the 
State  of  Illinois  within  the  city  Cairo,  for  a  depot ;  also,  the  right  of  way, 
grading,   embankments,   excavations,   survey,  w^ork,   materials,   profiles, 
plates,  and  papers,  in  anywise  appertaining  to  said  railroad  and  branches." 
On  the  day  of  the  execution  of  this  deed,  the  company,  by  its  presi- 
dent, executed  a  deed  of  trust  to  Morris  Ketchiim,  John  Moore,  and 
Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  of  the  above  property,  and  in  addition,  the  roads 
that  may  be  built  to  secure  the  objects  mentioned  in  section  fifteen  of 
the  act  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Congress  having  donated  six  sections,  of  640  acres  each,  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  it  follows  that  the  grant  is  3,840  acres  per  mile.  The  final 
location  of  the  road  determined  its  length  at  676  miles,  consequently  the 
aggregate  grant  is  2,695,800  acres.  For  that  land,  patents  were  issued 
from  the  Land-office  to  the  company,  and  under  the  trust,  these  lands 
'^ere  appropriated,  and  classed,  as  follows,  to  secure  construction  bonds : — 

400,000  acres,  inferior  farm  laode,        at  |6 12,406,000 

1 ,200,000     "       good             »*                    at  1 0 1 2,000,000 

800,000     "       Buperior       **                    at  1 6 4.600,000 

100,000    "*      town  sites,  coal  beds,  <fcc.,  at  25 2,600,000 

2,000.000  acres,  to  secure  construction  bonds 121,400,000 

250,000      **      in  aid  of  interest  fund,  at  $1 0 2,600,000 

845,000      -      contingent  fund,  at    It) 8,450,000 

S|596,000  acres,  average  present  value $27,850,000 

^^e  amount  of  construction  bonds  issued,  not  over  $17,000,000,  and 
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the  works  erected  by  their  expenditure,  are  additional  securitj  for  their 
payment. 

The  2,000,000  acres  of  land  being  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  bonds,  the  interest  is  secured  by  260,000  acres  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  the  net  income  of  the  road,  and  the  capital  stock,  since 
it  was  estimated  that  the  $17,000,000  of  bonds  would  suffice  to  construct 
the  road,  and  there  remained  345,000  acres  at  the  disposal  of  the  company. 
The  provisions  of  the  charter  were  complied  with,  and  on  the  finishing 
of  the  first  50  miles  of  road,  the  *200,000  was  returned  to  the  company. 
The  capital  of  the  company  was  fixed  at  $17,000,000—177,000  shares  of 
$100  each  ;  on  this  was  assessed  the  $200,000  deposited  with  the  State 
Treasurer.  Of  the  whole  number  of  shares  there  had  been  issued  up  to 
March,  1867,  140,347;  on  the  most  of  which,  $40  per  share  has  been 
assessed.  It  was  then  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  shares  to 
256,000,  making  the  nominal  capital  $26,000,000.  The  new  shares  were 
distributed  among  the  old  stockholders.  The  unissued  shares  of  the  capital 
stock,  29,663,  were  held  to  cover  optional  rights  to  subscribe  conferred 
upon  takers  of  the  free  land  loan.  The  bonds  issued  by  the  company,  on 
security  of  the  2,000,000  acres  and  the  road  itself,  were  made  payable 
in  1875;  of  the  whole  issue  ($17,000,000)  $4,115,000  bear  six  per  cent 
interest,  and  $1 2,886,000  bear  seven  per  cent  interest  The  amount  realized 
for  these,  was  $14,798,944 ;  the  company  reUins  $626,500  on  hand.  On 
the  expenditure  of  these  bonds,  the  company  made  a  new  loan  of  $3,000,000 
secured  upon  the  unappropriated  346,000  acres,  as  above.  These  bondi 
issued  at  seventy,  realized  ^2,079,876  61.  The  whole  issues  of  the  com* 
pany  stood,  March  1st,  1857,  as  follows  : — 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  BAILROAD  TO   MAECH,   1867. 

«  Debtor.  Creditor. 


PermaoentezpenditVes.     $21,447,949  47 

Interest  account 1,623,687  61 

Interest  fund. 28,852  60 


Total $28,100,839  68 


Capital  stock. $8,268,016  OC 

Con8t^*nb'd^(tl6,878.600)  14.798.944  81 
Free  land  b'ds.($8,000.000)  2.07  9.87  6  ei 
OptM.  rg\ scrip.  ($872,000)  826,678  71 
Net  floatiDg  liabUities. . . .      2,186,229  61 

Total $28,100,889  61 

The  lands  held  by  the  trustees  for  the  principal  of  the  constructioi 
bonds,  for  the  interest  of  the  bonds,  and  for  the  free  land  bonds,  are  soW 
monthly  to  actual  settlers  at  a  price  of  $6  a  $30  per  acre,  according  to 
location.  On  the  purchase  of  the  land,  the  buyer  receives  a  contract  foi 
a  deed,  and  pays  two  years'  interest  on  the  amount  at  three  per  cent  pei 
annum  cash.  The  principal  is  paid  in  four  annual  instalments.  The  first 
two  years  from  the  date  of  his  contract,  to  each  annual  payment  is  added 
one  year's  interest  in  advance  on  the  balance  of  payments.  It  is  agreed, 
also,  that  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  shall  be  fenced  and  cultivated 
each  year,  so  that  one-half  shall  be  improved  when  the  last  note  is  due 
Thus,  if  160  acres  are  purchased,  at  an  average  of  $10,  the  whole  pay- 
ments in  six  years  amount  to  $1,792.  On  the  completion  of  the  last 
pa3rment,  one-half  the  land  being  under  cultivation,  the  buyer  receives  a 
full  deed  of  the  land  from  the  trustees,  who  are  bound  to  appropriate  the 
proceeds  of  payments,  each  year,  to  the  cancelment  of  the  bonds.  The 
sales  have  been  rapid  up  to  January,  1857.    They  were  as  follows : — 
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Total               Cash  on  Interest 

Total  acres  sold.                                    prlndpaL  principal  received. 

569.136  09  acres coiiatruet'ii.rd8. for..     lM4«,»y6  79  tll.ib8  52  1821.860  21 

1680)00  91     **     interest  fund    **     ..          879.99160  491,926  65  18,812  8S 

162,774  01     -free                   "     ..       1,998,846  04         9.829  10  87,68162 

1^866.211  01  acres  sold  for $9,725.738  88  $512,544  17  $422,69466 

Add  total  of  town  lots  sold  for 68,660  55       24,254  81         1,904  27 

Qnod  total  of  all  sales  to  Jan.,  1857 $9,784,898  88  $586,798  48  $424,598  98 

Kotee  received.  Total  of  all  sales. 

669.186  09  acres  coostroction  lands  for. .  $7,178.61 1  06  $7,606,249  79 

168.800  91     **     interest  fund      **       ..  415,175  59  920.914  97 

162.774  01     "free  "       ..  2,127,58177  2,224,442  49 

lV)tal865.2ll  01  acres  sold  for $9,716,868  42        $10,651,607  25 

Add  total  of  town  loto  sold  for 85.462  58  61,621  16 

QnudtoUl  of  all  sales  to  Jan.,  1867 $9,751,681  00       $10,718,228  41 

The  average  of  sales,  per  aofe,  up  to  January,  1856,  were  $9  78  ;  in 
the  year  1856,  $13  52  per  acre,  and  tl^ere  remained  on  hand  1,7^9,789 
acres,  January,  1857,  which,  at  the  same  valuation,  are  worth  ^9(22,000,000, 
making  $83,000,000  realized  from  the  lands.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
lome  $2,000,000  of  bonds  have  been  actually  canceled  from  the  cash 
payments — the  first  notes  not  having  yet  matured.  This  mode  of  selling 
lands,  not  only  placea  the  company  in  funds  to  make  annual  purchases  of 
bonds,  but  by  settling  the  lands  it  furnishes  freight  and  traffic  to  the  I'oad. 
The  lands  of  the  company  lie  along  its  route  700  miles  through  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  world.  Its  position,  being  south  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  insures  to  it  a  better  and  softer  climate,  of  which  the  farmer 
feels  practically  the  benefit,  in  shortening  by  a  month  the  season  for  fod- 
dering cattle,  and  in  the  security  of  the  corn  crops  from  those  frosts, 
which,  borne  on  the  winds  that  sweep  the  lakes,  so  often  '^kill  out"  the 
harvests  of  the  Northern  States.  The  broad  and  rich  prairie  lands  afford 
advantages  which  the  settlers  in  the  wooded  districts  of  other  States  do 
not  appreciate,  and  which,  indeed,  are  not  brought  out  fully  without 
the  operation  of  internal  works  of  improvement,  which  supply  all  that 
Datare  has  withheld.    It  is  seldom  that  any  spot  of  land  contains  all  the 

S'ftB  of  Providence.  It  is  there  that  she  has  spread,  as  a  lawn,  the  richest 
nda,  charged  with  more  fuel  and  water  than  almost  any  other  section. 
Her  streams  flow  gently  through  the  rich  alluvion,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lyell 
states: — 

** There  is  more  good  bitaminons  coal  in  Illinois  than  in  England,  and  it  is  far 
BOfe  easily  mined  and  laid  oat  ready  for  transit  than  there.*' 

There  is  an  absence  of  timber,  which  has  been  considered  by  immigrants 
a  drawback.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  the  contrary.  Those  who 
have  settled  the  timbered  lands  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  can  testify  to 
the  weary  life-time  of  labor  required  to  clear  those  tracts  of  stumps,  and 
to  wrench  from  the  frowning  forest  the  breadth  of  a  good  farm  for  culti- 
vation. 

From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  timber  is  the  great  nuisance  upon 
fresh  land,  beyond  what  is  wanted  for  posts,  rails,  and  buildings.  Now, 
all  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  command  limitless 
timber  lands.    From  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  alone,  more  timber  can  be 
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delivered  than  would  supply  an  empire.  That  timber  rafted  to  Cairc 
will  supply — over  tne  great  Central  Road,  which,  running  north  one  hui 
dred  and  seventeen  miles,  then  forks,  and  traverses  the  whole  State  in  tw 
lines,  in  a  convenient  form,  all  the  wants  of  the  farmer,  far  cheaper  tha: 
they  could  cut  it  themselves,  without  leaving  a  stump  in  their  way.  Th 
same  railroad  which  brings  their  timber  carries  away  their  produce 
Those  lands  owned  by  the  company,  and  all  selected  from  the  best  in  th 
State  for  farming  purposes,  are  equal,  in  extent,  to  the  whole  State  t 
Connecticut,  and  are  hourly  improving,  in  value,  through  the  increasin 
population  in  a  juvenile  State,  where  the  only  land  now  in  first  hands,  i 
that  held  by  the  company.  Each  new  settler  not  only  pays  more  tha 
the  face  of  the  bonds  on  taking  possession,  but  he  commences  an  operatic 
which  insures  to  the  road  business  for  all  future  time.  The  inexhaustibl 
supplies  of  coal  not  only  insure  to  the  company  the  cheapest  iuel  fo 
working  their  engines,  a  number  of  which,  driven  by  coal,  being  alread 
in  operation,  but  ensures  an  ample  supply  of  fuel  through  the  whol 
region.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  certain  that  one-half  the  con 
pany  lands  being  sold  for  a  sum  equal  to  three-fourths  the  whole  cost  < 
the  work,  the  remaining  portion  in  view  of  the  daily  enhancing  value  < 
land  in  that  region,  will  amply  meet  the  remaining  acquirements.  Thu 
the  cost  of  the  road,  as  above,  was  $23,100,339.  The  sales  of  lands  t 
September  1st,  1857,  were  as  follows: — 

To  J&DQAry,  1857 865,211  acres  for  110,718,228 

January  to  September,  1857.. .  256,629       *<  8,674,491 

Total 1,181,840  $14.887.7 19 

On  hand,  September  let 1,468,160  estimate  $18,400,000 

ToUl 2,595,090  $32,787,719 

This  gives  a  value  of  nine  millions  more  than  the  cost  of  the  road. 

The  great  prosperity  with  which  the  State  of  Illinois  has  been  endowet 
from  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  the  Central  Railroad,  has  been  enhan* 
ed  by  the  other  railroads  in  operation  in  the  State,  reacts  reciprocal] 
upon  the  works  which  had  produced  it,  and  at  this  moment  the  demai 
for  land  in  that  region  is  very  active. 

The  population  of  the  interior  has  increased  at  a  very  rapid  rate  along  tl 
line  of  the  railroads.  Thus,  that  of  the  thirteen  counties  through  whic 
the  Galena  and  Chicago  Railroad  runs  due  west,  was  as  follows  : — 184^ 
46,992;  in  1850,  178,417;  in  1855,  297,974— that  is  to  say,  one-fouil 
of  the  whole  increase  in  the  one  hundred  counties  of  the  State,  durin 
five  years,  was  in  these  thirteen  counties.  The  Central  Railroad  has  bei 
operating  less  than  two  years,  yet  the  concentration  of  population  upo 
its  line  is  greater  than  the  large  one  indicated  above.  If  we  take  si 
counties  on  the  Chicago  branch,  in  the  heart  of  the  State,  we  may  ol 
serve  the  increase  : — 

POPDLATION   OF  SIX  INTERNAL  CODXTIE8. 

1840.     I8iS.    18S0.     18i 

ITLean 6,565  6,904  10,163  19,6'; 

De  Witt. 8,247  8,816  5,002  Sfii 

Macon 8.039  2,729  8,988  8,84 

PUtt none  1,087  1,606  8,CN 

GhampaigD. 1,475  2,041  2,649  6fii 

LiviogstoD ..  759  1,000  1,552  4,6< 

Totals 16,085  17,217  24,960  60.9^ 
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Thus  the  population  in  those  counties  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  fi?6  yeara,  and  has  only  within  a  short  time  had  an  outlet  to  market 
over  the  Central  Railroad,  and  this  outlet  is  all  that  is  required.  Fuel, 
brick,  clay,  and  limestone,  abound  in  all  the  region,  and  the  railroad,  as 
it  were,  puts  those  necessaries  into  circulation.  It  follows  that  land  has 
rapidly  risen  in  those  counties.  The  progress  of  the  State,  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  illustrated  as  follows : — 


1840. 
1845. 
1860, 
1856. 


MUesof 

Tkxftbl« 

PopakUon. 

nilroAd. 

property. 

476.187 

66 

$69,841,419 

666,121 

66 

82,827,106 

861,420 

. . 

106,482,752 

1,800,261 

2,761 

884,898,426 

Thus,  since  the  failure  of  the  State  in  1840,  its  population  has  tripled — 
it  has  acquired  2,700  miles  of  railroad  which  cost  181,000,000,  of  capital 
brought  into  the  State  from  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States,  while  its 
assessed  property  has  increased  five  times  its  value,  and  its  debt  greatly 
diminished.  Although  its  old  chartered  banks  went  out  of  existence  ^in 
the  collapse  of  1839-40,  the  state  adopted  a  general  banking  law  similar 
to  that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  which  its  banking  operation  has 
progressed  as  follows : — 

Ko.b*kt.     CapiUL  Loana.  Btocka.  Specie.        Circulation.       Depodte. 

1851...  Done 

185S...  23  11,702,456  $886,404  $1,780,617  $419,871  $1,861,780  $522,476 
1856...  86  8,840,946  887,676  8,777,676  769,474  8,420,986  1,267,280 
1858...  46   6,098,162  7,673,647   6,896,974   676,117   1,146,682  1,146,682 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  mostly  banks  of  circulation,  whose 
notes  are  secured  by  the  deposit  of  State  stocks,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  character,  January  1st,  1858 : — 

ILUNOU  BAHUStO   BASIS — JANVAET,   1868. 

Character  of  BecTuiUes. 

Kiaaoori  State  68 

Virginia  State  Ss 

Louisiana  State  68 

Tenoesaee  State  68 

SoQtb  Carolina  State  68 

South  Carolina  68. 

08orgia  State  68. 

0hioStete68 

Keotucky  SUte  68. 

IHioois  State  68 

lUinoie  nun-iotereet 


Amonnt 

Value. 

Eqnalto. 

$3,817,000 

80 

$8,061,600 

720,000 

88 

641,620 

869,000 

88 

808,780 

611,000 

84 

429,244 

248.000 

89 

220,720 

100.000 

100 

100,000 

86,600 

100 

86,600 

179,281 

102 

188,816 

8,000 

100 

19.000 

628,007 

96 

691.867 

828,286 

76 

242,427 

ToUl $6,896,974  $6,867,691 

Total  circolatioD  outstanding  January  Ist,  1868... 6,886,674 

Excess  of  securities  over  circulation $31,946 

To  which  should  be  added  the  semi-annual  interest  on  the  Missouri 
bonds,  retained  by  the  auditor 114.610 

Kaking  total  excess  of  securities $146,466 

The  amount  of  circulation  delivered  to  the  banks,  in  return  for  the  se- 
curities lodged,  does  not  represent  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic, since  the  banks  cannot  always  keep  out  the  whole  amount     It  is  to 
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be  observed  that  IIHnios  banks  are  mostly  those  of  circulation.  The  ea] 
ital  is  entirely  invested  in  stocks,  which  are  pledged  with  the  State  offio 
for  circulating  notes.    These  notes  are  loaned  in  various  ways. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  of  Illinois  being  now  abundant  for  all  i 
wants,  its  lands  in  process  of  rapid  settlement,  having  a  good  proviiic 
of  railroads,  and  its  debt  diminishinfif  under  the  operation  of  adeqoa) 
funds,  its  future  is  one  of  bright  promise,  and  the  public  works  withm  i 
borders  will  partake  in  its  growing  prosperity. 


Art.  II.— MONET  AND  BANKINB.* 

7b  Fbbbman  Huht,  Editor  of  the  Merehanttt*  Magazine: — 

Dear  Sir  : — It  is  sometimes  refreshing  and  satisfactory,  for  the  pionei 
of  a  reformatory  movement,  to  look  back  and  to  count  the  steps  that  li 
has  gained,  in  the  slow,  but  onward  progress  of  his  cause.  Most  refom 
move  slowly  at  first,  but  if  they  are  founded  in  truth,  their  final  triump 
is  certain.  It  is  now  nearly  five  years  since  I  had  the  honor  to  contribul 
an  article,  relating  to  this  subject,  to  the  Merchants^  Magazine^  but  sine 
that  time  it  has  been  discussed  from  every  point  by  many  able  and  ii 
telligent  writers,  so  '^  that  he  that  runs  may  read.'*  It  is  true,  none  hai 
advocated  exactly  the  same  doctrines  as  myself,  but  still  progress  has  be« 
made,  in  the  acknowledgement,  by  more  than  one  writer,  of  the  importai 
principle  of  depreciation  ;  the  marvel  is,  that  its  tendency  and  effect  ha 
never  before  been  perceived.  The  currency  is  now  no  longer  a  myater 
but  a  matter  that  all  may  understand  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  rea 
the  Merchants'  Magazine,  I  have  been  led  into  these  desultory  remarl 
from  a  casual  glance  over  your  pages  upon  this  subject,  since  I  last  wrote 
congratulating  myself,  as  a  party  concerned  in  the  warfare,  upon  the  pe 
ceptible  progress  we  have  made.  I  must  now  attend  to  the  subject,  ai 
shall  endeavor  to  discuss  some  points  which  may  have  escaped  the  noli< 
of  others. 

The  credit  and  banking  system,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  bei 
spreading  all  over  Europe — France,  Russia,  and  Germany ;  and,  in  fiM 
every  other  country  has  oeen  extending  its  trading  and  monetary  insliti 
tions.  The  late  crisis  has  consequently  been  more  extensive  and  sertt 
than  usual,  and  its  circling  wave  may  be  longer  before  it  reaches  its  flu 
destination.  England  appears  to  have  suffered  as  much,  or  more,  tin 
any  other  nation,  notwithstanding  the  bank  monopoly  and  the  lai| 
amount  of  specie  in  her  currency.  The  evil  lies  in  the  unlimited  increai 
of  money,  and  can  never  be  eradicated  under  the  present  system  of  on 
rency.    It  matters  little  whether  the  increase  be  in  gold  or  in  paper. 

In  the  case  of  England  the  limited  amount  of  paper  in  her  currency  di 
not  save  her  from  difficulty.  The  deposit  system,  which  like  the  issu^  < 
bank  notes,  operates  to  pile  debt  upon  debt,  with  every  new  loan  increasiii 
prices,  and,  of  course,  expelling  the  precious  metals  by  depreciation 
leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  stupendous  mass  of  obligations  that  oa 

*  Preriooa articles  wiU  b«  foand  in  toL  S9,  page  577 ;  vol  81,  page  188;  toL  83,  page  541 ;  w 
M,piig6l85. 
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never  1)6  discharged,  but  at  last  topples  down,  oyerwhelming  alike  the 
Teckless  and  prudent,  the  honest  and  dishonest,  in  one  common  ruin. 
ind  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  English  banks  that 
hare  done  an  extensive  business  upon  deposits  are  prosperous ;  but  that 
remains  to  be  seen.    The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  had  only  seven 
millions  of  deposfts,  and  she  has  sunk  to  rise  no  more,  and  manj  others 
of  lees  note  will  be  found  in  the  same  category.    Some  of  them  had  sus- 
tained no  run,  but  have  fallen  from  their  own  insanity — the  inconverti- 
bility of  their  own  and  customers'  investments,  or  in  other  words,  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  the  same  amount  in  cash  for  them,  which  had 
been  paid  in  credit.    Thus,  the  system  defeats  itself — swallows  up  prin- 
ciple and  interest,  and  causes  just  the  same  kind  of  evils  as  an  unlimited 
issue  of  paper — stops  the  wheels  of  honest  industry,  produces  frauds, 
bubble  companies,  and  accommodation  paper,  and  every  other  meanness 
that  combined  selfishness  and  necessity  can  descend  to.    Therefore,  whether 
we  look  at  the  banking  system  politically  or  morally  we  see  nothing  but 
evil;  even  the  small  savings  of  the  working  classes  are  evaporated,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  and  made  into  an  engine  of  general  oppression. 
All  deposits  should  be  made  for  safe  keeping,  and  should  be  paid  for  if 
necessary,  but  never  r^-issued,  as  no  profits  can  be  derived  from  deprecia- 
tion.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  money  is  but  "  dead  capital," 
and  the  less  society  uses  of  it  the  better.    Of  course,  like  all  other  com- 
modities there  must  be  a  convenient  quantity,  but  when  that  is  obtained 
its  increase  should  not  go  beyond  the  rate  of  increase  of  other  capital — 
bank  facilities  and  gold  getting  in  an  opulent  and  industrious  country  are 
only  sources  of  derangement,  debt,  and  poverty.    Dr.  Smith  was  perfectly 
correct  when  he  said,  ^'  the  cheapness  of  gold  and  silver  discourages  both 
the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  Spain  and  Portugal,"  but  he  did  not 
very  plainly  show  the  mode  of  operation.     The  Dr.  admits  depreciation 
of  the  precious  metals  in  this  instance,  though  he  denies  it  in  others,  but 
thinks  it  was  caused  by  their  exportation  being  taxed  or  prohibited.     In 
this  he  was  evidently  wrong,  as  he  was  in  some  other  instances.    Prohibi- 
tion would  no  doubt  make  exportation  difficult,  and  cause  greater  fluctua- 
tion in  prices,  which  is  always  a  source  of  evil ;  but  the  true  cause  of 
depreciation  was  the  natural  and  necessary  law  of  redundancy.    Whenever 
this  happens  the  article  must  depreciate  in  relative  value,  that  is,  measured 
by  other  things.    Thus,  Spain  would  do  as  we  have  done  for  the  last  nine 
ynrs,  she  would  sell  her  agricultural  and  manufacturing  produce  at  the 
price  of  gold  they  would  command  in  other  countries,  while  she  would 
buy  at  the  depreciated  price  whatever  she  imported.    Therefore,  the  gold 
exported  from   Spain  "would  be  presented  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
gratuitously,"  and  the  maintainance  of  the  labor  of  gold  digging  would 
rest  as  a  tax,  to  be  paid  by  the  Spanish  community.    This  state  of  things, 
as  has  been  intimated,  is  exactly  what  our  statistics  will  prove  that  we 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  nine  years.    The  price  of  imports  has  in- 
creased nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  while  the  price  of  exports 
has  increased  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  showing  a  balance  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  against  us  in  the  nine  years,  which  either  is,  or  has 
to  be,  paid  in  specie  or  bullion.     But,  sir,  we  have  been  seriously  and 
deliberately  told  that  the  precious  metals  will  not  depreciate.    In  other 
Words,  "  it  18  not  possible  for  them  to  become  superabundant,"  **  that  the 
melting-pot  of  the  goldsmith,  or  subjection  to  the  gold-beater's  hammer, 
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is  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  whole  of  the  Tast  products  of  Siberi 
California,  and  Australia."  Now,  from  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  p( 
ceived  that  we  cannot  adopt  this  opinion,  but  we  have  other  reasons  I 
sides  those  already  stated.  We  have  perceived  that  the  faster  money  i 
creases  the  scarcer  and  dearer  it  becomes,  with  respect  to  its  use  as  rooiM 
As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  state,  if  such  proof  be  required,  that  the  joii 
stock  banks  have  had  a  meeting  in  London  since  tne  panic,  at  which 
resolution  was  passed  to  reduce  the  interest  on  deposits  to  six  per  oei 
How  high  it  has  been  is  not  exactly  stated.  What  chance  has  ^  d 
melting-pot  and  the  gold-beater's  hammer"  under  these  circumstance! 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  they  have  not  had  a  relative  chance  accordu 
to  the  production  of  gold,  either  here  or  in  England.  Cortes  and  Pizan 
would  never  have  found  such  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  whi< 
stimulated  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  if  eiUi 
country  bad  had  a  currency  of  the  precious  metals.  And  yet  it  is  sa 
they  were  both  in  the  most  prosperous  condition — abounding  in  weal 
of  all  descriptions — the  one  with  a  consumable  commodity  for  a  curreoo 
and  the  other  without  any.  The  development  of  commerce  had  not  pr 
duced  this  social  evil  of  a  fixed  standard  o/value^  which  has  always  bei 
a  source  of  demoralization  and  oppression  among  European*  nations.  B 
to  return. 

Mr.  Carey  found  it  equally  difficult  to  maintain  the  defunct  doctrin 
of  the  bitlance  of  trade  and  the  principle  of  protection^  if  he  were  to  adn 
the  general  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals,  as  Dr.  Smith  did  to  u 
hold  kiit  doctrine  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  issues  of  bank  paper,  if  1 
had  to  make  the  same  admission.  The  Dr.  says  upon  this  subject,  ^  tl 
increase  of  paper  money,  it  has  been  said,  by  augmenting  the  quantil 
and  consequently  diminishing  the  value,  of  the  whole  currency,  necessari 
augments  the  money  price  of  commodities."  But  he  thought  this  w 
not  the  case,  because  when  there  was  very  little  else  than  paper  mow 
in  Scotland,  the  prices  of  provisions  bore  about  the  same  proportion 
those  of  England  as  before  the  multiplication  of  banking  companies.  B 
he  admitted  that  when  "  Mr.  Hume  published  his  Political  Discourfti 
soon  after  the  great  multiplication  of  paper  money  in  Scotland,  there  wi 
a  very  sensible  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  owing  probably,"  as  he  9ai 
**  to  the  badness  of  the  seasons,  and  not  to  the  multiplication  of  pap 
money."  He  also  had  to  admit  in  another  place,  that  if  more  money  wei 
forced  into  the  channels  of  circulation  than  was  sufficient  to  keep  prioi 
at  their  natural  level  it  must  overflow^  and  '*  would  be  sent  abroad  in  ord< 
to  seek  that  profitable  employment  which  it  could  not  find  at  home."  D 
Smith,  like  Mr.  Carey,  seems  to  have  forgotten,  or  not  to  have  notioe 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  surplus  would  be  sent  abroad  was  by  ii 
creasing  the  price  of  imports  relatively  more  than  the  price  of  exports.  1 
such  straits  are  the  learned  sometimes  driven  to  uphold  a  fallacious  do 
trine.  But  Mr.  Carey,  as  I  have  intimated  above,  attempts  to  revive  U 
old  doctrine  of  protection  as  a  remedy  for  present  financial  evils,  but 
has  been  so  thoroughly  exploded  years  ago  that  there  is  hardly  sufficiei 
excuse  for  saying  a  word  upon  the  subject.      We  will,  however,  say  i 

•  The  kin{»  of  France  and  of  England,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I ,  were  In  the  habit  of  dan 
dating  the  value  of  ihetr  coins,  by  alloy  and  otherAvisc.  Henry  VII ,  following  tho  example  of  ] 
predecessors,  reduced  biit  eoin  considerably,  and  enacted  a  law  making  it  death  to  reAiao  it,  am  1 
iODi  Hoary  V  III^  improved  upon  his  Ikther^a  poliey. 
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ptw'tie,  that  if  a  tariff  were  enacted  sufficiently  high  to  stop  the  enlranoo 
(or  a  time  of  foreign  goods,  the  price  of  those  goods  would  inevitably  rise 
high  enough  to  pay  the  duty  and  the  uiaal  price ;  then  the  stream  would 
flow  over  the  dam-head  as  before,  but  consumption  would  diminish  to  the 
extent  of  the  tax,  as  all  taxes  must  be  paid  by  the  consumer ;  and  the 
general  rate  of  profit  upon  capital  would  decrease,  while  under  ordinary 
circumstances  we  should  import  a  certain  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
from  other  countries,  sufficient  to  be  employed  in  the  dift'erence  of  price 
caused  by  the  increased  tax.  Therefore,  the  prices  of  our  imports  would 
be  increased  and  the  prices  of  our  exports  decreased^  and  tlie  foreign 
merchant  and  manufacturer  would  obtain  the  same  amount  of  pro6t  as 
before,  lacking  that  of  the  decreased  consumption ;  and  that  is  the  only 
Hj  in  which  the  fore'gner  would  be  affected.  Under  present  circum- 
stances  we  might  retain  some  of  the  gold  we  shall  export,  instead  of  im- 
porting the  amount  from  any  other  source.  Other  moral  evils  might  ac- 
cnie;  but  by  no  possibility  could  the  protected  country  be  benefited.  The 
trgument  may  be  put  into  a  nutshell — no  country  can  gain  by  producing 
that  for  which  other  countries  have  superior  facilities.  And  it  is  both 
Qseless  and  ridiculous  to  group  mere  contemporary  facts  together,  having 
00  necessary  relation,  and  ringing  changes  continually  upon  the  words 
va/ttf,  utilitffy  and  price^  as  no  three  words  can  be  more  distinct  in  mtaniitg^ 
It  will  deceive  no  one  having  any  pretentions  to  science.  But  to  return 
to  our  subject.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Franco  has  lately  been  ex- 
tended for  another  thirty  years,  its  capital  doubled,  and  other  objection- 
able privileges  granted.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  not  allowed  to  issue  notes 
of  a  less  denomination  than  five  hundred  francs,  but  under  the  new  charter 
this  privilege  extends  as  low  as  fifty  francs,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
It  is  not  twenty-five.  Louis  Napoleon,  like  the  British  government^  in 
tbe  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  pockets  the  proceeds,  but  like  the  Regent 
of  Royal  Bank  celebrity,  he  may  awake  some  fine  morning  and  find  his 
money  turned  to  rags — finance  will  be  found  less  plastic  than  politics. 
Foreseeing  these  difficulties,  a  French  journalist  lately  proposed  a 
banking  alliance,  to  lessen,  if  possible,  the  intensity  of  any  monetary  crisis 
which  might  happen.  Ue  proposed  that  the  leading  banks  of  Europe 
ihould  b^in  by  taking  each  other^s  paper  and  advising  upon  financial 
difficulties,  but  it  seems  he  did  not  offer  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
the  American  banks.  In  this  he  was  mean  and  uncharitable,  and  showed 
the  narrowness  of  his  views — otherwise  the  scheme  was  worthy  of  John 
Law  himself;  but  its  explosion  would  certainly  have  rung  the  death  knell 
of  banking  on  that  side  the  Atlantic.  The  national  banks  and  some 
others  of  note  may  weaken  the  storm  of  the  present  crisis,  but  how  long 
the?  will  escape  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  banks  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  Bank  of  France  has  been  shinning  along  for  the  last  two  years,  some- 
times in  a  desperate  condition,  and  she  will  hardly  be  more  stable  under 
her  now  responsibilities  and  privileges.     But  to  come  nearer  home. 

Our  banking  system,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  its  construction  by  the  currency  doctors,  has  again  arrived  at 
the  condition  of  -confessed  and  absolute  inconvertibility.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  banks  have  doubled  in  number,  and  still  we  see  notices  of  new 
^plications  for  charters.  Every  means  have  been  used  to  push  out  their 
P^per  and  to  obtain  deposits  to  re-issue,  until  they  had  not  five  per  cent 
of  specie  upon  the  average  to  meet  their  liabilities.     Suspension,  there- 
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fere,  wM  the  on!  j  reined  j,  and  the  people  took  it  very  kindly — as  a  mei 
matter  of  course — ^not  only  so,  but  vigilance  committees  in  a  great  man; 
instances,  said  to  be  voluntary,   undertook  to  protect  the  banks  froi 
outside  intruders,  who  might  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  them  t 
pay  specie  for  their  notes.     It  is  pretty  well  understoood  that  fifty  pc 
cent  will  never  be  realized  upon  Western  debts,  and  what  would  have  bee 
the  consequence  if  suspension  had  not  taken  place  we  can  only  imagine 
Some  public  writers,  however,  have  said,  in  comparison  with  Englanc 
that  our  banking  system  is  the  sounder  of  the  two,  but  this  we  canno 
allow,  for  notwithstanding,  England  may  have  suffered  more  from  failure 
at  present,  if  we  had  been  obliged  to  come  down  to  specie  prices,  n 
doubt,  but  seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  debts  must  have  remained  unpai< 
and  what  will  yet  be  done  in  this  respect  must  depend  upon  circumstance 
over  which  we  can  "have  no  control — the  operation  of  the  crisis  in  othe 
countries.    Therefore,  under  all  circumstances  suspension  was  the  onl; 
means  of  comparative  safety,  as  the  banks  and  the  community  were  boti 
embarked  in  one  boat ;  but  are  we  to  be  doomed  continually  to  stan* 
upon  the  brink  of  a  commercial  volcano,  the  explosion  of  which  at  an 
moment  may  be  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  a  bubble  company j  the  loss  ■ 
a  ship,  or  the  failure  of  a  crop  f     It  is  time  that  these  questions  wea 
gravely  considered.     We  have  more  than  doubled  our  currency  with 
tne  last  ten  years,  consequently  our  capital  and  business  transactions  ha~ 
also  nominally  doubled  I     Dr.  M*Cay,  of  South  Carolina  College,  in 
very  able  article,  in  this  Magazine,'*^December,  1856,  satisfactorily  prov* 
that  prices  up  to  that  period  had  increased  from  thirty-five  to  forty  f3 
oent  since  we  had  been  receiving  supplies  of  gold  from  California ;  tz 
our  currency  increased  considerably  after  that,  and  his  calculation  aU 
was  extremely  moderate.    And  yet  in  the  same  number  of  years,  acco'H 
ing  to  the  last  census,  our  domestic  products  had  only  increased  at  ftJ 
utmost  possible  calculation,  twenty  per  cent.     Thus,  we  have  create 
within  tne  last  ten  years  a  surplus  currency  of  eighty  per  cent,  that  k 
eighty  per  cent  beyond  the  probable  increase  (»f  other  capital.     But  olbar 
countries  had  also  been  engaged  in  the  same  profitless  operation  as  oar- 
selves,  and  to  the  same  extent,  or  the  r«-action  must  have  come  much 
earlier.     Now,  the  question  naturally  arises,  who  has  been  benefited  bj 
this  unnecessary  addition  to  the  currency,  which  must  have  made  every 
individual  poorer,  excepting  one  class — the  money  makers.      Yes,  this 
bankers  and  the  gold-getters  have  pocketed  the  whole  of  this  increase, 
abstracted  from  the  rate  of  profit  upon  capital  engaged  in  other  pursuits 
But  lest  this  statement  should  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  magni 
tode  of  the  evil,  or  of  the  amount  of  taxation  we  have  suffered,  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  extending  our  observations  a  little  further.     The  bank- 
ing deposits  have  increased,  within  the  time  specified,  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  per  cent,  discounts  and  loans  have  also  more  than  doubled 
therefore,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  we  may  say  that  the  currency  hai 
increased  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.     We  may  talk  of  the  Missb' 
sippi  Scheme  and  South  Sea  Bubble,  but  where  shall  we  find  another  sudi 
gratuitous  transfer  of  property  ?      If  the  system  could  possibly  continiM 
the  banks  would  absorb  all  the  circulating  capital  of  the  country,  in  ^ct, 
there  seems  to  be  no  apparent  reason  why  they  should  not^  in  time,  swallon 
up  the  whole,  except  the  necessary  wages  and  taxes.     We  have  Spain  foi 
an  example — there  is  only  one  alternative — annihilate  the  present  monetary 
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Sstem,  or  it  will  annihilate  tbe  State.    We  Have  always  been  taught 
It  natural  debts  were  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  the 
pride  of  the  American  system  to  eschew  them ;  but  what  difference  is 
there  whether  the  debt  be  a  public  one  or  a  private  one  ?     We  have  now 
about  twelve  hundred  millions  of  commercial  debt,  seven  owioff  to  the 
&AQks,  and  about  four-and-a-half  to  foreigners,  besides  private  debts  incal- 
culable.   This  is  a  national  debt  without  a  question,  which  will  not  be 
paid  off  for  the  present.    It  is  a  fallacy' to  assume  that  we  have  grown  so 
extremely  rich  within  the  last  few  years  as  taxable  statistics  have  made 
us,  while  the  statistics  of  th^  census  shows  that  production  has  compara- 
tively decreased.    If  we  only  multiply  by  two  for  the  next  ten  years,  as 
we  have  done  for  the  past,  our  riches  will,  of  course,  increase  in  the  same 
ratio,  counted  in  paper  dollars.    Thus,  the  whole  is  a  gigantic  humbug, 
and  yet  no  one  is  to  blame.    The  people,  in  their  ignorance,  under  blind 
political  and  economical  leaders,  nave  politely  given  the  bankers  and 
(^Id- getters  leave  to  pick  their  pockets,  under  the  idea  that  they  (them- 
wlves)  should  be  benefited.     The  impetus  given  to  the  iucroase  of  money, 
by  the  discoveries  of  gold  all  over  the  world,  has  introduced  a  new  era  in 
finance,  which  must  evoke  new  principles.    The  Bank  of  England  has 
found  herself  checkmated  by  the  joint-stock  banks,  notwithstanding  her 
monopoly,  and  was  only  saved  from  suspension  by  the  interference  of  the 
government,  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  complaints  of  imprudence  is 
ner  management.    How  long  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
enabled  to  compete  with  those  of  other  countries  under  these  new  cir- 
cnmstances  remains  to  be  seen.    There  is  one  thing  in  their  favor,  how- 
ever—other  countries  are  smitten  with  the  same  virulent  disease — that  of 
money  making.      Joint-stock  companies,  as  before   stated,   have   b^en 
formed,  and  are  forming,  all  over  Europe,  even   in  Turkey.     The  Em- 

teror  of  France  has  decided  to  push  gold-getting  on  the  Senegal,  so  that 
6  will  not  be  behind  his  English  neighbors  in  making  money  and  sup- 
lK>rting  the  bank. 

The  production  of  gold  for  the  last  year  is  set  down  at  two  hundred 
Ulillions  of  dollars,  and,  therefore,  at  a  moderate  calculation  the  amount  of 
gold  thrown  upon  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  next  decade,  will  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  millions.     It  has  also  been  stated  by  a  legislative  com- 
iKiittee  in  South  Australia  that  the  auriferous  soils  of  that  region  cannot 
l>e  exhausted  in  two  thousand  years.     What  then  will  be  the  consequence 
«(>f  parsuing  our  present  system  with  regard  to  money  ?     In  passing  further 
^ver  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  cause  of 
Cbe  **  flight  of  the  precious  metals  to  the   East,"  about  which  we  have 
lately  heard   such  lugubrious  lamentations,  is  sufficiently  explained — 
'SBoney,  like  water,  will  find  the  level,  and  the  more  there  is  poured  into 
%he  reservoir,  the  more  it  will  spread  over  the  surface,  until  the  stream 
%>e  stopped  at  its  fountain.    We  have  now  slightly  reviewed  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  crisis,  and  of  the  evils  which  a  continuance  in  our  present 
course  will  occasion,  and  have  only  to  offer  the  remedy  recommended  in 
tbrmer  articles ;  that  is,  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  bank  notes  gradually, 
abolish  the  standard  of  value,  and  in  the  meantime,  issue  as  many  treasury 
notes  as  can  be  conveniently  employed  in  the  operation  of  government 
*  aod  the  domestic  exchanges.    Under  these  circumstancea.  the  currency 
could  never  be  increased  beyond  the  rate  of  increase  of  other  capital ;  ana 
when  the  increased  volume  of  commeroe  and  taxation  required  an  increaie 
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of  treasury  notes,  the  government  could  reduce  so  muob  of  tates  and  isBO 
the  required  quantity  of  notes,  which  would  be  so  much  saved  to  th< 
people.  AH  governments  could  do  the  same,  and  adopt  the  dollar  as  i 
mere  unit  of  accounts,  without  a  fixed  amount  of  gt>ld  or  silver  attached 
and  all  trading  transactions  would  then  be  balanced  by  gold  and  silf« 
paid  according  to  weight  and  price,  the  same  as  all  other  commoditiai 
Banks  would  Uien  be  unnecessary.  -  I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

B.  BULLST. 
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ALOOHOLIO    LIQUORS. 

WIMB — (concluded.) 

■IZTina»— ADUlTaBATlOa*— PATBirr-OfVIOa  DISXOnOllt—LIQVOB  BVALSII*  OtDIDC— OOnVTXBVB^ 

»Kax>si— ALOOHOir— rsm  oxvt  or  aloohol  ix  mwrmMEHt  wihib— dstiotioh  or  oouirrKSF^na.- 

tUOAR  AlTD  MOLAM»— rtB  OSKT  or  SUGAR  IM  mrrSHKHT  VINk«—ORSAM  Or  TARTAR— TASTAH 
ACII>— TAHMIN.— OULORIMO  MATTXRf— JXRUriOA  —  rOSB-BlRRIBi— RkD  POPPIRR— rRITBT-BlcmRa 
— ^MYlTLR-BRIRXES'RLDSR-BKRRlIt— BRAZIL-WOOD  -IKDIA-WOOD-Tnr  rOR  OOLOBIIVO  ADC1.TBI 
▲TIOM.— I.BAD-OOPPBB— SIHO'ALVM^OOPPKRAR-rOTAMA-BODA— UMB^rLAVnra  OT  PABIt- 
rLABTBRAOB  OF  WMBi— Wl^BUBIO  AOiO^  ATO,  WITH  TUUB  TMTi     OOHRTITPTIOKAl.  BPTSOHL 

Mixtures, — According  to  the  laws  of  France,  which  country  has  paic 
more  attention  to  this  subject  than  all  the  world  besides,  a  wine  which  re 
suits  from  the  mixture  of  other  pure  wine  is  not  an  adulteration.  Thai 
good  wine  may  result  from  the  mixture  of  a  strong  wine  with  weak ;  om 
ibat  is  light  with  one  that  has  more  body ;  one  that  is  tart  with  one  thai 
is  rich  and  sweet ;  one  that  is  wanting  in  coloring  matter  with  one  thai 
has  too  much,  and  so  on. 

It  was  the  primitive  practice  for  manufacturers  to  mix  the  different  va 
rieties  of  grapes  and  must  before  fermentation,  in  order  to  produce  a  par 
tioular  quality  of  wine;  and  in  the  production  of  the  best  wines  thij 
practice  still  holds.  It,  however,  requires  a  great  degree  of  experience  U 
successfully  practice  the  process. 

The  best  unmixed  wine  made  in  the  United  States  is  made  in  the  count] 
of  Los  Angelos,  California.  The  vine  was  introduced  into  that  coudIj 
about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  by  cuttings  from  Madeira,  and  the  flavo 
of  the  grape,  and  aroma  of  the  wine  produced  from  it,  are  both  maintainei 
in  the  highest  degree.    It  therefore  requires  no  **  pure  juice  *'  of  foreigi 

Iroduction  to  give  it  an  acceptable  zest.    Other  species  of  grape  afaM 
ourish  there,  and  the  soil,  climate,  and  labor,  all  seem  to  combine  ti 
place  it  at  the  head  of  our  wine-growing  districts. 

•  For  nmnbor  i ,  tee  Mntkani*^  M*guiM  for  Jaly,  1857,  (toL  xzxvii.,  pp.  I9-S3  0  for  number  I 
IM  iRme  for  AugoRt,  (pp.  16S-171;)  for  namber  III.,  coo  BRme  for  Scptembor,  (pp.  fi9S-3iiS;)  fo 
wunber  It.,  lee  miim  for  Noneiiibor,  (ppi  54<-5M;)  for  namber  t.,  wr  aRine  for  jRnoRry,  I8S6,  (vii 
aacfUL,  p^  4S-«l;  Ar  BRmter  vi,  ■■■  mwh  for  VolnrRary,  (ppi  17^183.) 
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Other  wines,  made  in  the  United  States,  generally  have  added  to  them 
certain  proportions  of  the  qualities  they  are  intended  to  represent  Theat 
maj  be  considered  pure  mixed  wines.  Longwortb,  the  great  pioneer  in 
American  wine-making,  has  succeeded  in  pixiducing  wine  of  undoubted 
purity,  equal  to  some  of  the  finest  foreign ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  it  haa 
not  the  flavor  of  the  chief  grape  used  in  its  production. 

Adulteration. — Wine  is  the  product  of  grape  juice  only.  To  manufae- 
tore,  or  to  sell,  or  to  offer  for  sale,  any  other  substance  under  the  name  of 
wine,  is  an  adulteration.  But  to  such  a  pass  has  the  adulteration  of  liquor 
come  in  the  United  States,  that,  to  mend  the  condition  of  deficient  must| 
the  addition  of  certain  substances  is  advocated  with  the  authority  of  a 
State  paper!  In  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Patent-office  for  1856, 
wears  informed  that,  "sugar,  water,  brandy, lime,  tar,  sweet-scented  sub- 
itances,  &c.,  may  be  introduced  to  advantage  before  fermentation,  so  at 
to  incorporate  well  that  which  can  never  be  done  after  it  Tliat  whenever 
itren^h  is  required  in  wine,  the  brandy  should  be  put  into  the  must  be- 
fi)re  fermentation,  with  which  it  is  incorporated  and  modified,  the  alcohol 
contained  in  it  being  always  so  chemically  combined  as  to  be  harmless /^ 

Now,  everybody  knows  that  both  grapes  and  must  are  subject  to  certain 
defects  or  diseases,  which  render  them  unfit  for  the  proriuciion  of  .potable 
wine,  and  no  amount  of  correctives  can  make  them  capable  of  producing 
Jt  To  advocate,  therefore,  that  the  conditions  of  must,  necessary  for  the 
production  of  pure  wine,  can  be  made  up  of  materials  derived  from  any 
other  material  than  grape  juice,  either  in  its  i^atural  or  fermented  st^te, 
^  a  mischievous  tendency  to  adulteration. 

The  usual  results  of  defective  grapes  or  must  are — 

1.  Excessive  astringency.    This  Ts  occasioned  by  an  abortive  crop,  or 
premature  ripening  of  the  grapes,  from  peculiarity  of  season. 

2.  Acidity,  which  depends  upon  the  greenness  of  the  grapes,  or  acetoui 
fermentation  of  the  must  or  wine. 

8.  Ropiness  or  greasiness,  which  is  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  tannin. 

4.  Mustiness,  a  condition  usually  derived  from  the  cask,  bottle,  or  cork. 

5.  Turned,  or  le  povx,  a  disease  by  which  wine  loses  its  acidity,  and 
tkaoges  to  a  dark  color,  and  sometimes  takes  on  a  putrid  fermentation. 

6.  Bitterness.  This  condition  sometimes  takes  place  without  known 
cause,  in  wine  made  of  must  possessing  all  the  requisite  qualities;  in 
which  case  it  usually  ceases  after  a  short  time,  and  alter  a  new  fermenta- 
tion the  quality  of  the  wine  is  re-established. 

1  Excess  or  absence  of  color,  either  of  which  may  result  from  the  same 
eaiues  as  astringency  or  acidity. 

Other  changes  of  less  moment  may  take  place  from  a  variety  of  causeSi 
Wine,  in  any  of  these  conditions,  is  generally  susceptible  of  the  acetoui 
fanoentation,  by  which  it  can  be  converted  into  vinegar. 

The  distribution  of  wines  made  of  diseased  grapes,  or  from  must  of  bad 
^otlity,  or  wine  in  a  diseased  condition  from  whatever  caui^e,  whether 

correctives"  have  been  applied  or  not,  is  a  vile  disregard  of  public  health, 
^d  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  distribution  of  other  .stale 
^diseased  provisions;  and  the  advocacy  of  their  use  is  a  reproach  to 
the  true  state  of  agricultural  progress  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  Patent-office  reports  should  be  the  dis- 
^urageihent  of  adulteration  under  whatever  phase.  But  in  the  one  above 
^ferred  to,  that  which  of  all  others  it  is  most  difficult  to  detect,  is  incult 
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cated  and  taught  as  a  species  of  laudable  ingenuity.  It  is  the  legitimat 
forerunner  of  the  "  Bordeaux  Wine  and  Liouor  Dealers'  Guide :  a  Treatis 
on  the  Manufacture  and  Adulteration  of  Liquors,  by  a  Practical  Liquo 
Manufacturer,"  lately  "published  for  the  author"  in  New  York,  whici 
purports  to  be  the  "  result  of  many  years'  practice  of  an  entirety  new  «yi 
Um  of  manufacturing  and  adulterating  liquors  !• 

Experienced  adulteraters  and  counterfeiters  generally  base  their  open 
tions  upon  certain  known  qualities  which  pertain  to  the  substance  to  b 
imitated. 

Water,  alcohol,  extractive  matter,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  inorgani 
mineral  salts,  are  essential  principles  to  all  wines.  Whatever  may  be  th 
other  qualities,  these  principles  at  least  must  be  present,  and  it  is  by  vary 
ing  their  proportions,  and  adding  other  things,  that  the  different  variede 
of  wine  are  counterfeited.  It  is  by  the  variable  proportions  of  the  ek 
mentary  principles  that  different  qualities  of  wine  are  distinguished,  aD< 
as  these  principles  are  all  miscible  with,  as  well  as  constituents  of,  win 
in  every  proportion,  it  is  manifest  that  of  all  substances  added  to  win< 
they  are  the  most  diflScult  of  detection. 

Counterfeit  wines, — For  this  purpose  cider  is  generally  used.  Pen] 
which  has  similar  properties,  is  sometimes  substituted. 

According  to  the  *'  Wine  and  Liquor  Dealers'  Guide,"  cider,  prepare 
as  a  basis  for  every  variety  of  wine,  consists  of — cider,  forty  gallons ;  pui 
spirits,  under  proof,  three  gallons  ;  sugar  or  syrup,  three  pounds ;  and  < 
crude  tartar,  half  a  pound.  These  should  be  well  stirred  together  in 
full  cask,  which  should  be  left  with  the  bung  open,  and  exposed  to  th 
necessary  degree  of  temperature  to  produce  fermentation  ;  after  which  : 
is  racked  off,  fined,  <fec.,  and  kept  for  use.  Thus  prepared,  and  mixed  wit 
water,  sugar,  honey,  tartaric  acid,  lemon  juice,  cream  of  tartar,  almon 
oil,  fresh  grape  juice,  wine,  alcohol,  and  yeast,  it  is  used  for  imitating  ai 
most  every  variety  of  wine  in  commerce.  The  fiuest  imitation  of  Chain 
pagne  is  said  to  be  made  of  equal  parts  of  native  Catawba  and  prepare* 
eider,  with  a  little  water,  lemon  jince,  sugar,  and  tartaric  acid.  Cham 
pagne  is  also  extensively  imitated  by  charging  low-priced  still  wines  wit] 
carbonic  acid.  This  is  done  by  machinery  adapted  to  the  purpose,  simila 
to  that  used  for  charging  soda  water. 

The  prestige  of  pure  native  wines,  derived  from  the  spotless  name  c 
Longworth,  has  lately  received  a  severe  check  by  the  refusal  of  certui 
wine  merchants  in  Cincinnati  to  have  their  wines  inspected.  This  m 
cumstance  is  virtual  acknowledgement  of  adulteration ;  and  it  is  wel 
known  that  the  Cincinnati  wine  dealers  are,  to  an  equal  extent,  dealers  ii 
such  crude  materials  as  constitute  a  well-assorted  stock,  according  to  th* 
**  Wine  and  Liquor  Dealers'  Guide." 

Alcohol, — The  exact  amount  of  alcohol  in  any  given  sample  of  win< 
may  be  ascertained  by  evaporation  into  a  receiver,  and  testing  the  fluii 
to  collected  by  an  alcoholometer^  or  by  the  specific-gravity  bottle — th* 
chief  care  in  the  use  of  these  instruments  being  a  due  regard  to  temper 
ature,  which  should  be  60®  F. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  by  measure  in  different  wines  ranges  from  23.8J 
to  6.H6  per  cent — port  being  about  half  as  strong  as  Scotch  whisky,  am 
the  weak  red  wines  of  France  about  as  strong  as  Scotch  ale. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  alcohol,  by  measurs^  ii 
the  chief  varieties  of  wine : — 
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Syracuse 14.06 

T»Tel 14. 

Luoe] 18.70 

Nice 18.46 

BurffuDdj 12  to  14 

Boraeauz,  daret  ex. 

to  LeodoD. 18  to  17 

Tent 18. 

Ohampagoe,  Mtill, . .  1 2.7 7 

Alicante 12.69 

Banac,  2d  growth..  12.66 

ViBdegrare 12.80 

Tinta 12.24 

Frontigoac 1 1.80 

Champagne,  tp^kFg,  11  77 

Preignac 11.60 

Hermitage,  red  ...  1 1.88 

OoteRotie 11.80 

Barsac,  8d  growth. .  1 1 .26 

Volnay /  11. 

Rudenheimer 11. 

Weinheim 11. 

Eisler 11. 

Saint-Christol 11. 

Fronsac. 10.76 


Hohenheim 10.71 

Loiret 10.61 

Steinberg,  1  st  qiml .  1 0. 1 7 

Saint-Senrin. 10.16 

Bordeaux,  dotn'sticlO  to  11 

Saint-Eetephe 9.7i 

Margaux. 9.7i 

Chateau  Latour.. . .      9.88 

Tokay ...       9.10 

Cidett  strong 9.19 

Chateau- Haut  Brion      9. 

Wiesloch 9. 

Sau?eterre 8.7i 

Lafitte 8.70 

Saint-Loubes 8JfO 

Merignac 8.86 

Duchatel  St  Julien.      S. 

Saint- Macaire. 7.9^ 

Macon,  red  .......       7.66 

Orleans,  red 7. 

Perry 6.71 

Mead, 6.7<9 

Saint- Aignau  .  •  • . .       6.66 
Cider,  new 4. 


lltfsala 28.88 

1««L 28.87 

KiWn. 28.11 

Madeira 20JiO 

Port • 20. 

TeneriflTe. 18.20 

Cipe  Madeira 18.87 

CoMtanlia 18.17 

WhrymaChrisU..  18.12 

Vidooia 17.71 

8*»erry 17.68 

Milsga,old 17.42 

^boo 17.42 

CircabeUo 17.17 

Bacellas. 17.01 

Cips  Muscat 16:79 

Rooiisilloo 16.68 

MiimistxNrg 16  to  16 

jjaimaey,  Madeira..  16. 

MakgM,commoQ...  16. 

Swtenie. 16. 

fitinVOeorge. 16. 

Bvttc,l8t  growth.  14.76 

Wias. 14.60 

Cbini. 14.27 

These  estimates  are  deduced  from  French  analyses,  and  are  considerably 
i^low  those  furnished  bj  wines  prepared  for  export,  or  those  generally 
found  in  the  English  and  American  markets.  English  port,  Madeira,  and 
iherry  contain  from  21  to  26  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  claret  from  13  to 
n.  Other  wines  for  the  English  market  are  brandied  in  a  proportionate 
ntio. 

When  brandy  or  alcohol  is  lidded  to  wine  it  remains  in  a  free  state- 
does  not  combine  with  the  other  ingredients.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  the 
custom  of  adulteraters  to  excite  a  new  fermentation,  in  order,  as  it  is 
apposed,  to  effect  a  thorough  assimilation.  This*  operation  is  called 
**  fretting  in.** 

Various  means  have  been  instituted  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  wine 
ttntains  other  water,  alcohol,  extractive,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  salts^ 
^an  are  natural  to  the  grape ;  but,  as  already  stated,  owing  to  their  y»- 
nable  proportions,  no  degree'  of  manipulation,  however  accurate,  can, 
^thin  certain  limits,  demonstrate  whether  these  principles  are  natural  to 
w«  grape  or  added  by  the  hand  of  man.  Evaporation,  distillation,  <kc.,  may^ 
demonstrate  the  quantity  of  any  one,  or  all  of  them,  contained  in  a  given 
^Diple,  but  some  of  them  exist  naturally  in  certain  wines  in  more  tham 
f^ur  tiraee  the  quantity  that  they  do  in  others.  It  is,  nevertheless,  wholly 
inopossible  to  so  artificially  combine  any  heterogeneous  elements  as  to 
^ake  the  same  substance  as  that  of  natural  formation. 

Counterfeit  wine  having  cider  or  perry  for  a  basis,  may  be  discovered 
oy  the  quantity  of  extract  after  evaporation.  Pure  wine  contains  from 
18  to  28  per  cent  of  extract,  but  cider  or  perry  never  less  than  30  per 
cent,  and  from  that  up  to  37  per  cent. 

Alcohol  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  cider  also  differs  from  that  of 
^ne.  In  the  former  there  is  a  peculiar  etherial  odor  which  is  never 
present  in  the  latter.  The  same  may  be  discovered,  by  the  odor  disoD* 
faged,  in  burning  the  extract. 

There  is,  kowei^r,  independent  of  sueh  meana,  an  indnbitable  reeonreOi 
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in  types  of  comparison.  By  having  types  of  wine  of  known  purity,  an 
SURpecte<l  sample  pnrporting  to  be  of  the  same  variety,  can  always  l 
tested.  Types  of  wine  for  this  purpose,  sliouid  be  procured  witli  grei 
care  from  the  original  producer,  and,  when  practicable,  of  the  same  ag 
and  vintage  as  the  suspected  sample  purports  to  l>e. 

Suf/arandfipAasset. — The  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in  wine  may  l 
estiinated  by  means  of  a  sacchf/rometer — the  name  of  a  hydrometer,  with 
scale  adapted  to  the  proportion  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  any  solv 
lion.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  extra<;tive  matter  ;  this  ma 
be  done  by  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  tlie  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  pre 
portion  of  one  fiart  to  eight  of  the  wine  ^>  be  examined.  This  precipitate 
all  the  extractive  except  sugar.  Then  filter  the  supernatant  fluid,  and  r< 
move  the  lead  from  it,  as  directed,  for  that  substance.  The  solution  ma 
now  be  tested  by  the  saccharometer,  or  more  certainly  by  evaporation,  b 
means  of  which,  the  exact  amount  of  suu^ar  may  be  collected  and  weighe< 
Its  quantity,  however,  is  so  variable,  that  within  certain  bounds,  it  is  in 
possible  to  say  whether  it  is  natural  or  added,  excepting  by  tlie  type  t 
comparison. 

In  some  experiments  in  England  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  sugi 
in  difierent  varieties  of  wine  procured  there,  Dr.  Bence  Jones  lound  it 
vary,  as  follows  : — 

Paracrette 91  grains  of  sugar  to  the  ounce  of  win 

Ijamas 88  -  *•  '•  '* 

Tokav.  74  a  a  «  •< 

Malniaey 66  to  66  «  «  -  •• 

Port 16t«»S4  w  .«  -  a 

Champagne 6  to  28  ••  •*  "  * 

Madeira 6  to  20  «  «  «  « 

Sherry 4  to  18  «  «  •-  « 

In  Claret,  Burgundy,  Rhenish,  and  Moselle,  none  could  be  detected. 

Cre^m  of  tartar  or  tartrate  of  pottisMt, — The  presence  of  cream  < 
tartar  is  constant  in  every  variety  of  pure  wine  ;  tlie  amount,  however, 
extremely  variable.  It  is  an  addition  to  all  imitations,  and  therefoi 
the  quantity  present  in  any  given  sample,  is  of  much  moment,  in  order  I 
compare  with  what  is  known  to  exist  in  a  pure  type.  The  best  means  < 
ascertaining  the  amount  present  is,  to  take  5U0  grains  by  measure  of  tb 
wine,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue;  by  this  means  tb 
cream  of  tartar  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  the  amoun 
can  be  determined  by  the  reaction  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  know 
atrength.  If,  however,  the  samjile  has  also  been  adulterated  with  tk 
carbonates  of  lime,  soda,  or  potassa,  this  test  is  fallacious.  And  in  thi 
event,  the  tartrate  of  potassa  should  be  obtained  in  crystals  from  ai 
aqueous  solution. 

Tartaric  arid. — According  to  Liebig,  the  Rhine-wines,  when  old,  fit 
quently  contain  this  acid  in  a  free  state.  This,  he  says,  is  due  to  tb 
custom  of  constantly  adding  new  wine  to  the  tun,  in  proportion  &<i  th 
cld  is  drawn  otf.  Its  etfects  are  to  make  the  wine  of  more  agreeable  fla 
Tor,  though  more  injurious  in  use.  It  is  therefore  judicious  to  destro; 
this  excess,  in  all  cases,  when  it  can  l)e  done  without  injury  to  the  win 
by  mischievous  means ;  and  for  this  purpose,  Liebig  advises  the  use  < 
pure  neutral  tartrate  of  potash.  But  in  very  many  wines  the  excesa  < 
.taiiaiio  acid  is  so  great---dottbtlesa  nMide  so  by  adulteration,  in  order  t 
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improve  the  flavor — the  quantity  of  neutral  tartrate  required  to  neu* 
tralize  it,  results  in  the  formation  of  an  excess  of  acetate  of  potash,  wbieh 
being  soluble  in  wine,  vitiates  the  taste.  The  remedy,  therefore,  only 
tppiies  to  a  natural  excess.  In  other  cases,  it  is  an  additional  adultera- 
tion. 

The  presence  of  free  tartaric  acid  in  wine  may  be  tested  by  the  addi- 
tion of  lime  water  or  other  alkaline  solution,  which  throws  down  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  very  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid. 

Free  tartaric  acid  may  also  be  detected,  by  adding  to  a  solution  con- 
taining it,  twice  as  much  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  saturated 
at  the  temperature  of  600  F.  Stir  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod  for  ten 
mioutes,  and  bitartrate  of  potassa  will  be  precipitated.  If  this  test  be 
applied  to  wine  containing  no  excess  of  acid,  it  will  take  several  hours  to 
precipitate  the  natural  bUar irate. 

The  amount  oifree  tartaric  acid  contained  in  any  sample  of  wine,  roaj 
be  estimated  by  the  proportion  of  a  test-alkaline  solution,  which  is  capar 
ble  of  saturating  a  given  quantity  of  the  wine.  And  the  whole  amount 
of  tartaric  acid,  both  free  and  combined,  may  be  ascertained,  6rst  by  this 
I>r<»cesa,  and  afterwards  by  decomposing  the  tartrates.  In  this  way  any 
^variety  of  wine  may  be  rendered  available  for  comparison  with  a  type, 

Taunifu — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  elementary  con- 
stituents of  wine,  and  absolutely  essential  to  its  preservation.  Hence  it 
as  a  common  addition  to  diseased  wines  and  imitations. 

To  ascertain  the  exact  amount  in  wine,  M,  Faure  has  discovered  the 
Allowing  simple  means,  viz. : — that  one  hundred  grains  of  a  solution  of 

fellatin  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of  a  watery  solution  of  tannin,  is  capa- 
le  of  precipitating  one  gram  of  tannin.  To  apply  this  experiment  to  wine^ 
at  is  only  necessary  to  have  due  regard  to  its  specific  gravity.  The  quan- 
tity obtained'  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the  type. 

By  imitators,  kino,  log-wood,  rhatany,  alum,  and  oak  bark,  are  some- 
^mes  added  in  order  to  give  the  properties  due  to  tannin. 

Coloring  matter, — The  additions  to  wine,  for  this  purpose,  are  mostly 
limited  to  particular  varieties.  In  the  Oporto  Company's  district,  the 
most  common  substance  used,  is  jerupiga.  This  is  a  compound  made  ot 
nnfermented  must,  brandy,  elder- berries,  and  brown  sugar. 

Poke-berries,  red  poppies,  privet-berries,  myrtle-berries,  log-wood,  Brarr 
fil-wood,  and  India-wood,  are  the  common  ingredients  added  to  different 
varieties  of  wine,  in  order  to  produce  a  desired  shade  of  color. 

By  adding  a  solution  of  alum  and  carbonate  of  potash  to  wine,  if  there 
ii  a  precipitate  of  blue,  violet^  or  rose  color,  artificial  coloring  may  be 
iOftpected. 

A  solution  of  potash  added  to  wine,  colored  with  red  poppies,  produoee 
y greenish-brown  precipitate ; /7^{|;£^6£rr^V«,  produces  k  violet-brown  pre- 
Qpitate ;  myrtle-berries,  produces  a  greyish-blue  precipitate ;  elder  berries^ 
produces  a  violet  precipitate;  Brazil-wood,  produces  a  violet-grey  pre- 
(sipitate;  India-wood,  produces  a  rose-colored  precipitate.  Poke-be.* i'y 
juice  cannot  be  detected  by  this  test. 

The  coloring  matter  produced  by  poke-berries  so  nearly  corresponds  te 
that  of  the  natural  color  of  wine,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect  it, 
by  any  other  means,  than  by  its  constitutional  effects  on  those  who  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  much  use  of  wine  containing  it.  It  is 
violently  acrid  in  its  effects,  producing  headache,  pui^ng,  and  great  pros- 
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tration  of  strength ;  and  if  long  continued  or  taken  in  large  quantity,  it  it 
an  acro-narcotic  poison — producing  severe  vomiting  and  purging,  with 
great  stupefaction. 

Lead,  This  substance  is  added  in  the  form  of  litharge,  and  supar  of 
lead^  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  acidity  and  giving  sweetness.  But 
besides  these,  it  has  sontetimes  found  its  way  into  wine  by  the  use  of 
utensils,  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  bottling,  <kc.  Wines  containing 
much  of  it  are  generally  of  light  color,  and  have  a  sweetish  styptic  taste. 

The  habitual  use  of  wine  containing  lead,  though  in  very  small  quan- 
tity, produces  dyspepsia,  excessive  lassitude,  and  melancholly.  If  persisted 
in,  succeeding  this  condition  frequent  fits  of  colic  occur,  which  are  often 
very  obstinate,  and  sotnetimes  fatal.  Next,  apoplexy,  with  or  without  a 
peculiar  kind  of  palsy  particularly  aflfecting  the  balls  of  the  thumbs  and 
the  loss  of  power  to  extend  the  fingers,  which  persists  unto  death,  unleM 
the  poison  is  discontinued.  In  an  English  treatise  on  wine-making,  pub- 
lished in  1 783,  to  hinder  wine  from  turning  sour,  it  is  recommended  to 
^pui  a  pound  of  melted  lead  into  the  conk  and  stop  it  closed  And  **  to 
•often  gray  wine,  put  a  little  vinegar  wherein  litharge  has  been  well 
steeped,  and  boil  some  honey  to  draw  out  the  wax.  Strain  it  through  a 
cloth,  and  put  a  quart  of  it  into  a  tierce  of  wine,  and  this  will  mend  it.* 

In  Paris,  the  practice  was  also  so  common,  that  in  1776  an  epidemio 
of  lead  colic  was  attributed  to  wine  adulterated  with  litharge.  And  in 
1 83  7,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  lead  colic  among  the  soldiers  at  Compiegne, 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  wine,  which  had  been  sweetened  with  acetate 
of  lead. 

In  1853,  there  was  a  circumscribed  epidemic  of  lead  colic  in  Pariii 
which  was  ascertained  to  be  due  to  cider  clarified  with  sufifar  of  lead. 

The  easiest  way  of  detecting  the  presence  of  lead,  is  to  acidulate  a 
portion  of  the  wine  to  be  examined  with  muriatic  acid,  and  then  pass  i 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  it.  If  lead  be  present^ 
there  will  be  a  dark-colored  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  lead. 

Copper,  This  substance  is  also  introduced  sometimes  in  the  process  of 
manufacture ;  but  at  others,  hy  the  addition  of  water  or  alcohol,  which 
contain  some  salt  of  this  metal  in  solution.  It  is  a  powerful  irritant 
poison  to  the  human  system.  Producing  at  first  irritation  and  infiammatioB 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  ultimately  followed 
by  lethargy,  convulsions,  and  death. 

To  discover  it  in  wine,  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate  a  certain  quantity, 
and  incinerate  the  residue.  Treat  the  ashes  with  nitric  or  nitro-muriatie 
acid,  filter  and  evaporate.  Dissolve  the  residue  of  this  in  distilled  watw 
and  test  as  follows : — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate ;  carbonate  of  potassa  a  pale-blue  precipitate ;  sulphurreted  hydro- 
gen, a  black  precipitate,  and  the  arsenite  of  potassa  a  grass-green. 

Zinc  sometimes  finds  its  way  into  wine  by  the  use  of  vessels  composed 
of  it  It  is  a  less  active  poison  than  lead  or  copper,  but  it  may  be  sue- 
pected,  when  wine  seems  to  have  the  efiect  of  constipating  the  bowels. 
For  its  detection  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  copper — using  m 
tests,  ammonia  or  potassa,  which  produce  white  precipitates. 

Alum  h  a  frequent  adulteration  for  various  purposes.  To  ^x  the  color, 
to  clarify,  to  impart  keeping  qualities  for  exportation,  to  give  a  styptic 
taste,  (fee. 

On  adding  chloride  of  barium  or  the  nitrate  of  barytes  to  a  wine  con* 
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Uioing  Alum,  there  is  an  instantaneous  white  preci])itate,  which  is  insoluble 
io  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas,  is  added  to  wine  for  the  same  purpose  at 
*ium,  and  it  may  be  precipitated  by  the  same  means.  Its  presence  is  in- 
<^'cated  by  a  blue  color  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Carbonates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  lime,  are  common  additions  for  the 
correction  of  acidity.    The  saturation  of  the  excessive  acidity  of  wines  by 
these  substances  converts  them  into  acetates.    To  demonstrate  their  pres- 
ence,  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate  the  suspected  wine  to  dryness,  but  with 
as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  in  order  tliat  all  the  acetic  acid  may 
b«  evolved  without  decomposing  the  newly  formed  acetates.     By  treating 
the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid  the  acetate  is  decomposed,  and  the  acetic 
acid  set  free — it  may  be  collected  in  a  retort.     To  ascertain  which  of  the 
corbonates  have  been  employed,  dissolve  a  part  of  the  extract  in  distilled 
viFater,  filter  through  charcoal  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  coloring  matter,  and 
juld  reactives.     The  acetate  of  lime  is  discovered  by  adding  oxalate  of 
JtmtuoDia,  in  a  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime.     If  this  is  not  formed,  the 
other  acetates  may  be  discovered  by  again  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
treating  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  acetates.     Alcohol,  containinff 
^he  acetate  of  lime  in  solution,  on  being  diluted  with  water,  by  tlie  addi- 
tion of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of 
flaoimonia.     But  the  acetates  of  soda  and  potash  cannot  be  absolutely 
^^etermined  without  crystalization.      On  slowly  evaporating  a  colorlete 
^^lution  containing  the  acetate  of  potash,  irregular  lamellated  crystals,  of 
aa  white  satiny  appearance,  are  formed.     These  are  of  a  strong  acid  saline 
-^.aste,  and  very  deliquescent. 

The  acetate  of  soda  is  more  easily  crystalized  ;  the  form  of  the  crystals 
l)eing  complicated  in  striated  needles  and  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  vari- 
ously modified.     It  is  of  a  cooling,  saline,  bitterish  taste. 

It  is  evident  that  for  the  detection  of  this  adulteration,  a  large  quantity 
of  the  suspected  wine  is  necessary  for  the  experiment. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  The  presence  of  this  substance 
in  wine,  has  given  rise  to  the  appellation  of  the  plasterage  of  wines.  It 
is  due  to  "  a  new  method  of  clarifying  wines,*'  as  first  published  in  UEn- 
cyclopedie  des  arts  et  matiers  mecaniques,  tom  viii.,  p.  628,  18X7.  In 
later  editions  of  this  work,  the  article  is  expunged.  But  in  1839,  the 
same  process  was  again  published  by  one  Serane,  m  Montpelier,  as  a  new 
invention,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent.  In  1854,  the  prefect  of  the 
Department  of  the  Pyrenees-Orientales,  stated  that  the  practice  was  general 
in  that  department,  excepting  in  wines  which  were  preserved  for  domestic 
^»e.  The  same  was  the  case  in  Herault.  When  plaster  of  Paris  is  added 
to  wine,  it  is  partially  decomposed,  by  which  sulphate  of  potassais  formed, 
And  held  in  solution,  and  tartrate  of  lime  precipitated.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
^Iphate  of  potassa,  which  is  taken  into  the  system  by  the  use  of  wines 
clarified  with  sulphate  of  lime. 

The  court  of  Montpelier' has  decided,  that  the  practice  followed  and 
bown  in  the  south  of  France  under  the  name  of  "  Le  Plastrage  des  vins,^ 
does  not  constitute  the  crime  of  falsification  of  drinks  and  of  mixtures 
prejudicial  to  health,  in  the  sense  of  the  laws  of  1861  and  1865.  Bujfc 
notwithstanding  this  decision,  an  individual  has  been  condemned  by  the 
Tribunal  Sain^Affrique,  for  having  sold  wine  thus  treated  ! 
The  sulphate  of  potash  is  comparatively  an  insoluble  salt,  requiring  six- 
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teen  parts  by  weight  of  cold,  and  five  of  hot  water,  for  its  solution.  Itt 
constitutional  effects,  in  considerable  quantity,  are  permanently  laxative, 
bur.  in  the  quantity  supposed  to  be  taken  in  wme,  which  has  been  clarified 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  there  are  no  traceable  eflfects,  which  can  be  said  of 
no  other  substance  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  in  s  »me  cases  been  added  to  wine  for  the  purpose 
of  le-establishing  that  which  has  turned,  to  mask  flatness,  or  to  give  sharp- 
ness. Owing  to  the  salts  of  wine,  sulphuric  acid  thus  added  does  not 
remain  free,  but  unites  with  them  to  form  sulphate  ofpotassa.  To  detect 
it,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  reactives  as  pertain 
to  this  latter  substance. 

Such  are  the  chief  counterfeits  and  adulterations,  which  at  present  con- 
stitute the  wines  of  commerce 

CuNhTiTUTioxAL  EFFECTS.  lu  all  ages  among  civilized  people,  there  baa 
existed  a  remarkable  inclination  to  the  use  of  wine,  while  its  abuse  haa 
been  coevally  condemned. 

The  variable  proportion  of  the  constituent  principles  of  wine,  apparently 
in«lir.ate  a  want  of  uniformity  in  its  constitutional  effects.  In  pure  wine, 
however,  there  is  no  individuality  of  action  of  any  one  of  its  constituent 
principles,  because  each  element  is  so  modified  in  its  character  by  com*: 
oination  with  all  the  rest,  that  the  effect  on  the  constitution  is  attributable 
to  the  wine  integrally,  and  not  to  any  excess  of  any  particular  principle. 
Hence  the  c  »nstitutional  effects  of  pure  wine  may  be  considered  in  the 
aggregate,  independent  of  such  action  as  shows  a  preponderance  of  some 
particular  principle  ;  this  latter  condition  being  generally  an  evidence  of 
impurity. 

In  all  wines  alcohol  is  the  predominant  principle,  yet  unless  it  is  free- 
that  which  is  added  in  adulteration — its  character  is  so  modified  by  com- 
bination as  to  exercise  a  very  different  power  on  the  system  from  what  it 
does  when  not  subject  to  any  such  influence. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  some  of  the  strongest  wines  contain 
about  half  jis  much  alcohol  as  whisky ;  in  other  words,  that  a  pint  of 
Madeira  or  Port  is,  in  alcohol,  equal  to  half  a  pint  of  whisky  or  gin. 
Yet  everybody  knows  that  they  differ  much  more  than  this  in  their  eflfecti 
on  the  human  system. 

The  stimulant  qualities  of  wine  are  not  only  less  powerful  than  an 
equivalent  proportion  of  alcohol  in  any  other  form,  but  they  are  much 
slower  of  production,  and  of  much  longer  duration.  Considering  thii 
property,  and  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  extractive  and  other  con* 
stituent  principles  of  wine,  the  result  of  its  habitual  use  can  be  easily  com- 
prehended, viz,  supernutrition  or  plethora,  which  is  ordinarily  the  intro- 
duction to  the  usual  diseases  of  wine  bibbers — apoplexy,  gout,  gravel,  and 
dfopsy. 

So  insidious  are  the  constitutional  effects  of  wine  drinking  that  mosl 
writers  on  the  subject  excuse  it  on  the  ground  of  an  artificial  state  of  the  sva 
tem,  which  either  produces  a  necessity  for  persisting  in  its  use,  or  inures  uu 
system  to  any  ill-effects  from  continued  indulgence.  This  apology  for  wiiM 
drinking  has  slain  its  thousands,  while  the  propagators  of  it  have  faile< 
to  apply  those  principles  of  nutrition  which  are  apparent  to  the  meree 
tyro  in  the  laws  of  health. 

The  first  effects  manifest  in  excessive  nutrition  display  an  exuberanoi 
of  health,  hence  the  mistake  that  the  most  perfect  health  is  compatibl< 
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with  the  moderate  iDdulgence  in,  or  habitual  use  of,  wine.    But  when  the 
supply  of  nutritive  niHterial  is  habitually  abundant,  and  the  functions  of 
tBe  system  are  stimulated,  the  usual  effect  is  increase  of  bulk,  especial  I  j 
M  if  the  habits  of  exercise  are  not  such  as  to  create  an  amount  of  excre- 
tion proportionate  to  the  inordinate  supply  of  nutrition. 

if  the  excess  of  supply  be  only  slight  or  casual,  with  a  proportionate 
i'egree  of  physical  exertion,  the  self  adjusting  powers  of  nature  may  be 
equal  to  the  irregularity,  and  prevent  the  transition  of  healthy  into  diseased 
action.  But  if  the  excess  be  great  or  habitual,  the  organic  functions  are 
oveMaxed,  and  their  conservative  powers  necessarily  languish.  This  con- 
dition is  succeeded  by  such  irregularities  as  dif>play  the  worst  efi'ects  of 
wine  drinking,  by  the  development  of  incurable  diseases,  which  have  had 
their  foundation  in  ^  perfect  health." 

It  18  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  exuberance  of  health  evinced  by  the 
florid  countenance  and  fatness  of  the  wine-bibber,  are  the  suspicious 
evidences  of  a  constitution  taxed  to  the  very  highest  decree  of  forbear- 
ance, which  must,  in  course  of  time,  become  relaxed  and  sink  even  below 
the  nornnal  standard  of  resistance.  In  this  vitiated  state  of  the  system, 
constitutional  predispositions  to  disease,  both  hereditary  and  acquired, 
that  might  otherwise  have  Iain  dormant,  are  frequently  roused  into  the 
most  speedy  fatality. 

That  there  are  some  constitutions  which  appear  to  be  unaffected  by  the 
kabitual  use  of  wine  is  no  less  true  than  that  of  any  other  habit  tolerated 
\>j  the  natural  powers  of  endurance.  But,  as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter, 
tt.iich  habits  only  serve  to  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, and  are  in  no  event  admisable  evidence  of  natural  adaptation. 

Under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  in  cer- 
tain diseased  states  of  the  system,  the  tonic  effects  of  wine  remarkablj 
display  the  action  here  attributed  to  it.    But  for  healthy  persons  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  observation,  experience,  and  pattiology,  all  go  to 
^low  that  the  powers  of  the  human  constitution  are  uniformly  weakened 
Iby  the  habitual  use  of  wine. 

For  occasional  use,  or  adaptation  to  certain  states  of  the  system  when 

"^ne  may  be  deemed  advisable  or  salutary,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 

«onie  of  the  differences  in   the  numerous  varieties  which   have   been 

described.     In  the  healthy,  they  are  all  least  injurious  when  associated 

with  regular  habits  of  out-door  exercise,  and  most  hurtful  to  the  sedentary 

tnd  the  indolent,  and  the  strong  wines  more  injurious  than  the  weak  ones. 

Sweet  wines  contain  the  most  extractive,  on  which  account  they  gen- 

«nilly  disagree  with  dyspeptics,  while  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain 

renders  them  injurious  for  persons  afflicted  with  urinary  diseases. 

Bed  wines  also  contain  a  good  deal  of  extractive,  which,  together  with 
the  coloring  matter,  renders  them  obnoxious  to  dyspeptics,  and  others 
who  have  delicate  stomachs. 

Aeid  wines  promote  gout  and  rheumatism,  especially  so  if  they  hays 
l^n  preceded  t>y  the  strong  wines. 

Sparktiitg  wines  more  quickly  intoxicate  than  others  of  th«  same  rela- 
tive strength.  This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  and  the 
volatile  state  of  the  alcohol.  They  are  very  apt  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  th6 
goiit  in  persons  who  are  subject  to  it,  and  they  usually  produce  indigei^ 
tioo. 
Burgundy  wines  are  more  heady  than  other  wines,  and  they  prodoot 
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a  more  powerful  impression  on  the  nervous  system,  on  which  accoai 
they  have  been  supposed  to  possess  some  unknown  acrid  principle. 

Bordeaux  wines  are  the  converse  of  the  Burgundy.  They  are  the  lea 
intoxicating  of  all  wines.  In  other  qualities,  however,  they  are  very  I 
regular,  sometimes  astringent,  sometimes  laxative,  depending  upon  U 
mixture  which  constitutes  tbem. 

Rhenish  wines  and  Moselle  are,  in  intoxicating  effects,  similar  to  Bo 
deUux,  but  they  frequently  contain  acid.  When  pure  they  are  bett 
adapted  to  certain  feverish  states  of  the  system  than  any  other. 

Of  Strang  wines,  *'  port"  abounds  in  alcohol  and  astringency,  and  i 
habitual  use  is  of  all  wines  most  apt  to  produce  gout  It  is  heavy  m 
indigestible.  Sherry  is  strongly  alcoholic,  but  its  non-acidity  renders 
preferable  to  all  others  where  a  strong  wine  is  indicated.  Madeira  chief 
differs  from  sherry  in  oltentimes  being  acid,  when  otherwise,  its  effec 
are  the  same  as  sherry. 

Old  wines  are  generally  preferable  to  new,  first,  because  they  conta 
less  alcohol ;  and  secondly,  because  by  age  they  cease  to  hold  in  solutic 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  coloring,  and  extractive  matters.  In  brief,  they  conta 
less  of  the  most  injurious  principles. 

It  must  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  degree  of  injury  to  tl 
constitution  from  the  use  of  wine  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  tl 
quality  as  well  a^  the  quantity  used,  and  also  upon  constitutional  predi 
position  to  disease.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  firsi  deviatioi 
from  a  healthy  standard  take  place  so  gradually  as  to  be  scarcely  percep 
able,  and  when  disease  is  discovered  it  is  apt  to  be  ascribed  to  '*  constiti 
tionaP^  indisposition.  To  relieve  this,  the  cravings  of  a  habit  which  hi 
now  become  really  constitutional,  are  interpreted  as  beneficial,  and  ill 
accustomed  stimulus  assumes  to  be  so  too,  because  it  appeases  the  appetit 
But  preternatural  excitement  has  been  kept  up  so  long  that  the  natun 
powers  of  the  system  are  now  beginning  to  decline,  and  unbearable  d 
pression  takes  the  place  of  normal  strength.  The  organic  functioi 
lose  their  harmony,  and  now  that  the  disease  is  incurable,  it  ia  m 
knowledged.  It  is  in  this  way  that  those  who  have  accustomed  then 
selves  to  the  use  of  wine  suffer  when  they  leave  it  off*.  As,  therefor 
persons  in  perfect  health  can  receive  no  possible  benefit  from  its  use,  tl 
insidious  advances  of  a  possibly  dangerous  disease — habitual  wine  drinl 
ing — are  best  resisted  when  wine  is  wholly  excluded. 


Art.  v.— C0H16B  OP  TH8  VARIOUS  CODNTKIES  OP  THB  WOULD. 

[The  Act  of  Congress,  approved  February  21, 1857,  provided  that  the  Anna 
Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  should  thereafter  prese 
the  operations  of  the  mint  during  the  fiscal  year  of  the  government,  (ending  Jiu 
30th,  of  each  year,)  instead  of  daring  the  calendar  year,  as  had  previously  \m 
done.  The  present  article  consists  of  a  condensation  of  a  part  of  the  report  f( 
1857,  (as  published  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  finanoa 
which  presents  accoants  of  the  recent  coinage  of  the  difierent  countries  of  tl 
world,  and  which  were  collected  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  James  Ross  Snowdi 
under  a  provision  of  the  act  above  mentioned,  as  stated  in  the  first  paragrai 
following. — Ed.  Mkr.  Mao.] 
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Tbi  third  section  of  the  Act  of  Confess,  approved  February  21,  1857, 
coDtains  the  following  enactment: — **That  all  former  acts  authorizing  the 
currency  of  foreign  gold  or  silver  coins,  and  declaring  the  -same  a  legal 
tender  for  debts,  are  hereby  repealed ;  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  5ie 
director  of  the  mint  to  cause  assays  to  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  of 
Bach  foreign  coins  as  may  be  known  to  our  commerce,  to  determine  their 
average  weight,  fineness,  and  value,  and  to  embrace  in  his  annual  report 
a  statement  of  the  results  thereof." 

In  pursuance  of  the  requirement  of  this  law,  the  director  of  the  mint 
eaused  assays  to  be  made  of  such  foreign  coins  as  came  within  the  official 
Doiice  of  the  mint,  or  could  be  procured  at  the  seats  of  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  or  obtained  from  other  sources. 

A  strict  compliance  with  the  law  would  require  but  a  brief  report;  as 
bat  few  foreign  coins  are  now  *' known  to  our  commerce,'^  the  course  of 
trade  leading  the  precious  metals,  especially  gold,  from  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  and  scarcely  any  comes  frotn  abroad,  except  what  may  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  emigrants  and  travelers.  But  the  occasion  of 
making  the  first  report  under  this  law  is  deemed  a  good  opportunity  to 
present  to  the  public,  in  a  reliable  and  official  form,  such  information 
respecting  the  ^*  weight,  fineness,  and  value*'  of  such  foreign  coin  a»  has 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  director  as  may  be  useful,  not  only  to 
the  merchant  and  statesman  and  man  of  business,  but  to  the  traveler  and 
general  reader. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  different  countries  are  presented  somewhat 
in  the  order  of  proximity  to  the  United  States,  beginning  with  Mexico 
iiul  ending  with  the  East  Indies. 

The  terms  of  weight  and  fineness  are  those  used  in  the  mint.  The 
weight  is  given  in  thousandths  of  an  ounce  troy  instead  of  grains ;  the 
fineness  is  expressed  in  thousand  parts,  now  become  the  general  language 
of  sasayers.  (If  it  is  desired  to  convert  thousandths  of  an  ounce  into 
grains,  take  the  half,  and  deduct  four  per  cent  of  the  half.  To  convert 
grains  into  thousandths  of  an  ounce,  add  one  twenty-fourth,  and  double 
the  sum.)  The  calculation  of  the  value  of  large  quantities  by  these  forms 
of  expressions  is  greatly  facilitated.  The  gold  values  are  the  equivalent 
of  the  gold  coinage  of  the  United  States  according  to  its  legal  standard  ; 
from  which,  if  the  return  is  desired  in  stamped  bars,  there  is  to  be  de- 
ducted six  cents  per  hundred  dollars ;  if  in  gold  coin,  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  or  fifty  cents  per  hundred  dollars.  The  silver  values  are  based  upon 
the  present  mint  price  of  122.5  cents  per  ounce  of  standard  fineness — 
namely,  900  thousandths. 

The  scope  which  has  been  taken  in  respect  to  the  age  of  the  coins  is 
ahout  twenty  or  thirty  years  at  the  most.  Where  the  term  new  is  used, 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  extending  back  three  or  four  years  only  from 
the  present  time.  By  giving  double  results,  namely,  of  pieces  lately  issued, 
ind  of  pieces  somewhat  worn  by  circulation,  justice  is  done  to  the  respect- 
ive mints  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  holders  of  coin  on  the  other. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  Mr.  Snowden  proceeds  to  notice  the 
coinage  of  the  following  countries : — 

Mexico.  There  are  eight  or  nine  mints  in  this  country,  one  of  which 
ii  national,  while  the  others  are  State  institutions,  having  one  general  law 
of  coinage,  but  independent  of  each  other,  and  subject  to  no  general 
control.    There  are  some  characteristio  differences  in  respect  to  grades  of 
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finenefts  and  general  accuracy,  but  tliey  seem  not  sufficient  to  call  for  i 
disiinction,  especially  as  the  only  external  means  of  identifyinfr  is  in  tlM 
mint  mark.  The  coins  are  commercially  known  as  Mexican,  and  lliere  h 
no  further  inquiry.  Our  object,  therefore,  is  to  give  as  fair  an  average  m 
can  be  arrived  at. 

Gold,  New  piece  of  8  E.,  (eight  esrudos^)  usually  called  a  doubloon — 
weight,  0.«Go  ounces;  871^  fine;  value,  1^16  68.3.  These  pieces  (fron 
Culiacan  and  Chihuahua)  do  not  fairly  represent  either  the  weight  oi 
fineness,  being  low  in  the  former  respect  and  high  in  the  latter,  yet  tliej 
averge  about  the  usiral  value.  General  average,  0.86 7  J  ounce,  866  fine 
tlo  5:^.4.     The  smaller  denominations  are  four,  two,  and  one  escudos. 

Silver,  New  petfo  of  8  R.,  (eight  reols^)  known  as  the  dollar;  0.861 
ounce,  002  fine,  tl  06.3.  Generalaverage,  0.866  ounce,  901  fine,  $1  00.2 
The  smaller  sizes  are  four,  two,  one,  arid  one-half  real. 

Cekthal  America.  Gold,  New  piece  of  2  E.,  (two  escvdoe^)  or  quartei 
doubloon  of  Costa  Rira,  0.209  ounce,  853}  fine,  ia  68.  Average  of  datea 
0.20  ounce,  850  fine,  $3  60.  There  is  also  a  piece  of  four  escudos,  o 
Costa  Rica,  (not  new,)  which  gives  0.434  ounce,  o5 1  fine,  17  62.  Tb< 
old  doubloon  of  Central  America^  the  latest  date  of  which,  so  far  ai 
noticed  here,  is  1833,  averaged,  0.869  ounce,  8;^3  fine,  $14  96.  Thew 
were  smaller  denominations,  of  later  dates,  romewhat  in  proportion  as  to 
value,  but  too  irregular  to  demand  a  more  particular  notice.  The  :izei 
were  the  same  as  in  Mexican  gold  coinage,  with  the  additon  of  a  half 
escudo,  which  may  be  called  the  gold  dollar;  this  last  averaged  88.5 
cents. 

Silver,  The  8  R  (dollar,)  of  1840  to  1842,  averaged  887  fine;  that 
of  1847,  the  latest  date  observed,  varied  from  820  to  880,  the  weight 
being  tolerably  confonned  to  the  Mexican  or  Spanish  standard.  It  ii 
therefore  almost  impossible  to  assign  an  average  of  value  ;  we  might  say 
from  97  to  100  cents.  There  were  fractional  parts  of  the  dollar,  as  io 
Mexico.  A  sort  of  siege  coinage,  of  one  real  pieces,  appeared  in  1.^46, 
apparently  shaped  with  hammer  and  chisel,  and  equally  rude  as  to  ]>ro* 
portions  of  alloy.  They  varied  from  29  to  45  grains,  (0.060  to  0  004 
ounce,)  and  from  550  to  637  fine;  average  value,  six  cents,  or  less  thas 
half  tlie  original  or  regular  coin  of  the  same  denomination. 

New  Granada.  GUd,  The  old  doubloon  of  Columbia,  and  that  of  New 
Granada,  (originally  part  of  Columbi.'i,)  of  the  Spanish  basis  have  aliiioit 
wholly  disappeared  from  trade;  but  their  value  niay  here  be  stated: — 
8  K,  mint  of  Bogota,  1823  to  1830,0.868  ounce,  870  fine,  $15  (il-.7; 
mint  of  Popayan,  same  dates,  0.867  ounce,  8.i8  fine,  ♦lo  39.0;  mint  of 
(New  Granada,)  1737  to  1843,  0.867  ounce,  868  fine,  $15  56.0 

This  rate  continued  until  1849.  when  there  was  an  entire  change  in 
the  standards,  both  of  weight  and  fineness,  and  some  reduction  in  value* 
The  new  piece,  as  coined  at  the  mint  of  Bogota,  dating  1849  to  18511, 
does  not  bear  the  denomination  8  E,  as  formerly,  but  the  Height| 
"25  8064  G."  or  grammes,  (French,)  and  the  alleged  '*lei"  or  fineness. 
"0.900;'*  it  yields  here  0.82  J  ounces,  894  fine,  *I5  31.  But  the  piece 
coined  at  the  mint  of  Popavan  is  of  a  diflferent  size,  and  stamped  "  16.400 
M"  and  "lei  0.900."  It  yields  (1856.)  0.525  ounce,  891^  fine,  |9  67.6, 
and  is  therefore  intended  either  as  a  piece  of  5  escudos,  or  10  pe8o% 
(dollars.) 

The  Gold  coins  of  New  Granada,  being  silvery,  are  partible  at  tbk 
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oaiot,  when  presented  in  quantities  orer  75  ounces,  and  will  then  yield  an 
addidon  to  the  above  valuation,  at  the  rate  of  ^re  or  six  cent  to  the  douh- 
looQ,  and  to  the  piece  of  ten  dollars  in  proportion. 

Silver.  There  are  several  varieties  of  dollars  extant  of  Columbia  and 
New  Granada,  1.  Xhat  which  bore  the  head  of  a  native  princess,  or 
ctciqae,  with  a  crown  of  feathers,  was  base  and  irregular,  worth  about  75 
ceDts;  it  ceased  to  be  coined  in  1821.  2.  The  dollar  of  1885-'d6  was  of 
the  usual  Spanish  rates,  and  is  worth  about  107|  cents.  3.  The  dollar  of 
1839,  light,  and  professing  to  be  two-thirds  fine,  ^^lei  ochodineros,") 
yields  about  68  cent^  We  style  them  dollars,  although  they  were  known 
at  home  as  pieces  of  8  reals.  The  fourth  variety  is  new ;  the  only  piece 
we  have  seen,  bore  the  date  1857,  and  like  the  new  peso  or  dollar  of 
Chili,  appears  to  be  purposely  conformed  to  the  five-franc  piece  of  France, 
hoth  in  weight  and  fineness.  The  results  are,  0.803  ounce,  896  fine,  value 
98  cents 

VsifKzuBLA.  It  is  understood  that  the  French  piece  of  five-francs  is 
<!turent  as  a  peso  or  dollar,  which  is  no  doubt  true  of  the  new  silver  of 
^^ew  Granada  also.  There  was  formerly  a  coinage  of  small  silver  piecea 
of  low  alloy  at  Caraccas,  of  no  commercial  interest.  Gold  has  never 
^en  coined  there. 

Ecuador.     No  recent  pieces  of  the  mint  of  Quito  have  been  examined. 

^e  pieces  of  4,  2,  and  1  E.,  1835-*36,  were  844  fine;  the  largest  piece 

(i^alf  doubloon,)  worth  (7  60.    The  small  silver  coinage,  1833  to  1847, 

^nd  probably  later,  was  of  base  alloy ;  the  piece  of  2  R.,  (quarter  dollar,) 

^ing  about  675  fine,  and  worth  20  cents. 

Peru.  The  political  divisions  of  this  country  and  the'  distribution  of 
^^e  coinage  among  various  mints  perplex  the  study  of  Peruvian  money 
^^wn  to  the  date  of  1855,  inclusive.  The  doubloons,  dating  from  1826 
^o  1837,  were  of  Spanish  standards,  andworth  from  (15  53  to  f  15  62.  The 
>&«w  gold  coinage  will  be  particularized  after  disposing  of  the  old  silver 


The  silver  dollar  or  8  R.,  of  1822  to  1341,  was  of  full  Spanish  stand- 

^^rds,  and  worth  106  cents.    An  issue,  bearing  new  devices,  dating  1851- 

^<d5,  gave  an  average  of  the  same  value.     In  1855  the  standard  of  weight 

"^ras  materially  reduced,  and  the  specimens  are  so  diverse  that  it  is  hard 

t«  tell   what  was  intended;  for  example,  ranging  from  0.7.60  to  0.772 

ooQce,  at  the  assay  909,  the  values  are  94  to  95|  cents*     In  the  same 

year  the  i^ew  style  of  coinage  was  introduced,  which  will  be  noticed 

presently. 

In  regard  to  the  smaller  pieces  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed.  Those 
of  the  mint  of  Lima  (the  mint  mark  being  an  interlacing  of  the  letters  L 
IMA,  looking  like  an  M,)  were  maintained  at  the  old  standards,  and 
^ere  in  4|ie  pr«>portion  of  value.  Those  of  Quzco  and  Arequipa,  (to  be 
Wwn  by  C  U  Z.  and  A  R  £  Q.  in  the  legends,)  commencing  about  the 
year  1835,  were  debased  in  fineness  to  a  standard  of  two-thirds ;  by 
^tual  assay,  650  to  667  thousandths.  Consequently  the  half  dollars,  or 
^&.,  are  worth  39  cents,  the  quarter  dollars  19  cents.  These  pieces  are 
^tinually  occuring  in  mixed  deposits  at  our  mint.  In  1854-^*^5  a  half 
<iollar  was  coined  at  Lima  of  the  usual  fineness,  but  reduced  in  weight, 
iod  by  no  means  well  adjusted.  One  specimen  weighs  0.381,  another 
0.4O2  ounce,  at  904  tine,  value  47  and  49.5  cents. 
In  1855  the  coinage  both  of  gold  and  silver  was  thoroughly  reformed 
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and  decimalized.  Instead  of  escndos  and  reals  the  peso  is  the  normal  d^ 
nomination,  and  the  scale  of  coins  and  the  rates  of  coinage  are  remark- 
ably conformed  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  fineness  formerly  marked  in  quelates  (carats,)  for  the  gold,  and 
dineros  and  granos  for  the  silver,  is  now  expressed  decimally  in  both  casen, 
"9  decimos  Jino.^^  Upon  this  basis  the  gold  piece  of  20  pesos,  1.076 
ounce,  would  be  equal  to  our  twenty  dollars ;  the  peso  of  silver,  0.858 
ounce,  of  the  value  of  105  cents;  the  half  peso,  49  cents.  Here  is  the 
saipe  distinction  between  the  whole  dollar  and  the  small  silver  that  is 
made  in  our  own  coinage.  We  have  had  no  oppprtunity  of  making 
assays  of  the  coinage  of  1855  ;  the  pieces  which  came  under  notice  were 
specimen  coins,  presented  to  the  mint  cabinet,  and  were  not  struck  at 
Lima ;  in  fact,  we  learn,  that  the  new  system  above  noticed  is  not  yet 
operative. 

Bolivia.  The  doubloons  of  the  usual  Spanish  standards,  1827-'86, 
yields  $15  58.  The  dollar,  1848,  latest  date  noticed,  averages  0.871 
ounce,  900^  fine,  106.7  cents.  The  half  and  quarter,  to  1828  inclusive, 
were  in  proportion ;  but  from  1830  a  debasement  to  the  two-thirds  stand- 
ard makes  the  half  dollar  worth  39  cents;  the  quarter,  19.5  cents.  No 
late  dates  have  been  seen  here. 

Chili.  The  doubloons  of  this  country  from  1819  to  1840  or  later, 
though  of  various  devices,  were  of  the  usual  Spanish  or  Mexican  standards, 
and  varied  in  value  from  $15  57  to  $15  66.  An  entirely  new  system  of 
coinage  was  promulgated  in  1851. 

The  silver  dollar  of  the  dates  1817  to  the  change  of  coinage  was  of  the 
usual  weight  and  fineness,  and  yields  full  1 06  cents. 

In  1851  the  coinage  was  thoroughly  decimalized  with  the  same  standard 
of  fineness,  (nine- tenths,)  but  not  the  same  standard  of  weight,  as  in  our 
country  or  in  Peru. 

The  gold  piece  of  ten  pesos  or  dollars  of  1855  weighs  0.492  ounce,  is 
900  fine,  value  |9  15.3.  This  however,  is  only  the  trial  of  a  single  piece. 
It  is  stated  that  there  are  also  pieces  of  five  and  two  dollars. 

The  silver  peso  of  1854-'56,  on  an  average  weighs  0.801  ounce,  900^ 
fine,  98.2  cents.  The  half  peso  proves  to  be  in  due  proportion.  There 
are  said  to  be  the  smaller  sizes,  of  twenty,  ten,  and  five  cents,  proportional 
in  weight;  and  in  copper,  a  cent  and  a  half  cent. 

Brazil.  The  changes  in  the  denominations  of  coin  are  much  influenced 
by  the  prevalence  of  paper  money,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  progressive 
elevation  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  normal  silver  coins  herein  noticed. 

Gold.  Before  1822  there  was  the  moid  ore,  (moeda  d^  ouro)  of  4,000 
reis,  weighing  0.201  ounce,  914  fine,  value  $4  02.  Also  a  half  moidore, 
in  proportion.  From  1822  to  1838,  and  perhaps  later,  there  was  the 
piece  of  0,400  reis,  weighing  0.461  ounce,  915  fine,  value  |8  72.  Of  the 
dates  1854~'56  we  observe  a  piece,  which  bears  no  name  or  valuation  on 
its  face,  weighing  0.575  ounce,  91 7|  fine,  $10  90.5  ;  and  a  piece  of  half 
the  size  and  value. 

Silver.  The  piece  of  960  reis,  before  1837,  was  either  a  Spanish  dollar 
annealed  and  re-stamped,  or  its  equivalent,  therefore  worth  100  cents. 
There  was  also  the  640  reis,  reaching  back  a  century  or  more,  two-thirda 
of  a  dollar,  now  worth  70  cents,  and  the  320  and  160  reis  in  proportion. 
In  1837  a  new  series  was  commenced  of  1,200,  800,  400,  200,  and  100 
reis ;  the  largest  piece  was  equal  in  weight  to  the  former  piece  of  960, 
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and  about  891  fine;   value  105  cents.    Another  series  apparently  the 
latest,  and  be^nning  (so  far  as  noticed,)  with  1651,  makes  the  largest 
piece  2,000  reis ;  with  a  half  and  quarter.    The  piece  of  2,000  weighs 
0.82O  onnce,  918^  fine,  value  tl  02.5.    The  new  legal  standards  of  fine- 
ness, both  for  gold  and  silver,  are  evidently  eleven-twelfths,  or  916| 
thousandths. 

Arobntinb  Repubuo.  No  specimens  of  recent  coinage  from  Buenos 
Ayres  have  been  observed.  The  doubloons  and  dollars  of  the  *'Pro- 
vincias  de  la  Plata,"  dating  1813-'d2,  were  wery  irregular  in  fineness; 
the  former  varied  in  value  from  $14  66  to  $15  50;  the  latter,  92  to  95.5 
o^nta.  The  dollar  of  the  ^'Republica  Argentina,''  1838-'39,  varied  from 
102  to  108  cents;  the  average  about  106  cents. 

Ekoland.    Gold,    The  pound  sterling  is  represented  by  the  coin  called 

t\ie  eovereign,  whose  legal  standards  are  eleven-twelfths  (or  916f  thous- 

c^ndths)  fine,  and  at  the  rate  of  46}f  pieces  to  a  pound  troy ;  equal  to 

1 29^  grains,  or  0.2561^^  ounce,  not  making  exact  fractions.    The  coinage 

of  sovereigns  commenced  in  1816.     Before  that  time  the  principal  coin 

^vas  the  guinea  of  one  pound  and  one  shilling,  (21«.,)  which  was  on  the 

^uime  legal  basis,  and  which  ceased  to  be  coined  when  the  exact  pound 

piece  was  introduced.    Although  the  term  guinea  is  still  in  familiar  use 

'^here,  the  actual  coin  is  seldom  seen,  and  need  not  be  further  spoken  of, 

except  to  say  that  the  pieces  are  so  much  and  so  irregularly  worn  that 

^hey  can  only  be  taken  by  weight;  their  average  fineness  being  91 5)>, 

¥rom  1810  to  about  1851    the  average  fineness  of  sovereigns  was  915^ 

^th  great  regularitv.    Since  that  date  the  fineness  has  been  more  exactly 

<^onformed  to  the  legal  standard,  and  is  reported  by  us  at  916|.     The 

average  weight  of  the  older  pieces  is  0.256  ounce,  and  the  value  $4  84.8 ; 

new  pieces  0.2d6|,  or  123^  grains — value  $4  86.3.    There  are  also  half 

sovereigns,  and  some  double  sovereigns  have  been  coined. 

Silver.  The  silver  coinage  was  also  reformed  in  1816.  It  bears  a 
subsidiary  relation  to  the  gold,  being  coined  at  a  higher  rate  than  its  true 
value,  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  in  the  country  to  secure  the  purpose 
of  change.  Instead  of  the  shilling  being  worth  24.3  cents  Aerf,.(as  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  pound,)  it  is  23  cents  for  new  and  unworn  pieces,  and 
about  22  cents  when  worn.  The  assay  of  new  pieces  is  924i  thousandths 
(the  standard  being  925;)  the  average  weight  of  the  new  shilling  0.182| 
ounce.  There  are  also,  in  silver,  crowns,  of  five  shillings,  half  crowns, 
florins  of  two  shillings,  sixpences,  or  half  shillings,  and  pieces  of  four 
pence,  and  three  pence,  current;  besides  these,  (holiday  money  not 
current,)  the  pieces  of  two,  one-and-a-half,  and  one  penny,  coined  annually 
in  small  sums.  Silver  coins  of  England  come  here  in  the  hands  of  trave- 
lers and  emigrants,  not  in  the  way  of  commerce. 

Nbtherlakds.    Within  a  few  years  the  Dutch  government  has  taken 

the  singular  ground  of  discarding  gold  from  coinage.    The  pieces  of  ten 

and  five  guilders  are,  of  course,  still  to  be  met  with  ;  but  their  average 

Value  declines  by  reason  of  wear,  and  not  being  sustained  by  fresh  issues. 

The  ten  guilders  may  now  be  put  down  at  the  weight  of  0.215  ounoe, 

899  fine,  value  $3  99.    In  silver  the  guilder  before  1841  was  0.346  ounoe, 

896  fine,  value  42.2  cents.    Pieces  of  three  guilders  and  half  guilder 

were  of  the  same  rates.     The  small  pieces  of  25  centimes  and  10  cents, 

(quarter  and  tenth  guilder,)  were  only  669  fine,  but  proportionally  heavj, 

snd  of  full  value.    There  was  an  entire  change  of  standards  in  1841.    A 
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piece  of  2i  guilders  was  issued,  weighing  0!604  ounce,  944  fine,  (the 
•tandftrd  heiog  945,)  and  value  $1  03.5.  The  guilder,  in  proportion,  41.4 
cents — a  reduction  upon  the  old  rate. 

Belgium.  By  the  law  of  1832,  the  standards  and  denominations  were 
conformed  to  those  of  France,  hut  for  some  years  the  actual  average  fine- 
ness hoth  of  gold  and  silver  was  as  low  as  895.  More  recently  the  gold 
has  heen  899 ;  hut  the  new  piece  of  25  francs  weighs  0.2 'i  4  ounce,  value 
(4  72,  which  is  a  little  helow  proportion  as  compared  with  the  20  franc 
piece,  which  averaged  $3  83.  New  five  franc  pieces,  silver,  are  0.803 
ounce,  897  fine,  value  98  cents. 

France.  Gold.  New  coins  average  899|  fine,  with  0.207i  ounce  for 
the  20  franc  piece,  and  value  1^3  86.  (It  is  convenient  to  rememher  that 
this  coin  is  worth  just  one  dollar  less  than  the  British  sovereign.)  The 
other  sizes  are  40,  10,  and  5  francs;  the  latter  lately  introduced.  On  a 
general  average  the  20  franc  is-  worth  $3  84.5. 

Silver,  The  older  pieces  averaged  a  little  over  the  standard  fineness 
of  900 ;  new  pieces  do  not  average  higher  than  898i.  The  five  frano 
piece  generally  is  of  the  weight  0.803  ounce,  and  value  98  cents.  The 
smaller  pieces  of  two  francs,  one  franc,  balf,  and  quarter  franc,  are  of  the 
same  fineness,  and  proportional  in  actual  value,  except  as  they  may 
have  suffered  from  wear. 

Spain.  Gold,  The  last  date  that  we  have  noticed  of  the  long-con- 
tinued douhloon  series  of  Peninsular  coinage  was  1824.  •  The  half  doub- 
loon of  that  year  weighed  0.433  ounce,  856  fine,  value  17  75.  The  new 
gold  coin  is  a  piece  of  100  reals,  weighing  0.268  ounce,  896  fine,  (4  96.3. 

Silver,  The  principal  coin  (not  the  largest,)  seems  to  he  the  piece  of 
four  reals,  or  pistareen,  which  before  1837  was  of  the  weight  0.189,  fine- 
ness 810,  value  20.7  cents.  The  standards  have  been  lately  changed,  and 
the  new  pistareen  weighs  0.166  ounce,  fineness  899,  value  20.3  cenU. 
There  is  also  a  large  piece  of  20  reals,  (dollar,)  worth  101.5  cents ;  and 
pieces  of  10,  4,  2,  and  one  real  in  proportion. 

Portugal.  Coins  of  this  country  are  rarely  seen  here.  The  gold  coroa 
or  crown  of  1838,  the  latest  date  observed,  weighed  0.308  ounce,  912 
fine,  $5  81.3 ;  the  half  crown  in  proportion. 

The  silver  crown  of  1,000  reis,  same  date,  weighed  0.950  ounce,  912 
fine,  $1  18.    Pieces  of  500,  200,  and  100  reis  were  in  proportion. 

Germany.  The  German  coinage  appears  multifarious  and  confused^ 
on  account  of  the  many  separate  governments,  the  diverse  systems  of 
moneys,  and  the  repeated  changes  of  standards.  They  are  now,  however^ 
reducible  to  two  general  classes,  one  of  which  chiefly  pertains  to  the 
northern,  the  other  ta  the  southern  States.  In  the  north,  including 
Prussia,  the  gold  coins  are  the  ten  and  five  thaler  pieces,  the  former 
weighing  0.427  ounce ;  but  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  fineness,  those  of 
Prussia  l>eing  about  903,  making  in  value  $8;  those  of  Brunswick  and 
Hanover  about  895,  making  in  value  $7  9 '.  The  ducat  of  southern  Ger- 
many is  coined  at  the  old  imperial  rates,  weight  0.112  ounce,  fineness 
986,  value  (2  28.3.  The  silver  coin  in  the  north  is  the  thaler  series ; 
new  thalers  weigh  0.716  ounce,  750  fine,  value  73  cents.  Their  general 
average  value  is  72  cents.  In  the  south  the  gulden  or  fiorin  is  the  nomud 
coin,  weighing  0.340  ounce,  900  fine,  value  41.7  cents.  Both  the  thaler 
and  gulden  are  so  far  harmonized  by  the  last  money  convention  that  a 
large  coin  is  issued  by  all  the  States,  which  is  equally  a  double  thaler 
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and  a  piece  of  di  gulden;  its  weight  1.192  ounce,  fine  900,  value  %\  40, 
There  are  also  a  half  gulden  and  divisions  of  the  thaler;  the  latter  of  low 
alloy,  but  in  proportion  as  to  value.  The  crown  dollar  (kromen  thaler,) 
aeries,  formerly  maintained  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wurtemberff,  weighed 
0.946  ounce,  875  fine,  value  %\  12.6.  Pieces  marked  **zehn  (or  x)  eine 
feine  mark,"  (the  former  convention  dollar,)  were  equivalent  to  those  still 
coined  in  Austria ;  which  see.  The  Bremen  piece  of  36  grote  is  of  the 
^alue  37.5  cents. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  specie  rix  dollars  of  these 
oountries  are  nearly  the  same  in  value,  though  diverse  as  to  standards. 
The  **  2  rigsdaler  "  coin  of  Denmark,  and  the  **  rigsdaler  species  "  of  Nor- 
^^ay  are  of  the  weight  0.927  ounce,  fine  877,  value  %\  10.7.  The  Swedish 
Tix  dollar,  formerly  of  the  same  rates,  of  latter  years  has  been  at  the 
^^eight  of  1.092  ounce,  fine  760,  value  ll  11.4.  The  Danish  ten  thaler 
piece  is  of  the  same  weight,  fineness,  and  value  as  that  of  Brunswick,  (see 
<jermany,)  and  the  Swedish  ducat  weighs  0.1 11  ounce,  975  fine,  value 
42  26.7.     No  gold  is  coined  in  Norway. 

SwrrEBRLAND.  The  new  "  2  franc  '*  of  "  Helvetia  "  is  equivalent  to  the 
two  franc  piece  of  Franc-O";  weight  0.323  ounce,  fine  899,  value  89.4 
<ent8. 

Italian  States.  Sardinia.  The  system  of  coinage  is  the  same  as  in 
Prance  ;  which  see.  The  lira  is  equivalent  to  the  franc,  Tuscakt.  The 
gold  coin  is  the  zecchino^  or  sequin,  of  ducat  weight,  and  professedly  of 
absolutely  fine  gold.  The  actual  results  are,  0.112  ounce,  999  fine,  value 
12  30.  The  silver  florin,  or  Jiorino,  (subdivided  into  100  quattrtnij)  weighs 
0.220  ounce,  925  fine,  value  27.7  cents.  There  is  a  large  piece,  of  four 
florins,  called  the  leopoldone ;  also  a  half  and  quarter  florin;  all  in  due 
proportion  of  value.  Rome.  The  new  2^  eaidi  (gold,)  weighs  0.140 
ounce,  900  fine,  value  (2  60.  There  are  also  pieces  of  5  and  10  scudi. 
The  silver  scudo  weighs  0.864  ounce,  900  fine,  value  ^1  06.  It  is  divided 
into  100  bajochi.  The  decimal  system  wa^  adodpted  in  1835.  Naples. 
Gold  appears  to  be  rarely  coined  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies ; 
ttid  the  silver  coinage  is  awkwardly  adapted  to  the  imaginary  ducat  of 
account,  which  perhaps  by  this  time  has  fallen  into  disuse ;  and  if  not, 
should  be  estimated  at  about  83  cents.  The  principal  silver  coin  is  the 
^udo,  or  120  grani,  weighing  0.884  ounce,  830  fine,  value  11.  Anew 
8Cudo  gives  the  figures  0.887  ounce,  833  fine,  value  %\  00.5. 

Austria  ANn  Lombakdt.    The  coins  of  these  two  branches  of  the  same 
^tnpire,  though  very  diverse  as  to  standards  and  denominations,  are  still 
^foue^ht  into  an  exact  relation  as  to  value.     Thus,  the  gold,  the  ducat 
deigns  0.112  ounce,  986  fine,  value  $2  28;  and  the  eouverain  weighs 
^.303  onnce,  900  fine,  value  $6  77  ;  intended  to  be  equal  to  three  ducats. 
^^ere  are,  also,  the  half  souverain  and  the  double  and  quadruple  ducat. 
In  silver,  the  former  convention  rix  dollar  of  Germany,  '*  ten  to  the  fine 
^ark,"  is  still  used  in  Austria ;  its  weight  0.902  ounce,  fine  833,  value 
%1  02.5.     Its  half  is  the  Austrian  florin.     The  zwanziger,  or  piece  of 
^0  kreutzers,  is  one-sixth  of  the  rix  dollar,  weight  0.215  ounce,  fine  582, 
Value  17  cents.    There  are  smaller  pieces,  of  base  alloy.    The  scudo  of 
liombardy  is  the  equivalent  of  the  rix  dollar;  weight  0.836  ounce,  902 
fine,  value  $1  02.7.     The  lira,  one-sixth  of  the  scudo,  is  of  the  same  fine- 
ness.    It  is  interchangeable  with  the  20  kreutzer  piece. 

Russia.    The  new  five  rouble  piece  (gold,)  It  of  the  weight  0.210 
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ounce,  016  fine,  value  |3  97.6.  There  are  pieces  of  three  roubles,  in  pro- 
portion. The  silver  rouble  (subdivided  into  100  copecks)  weighs  0.667 
ounce,  875  fine,  value  70.4  cents.  There  are  half  and  quarter  roubles, 
and  smaller  divisions';  and  a  large  Russian-Polish  piece,  of  ten  zlotych, 
equal  to  one  and  a  half  roubles,  or  $1  10. 

Turkey.  The  gold  piece  of  100  piastres,  since  1 845,  is  of  the  weight 
0.281  ounce,  915  tine,  value  ^4  87.4 ;  the  piece  of  50  piastres  in  proper^ 
tion.  The  silver  coins,  beginning  with  the  same  date,  are  about  830  fine; 
older  pieces  are  of  base  alloy  and  a  somewhat  confused  medley  of  denomi- 
nations. The  new  piastre  weighs  88i  thousandths  of  an  ounce,  and  ii 
worth  4.88  cents;  there  are  larger  pieces  of  2,  5,  10,  and  20  piastres; 
the  latter  worth  87.5  cents. 

Greece.  The  20  drachm  piece  weighs  0.1 85  ounce,  900  fine,  value 
US  45.  The  5  drachm,  0.719  ounce,  900  fine,  88  cents.  Smaller  pieces  in 
due  proportion. 

AuBTRAUA.  The  sovereign  or  pound  sterling  of  the  mint  at  Sydney, 
1852,  weighs  0.256  ounce,  tine  916i,  value  $4  85.  By  a  singular  liberally 
the  *^  one  pound  "  piece  of  the  **  government  assay  office,  Adelaide,  was 
issued  at  the  stamped  rates  of  **  5  dwt.,  15  grains''  in  weight  and  '*22 
carats  "  tine.  The  weight  of  one  specimen  received  hold  out  0.281  ounoe, 
And  assuming  the  fineness  as  correct,  the  value  is  $5  32,  a  large  advance 
upon  the  true  pound  sterling.  This  was  in  1852,  since  which  time  the 
error  has  been  corrected. 

East  Indies  and  Japan.  The  multitude  of  rupees  of  Hindostan,  more 
diverse  in  appearance  than  in  actu£^l  value,  appears  to  have  ^ven  way  to 
the  Anglo-Indian  coinage  bearing  the  head  of  the  British  sovereign. 
The  uniform  system  of  coinage  began  in  1835.  The  gold  mohur,  of  fifteen 
rupees,  weighs  0.874  ounce,  916  fine,  value  $7  08.  The  silver  rupeei 
same  weight  and  fineness,  is  of  the  value  of  46.6  cents.  There  are  also 
half  and  quarter  rupees,  in  proportion  of  value.  The  rectangular  silver 
coin  of  Japifh  called  itzebu,  weighs  0.279  ounce,  991  fine,  value  37^ 
cents.  There  is  a  cold  coin  called  copang^  a  large,  thin,  oval  plate,  whose 
value  cannot  be  satisfactorily  stated ;  the  specimen  in  the  mint  cabinet  ii 
worth  about  (6  60. 


Art.  T.— COHHERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  full  synopsis  of  each  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Treasury  ob 
^  Commerce  and  Navigation ''  since  1839,  has  been  incorporated  in  tba 
successive  volumes  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine,  We  have,  also,  at  inter- 
vals, published  very  many  elaborate  articles,  in  which  we  have  recapitulated 
the  detailed  statistics  of  the  trade,  foreign  commerce,  navigation,  tonnaff«, 
<fec.,  d^c,  of  the  United  States,  in  each  year  from  the  organization  of  tlie 

fovernment.  Of  late  years,  we  have  generally  printed  the  summary  t»- 
les  of  the  annual  report  in  the  department  of  the  Magazine,  devoted  to 
^^  Statistics  of  Trade  and  Commerce.'^  We  now  commence  the  publication 
of  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1857,  giving  it  a  place  among  our  '*  Arli- 
ticles,^'  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  affording  it  ample  space,  expediting  lis 
publication,  and  adding  our  compilations  of  statements  of  previous  years. 
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'n  the  present  number  we  pregent: — 1.  Value  of  exports  (domeBtio, 
hniga,  and  toMl.)  to  and  imports  from  each  foreign  country ;  2.  Toanage 
of  American  and  foreign  vessels  arriTJng  from  and  departing  tu  eaoh 
fureign  country;  3.  Value  of  the  exports  of  the  growth,  produce,  &ad 
Oanuracture  of  the  United  SUtes;  4,  Value  of  iLe  goods,  wares,  »iid 
merchandise,  imported  into  tiie  UDit(«i  States, 
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f  reoch  )>oaaew iona  in  Africa.  ,  GS3 

S|i..i„  ,«]  the  Atlanlic. 88,118 

£^|:.iin  aalbeMediteiTjtieui..  27,2!9 

<L\n.'irt    Miiii.1.1        8.220 

^K^ilippinH  IiUnda. S7,72S 

VutM. 884,887 

Votlo  Bi«o 89,172 

TortiumL 7,819 

'SUdeua. 881 

CtpedflTerd  laluda 1,801 

.AioTML !,el8 

twaor. 18,693 

PapdSUlM 

TW  Bidlira 60,484 

Autrit. 8.822 

iwriftn  poaesmms  in  lulj.  2,098 

Uon  R.-|>ublJc 

^Wkej  in  Europe. 

^rkejioAuk. 9^63 

ktpt. 

OUwr  pott*  in  Afnea 14,8S4 

B»jti 88,104 

^  Domtnga 1,804 

Korieoi 27,291 

CtntraJ  fUpnUic 87,801 

W  Orsnada 1 1IS.S32 

fwenieU 14,921 

*«a 108,209 

1         Unyoaj,  or  CJipUtiDe  Elep'b'i:  2,S89 

I        Bmq'i  Ayr'*  or  Arg'nliDe  Rep'c  I  S.3TS 

CbilL 14,87! 

Peril l!3,0Sl 

'        SqDtdor ess 

Sudwich  lalaodi. 18.74S 

CUn. S7,04S 


26.207 

10.082 

16,28! 

8,868 

1,874 

7.191 

607 

1,430 

40.162 

16.716 

911,188 

344,889 

8B8,7«S 

83.982 

66,828 

49,4» 

28.406 

16.876 

7,906 

6,133 

2,028 

2,648 

1,183,684 

1,106.358 

819.986 

88i,712 

481.146 

108 ,861 

34.184 

8.613 

8.122 

18.372 

3,718 

18.829 

673 

1,886 

47,281 

1,889 

63.887 

4,764 

228,775 

88.893 

80.600 

18.8 18 

7,780 

1.836 

2,182 

20,638 

4,818 

8,147 

6IS 

!«• 

28.811 

6,187 

10,078 

28.897 

87,6BS 

16,679 

1.769 

1,478 

880,241 

61,308 

14,898 

87.638 

11.011 

8,680 

19,847 

4,669 

S96 

2,662 

786 

64S 

90S 

1,681 

18.82S 

7,808 

2,667 

6.739 

816 

2,777 
4,774 

820 

386 

2,788 

22.010 

87S 

74« 

88.978 

7,464 

4,1M 

1,980 

1,808 

86,808 

10,666 

34,779 

141 

809 

124.809 

2,S74 

1.74S 

17,703 

8,408 

2,088 

84.712 

18.838 

S,1SS 

82,412 

■.141 

2.011 

26,830 

498 

Moe 

42,727 

7.207 

11,067 

68,628 

1,877 

6,46S 

1,868 

18,861 

187 

69^49 

S.987 

M80 
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Other  portii 

Otlwr  IkUehIi  Id  lb*  pMifio.. . 

WMeRdieriB* 

noeartaiu  pUcM 

TcM,  jMT  «nd.  JniM  to,  1 BST 

Totil,  "  -  iBie 

ToUl,  "  "  iBeft 

Tot«l,  -  "  18M 

Total,  "  '  isss 

Total,  -  -  18SS 

Total,  »  -  isei 

Tbtal,  "  -  iBiO 

Total  "  "  1B«8 

Total,  -  -  1848 

ToUl,  «  "  1847 

Total,  -  "  1848 

Total.  "  "  1846 

Total,  -  -  1844 

mnatiKT  nATEnirr  or  ibb  tj 
MiMnrioroiB  or  thi  dkitsv 

DAT  or  lavt,   ISSB,  AHD  RKD 


4,1tlJ70 
4,186.464 
8,881. >•! 

s.-rsspiio 

4,004,018 
8,!8S.e!i 

i,os4,*4a 
8.fiTS.0I« 
l,eG8,Stl 
3.888,48! 
!,I0I.S6S 
i,lBI.lU 
S.03S,tU 
l,010.0i4 


4.fi81.ElS 
4.6ltB.SM 
ifiMfilt 
8.011, IBS 
3,168.188 
t,lS0,6S0 
8,£00,B19 
!.flSt.1SB 
(,7BS,1i4 
i,481,t80 
S,IO!,SSS 
?.!!  1.018 
S.068.971 
1,971.488  ' 


S.4a4,S4S 
t,48e.7<S 
3,088.948 

t,isa.i» 

a.271,SB0 
1,067,868 
1.989,081 
1.776,eC8 
1,1 10.6 1 6 
1,406,19! 
1,I10.84< 
969.7W 
BI0,6<8 
906,814 


urn  or  TBm  nroim  or  t8t  osowth.  r 
nio  ON  (■■  BOtb  or  jdne,  1861, 


K  ooaNKMOUis  oa  n 


Oil.iperaMMti 

|l,ilfl.B8S 

Oil,  whale  umJ  other  fiih. 

888,666 

1.807.888 

S*,B11 

8p*rmiceti  uodlM 

SB.ltl 

G10.B48 

FUhipickl^J 

811,888 

Stavee  ftod  betdinr.. . . . 

Sbmgtes 

Baarila.  plonk,  it  Mantling 

Henn  tintber 

OHWrluiuWr 

Oat  burk  anil  Mhvt  dje. 
AllmaDufBCtureiiurwood 

Taraod  pilch 

Hoiin  and  turpentine. 

Aahee,  pot  wd  pMrl 


O/mtintalt— 

Bwf 

lUlow 

Hide* 

Boraed  catUe. . 


144.840 
698.084 
•47,418 


Iwd.... 
Wool..., 
Hogi 

HOTMI.., 


W 


rtgetabte/ted— 


iDdian-aiML 

Rje-meal 

R^e,  oatt,  PuIm,  A 
Bucuit  and  thip  b 

P.itatoe« 

ApP'st 


Rice.. 


Clover«eed  . , . 
Bromi  at^ar... 
Hope 
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be,  in  botllBi... 

1 

torpaitiiia 

.  fttrniiurfc 

■ilriMd  CW1,  Ac.. 
rerHlk. 

M  AotbarcMidlM 
BUmluctiired .... 

•g*  or. 

Maahetnrm  of. . 
raw,  A  mumf.  at 

or  eiilored 

ithsr  Ibui duck.. 

olutuTBi  or  ... 


t9I.98« 

1,98^ 

1,:'I8.1H4 

l.iie,efla 

110,011 
108,001 
10.788 
!e,788 
1«,99B 
64,144 
')4I,S4<I 
879,448 
47e.H94 
18(1.714 
78,494 

4B.sie 

81,148 
817.8V8 
BSD.08S 

1I.G*C 
1,447.0!7 
8U8.!44 
497,714 
ai8.99& 
teri,1S3 
190,899 

e8,««4 

58,890 

•4,eee 

979,817 
!S9,9a7 
4,197.887 
S<i7,0B4 
SSB,909 


17,008,489 

I.781S,B8B 
8.4e8.i!0 

IB2.1D9 
6I4,1B8 


Hemp,  elotb  ud  thre«d... 
Biw.  A  muofie'i  of 

tjirilieii  aii.lfL^ne  ware... 

BnubMof  •llkiodi 

liilliBrd  (ablos  &  iipparaUia. 
Uiubrellni  ind  piruole  . . 
Momccnand  Uutbei  notsald 

•1,086 
88.687 
888.44S 
84.tB6 
■»,TII9 
7,8)4 
781 
M4B 

flrt'-eiKinf- -. 

>1J14 

6!,747 
1S7,748 

Paper  and  tUlumtr; 

■mmsiiJid   vwnitb 

Jewelrr  reiil  aiul  nock... 

Gold  ■n<l  nilivr  ud   gdA 

l..l,f.(a.aDuf«lurM*t).. 
GlM*.. 

2S4.787 
Si8,I)IO 
48,070 

15,411 
179.900 

Marble  and  itOM 

Brick!  and  lima 

lodia-nibb'r.  all  mtaah^tol 
Lard-oiL 

111,408 
«8,00S 
581, 1» 
813,887 
98,499 

9.818,461 

doU  and  eiUw  cmn. 

OoldandMlverbulUoD.... 

(8.777,879 
81,I00,«80 

prod 

if  sunliudiHi.  T*lu.      I        Bpwlu.. 

rtoeed |48,84B  I  Specimtiu  oat'l  hiitory.  Ac.. 

>oM 101,686 'Sheathing  meUl 

886,1  U  I  Platba,  uutuunufucCured. . . 

lid   8,508,051  ',  risater.  UD^rnuDd 

6,472,049  ;  WeAri'gap'ar'l  of emigi^tiAc 

amu.  Ac i47  .  OMJutik  uod  oakum. 

1.997    QanT'D  aeeda.  Ireea,  pianU,  Ac 
5,757,880    Produce  of  Uo'itad  States. . 

29.888,87  9  !  Quuu) 

851,811  '  Articles  for  cnlleget,  Ae . . . 
1,440.814    All  otfaer  article! freeof  dot;    90,781,411 

59.179;  

30,166!     Total. *06,1f9,80* 

B8,00ti 


DventtoiiR,  Ac. . 


t  pUtea. 


M,840 
118,871 
58,114 

90,168 
411,780 

St,469 
886,504 
1,901,476 
!79,09« 

81,075 
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ipcdes  of  mwfthawdHHO. 

ManufaetureM  ^wool — Piece 

gdoda,  wool,  A  oottoo.  • . 

Sluiwls  of  wool,  wool  and 

cotton,  silk,  A  tUk  A  oot^n 

Blaokets 

Hosiery,  Ac 

Wonted  piece  goods,  4e  . 
WooleD  and  wonted  jarn. 
Maoufactoret,  not  specified 

Flannela 

Baises  and  bockinga. 

OtnrpeHng — Wiltoo,  Saxooj, 
AubussoD,  Brussels,  Tor- 
k*y,  treble-iograin'd,  Ve- 
netian A  other  ingrained 

Not  specified 

Manu/aetur'a  ofeoit<m"Fitee 

goods .••••••• 

Velyets 


Cords,  gimpSk  Ac, 
r,  Ac 


Hosiery, 

Twist  yam  and  thread... 

Hatten'  plush 

Manufactures,  not  specified 
Silkt  and  manufaeturf  of-~ 

Piece  goodsw. 

Hosiery,  Ac 

Sewing  silk 

Hats  and  bonnets 

Manufactares  not  spenfied 

FkMS 

Raw. 

Bolting  cloths 

Silk  and  wonted  piece  goods 

Ooats'  hair,  Ac.,  goods 

Manu/aeturM  o/JlaX'^TJoeDB 

Hosiery,  Ac 

Manufactures,  not  specified 

Manu/aetur'a  of  hemp— Tick- 

lenbargs,  osnabursst  Ac 

Articles  not  specified..  •  • . 

Sail  duck,  Russia,  Ac  ... . 

Cotton-bagging 

dcihina — Ready- made .... 

Articles  of  wear 

Laeet — Thread  A  iosertings. . 

Cotton  insertings,  trim- 
mings, laces,  braids,  Ac. 

Embroideries...  •  •  • •  • 

Floorcloth. 

OUdoth 

Lasting  and  mohair  cloth. .  • 
Gumy  cloth  and  bogs. ..... 

Mattiqg,  Chinese,  Ac  of  flags 
JHott,  cops,  (fr  6oiMi«fo— Flats, 
braids,  plaits,  Ac,  of  leg- 
horn, straw,    chip,   or 

grass,  Ac.... 

ManufacfM  of  iron  Jt  Ueel^ 

Muskets  and  rifies 

Fire-arms  not  specified. . . 

Side-arms 


Tslas. 
$11,009,606 

2,S4«,86l 

1,680,97S 

1,740,829 

11,866,669 

192,147 

698,640 

105,779 

119,886 


1,784.196 
897,094 

2M41,082 

678,294 

218,824 

8,210,287 

1,401,168 

11,478 

1,729,618 

22,067,869 

889,299 

211,728 

151,192 

4,442,622 

80,612 

958,784 

67,602 

1,680,246 

608,998 

9,976,888 

6.912 

1.459,292 

180,864 

860,469 

14,180 

14,069 

847.471 

1,671,617 

821,961 

1.129,754 

4,448,176 

9,524 

84,761 

99,084 

2,189,798 

207,687 


2,246,928 

61,170 

541,175 

6.291 


species  of  merehandissw  ^ 

Needles • . .  $1 

Cutlery f,l 

Other  manu£Mt's  A  wares.  4^ 

Cap  or  bonnet  wire 

Nsils,  spikes,  tacks,  Ac. . .  1 

Chain  cables .'.  S 

Mill  saws,  cross-cut,  A  pit. 
Anchon  and  parts  thereof. 
Anvils  and  parts  thereof.  • 

Iron,  bar 4>^ 

Rod. I 

Hoop. I 

Sheet 1,4 

Pig. U 

Old  and  scrap 1 

Railroad 7^ 

8teeil — ^Cast,  shear,  A  German      1/ 

All  other i 

Cooper,  d:  maHu/aetwre$  ^— 

In  pigs,  bars,  and  old  ... .       1,4 

Wire 

Braziers* 

Copper  bottoms 

Msnufactures,  not  specified         1 

Rods  and  bolts. 

Nails  and  spikes 

BroM,  <£*  manufaeturee  of—^ 

In  pigs,  bars,  and  old.. . . . 

Wire . 

Sheet  and  rolled 

Manufactures,  not  specified 
Tin,  and  manufaeturee  o/-^ 

In  pigs  and  bars 

Plates  and  sheets 

Foil 

Manufactures,  not  specified 
Leadt  and  manu/aetureM  of~^ 

Pig,  bar,  sheet,  and  old. . . 

Shot 

Pipes 

Mannftctures,  not  specified 
Pewter— 0\d 

Manufactures  of 

Zine,  and  manu/aehtrei  of-^ 

In  pigs. 

Sheets. 6 

Nails 

Spelter 4 

ManufacVn  of  qold  d:  eiWr — 

Epaulets,  wiogs,  lace<i,  gal- 
loons, tress's,  tassels,  Ac 

Gold  and  silver  leaf 

Jewelry,  real  or  imitation  of         6 

Gems,  set 

Otherwise. I 

Manufactures,  not  specified 

Glaziers'  diamoods 

Clocks 

Obronomotcrs 

Wutches,  and  parts  of 8,fl 

Metallic  pens ....•.•  1 

Pens,  in  packs  and  otherwise 


] 

1,0 

4.1 


2,1 
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118.178     Ilwij  uni/iuiiH/j 

H>d  oi(dd« 91ifi1l 

L 848,79! 

Mk  cUm,  porcelain, 

eolorad 83,1BS 

I  plate BU.0C1 

storea,iKil  tpeciB«d  148,904 

m,  cut II  9,940 

19,788 

cnatali 82,170 

8»,!i6 

IHM, 80,S9i 

V  (Ims 041,098 

■MNii/achtrra  of— 

t  pap«r S43.240 

;  card* 17.E81 

nucbe,  warn  ot . .  83,948 

haugiDgs !&4,ftSl 

wxeattfiuKy  boxes  8tt,90U 

kmaour*,Dol*pec'd  178,!28 

Mi>lti 18,834 

it a,7B0 

'kt.viaga£in'ti:c. — 

•liifa 068,997 

r  lai^uigea 179,084 

cal*  lb  oewapiipen.  30,4U7 
cals  and   works  in 

blicKtioQ SS3 

p. 182,889 

tical  imtrumeala. .  84,9ta 

natrumeiit 491,874 

Olype  plalcB 10,9fl8 

nkpoTiUra 47,784 

,  bend,  tole  t  nppV  l,e0S.4S8 

IMioed  and  dreued.  SU9,S78 

L 66,194 

lodihoM 1S7.SS1 

l,BG9.SBi 

tfare*,  nut  apeeified  4S9,16] 
'  China,     porcelain, 

im.  and  atoae 4.087,064 

orgilt 180,834 

•d 46,388 

lia 8,981 

ited  metal 1,993 

platrd  oire 1,948 

— Cuomiao,    tinned, 

panned 8!,Ttl 

bnaa,  or  poliihed 

196,164 

ndreaaedoo  tbe*hin  ni8,19! 

)'funi,dti'^»#doi'uD' 

Md,  uotoo  tlieikia.  1,612,888 

CO  (k'xkii)    !14.40& 

a\sie»  vi  fur 49,96S 

MufacluTc»  o^— Ca- 

nd  bonaeb'd  furn're.  47.896 

nafaoe'f.rniieisBtin  1G.I8A 

176.484 

nanufactoreaoT. . . .  £91,179 


andaalin WlB.Wl 

Willow 4|,11» 

Firewood  ud  other. »,461 

Djewood  batick. 886.048 

Bark  of  Iht  eark  tret—Gtakt.  109.61) 

Unman  ufaclureil 11.693 

li'vtii — ManubctureB  oL  ...  11,139 

UnmanuhctUTMi .         ...  607,488 

.I/urA'r— Uunurncturviof....  U.SBS 

ULmimiuriuMuriid SU1.9TS 

BuTT-Btonea- III.SII 

Qui'^^l'nilver 961 

liriixlieH  und  btnoDlB 288,968 

Black  lead  pencils -     88.089 

Slates  uf  all  kinds. 96.118 

lliio'  hiilvBiuid  Bliiaa 10,010.090 

]i«<it9  ii  n\\>Ki  nut  o{  leather.  30.618 

h'll'ia  rniA'  r-MsDufnctur'i  of  180,686 

L'iiiiJi,iiiif;iciufecl S8t.068 

//jir—iiiuLufactuiesoE lifS.nll 

Uiim[ii}ufuclurviJ 468,706 

Grass  doth 43,801 

Umbri^'llas,  parasols,  and  son 

shadve  of  Bilk  and  other.  66,160 
V,,manu/actuTcd     arlicU*— 

Fli^-itvl  VI  liD8i:e.J 8,008,814 

Angora,Tliit>«L,iI:olhcrtuiir  616 

Wool...  1,116.144 

Wint:  in  caKh—Satgmiij .  81,611 

Madeira  _ 66,880 

Sheir;  sod  St  Lncar 864  906 

P'Tt 407ji64 

Claret 660,408 

TenerilTa  and  other  Casarj  666 

P'u}'bI  Hiid  other  Ajtorea.  4.104 

Sidiv  i.  ntber  Mediterrs'a  188,891 

Aii-cii:!  A  ulhur  of  Oerma'T  17,169 

Kid  •tmi's  not  euunierated.  600,611 

White  wines  -          "  161,684 

Win«,  in  boitlf—Baignoij..  7.064 

Champagne. 1,148.489 

Madeira 1,784 

Sherry 11,180 

Port 16,887 

Claret SBB.SOT 

All  other 173,141 

Bpiriti,    foreign    dUlUleJ — 

Brandy 2,617.161 

Prom  gnia. 1,116.160 

From  other  materials 318,907 

Cordial* 91.898 

Betr,  aU,£porler — Incaske.  ltt,390 

Id  bottles. 618.660 

Honey 101.436 

UolaBBCB 8,169,178 

Oil  and  bonr,  offor.fiihinff — 

Spermaceti 41s 

whale  and  other  fish 11,180 

Whalebone 163 

Ot;— OliTs,  in  caako. 14,038 
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SpMlM  of  merehuidlfa. 

Id  bottles 

Oastor 

Lio8«6d 

Rapeseed  A  hempseed  . .  • 

Palm 

Nemtsfoot  A  other  aoimaL. 

E»fiential  nils 

Tea  <t  coffee  from  place*  other 
than  ofprodHcfn,  not  ex- 
cepted 6y  treatjf — ^Tea. . 

Ooflee 

Oocoa 

Suffar — Brown 

White,  clajed,  or  powdered 

Loaf,  and  uiher  refined.. . . 

Candy 

Simp  of  Bogar  cane 

Fmite — Alrooods • 

Oiirranta. • 

Prunes 

Plums 

Pig 

Dates 

Raisins • 

Oranges,  lemons,  A  limes. 

Other  green  fruit 

Preserved  fruit 

Nute 

Spices — Mace  •••• 

Nutmegs 

OinamoD 

Oloves 

Pepper,  black 

read    

Pimento 

Cassia • . 

Oinger,  groundL 

root..... 

Camphor — Crude 

Refined  

OandUi — Wax  A  spermaceti 

Stearine 

Cheese 

Soap — Perfumed 

Other  than  perfumed 

Tallow^ 

Starch 

Arrow-root 

Butter 

Lard 

Beef  and  pork 

Hams  and  other  bacon 

Bristles 

Saltpeter— Orude 

Refined,  or  partly 

Indigo 

Woad  or  pastle 

Cochineal 

Madder 


17,815 

89^7V 

187,016 

42,614,604 

86,82u 

68,906 

1,887 

4.284 

209.606 

161,418 

109,994 

118.069 

212,207 

n,048 

987,460 

640.544 

151,587 

102,657 

188,144 

26,704 

254,6^7 

18,865 

65,882 

279,287 

2,460 

241,503 

201,888 

82 

44,1 28 

56,814 

84 

9,667 

62,187 

148,821 

61,507 

189,926 

12,507 

6.695 

25,761 

18,654 

420 

2,614 

7,204 

289,581 

1,166.468 

862 

1,010,509 

1,201 

440.707 

1,875,472 


Tstae.     I        Spedes  of  mercbaadlss. 
$847,896    G^ttiii«— Arabic  Senegal,  Ac.       t1 

^102,602       Other  gums i 

958,200   B  .rax 

11.601   Copperas. 

887,881    Verdigris 

158    Brinutone — Crude. ] 

146,872       Rolleil 

Chloride  of  lime  or  bleadiing 

powder i 

Soda  ash. \Ji 

Soda  sal 

Soda  earbi i 

Barilla. 

Sulphate  of  bary tea. 

Acids,  acetic,  Ac  .......... 

Vitriol — Blue  or  Roman.  •  •  • 

OiloC 

Sulphate  of  quinine 1 

Licorice — Root • 

Ptttfi I 

Bark — Peruvian  A  Quilla. . .         I 

Other 3 

Ivory  and  bone  black 

Opium. 4 

Glue 

Qunpowder 

Alum   

TV^/iceo— Unmanufsctured  . .      1,8 

Snuflf 

,     Cigars ..     441 

'     Other  manufactured 

Paini$-^Dry  ochre ^ 

Red  and  white  lead 1 

Whiting  and  Paris  white. . 

Litharge 

Sugar  of  lead 

Cordage — Tarred  and  eablea.  \ 

Untarred i 

Twine  and  seines. 1 

Hemp — Unmanufactured  ...         4 

Manilla,  sun,  A  other  India    18^ 

Jute,  Sisal  grass,  coir,  Ac  8 

Codilla,  or  tow  of  h'mp  or  fl*x 

Flax,  unmanufactured % 

Rags  of  all  kinds. 1,4 

Salt 8,0 

i5oal- % 

Breadetufs^WhetiL 

Barley • ,... 

Oatst 

Wheat  flour 

Rye  meal 

Oat  meal 

Potatoes I 

Fieh — Dried  or  smoked.  .  •  •  ! 

Salmon. 

Mackerel 

Herrings  and  shad * 

All  other 


The  total  of  the  above  enumerated  mercKandise  paying  duties  ad 
rem  amounts  to  ^28.3,221,377.    The  value  of  merchandise  not  ent 
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^  in  the  preceding  abstract  amounts  to  $8,949,458,  as  stated  in  the 
ttoexed  table,  which  exhibits  its  classification  in  respect  to  the  rate  of 
btj  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  in  respect  to  its  mode  of  importation  : 


Am.  TOflselfl.  For.  TesaelA. 
I  ff  percent...  fl,0fi6,695  $290,829 
^  10  per  cent...  681.800  114,210 
:  15  percent...  1,899  299 

;  20  per  cent. . .     2,488,828     1,166,489 


Am.  vessels.  For.  Tossels. 
At  26  per  cent. . .  $146,090  |(:>7,408 
At  80  per  cent. . .  1,460,207  1,164,488 
At  40  per  cent. . .        861,820        180,496 


Total 16,996,846  $2,948,618 

^ggregtLie  of  these  items $8,9&9,468 

RECAPITULATION  OF  IMPORTS  DUBING  TEAR. 

tal  enunoerated  merchandise  free  of  duty 66,729,806 

ital  enamerated  merchandise  paying  duties. ^ 286,22 1 ,877 

itml  uoeDumerated  merchandise  paying  duties $8,989,468 

Total  of  all  imports  in  year  ending  June  80,  1867 $S60,890,I41 

AMOUNT  or  IMPORTS  IN  BACH  CLASS  OF  VESSELS. 

Importo  in            Imports  in  Total  value 

American  vessels.  Foreign  vessels.  of  imports. 

AjiDg  datiea $218689,928  $80,620,907  $294,160,886 

re«  of  duty 46,476,242         21,268,064  66,729,806 


Total $269,1 16,170     $101,778,971       $860,890,141 


Art.  YI.— THB  CONTRACT  OF  SURETYSHIP  :—!8EBCASTILE  CU.lRASTIHS. 

The  contract  of  suretyship,  or  guaranty,  is  a  contract  by  which  one 
person  undertakes  to  become  answerable  for  the  payment  of  some  debt, 
>r  the  performance  of  some  act,  in  case  of  tlie  failure  of  another  person, 
who,  as  principal,  is  primarily  liable  for  the  payment  of  such  debt  or  the 
performance  of  the  act  covenanted  or  ageed  to  be  done.    It  is  an  acces- 
Bory  agreement  requiring  a  third  party,  or  principal,  to  be  held  primarily 
kiible,  otherwise  no  responsibility  attaches  to  the  surety.     As  the  under- 
taking of  the  surety  relates  to  the  same  matter  as  the  principal  obligation, 
it  follows  that  it  cannot  exceed  the  principal  obligation,  either  in  the 
amount  of  liability  or  the  terms  of  perforQiance ;  it  may,  however,  be  less. 
Ifty  the  civil  law,  a  surety  could  only  become  bound  by  a  stipulation, 
^hich  was  the  highest  and  most  authentic  contract  known  to  that  law  ; 
bat  by  the  common  law,  the  contract  could  be  made  orally,  until,  by  the 
statute  29,  Charles  IL,  chapter  3,  section  4,  the  legislature  required  the 
uthentication  of  the  agreement  to  be  in  writing.     This  statute,  which  has 
Wn   adopted  in  this  country,  is  known  as  the  statute   of  frauds,  and 
«aacts  that,  **  upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or 
i&iscarriage  of  another  person,  the  agreement,  or  some  memorandum,  or  note 
thereof,  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  there- 
with, or  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorized."     The 
statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  some  others,  not  only  require 
tile  special  promise  to  be  in  writing,  but  also  the  agreement  expressing 
tite  consideration  for  which  the  engagement  is  undertaken.     In  the  ah- 
*eace,  however,  of  any  statute  law  requiring  the  consideration  to  be 
^pressed  in  the  undertaking  of  the  surety,  the  prevailing  decisions  are 
to  the  effect,  that  the  written  agreement  need  not  contain  the  considera- 
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tion ;  and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the#e  can  be  no  valid  agreements' 
without  a  consideration. 

The  criterion  to  determine  whether  a  contract  must  be  in  writing  oi^ 
not,  is  whether  it  be  an  original  or  collateral  undertaking.    If  it  be  the^ 
latter,  it  must  be  by  a  person  not  before  liable  for  the  default  of  som^. 
other  person  liable  at  the  time ;  the  true  test  is  to  ascertain  whether  th^^ 
person  for  whom  the  undertaking  is  made  is  liable  at  all.     If  no  liabilitj^, 
exists  on  the  part  of  the  person  for  whom  the  promise  is  made,  and  u^m 
action  could  be  maintained  against  him,  then  it  is  an  original  undertake 
ing,  and  does  not  come  within  the  statute.    As  if  A  promise  B,  beinaf 
merchant,  that  if  he  will  furnish  goods  to  C  he  (A)  will  pay  for  them,  tn~.« 
becomes  immediately  the  debt  of  A,  and  need  not  be  in  writing;  but  if - 
promise  B  in  such  a  case,  that  he  will  pay  him  if  C  does  not,  the  iindc^^ 
taking  is  collateral  and  within  ihe  statute.     A  careful  collation   of  t^^^ 
cases,  relating  to  this  Question,  clearly  shows  the  rule  to  be  as  stated   l>y^ 
Parsons,  in  his  admiraole  work  on  contracts  : — that  where  the  promise  la 
pay  the  debt  of  another  is  founded  upon  a  new  consideration,  and   this 
consideration  passes  between  the  parties  to  this  promise,  and  gives  to  the 
promiser   a   benefit   which    he   did    not  enjoy   before,   and  would  not 
nave  possessed  but  for  the  promise,  then   it   will   be   regarded    as  an 
original  promise,  and  therefore  will  be  enforced,  although  not  in    writ- 
ing.    A  promise  to  pay  a  note  secured  by  attachment,  in  consideration 
of  the   suit   being  withdrawn   is   within   the   statute,   and  must  be  in 
writing,  in  order  to  bind  the  promiser.     But  where  a  third  person,  in 
consideration  that  the  judgment  debtor  would  deliver  him  his  goods,  and 
that  the  creditor  would  discharge  the  judgment,  promised  to  pay  the  amount 
of  such  judgment,  it  was  held  to  be  an  original  promise.     A  promise  of 
indemnity,  to  be  wiihin  the  statute,  must  be  collateral  to  the  liability  of 
some  ot})er  person  to  the  same  party  to  whom  the  promise  is  made  ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  showing  such  liability,  the  promise  will 
be  treated  as  an  original  one. 

Until  recently  it  has  been  a  mooted  question  whether  the  undertaking 
of  a  factor,  selling  under  a  del  credere  commission,  should  be  in  writing 
to  make  it  valid  within  the  statute.  But  it  is  now  pretty  well  settled 
that  the  factor,  although  only  a  surety  and  liable  only  in  the  default  of 
the  principal  debtor,  still  his  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  is  valid, 
although  not  in  writing. 

Where  a  proposition  is  made  to  guaranty  the  payment  of  a  debt  of 
another  to  be  contracted  in  future,  reasonable  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
guarantor  that  his  guaranty  is  accepted.  Such  notice,  however,  will  not  be 
required  where  the  acceptance  and  the  guaranty  are  simultaneous.  Let- 
ters of  credit  and  commercial  guaranties  are  not  negotiable,  nor  is  a 
guaranty  indorsed  on  a  negotiable  promissory  note,  and  it  cannot  be  sued 
on  by  a  subsequent  holder  in  his  own  name.  We  have  already  stated  that 
the  undertaking  of  the  surety  cannot  exceed  the  principal  obligation.  In 
the  absence  of  any  express  limitation  the  liability  of  the  surety  will  be 
deemed  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  principal.  If  the  surety  be  bound 
by  a  contract,  under  seal,  for  the  performance  of  some  act  by  his  princi- 
pal, the  condition  of  the  obligation  is  always  restrained  by  the  recitals. 
If  one  becomes  bound  for  the  good  conduct  and  faithful  service  of  another, 
upon  his  appointment  to  some  office  or  employment,  his  liability  will  be 
co-extensive  with  the  duration  of  the  office,  whether  the  office  be  an  an- 
nual one,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life. 
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The  liability  of  the  surety  caonot  be  eolargecl,  extended,  or  modified 
without  hifi  consent,  nor,  if  he  be  bound  for  the  fidelity  of  his  principal 
D.  one  office  or  employment,  can  his  responsibility  be  made  to  extend  to 
i   different  oflBce  or  employment    The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
kates,  (9.  Wheat,  680,)  have  decided  in  a  case  where  a  bond  was  given 
onditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
>eputy  Collector  of  direct  taxes  for  eight  certain  townships,  and  the  in- 
trument  of  the  appointment,  referred  to  in  the  bond,  was  afterward  altered 
o  as  to  extend  to  another  township,  without  the  consent  of  the  sureties, 
liat  the  surety  was  discharged  from  his  responsibility  for  moneys  subse- 
la^ntly  collected  by  his  principal.     And  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  delivering 
^e  opinion  of  the  court  said,  *^  nothing  can  be  clearer,  both  upon  principle 
uid  authority,  than  the  doctrine,  that  the  liability  of  a  surety  is  not  to  be 
Intended,  by  implication,  beyond  the  terms  of  his  contract.     To  the  ex- 
tent, and  in  the  manner,  and  under  the  circumstances,  pointed  out  in  his 
>l>ligation,  he  is  bound,  and  no  further.     It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  may 
ftvstain  no  injury  by  a  change  in  the  contract,  or  that  it  may  be  even  for 
benefit.    He  has  a  right  to  stand  upon  the  very  terms  of  his  contract; 
d  if  he  does  not  assent  to  any  variation  of  it,  and  a  variation  is  made, 
i%\%  fatal."     If  the  liability  of  the  surety  be  varied  by  the  act  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  surety  is  bound,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
tilhe  surety,  the  surety  is  discharged.    A  valid  agreement  made  between 
CJie  creditor  and  principal  debtor,  without  the  assent  of  the  surety,  by 
^^hich  the  rights  or  remedies  of  the  latter  are  in  any  way  changed  or  de- 
l^ayed,  will  operate  to  discharge  him ;  though  not  apparently  prejudicial 
Co  bis  interest.     As  if  time  be  given  to  the  principal  debtor  by  a  valid 
^igreement,  which  ties  up  the  hands  of  the  creditor  without  the  assent  of 
tiie  surety,  though  but  for  a  day,  the  surety  will  be  discharged.    A  cre- 
ditor may  extend  some  indulgence  to  the  principal  debtor  without  there- 
%)y  discharging  the  surety,  and  it  is  well  settled  that  mere  delay  without 
fraud,  and  without  any  agreement  founded  upon  a  sufficient  consideration 
to  amount  in  law  to  an  estoppel  upon  the  creditor,  sufficient  to  prevent 
bim  from  bringing  a  suit  before  the  expiration  of  the  extended  time,  does 
not  discharge  the  surety.    A  parol  agreement  to  extend  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, will  not  discharge  the  surety,  when  the  principal  obligation   is 
under  seal,  inasmuch  as  a  deed  cannot  be  varied  except  by  an  obligation 
of  equal  solemnity.    But  if  the  creditor  by  an  indorsement  on  a  bond 
under  seal  given  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  on  a  given  day,  extends  the 
time  of  payment,  this  is  such  a  material  variation,  as  to  amount  to  the  sub* 
ttitution  of  a  new  engagement  in  place  of  the  original  contract,  and  dis- 
charges the  surety. 

As  fraud  vitiates  all  contracts,  so  if  there  be  any  fraud,  concealment, 
or  false  representations  on  the  part  of  the  principal,  by  which  the  surety 
is  induced  to  enter  into  the  obligation,  and  the  person  guarantied  is  privy 
to  this  fraud,  the  contract  of  the  surety  is  absolutely  void. 

The  surety,  upon  default  of  the  principal,  may  step  in  and  discharge 
the  liability,  and  have  recourse  to  the  principal  for  indemnity.  And  if 
several  persons  become  co-sureties  for  another,  and  one  of  such  sureties 
discbarges  the  liability  of  the  principal,  after  the  principars  default,  ho 
may  compel  his  co-sureties  to  contribute,  their  several  proportions  to 
reimburse  him. 
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90TT0MBT — AMTBCSDENT    DKBT — POWBR    OF    MISTER — BATIPIOATION   BY  OWIOB 

United  States  District  Court — in  Admiralty,  January  6,  1857.  Before  Judgl 
Betts.    John  Gardner,  e^  al,  vs.  the  bark  White  Squall. 

The  bark  White  Squall,  commanded  by  E.  J.  Harding,  master,  sailed  fVon 
New  York  for  San  Francisco  on  the  17th  of  February,  1855,  and  on  the  25th  ol 
March  thereafter  put  into  Bio  Janeiro  in  distress  for  repairs.  The  master  coik 
signed  the  ship  to  Graham,  Bros.  &  Co.  Endeavors  were  then  made  to  obtaifl 
money  by  bottomry  soflicient  to  make  the  repairs  and  outfit  necessary  to  en^ 
ble  Uie  ship  to  prosecute  her  voyage  to  San  Francisco.  The  surveyors  of  the 
ship  estimated  the  amount  necessary  at  £2,500  sterling;  but  no  loan  could  be 
obtained  at  a  less  premium  than  75  per  cent.  The  master  wrote  to  ^e  ownen 
for  directions  from  them  and  the  underwriters.  None  had  been  received  on  the 
Ist  of  July.  In  the  meantime,  the  vessel  having  been  made  nearly  ready  foi 
sea,  a  call,  by  notice  through  the  papers,  was  again  made  for  an  ofler  of  a  loeQ 
on  bottomry  to  continue  the  voyage  to  San  Francisco,  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Consul's  office.  No  offer  being  given,  the  master  then  advertised  for  such  loea 
to  bring  the  vessel  with  her  cargo  back  to  New  York,  but  obtained  none  for  thet 
Toyage  either. 

The  master  had  sold  part  of  the  ship's  cargo  and  applied  the  proceeds  towards 
the  repairs,  and  entered  int^  a  contract  of  charter  for  the  vessel,  when  Mr.  Lang 
came  to  Rio  as  agent  of  the  owners  and  brought  £2,200  sterling,  which  wbs 
also  expended  upon  the  debts  contracted  for  the  repairs.  Soon  after  Lane's 
arrival,  Harding  left  the  ship  as  master,  and  Burke,  her  first  mate,  was  on  Um 
1st  of  October  appointed  by  Lang,  master  in  his  place.  He  executed  the  beU 
tomry  bond  on  the  5th  of  December,  1855.  The  vessel  had  been  ready  for  ete 
for  about  five  months.  Burke  executed  the  bond  under  the  direction  of  Luu^ 
wilhout  any  knowledge  of  the  necessities  of  the  vessel,  but  because  he  was  toQ 
that  Lang  must  have  more  money. 

Upon  the  facts  in  proof  the  master  had  no  authority  in  law  to  give  the  hoU 
tomry  hypothecation  in  question.  The  debts  all  accrued  from  separate  eredite 
given  the  master  of  the  vessel,  or  her  consignees,  by  mechanics,  material  many 
aod  others,  and  were  entirely  incurred  a  very  considerable  period  before  tlM 
treaty  for  this  hypothecation  was  on  foot  with  the  bottomry  lender.  These  facte 
were  notorious.  It  was,  therefore,  well  understood  that  the  loan  was  made  to 
extinguish  antecedent  debts  not  contracted  under  any  assurance  or  fexpectatioo 
of  a  bottomry  security,  and  was  not  made  to  the  creditors  themselves,  but  to 
others  who  bought  in  the  debts  in  effect  as  an  abatement  of  33)^  per  cent  from 
the  amount.  The  master  could  not  bind  the  ship,  her  cargo,  and  freight,  to  tbe 
satisfaction  of  such  debts.  (8  Peters,  the  Virgin;  1  Wheat,  96,  the  Angim; 
Abbot,  200,  [note  1,1  1  Peters,  386.) 

But  although  the  bond  was  signed  by  the  master  yet  he  acted  in  the  matter 
under  the  direction  of  the  agent  of  the  owners,  and  not  on  his  own  judgment  aad 
discretion.  This  agent  was  sent  to  Bio  by  the  owners  with  funds  for  the  use  of 
the  vessel,  and,  as  must  be  implied,  with  general  powers  to  act  for  the  owners  in 
respect  to  the  ship.  He  displaced  the  original  master  and  substituted  another. 
He  called  in  the  bills  of  the  ship,  had  them  all  adjasted,  and  authorized  a  cofli- 
position  with  the  creditors.  He  then  arranged  with  tlie  consignee  of  the  eUp 
for  her  hypothecation,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  satisfy  the  debte  ral 
outstandinsf.  After  the  bottomry  hypothecation  was  made,  he  had  all  the  papen» 
including  the  protest  of  the  master  and  crew,  the  narticular  bills  and  voucboo 
for  all  the  expenses  of  the  ship  at  Rio,  with  the  oottomry  bond,  transmitted 
to  the  owners.  They  laid  these  documents  before  the  adjuster  of  genenl 
average  at  New  York,  and  obtained  from  him  a  computation  and  allowance  of 
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ihxax  share  of  the  genend  average,  and  claimed  and  received  that  share  from  the 

anderwriters. 

These  facts  in  my  judgment  import  that  Lang  possessed  all  the  power  of  the 

owner  to  hypothecate  the  vessel,  or  at  the  least,  if  such  powers  were  not  origin. 

ally  conferred  upon  him,  that  the  owners  ratified  and  assented  to  their  exercise 

after  being  folly  advised  of  his  acts  and  the  facts  upon  which  he  acted.    (Story's  . 

Agency,  {  239.    The  authority  of  an  owner  to  bottomry  his  ship  at  home  or 

abroad  without  regu^  to  her  necessities  seems  no  longer  a  question  with  the 

aLuthorities.    (Abbott  193,  note  1 ;  3  Kent,  361  [6th  ed.]     Flanders  on  Maritime 

I-aw,  {  253.)    The  principal  cannot  be  allowed  to  screen  himself  from  the  un- 

favorable  consequences  following  the  doings  of  his  agent  after  taking  to  himself 

llie  benefits  secured  by  tliem.    (Story's  Agency,  {]  250,  253,  258.) 

The  libelants  are  accordmgly  entitled  to  a  degree  in  their  favor  for  the  due 
^nforeement  of  the  bond. 

PORKCLOSURB   OF  MORTGAGE — PLEA  OF  USURT. 

Supreme  Court,  New  York,  November,   1857.     Before  Judge  Boosevelt 
iDavid  Banks  vs.  Peter  Yan  Antwerp  and  wife. 

This  case  came  up  on  motion  for  a  judgment  in  a  case  of  the  foreclosure  of  a 
xnortgage,  to  which  was  put  in  a  plea  of  usury. 

R^)6SVELT,  Justice. — Usury  as  a  defense  standing  upon  the  same  footing  in 
Jniaciple  as  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  the  party  setting 
at  up  must  aver  clearly  every  particular  necessary  to  such  a  recovery,  and  must 
^iktmctly  negative  everv  supposable  fact  which,  if  true,  would  render  the  trans- 
action innocent  or  lawful.  In  the  present  case  the  defendants  allege  that  the 
mortgage  sought  to  be  foreclosed,  although  dated  on  the  first  of  the  month,  was 
not  in  fact  executed  until  the  24th  of  August,  1846;  that  it  was  made  to  secure 
the  principal  sum  of  93,000  loaned  to  the  defendant,  Van  Antwerp,  on  the  26th 
of  AugUKt,  1846;  that  it  was  so  dated  on  the  first  of  the  month  for  the  purpose 
of  reserving  a  greater  rate  of  interest  than  seven  per  cent,  and  that  tiie  plaintiff 
did  thereby  reserve  to  himself  for  the  loan,  fourteen  dollars  above  the  lawful 
rate.  There  is  no  averment,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  fourteen  dollars  which 
constitute  the  grievance  of  the  offense  charged,  were  ever  exacted  or  paid,  and 
no  interest  is  now  claimed  as  due  for  the  nioe  years  prior  to  1855.  The  de- 
fendants in  effect  admit,  that  the  eighteen  instalments  of  interest,  whatever  they 
were  aoeming  prior  to  that  day,  were  satisfactorily  arranged  and  paid.  The 
idea  of  recovery,  therefore,  is  clearly  an  afterthought — it  savora  strongly  of  the 
nature  of  whal  the  law  denominates  ^  stale  demand,'*  and  which  the  Courts,  es- 
peeially  when  sitting  in  equity,  invariably  discharge.  Besides,  the  defendants' 
Uttwer,  so  far  as  it  alleges  facts  and  not  inferences — may  be  perfectly  true,  and 
yet  the  loan  may  have  been,  as  it  possibly  was,  engaged,  and  the  money  actually 
let  apart  in  bank,  in  the  first  days  of  the  month,  the  intermediate  three  weeks 
bdng  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  papere  and  the  examination  of  the  title. 
"Hie  question  then  is,  does  such  a  tran8action-M)ne  of  every-day  occurrence — 
Dot  on  Wall-street — but  among  legal  conveyancere,  constitute  m  law  a  misde- 
meanor? For  the  same  statute,  the  one  passed  in  1837,  which  is  evoked  to 
oake  it  void  as  a  contract,  if  applicable,  equallv  makes  it  punishable  with  fine 
and  imprisonment  as  a  criminal  offense.  In  other  words  the  act  done,  if  void,  is 
for  the  same  reason  criminal,  and  if  not  criminal,  is  for  the  same  reason  not  void ; 
can  any  one  then,  I  repeat,  imagine  that  the  Legislature  intended  that  dating  a 
bond  on  the  day  of  the  loan  was  to  be  punished  with  imprisonnjcnt  if  the  money, 
although  actually  engaged  and  actually  in,  and  kept  in  bank,  was  not  actually 
paid  over  till  the  expiration  of  the  usual  time  allowed  and  required  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  borrower's  title  ?  And  that  the  offense  then  was  to  be  deemed 
of  such  a  heinous  character  that,  unlike  other  cases  of  penalty  and  forfeiture 
which  are  required  to  be  presented,  (if  at  all  within  three  years,)  this  may  in 
effect  be  prosecuted  within  nine  or  even  ninety  yeara  after  alleged  commission. 
It  is  the  practice,  I  am  aware,  to  underrate  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of 
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our  legislative  bodies.  The  practice  has,  however,  been  considered  as  demon- 
strating neither  the  good  sense  nor  the  intelligence,  certainly  not  the  good  taste, 
of  those  who  indulge  in  it  Courts  at  all  events  may  be  excused  for  not  par- 
suing  it.  I  shall  assume,  therefore,  until  otherwise  instructed,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1837,  whatever  may  have  been  their  views  of  public  policy,  did  not  intend 
to  enact  an  absurdity,  not  to  say  atrocity,  such  as  the  present  defense  implies 
Judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  with  costs. 

PATENT   BRAK   DUSTER — INJUNCTIOll   DINIKD. 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  September  10,  1867.  Before  Judge  Nelson 
Henry  A.  Burr  and  others  vs.  Francis  £.  Smith  and  others. 

This  case,  which  occupied  the  Court  two  days,  is  in  equity.  It  is  brought  by 
the  owners  of  the  Frost  k  Munroe  bran  duster,  claiming  as  the  assignees  of  a 
patent  granted  to  Frost  &  Munroe,  in  1849,  and  re-issued  in  1865,  to  restrain 
the  defendants  from  using  in  their  mills  in  Brooklyn  and  in  Williamsburg  the 
Bradfield  bran  duster.  The  papers  were  voluminous  and  the  discussion  of 
counsel  prolonged  and  earnest.  Mr.  Samuel  Blatchford  and  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Keller  for  plaintiffs;  Mr.  J.  Neilson  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Stoughton,  for  defendants. 

The  Judge  denied  the  motion,  stating  his  reasons  for  so  doing  substantially 
as  follows : — 

As  the  case  stood  on  the  bill  and  affidavits,  he  did  not  think  it  one  in  which 
a  preliminary  injunction  could  reasonably  be  granted.  Neither  the  question  of 
novelty  nor  that  of  infringement  justify  such  an  interposition  until  there  hag 
been  an  opportunity  afforded  for  a  full  hearing  of  the  case.  In  reference  to  the 
plaintiffs*  patent,  the  third  claim  is  for  "  the  upright  stationary  bolt,  or  bolt  and 
hcourer,  combined  with  the  closed- up  top,  except  for  air  and  material,  or  in  com- 
bination with  first,  second,  and  fourth,  or  either  of  them,  or  their  equivalents  to 
produce  like  results  in  the  flouring  process."  That  is  a  very  obscure  and  in- 
definite claim,  and  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  case  showing  an  infringement  as 
the  defendants  use  a  revolving  bolt,  and  as  there  is  no  such  combination  as  b 
set  forth  in  this  claim. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  might,  perhaps,  be  got  over  by  a  liberal  con- 
struction. The  claim  is  put  in  the  alternative,  as  if,  not  being  able  to  make  out 
one,  he  intended  to  fall  hack  upon  the  other.    That  is  not  the  proper  mode  of 


stating  a  claim,  for  it  leaves  it  uncertain.  The  fourth  claim  is  for  **  the  use  of 
the  revolving,  distributing,  scouring,  and  blowing  cylinders  of  heaters  and  fona, 
by  which  the  material  is  distributed,  scoured,  and  the  flour  blown  through  the 
meshes  of  the  bolting  cloth."  That  claim  is  not  infringed  by  the  defendants. 
The  claim  is  undoubtedly  for  a  peculiararrangement  of  defendant's  bolt,  as  novel 
as  distinct  from  the  bolts  before  in  use;  and  this  arrangement  one  that  had  not 
been  before  in  use.  It  is  simply  for  this  peculiar  bolt,  and  its  peculiar  construc- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  other  bolts  like  the  defendant's  in  common  use. 

The  first  claim  is  for  "  the  platform  D  (always  at  right  angles  with  the  sides 
of  the  bolt  when  not  made  conical)  or  close  horizontal  bottom,  when  used  in 
connection  with  upright,  stationary,  or  revolving  bolts,  for  flouring  purposea.** 
That  platform,  in  the  plaintiffs'  machine,  is  of  peculiar  construction.  It  has  an 
aperture  for  the  admission  of  air,  in  addition  to  that  for  the  discharge  of  the 
bran.  That  is  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  platform.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  arrangement  of  defendants*  bottom  is  not  the*  same  in  form.  It  has  no 
aperture  like  the  pluintiff»*  for  the  admission  of  a  current  of  air,  as  distinct  from 
the  aperture  of  discharge,  common  to  every  description  of  bolt  of  the  kind. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  marked  difference  in  the  construction  of  these  two  bottoms. 
It  may  be  a  nice  question  at  the  final  hearing,  whether  in  point  of  fact  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  bottom  of  defendants*  machine  is  substantially  identical  with 
the  Dottom  of  the  complainants'?  They  are  not  formed  alike.  The  aperture  in 
complainants'  machine  is  placed  there  for  a  specific  purpose,  to  carry  out  one  of 
the  ideas  of  the  patentee,  which  is  to  produce  through  the  openings  in  the  top 
and  bottom  counter  currents  of  air,  to  be  operated  upon  within  Uie  sieve  bj 
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Deans  of,  and  in  combination  and  connection  with,  the  revolving  bolt  or  cylinder, 
eonstitnting  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  plaintiffs'  invention.  There  is  no 
Bnch  aperture  or  arrangement  in  the  defendants'  machine,  nor  has  he  any  sach 
parpo«e  in  view  in  its  operation  in  sepnrating  flour  from  bran. 

Whether  the  Bradfield  or  defendants'  machine  would  operate  successfully  or 
not  when  placed  vertically  is  a  question  that  is  controverted,  and  cannot,  upon 
the  evidence,  be  determined  now.  It  is  stated  by  the  witnes^^es  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants  that  the  Bradfield  machine  was  operated  in  a  vertical  aa  well  as 
in  an  inclined  and  horizontal  position.  But,  as  thecase  stands  upon  the  evidence, 
it  would  not  justify  the  Court  in  enjoining  these  defendants.  Motion,  therefore, 
denied. 

This  is  an  nnusually  important  case,  as  there  are  many  machines  in  use  sim- 
iUr  to  that  of  the  defendants. 


ATTACHXENT   AGAINST   A   V^SEL  ON   LIBEL — IRREGULARITY. 

United  States  District  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  November, 
1857.    Before  Judge  Betts.    Alfred  Blanchard  and  others  vs.  the  ship  Cavalier. 

This  was  a  motion  to  set  aside  an  attachment  issued  against  the  ship.  The 
Hbel  is  averred  to  be  **  in  a  cause  of  possession  civil  and  maritime,''  and  alleges 
that  the  libelants  are  owners  of  the  ship  by  purchase  at  a  Marshal's  sale,  and 
that  ever  since  such  purchase  possession  thereof  has  been  wrongfully  withheld 
from  them  by  Snow  &  Burgess,  of  this  city,  on  the  pretence  of  having  some 
claim  or  interest  in  her,  as  owners  or  otherwise.  On  this  libel  an  attachment 
Was  issued  against  the  vessel,  and  notice  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  all  persona 
claiming  her,  but  designating  no  person  or  party  to  whom  such  notice  should 
^  given.  Messrs.  Snow  and  Burgess  applied  to  have  the  attachment  discharged 
for  irregularity  in  not  being  taken  out  against  them,  and  served  on  them  spe- 
cifically by  name. 

Held  by  the  Court — That  the  libelants  have  proceeded  as  in  an  ordinary  action 
>n  rem  grounded  upon  a  Hen  on  the  ship  in  which  adverse  parties  in  interest 
Heed  be  admonished  or  cited  only  by  arrest  of  the  vessel  and  publication  of  a 
general  notice  thereof  to  all  concerned.    This  is  a  misapprehension.    The  20th 
^nle  of  the  Supreme  Court  directs  that  in  such  cases  the  process  shall  be  an  arrest 
of  the  ship  and  admonition  to  the  adverse  party  to  appear  and  make  answer, 
t'hia  constitutes  the  proceeding  in  a  suit  in  personam  to  be  litijjated  between 
the  parties  individually,  the  vessel  being  placed  under  attachment  only  for  the 
purpose  of  being  adjudged  to  the  possession  of  the  party  who  shall  establish  his 
tight  against  his  adversary.     It  roust  accordingly  be  instituted  and  conducted  in 
the  mode  appropriated  to  that  form  of  proceeding,  and  not  as  an  action  in  rem. 
The  applicants  having  put  in  their  answer  and  being  ready  to  bond  the  vessel,  - 
they  can  be  permitted  to  do  so  forthwith  without  the  ship  being  subject  to  the 
^ost  of  re-attachment.     Motion  to  vacate  attachment  granted  with  costs,  and  at- 
tachment discharged  on  the  execution  of  such  bond  by  the  claimants. 

DAMAGES  FOR   BREACH   OP   CONTRACT. 

Snperior  Court,  City  of  New  York,  November,  1857.  Before  Judge  Wood- 
mCr.    Cryder  and  Wetmore  vs.  James  T.  Maxwell. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiffs  sued  the  defendant  to  recover  damages  for  a  breach 
of  contract,  in  a  purchase  of  a  large  quantity  of  annis  oil,  which  was  expected  to 
arrive  at  New  York  from  the  East  Indies  on  board  the  ship  Chilo,  from  Singa- 
pore, in  the  early  part  of  1856.  It  appeared  by  the  evidence  that  an  agent  of 
the  consignee  made  the  contract  with  the  vendee  for  the  sale  and  deiivery  of  the 
oil  at  $3  75  per  pound,  the  latter  to  take  the  oil  out  of  bond  and  to  pay  the 
dity.  Certain  events  in  China  and  the  East  Indies  which  happened  at  the  time 
of  the  transaction  had  raised  the  price  of  all  commodities  coming  from  thmi 
quarter  of  the  world,  but  subsequentlj  it  was  ascertained  that  these  events  would 
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not  affect  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  anticipated.  A  cor* 
resDondent  fall  was  the  result.  When  the  Chilo  arrived  here  annis  oil,  instead 
of  being  quoted  from  $3  75  to  $4,  without  duty,  was  selling  at  93«  and  the  de- 
fendant refused  to  receive  the  consi^ment  of  the  Chilo.  This  refusal  was 
Grounded  partly  on  a  supposed  omission  of  the  agent  and  the  vendor  to  inform 
le  vendee  of  tne  permission  given  to  the  master  of  tiie  Chilo  to  stop  at  inter- 
mediate ports,  and  partly  on  its  being  a  custom  of  the  trade.  The  defendant's 
counsel  olaiming  the  affirmative  of  the  issue,  these  facts  were  first  proven.  The 
plaintiffs'  counsel  proved  that  it  was  customary  for  all  ships  sailing  from  Singa^ 
pore  and  adjacent  ports  to  cast  anchor  at  Penang  or  some  other  contiguous  port 
in  the  China  seas  to  complete  their  cargo,  and  that  32  days — the  time  the  Cnilo 
was  detained — was  not  an  unreasonable  time  to  complete  a  cargo.  The  Court 
held  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  agent  or  the  vendor  to  inform  the  vendee  of 
the  vessel  having  to  call  at  Penang,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  to  inform  himself 
of  the  usual  course  of  trade  when  he  mad^  his  contract  The  jury  found  for  the 
plaintiffs  damages  of  82,288.  

SSAKEll's  WAGES. 

This  was  a  libel  for  seamen's  wages  claimed  to  have  been  earned  on  a  voyage 
from  Genoa  to  New  York.  The  vessel  on  her  arrival  at  New  York  was  seized 
as  forfeited  under  the  revenue  laws,  condemned  and  sold.  This  claim  was  not 
brought  before  the  Court  at  the  time  of  the  condemnation,  but  the  libelants, 
using  their  libel  by  way  of  petition  sought  to  have  their  claim  satisfied  out  of 
the  proceeds  by  order  of  the  Court  through  its  discretionary  power  over  remnants 
and  surplus. 

Held  by  the  Court. — That  the  application  cannot  prevail  in  this  form.  It  must 
be  assumed  that  the  vessel  had  been  rightfully  condemned,  and  there  is  no  proof, 
or  even  allegation,  that  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  crew  were  not  involved 
in  the  forfeiture.  There  is  nothing^,  therefore,  to  warrant  the  presumption  that 
the  petitioners,  as  part  of  the  ships  company,  were  e^mpt  from  all  guilty  eom- 
plicity  in  the  offense.    Petition  denied,  with  leave  to  renew  it. 
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•IVBRAL  ASPXOT  OF  niTANCIAL  AND  OOMMKBOXAL   AFTAIBS  —  KKOOTXXT  FBOM    DMPmZBNOJT  —  TEM 

MAMinrAOTirBiiro  and  mxroamtili  iktbbists  oompasxd— ^thk  MOifBT  MAxxxT— eHOBTUcnrtf  or 

OBBDITB— THB  MOBAL8  OF  FAILUBB,  BXTBXSIOlia,  AlTD  SBTTLBMBim  —  THB  STOCK  MAKKR  —  THB 
PBOPOBBD  BBFOBMB  Uf  BAMKIKO  HOTICBD  AKD  DI80irB8B]>--THB  TBUB  BBMBDT  FOB  BX1BTIM8  BTIIil 
TO  BB  roUMD  X2V  A  BBPEAL  OF  TBB  UBITBT  LAWS— THB  BBOBIPT8  OP  OOLD  AKD  COIBrAQB  AT  THB 
ASSAY  OFFIOB  AND  MINTS— THB  GOLD  PBODUOT  IN  OAUFOBNZA  SINGB  ITS  SBTTLBMBNT  DC  1848— 
THB  BANXINO  MOYXMBNT  —  IMPOSTS  AND  BXPOBT8  AT  NBW  TOBK  FOB  JANUAXT,  AND  D17BINO 
SBTBN  MONTHS  OF  THB  FOOAI.  TBAB— BHIPMBNT8  OF  DOMXSTIO  FBODUOB,  AND  PBOSPIOTB  FOR  TIB 
SPBING  TBADB,  BTa 

The  improvement  heretofore  noticed  in  financial  matters  has  now  extended, 
although  with  less  uniformity,  to  commercial  affairs,  and  the  promises  to  which 
allusion  was  made  in  our  last,  have  been  folly  realized  in  the  revival  of  trade  and 
general*  activity.  The  low  prices  of  most  articles  of  n^rchandise,  and  the  prosped 
of  diminished  receipts,  have  led  to  increased  speculation,  and  this  has  set  in 
motion  again  many  of  the  wheels  of  trade  which  have  been  silent  since  the  panic 
first  commenced.  We  do  not  wish  to  color  this  view  too  highly,  or  to  indicate 
to  our  readers  abroad  that  we  are  once  more  enjoying  undisturbed  prosperity. 
There  are  around  us  many  sad  wrecks  of  the  old  disasters,  and  there  are  not  a 
few  articles  of  merchandise  which  have  not  reached  the  point  of  reaction,  and  are 
still  declining,  thus  daily  wasting  away  the  fortunes  of  the  owner.  But  the  grand 
erisis  has  passed,  and  although  some  who  are  now  only  wounded  may  ulUmately 
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U,  tlMR  wlio  tfe  rtill  unhurt  may  certainly  hope  to  escape  from  fhrther  danger. 

The  manafiictnriDg  industry  is  recovering  very  slowly,  and  will  feel  the  blow 

longer  tiian  any  other  interest  in  the  country.    The  difficulty  under  which  the 

nanafketorers  of  this  country  labor,  as  a  bo^,  is  the  want  of  floating  capital. 

Bfen  in  prosperous  times  most  of  them  are  hampered  and  deeply  in  debt,  because 

their  srailable  means,  insufficient  at  the  outset,  are  absorbed  in  p^manent  works 

tnd  improrements,  which  represent  a  market  value  far  below  their  cost.    Whea 

*  fimmeial  pressure  occurs,  therefore,  they  are  the  first  to  feel  its  gripe,  and  the 

bet  to  recover.     It  is  seldom,  however,  that  their  fortunes  are  swept  away  so 

eoaipletely  as  the  merchant's,  whose  credits  are  often  many  times  greater  than  hit 

entire  capital,  and  the  instances  of  ultimate  failure  are  comparatively  less  numerous 

tliaa  in  many  other  branches  of  business,  which  are  supposed  to  thrive  with  less 

ore  and  trouble. 

lioney  b  very  abundant,  and  is  accumulating  at  all  the  financial  centers, 
^hile  the  opportunities  of  safe  and  profitable  investment  are  not  offering  as  freely 
«8  capitalists  desire.  Business  paper  of  the  first  class  is  very  scarce,  and  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  banks,  leaving  but  little  for  sale  at  the  note  brokers,  except  in 
^tes  too  long  for  discount,  or  at  rates  below  the  l^al  interest.  The  obligations 
gtven  by  thoee  houses  which  obtained  extensions  have  been  met  more  regularly 
than  coQld  have  been  anticipated.  Of  course,  in  many  cases,  only  the  first  or 
second  payments  have  matured,  but  there  is  more  reason  to  hope,  from  present 
appearances,  that  the  relief  thus  granted  will  lead  to  final  recovery,  and  a  return 
of  mdeubted  credit  The  dates  of  credit  have  been  much  contracted  in  the  new 
business  which  has  thus  fkr  been  inaugurated ;  those  who  sold  on  ten  months 
U?e  fallen  to  eight ;  those  who  sold  on  eight  months  have  come  down  to  six, 
tnd  six  months*  credits,  in  many  cases,  have  been  shortened  to' four ;  while  cash 
ales  are  much  more  finequent  and  are  encouraged  by  liberal  discounts.  Credit 
has  done  much  for  this  country  io  the  rapid  development  of  its  resources,  but 
like  other  good  agencies,  it  has  been  grossly  abused.  It  has  now  received  a  shock 
which,  we  trust,  will  prove  a  lesson  to  all  who  have  been  too  liberal  and  credulous, 
not  only  for  their  own  good,  but  also  for  that  of  their  customers. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  those 
who  were  compelled  to  suspend.  The  inability  to  meet  promptly  every  maturing 
obligation  at  a  time  of  general  embarrassment  and  great  financial  pressure,  cer- 
tiioly  involves  no  dishonor.  We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  claim  that  houses 
which  asked  no  favors  from  their  friends  or  creditors  are  deserving  of  no  more 
credit  than  most  of  those  which  succumbed,  because  the  entanglements  of  the 
former  were  less  and  their  situation  less  critical.  The  very  fact  of  this  freedom 
from  eotaoglemeDts,  the  very  ease  of  circumstances  which  left  their  stalwart 
houses  to  stand  so  securely,  may  have  been  less  the  result  of  good  fortune  than 
(kr-sighted  sagacity  and  prudence.  It  may  be,  as  claimed,  that  the  houses  which 
8tood  unshaken  amid  the  storm,  would  have  failed  if  they  had  happened  to  have 
as  large  payments  to  make  as  those  which  went  down ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  freedom  from  an  overwhelming  load  of  rapidly-mataring  obligations 
was  the  result  alone  of  chance,  or  of  a  happy  combination  of  unforeseen  circum- 
itaoces.  The  prudent  merchant  may  not  have  foreseen  the  storm,  but  he  may 
have  foreseen  the  danger,  in  any  case,  of  bringing  the  certainty  of  large  payments 
into  a  SMall  compasi  of  time,  and  have  forgone  an  opportunity  of  profit  rather 
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than  iDcar  the  risk  of  such  accomulated  obligations.  Bat  apart  from  thisi 
who  have  been  in  serious  embarrassment,  or  who  have  actually  failed,  have  conxx^ 
out  of  the  trial  with  no  loss  of  character,  and  without  any  imputation  of  unfa^iH 
dealing.  We  class  these  together,  for  while  some  persons  profess  to  see  a  wi»^^ 
difference  between  the  two,  we  cannot,  unless  it  is  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The:^« 
are  some  cases  of  suspension  which  must  be  separated  from  either  ;  but  the  mr.^ 
who  suspends,  buys  up  his  paper  at  50  or  75  per  cent>  and  then  makes  a  flourish  .^c: 
resuming,  is,  to  our  mind,  far  less  entitled  to  respect  than  he  who  confesses  his  ^  ^ 
ability  to  pay  in  full,  and  settles  his  debts  at  once,  at  so  much  in  the  dollar  «^ 
his  assets  will  divide.  There  is  hope,  however,  for  all  whose  characters  are  ^muh 
stained,  and  we  trust  that  none  will  yield  to  despair. 

The  irregular*and  spasmodic  action  in  the  stock  market,  which  we  noticed  V9 
our  last,  has  given  place  to  a  more  vigorous  upward  movement,  and  there  has 
been  considerable  activity  of  speculation.    Of  course,  this  upward  tendency  has 
Bot  been  without  occasional  reactionary  currents,  but  it  has  thus  far  been  mala- 
tained  with  fewer  interruptions  than  usual  in  such  a  state  of  the  market. 

The  banks  have  received  more  than  their  share  of  public  atttention  since  the 
comparative  ease  in  the  money  market  has  allowed  their  customers  more  time  to 
study  their  supposed  share  in  the  recent  troubles ;  and  various  remedies  have 
been  proposed  to  render  their  action  less  obnoxious  to  public  censure.  At  New 
York  the  city  banks  have  partially  consummated  an  agreement  to  abolish  the 
pernicious  practice  of  allowing  interest  on  country  bank  deposits.  The  evil  If, 
that  when  4  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  to  the  depositor,  the  bank  is  tempted  to 
reloan  the  money,  nay.  is  obliged  to  reloan  it,  if  the  deposit  is  to  bo  made  pro- 
fitable,  and  thus  has  too  little  specie  on  hand  to  meet  a  demand  from  its  de- 
positors, and  muat  suddenly  contract  its  discounts.  These  sudden  contractions 
and  expansions  are  felt  through  every  channel  of  business,  and  it  is  against  these 
that  the  public  anathemas  are  directed.  The  refusal  to  allow  interest  on  deposits, 
if  maintained  in  good  faith,  will  certainly  remove  a  great  temptation  to  loan 
deposit  funds,  and  will  thus  leave  with  the  banks  a  larger  reserve  of  specie. 
Another  remedy  proposed  is  an  act  of  legislation  obliging  the  banks  to  keep  on 
hand  a  certain  proportion  of  their  obligations  in  specie,  but  this,  however  cflfec- 
tive,  will  be  so  much  opposed  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  its  being  adopted. 
The  first  named  remedy  is  even  now  in  operation  in  Massachusetts — the  statutes 
of  that  Commonwealth  forbidding  the  payment  of  interest  on  bank  deposits,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  wholly  effective  against  the  evil. 

We  suggest  a  remedy  which,  to  our  mind,  is  better  than  either.  Repeal  the 
msury  laws,  and  allow  free  trade  in  money.  Disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  present 
banking  system  is  sustained  because  it  is  a  safe  and  ingenious  method  of  investing 
money  at  something  above  the  ordinary  rates  of  legal  interest,  and  it  is  in  strain- 
ing after  high  dividends  that  these  money  lenders  run  into  the  practices  of  which 
the  public  complain.  Either  allow  the  private  capitalist  to  loan  his  money 
directly  and  honorably  at  eight,  nine,  or  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  or  else  restrict 
the  bank  dividends  to  legal  interest,  and  forbid  any  accumulation  of  surplus 
profits.  This  will  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  at  once,  and  there  need  be  no 
mystery  about  the  effect  in  either  case. 

The  semi-monthly  receipts  from  California  have  fallen   back  again  to  the 
standard  of  last  falli  and  the  gold  being  in  demand  for  immediate  export,  all  of 
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rhioh  arrives  in  available  shape  is  at  once  taken  by  the  balHoti  broken,  and 
lot.  therefore,  deposited  in  the  assay-office.  The  following  will  show  the  busi- 
■  at  the  New  York  Assay-office  for  the  last  month  : — 

DIPOSm   AT  THE  NIW  TORK  A86AT-OFnOC   IN  JAN'UART,   1868. 

Gold.  Bllrer.  Total. 

reign   coin $16,000  00  156,600  00  $71,600  00 

rngD   bullion 18.000  00  12,000  00  26,000  00 

iitod  SUtes  bullion 1,062,000  00  U,600  00  1,076,600  00 


Total  depoeito $1,090,000,00      $88,000  00  $1,178,000  00 

|K»it8  payable  in  bars $1,094,000  00 

ipotits  payable  in  coin 7  9,000  00 

4d  bare  stamped 1,082,763  24 

■nemitted  to  United  States  Mint  for  coinage 88,308  61 

We  also  annex  a  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  United  States 
int  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  month  of  January.  The  fact  that  a  movement 
on  fcot  to  obtain  the  authority  of  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  coining 
apartment  at  the  Assay-office  in  New  York  gives  to  these  statements  a  peculiar 
iterest : — 

GOLD  DKPosrrs. 

Did  from  California value  $62,422  60 

Did  from  other  sources 1 1,697  60 


ToUl  gold  deposits $74,020  00 

SILVEa   DEPOSITS. 

lihrer.  including  purchanes $128,294  00 

^ish  and  Mexican  fractions  of  a  dollar  received 
in  exchange  for  new  cents., 10,040  00 

Totol  silver  deposits. $1 88,884  00 

coppxa. 
'«kti  (0.  S.)  received  in  exchange  for  new  cents $1 ,496  00 

Total  deposits $218,849  00 

The  coinage  executed  was : — 

OOLD. 
Denomination.  Ko.  of  pieces.  Yalae. 

Double  eagles 7,067  $141,140 

Total 7,067  $141,140 

siLvxa. 

Half  dollars 226.000  $11 8,000 

Quarter  dollars. .y.  948,000  287,000 


ToUl. ...   1,174,000  $860,000 

ooppxa. 

CenU 1.600,000  $16,000 

RXOAPITULATION. 

Gold  coinage 7,067  $141,140 

Silver  coinaire 1,174,000  860.000 

Copper  coinage 1,600,000  16,800 

Total 2,781,067  $607,140 
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The  foUowing  k  a  statemeot  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Bi 
At  New  Orleans,  for  the  month  of  January,  1858  :^ 

GOLD  DSP08IT8. 

Oaliforaia  gold. fl8,621  28 

Gold  from  other  aouraea 40,12»  45 

Total  gold  depottted %U.1\ 

8ILTXS  DIPOSRS. 

Silvor  nartad  from  CUifonia  gold 9162  28 

Silvar  from  other  aou-oes *.....         868,818  68 


Tbtal  eflyer  depottted •..         $868|,€ 

Total  yalae  of  gold  and  tUverdepoeiU $407,2 

ooLo  conuox. 

Doable  esglefr-ll,S60  pieees $289,0 

aiLysa  oonrAOS. 
Halfdollare— 410,000  pieces $205,0 

Total  valae  of  gold  and  eilyer  coinage $4  80,0 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  total  exports  of  tt( 
from  CaUfomia  daring  the  last  seven  years : — 

xxpoavs  or  aOLLfow  iraoM  oAuroaniA. 

Tmt. 

1851 

1852 

1858 

1854 

1855 

1866 

1857 

The  above  indades  only  such  sums  as  are  entered  on  the  ship's  manifr 
export  A  large  amount  must  have  been  taken  away  in  the  hands  of  pasM 
of  which  no  record  is  made,  as  is  proved  by  the  mint  retams  for  several 
The  gold  fields  were  first  worked  toward  the  close  of  1848,  bat  there  waa 
gold  reached  the  Atlantic  States  in  that  year.  The  total  exports  fecu 
Francisco  ap  to  Janaary,  1861,  when  the  above  table  begins,  may  1 
down  at  $50,000,000,  so  that  California  has  sent  abroad,  to  be  added  1 
bnllioD  fimd,  aboat  $382,000,000  ap  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  185( 
addition  to  this,  a  large  amount  is  annually  added  to  her  own  circalatic 
hoarded  wealth. 

The  bank  movement  of  the  country  has  shown  a  great  abundance  of  caf 
general  accumulation  of  specie  at  the  various  money  centers,  and  at  moat 
a  very  moderate  increase  in  the  lines  of  loans  and  discounts.  The  latter ! 
owing  less  to  the  illiberality  of  the  banks  than  to  the  comparative  stagn^ 
trade,  whidi  leaves  a  large  amount  of  capital  without  profitable  employmci 
diminishes  the  volume  of  acceptable  business  paper.  At  New  York  the  a; 
of  specie  for  the  week  ending  January  30, 1858,  reached  the  enormous  a 
of  $31,273,023,  which  is  nearly  three  times  the  amount  held  at  the  corre^M 


To  H«w  York. 

ToXngiaiid. 

To  ill 

$84,41 

45,r 

$47*916,448 

$4,975,662 

54.$ 

46,280,649 

8,781,080 

5M 

88,780,564 

1,182,156 

46,11 

89,765.294 

8,666,289 

60,61 

85.287.778 

9.847,748 

483( 
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ittu             Oq>itaL               dlacounta.               Spede.            CtreolAtion.  I>«podt& 

%  '68  $65,069,708      $98,649,988     $28,561,946      $6,490,408  $78,685,226 

9...     65,069,708        98,792.767        29,176,888        6,615,464  79,841,862 

16...     66,069,708        99.478,762        80.211,266        6,849,825  81,7903*1 

M...     66,069.708      101,172.642        80,829,161        6,886,042  82.698,848 

»...     66,069,708      102.180,089        81,278,028        6,869,678  88,997,081 

6...     66,108.185      108.602.982        80,652,948        6,878.981  86,000,488 

.8...  66,108,186  108,788,886  80,226,276  6,607,271  84,829,492 
8  time  last  year : — 

4/67    59,266.484      112,722,799        10,497,882        8,151799  91,917,188 

following  is  a  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  hanks  of  the  State  of  New 
t  the  date  of  their  last  quarterly  return  to  the  Superintendent,  compared 
e  lame  items  of  the  previous  quarter  : — 

1ANK8  or  8TATK  Or  KSW  YOBM, — 294  BA1CX8. 

Bept,  28, 1857,  Die.  96, 1867. 

la $170,846,774  $154,210,066 

ilts 604,607  445^64 

m  hanka 18.766,026  11,726,978 

tale 7,874.811  7.428;614 

14.821.599  29,818,421 

sma 14,224,845  14,180,678 

Ac 28,608.877  22.628,756 

^ 8.781,468  8,597,810 

Bles 2,488,878  1,857.668 

ispended 82,192  22,891 

d  azpeose \ 1,028,179  2,128.628 

MOto 925  919 

$256,817,670  $968t476366 

$107,607,659  $107,449,148 

ion 27.122,904  28.899,964 

18,087.429  18,985,678 

iMUiks 19,267,868  21,268,568 

Jthm, 1,187,846  1,147,708 

ita 8,445,866  8.062,768 

1 88;589,894  79,980,585 

twM 1,758,791  1,681,948 

oeoU 619  616 

$256,817,670  $262,475,866 

MDks  of  Philadelphia  have  established  a  Clearing  House,  which,  if  faitb- 
•dacted,  will  prove  a  great  restraint  upon  imprudent  banking,  of  which 
ife  been  some  lamentable  examples,  there  as  well  as  elsewhere,  during  the 
r.  We  have  compiled  the  following  table  of  the  returns  of  the  Philadel- 
oka  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  : — 

AVaaAOS    OONOITION    OP    TBB    PBXLADSLPBA    BANiai 

lAaa.               CaiataL      Loans  A  diMo*ti.      SpmU.        OiraiilatbNL  Btpotlta 

1868...     $11,800,065     $21,802,874    $8,770,701     $1,011,088  $11,466,268 

11,800.065       21,068,652      4,018,295       1,046,545  11,512,766 

11.800.06f       20.780.958      4,248,966       1,062,198  11,647,691 

11,800,065       20,428,704      4,476,698       1,096,462  12,195,126 

11,800,065        20,859,226       4,668,085       1,293,046  11,904,519 

11,800,065       20,071,474      4^28,989       1,669,218  11,887,842 
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This  shows  a  decliue  in  the  volume  of  loans,  but  an  increased  accamulatioD 
specie.  We  also  annex  a  comparative  statement  of  the  Boston  banks  in  e 
tinuation  of  the  dates  given  in  our  last : — 

January  la  Janasrjr  25.  Febroary  1.  February  8.  Fobmar; 

CapiUlBtock...     $31,960,000  181,960,000  $31,960,000  $31,960,000  $3l,960i 

Loans  A  dieco'nts       61,740,926  61,772,412  61,864,178  62,011,821  62.18'F 

Specie 6,661,216  6.078,680  6,402,460  6,872,977  7,07* 

Due  from  oth'rb'ks       6.891,800  1,949,031  6.726,337  6,766,068  6,62^ 

Due  to  oth'r  b'ka         4,764,000  8,631,721  6.111,278  6,817.764  6,66», 

Deposite 17.722,668  18,129,649  18,398,692  18,602,984  18,429, 

Circulation 6,669,028  6,494,721  6,261,006  6.428,600  6,898.t 

We  continue  our  summary  of  the  New  Orleans  bank  statement  to  the  Ui 
dates : —  - 

January  16.  January  23.  January  30.  Fcbniarj 

Specie $10,692,617  $10,693,330  $10,844,746  $11.187.S 

Circulation 8,797,746  4,767,816  4,803,071  6,087.1 

Deposits 12,328.608  12.678,173  12,678,696  14.689.' 

Short  loans 14,804,820  14.669,181  14,674,217  14,490. 

Exchange 6,096,771  6.201,368  6,249,186  6.984, 

Due  dieunt  banks, 1.662,886  1,469.888  1,879,908  1,266, 

Long  and  short  loans 17,870,016  17.686.689  17.666.024  17.620, 

Annexed  is  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  thirty-six  branches  of  the  8 
Bank  of  Ohio  on  the  first  Monday  in  February  : — 

Cash  means $3,864 

Available  assets 9.576 

Total fl2,9Sl 

Circulation $6,619,848 

Other  liabilities 2,236.763 

7,8W 

Resources  over  liabilities $5,071 

Which  represents  capital  stock $4,1 04,600 

Surplus 974,064 

$5,071 

COMPARATrVB    STATEMENT    FOR    JANUART    AND    FESaUART.    1868. 

Eastern  Billa.  (HI 

Colo.  exchange,     diacountcd.      Circulation.  liabU 

January $1,488,261         $487,294     $8,191,860     $6,818,448       $2,08i 

February 1.610.712  680.118      7,993,181       6,619.843         2,201 

"We  have  now  compiled  our  usual  summary  of  the  official  returns  of  the 
merce  of  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  month  of  January.  The  imports,  it 
be  seen,  are  very  small,  showing  a  decline  of  60  per  cent  from  the  correspoi 
total  for  last  year,  and  are  smaller  than  for  the  same  period  of  any  previous 
since  1849.  The  total  is  $10,901,013  less  than  for  January,  1857  ;  $7,471 
less  than  for  January,  1856  ;  and  $4,840,108  less  than  for  January,  1855.  0 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  coDsum] 
which  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  the  trade : — 


im.        ]8§6. 

18S7. 

18t8. 

$8.8*70,259  $12,556,688 

$16,800,084 

$4,170,017 

8,264.654    1,625,264 

1,969,266 

1,909,448 

1,280,680   1,841,808 

860,928 

1.716,682 

90,284     64,864 

886,609 

809,572 
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rO&KIGH  IMPOETB   AT  ITSW  YORK  IN  JANUAET. 

^Qtered  for  cootnmptioD. . . . 

£otered  for  warehousiDg 

free  goods 

3|»ecie  and  ballioD. 

Total  entered  at  the  port.. . .        $12,945,827  $15,578,064    $19,006,782    $8,106,719 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  2,067,981       2,846,618        2,678,765      4,604,591 

For  the  conTeoieoce  of  those,  who  correct  their  tables  from  the  beginning  of 

tlie  fiscal  year,  we  have  also  compiled  a  comparative  summary  of  the  imports  from 

fialy  1st.     The  total  for  the  seven  months,  ending  with  January,  is  ^6,467,061 

ess  than  the  corresponding  total  of  the  previous  year,  but  $1 2,303,548  more 

iban  for  the  seven  months,  ending  January  31, 1856,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 

^wing  statement : — 

rOEBlON  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TOEK  FOE  SEVEN  MONTHS,  ENDING  JANUARY   8IbT. 

18S6.  18^7.  18§8. 

BoUred  for  coDsumption $82,843,865  $91,402,269  $61,869,166 

Botered  for  warehousing 15,008,002  28,130,143  34,137,001 

e^Vee  goods. 7,688,127  7.662,708  18.932,671 

S&pede  and  bullion 466,879  1,976,352  7,865,693 

"S^al  entered  at  the  port. $105,490,878    $124,261,472    $117,794,421 

^Vfithdrawn  from  warehouse. 18,561,881         17,478,706         81,960,220 

The  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  month  of 
January,  were  less  than  for  any  corresponding  period  in  eight  years,  the  total 
^vake  having  fallen  below  three  million  dollars.    To  show,  at  a  glance,  what  an 
xinagual  depression  there  has  been  in  this  branch  of  business,  we  annex  a  com- 
parative summary  of  the  imports  of  foreign  dry  goods  at  New  York,  in  each 
Janaary,  since  1 850  : — 

IMP0ET8  OF   rOEEION   ORT  000D8   AT  NEW   TOEK  FOR  THR   MONTH   OF  JANUARY. 

Tew.  Value.  Year.                                                      Yoluo. 

mo $7,803,94  2    1855 5,630,393 

1851 9,872,664     1866 10,686,771 

\m 7,929,876    1867 10,886,476 

1858 8,664,818    1868 2,866,144 

1854 10,282,470 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection  with  the  above  statement,  that  the 

^ae  of  all  desJcriptions  of  foreign  merchandise  held  in  bond  at  New  York  on  the 

iBt  of  January,  1858,  was  twenty-six  million  dollars,  against  fourteen  millions  at 

tbeaame  date  of  the  previous  year.    Of  this  twelve  millions  excess,  about  five 

nillioQs  were  in  addition  to  the  usual  stock  of  dry  goods,  so  that  there  will  be  a 

Mpply  of  fabrics  for  the  opening  trade,  although  the  styles  of  those  kept  over 

iBay  Dot  be  quite  as  fresh  as  could  be  desired.    We  annex  our  usual  monthly 

lammary : — 

nirORTS  OF  rOEXIGN  ORT  GOODS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  THE  FUUE   WEKE8  ENDING  JAN.  28. 

ENTEEED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

18§§.     18S6.     18i7.    1858. 

HaDufacturesofwool $989,922  $2,177,832  $1,927,110  $886,153 

Haoafactures  of  cottoD 983,081  2,524,961  2,121.174  883,621 

ManufacturcBofBilk 1,012,621  8,054,608  8,769.696  688,080 

MaoofACtaresofflaz 584,491  813,664  714,499  188.888 

»(iic«llaneous  dry  gooda. . . .  472.776  719,488  849,797  160.681 

Total $4,042,890       $9,280,898       $9,882,176     $1,696,928 
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'WtTSDEAWH  nOM  WAEIUOUBI. 

185$.     18i6.      18i7.    18i8. 

Manufactures  of  wool ^188,828  $186,288  $182,414  $414,I 

Manufactures  of  cotton 266,680  406,606  686,694  694,i 

Manufactures  of  Bilk 269,487  282,872  822,862  616,^       3 

Manufactures  of  flax 96,918  128,792  160,088  826^   ^t 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 81,419  60,714  82,864  ^^^«a^^«j 

Total  withdrawn $900,727     $1,066,271       $1,278,807     $2,11  JL     ^;^p 

Add  entered  for  consumption.      4,042,890       9,260,898         9,882,176       1,696^, p^^ 

Totalthrownuponmark't    $4,948,617  $10,886,164      $10,666,988    $8,70d,(;^i 

BNTXaSD  FOR  WAEEBOU8INO. 

186$.     18$6.     J8i7.    1868. 

Manufactures  of  woo] $807,816  $282,084  $141,886  $21M^^ 

Manufactures  of  cotton 647,986  668,188  884,062  428,7^^ 

Manufactures  of  silk 848,842  294,896  278.787  426,44^ 

Manufactures  of  flax. 227,871  191,168  142,94«  116,14^ 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods ... .  166,689  69,602  62,128           88,99» 

Total $1,687,608      $1,406,878       $1,004,800    $1,269,22 

Add  entered  for  consumption        4,042,890       9,280,898         9,882,176       1,696,92! 

Total  entered  at  the  port     $6,680,898  $10,686,771      $10,886,476    $2,866,144 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  receipts  in  Janiiary,  1858, 
$7,520,332  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  1857,  87,820,627  less  than  for  Um 
same  period  of  1856,  and  82,764,249  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  1855,  wheic^ 
the  total  was  unusually  small.  We  have  now  passed  through  seven  months  oiC^ 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  during  the  last  month.  ^ 
has  compensated  for  the  large  receipts  in  July  and  August,  and  brought  the  aggre-'^ 
gate,  up  to  this  date,  below  the  total  given  in  the  corresponding  st-atement  foi 
either  of  the  previous  two  years,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison :- 

UCPORTS     OF    FOREIGN     DRY     GOODS     AT     NEW    TORE,    FOR     SEVEN     IfOKTBS     OP 

FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JANUARY   28. 

ENTERED  FOR  OONBUMFnON. 

1855.  18$6.  18*7.  1868. 

Manufactures  of  wool $10,108,676  $18,786,878  $14,780,180  $12,896,87! 

Manufactures  of  cotton 6,662,881  7,469,21 1  8.986,087  6.676.26S 

Manufactures  of  silk 12,028,211  16,126.890  17,640,741  11,604,000 

Manufactures  of  flax 8,240,866  4,266,661  4,601,684  2,846,42'7 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 8,062,848  8,768,649  4,826,426  2,667,'29l 

Total $88,987,816    $46,881,679    $60,284,968    $84,878,868 

WITHDRAWN   FROM   WAREHOUSE. 

1856.  1856.  1867.  1868. 

Manufactures  of  wool $8,088,690  $1,410,124  $2,067,769  $4,686,012 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,264,827  986,687  1,266,629  1.797'966 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,766,922  1,277,083  1,126,086  8,621*985 

Manufactures  of  flax 457,629  554,174  614,267  1,086,068 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 298,890  880.714  889,906  698i528 

Total. .    $6,826,868      $4,608,782      $6,812,640    $11,784,549 

Add  entered  for  consumption.      88,987,816      46,881,679      50,284,968      84,878,868 

Total  thrown  on  market.    $40,814,174    $49,840,411    $55,647,608    $46,162,907 
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to  FOE  WASSBOOSDre. 

18Si. 


laofiietarM  of  wool $8,088,660 

iOQfiustures  of  oottoo 1,827,081 

imfiftctiires  of  silk. 8,466,862 

mlactares  of  Aax. 1,001.682 

loeUaoeons  dry  goods 67 1,846 


i8i6. 

18S7. 

18(8. 

$1,140,686 

$2,108,068 

$4,182,128 

1,490,540 

2,070,427 

8,098,874 

1,186,088 

1,849,886 

8,249,066 

608,281 

1,077,617 

1,689,626 

847,770 

427,941 

1,229,611 

Total $9,006,181      $4,778,266     $7,088,884    $18,286,208 

id  entered  for  ooDenmptioo.       88,987,816      46,881,679      60,284,968      84,878,868 

Total  entered  at  port. . .     $42,992,947    $60,104,944    $57,268,862    $47,618,661 
The  total  for  the  last  seven  months  is  $9,755,291  less  than  for4he  same  period 

the  previous  year,  $2,491,283  less  than  for  the  seven  months,  ending  with 
aamrj,  1856,  bat  $4,610,614  more  than  for  the  seven  months  ending  with 
Aoarj,  1855.  We  look  for  a  still  greater  comparative  decline  in  February,  as 
B  receipts  of  dry  goods  for  February  of  last  year  were  very  large,  the  usual 
dmate  of  the  spring  trade  is  at  50  per  'cent  of  the  total  for  the  same  period  of 
!t  year.  If  the  anticipation  is  correct,  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  more  re- 
tmerating  prices,  during  the  four  weeks  ne:^t  ending,  for  the  most  desirable  of 
•i^resh  importations.  Old  goods  will  certainly  sell  at  a  very  heavy  decline 
am  their  original  cost. 

Tbe  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  for  the  month  of  January  instead 
r  ihowing  a  decline  corresponding  to  the  decrease  in  the  imports,  are  larger,  in- 
hnve  of  specie,  than  for  any  similar  month  on  record,  and  nearly  as  large  as  for 
he  same  month  of  last  year  in  produce  and  merchandise.  The  total,  exclusive 
if  specie,  is  only  $194,431  less  than  for  January,  1857,  $821,491  less  than  for 
JiaoBary  1856,  and  $1,206,778  less  than  for  January  1865  :— 

SXPORTS  FROM  NSW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  IM  JANUART. 

\m.  18S6.  i8S7.  1858. 

Bomaitic  produce. $4,996,787  $6,267,686  $4,648,842  $4,208,806 

YortigD  merchRDdiBe  (free) 468,091  41,306  161,920  191,126 

?cr«gn  merchandise  (dutiable)..  440,689  212.289  188,408  290,808 

fipieie  and  bullion 166,898  104,884  1,807,946  4,745,611 

Total  exports. $6,061,916    $6,616,064       $6,192,116    $9,486,860 

Total  excluBive  of  specie. . .      6,896,517       6,611,280        4,884,170      4,689,789 

The  total  exports  at  the  port  of  New  York  since  July  1st,  (exclusive  of  spe* 
cii,)  are  $9,088,491  less  than  for  the  corresponding  seven  months  of  last  year, 
Ud  $6,034,779  less  than  for  the  seven  months  ending  with  January,  1856  : — 

lirORTS  FRQIC  NSW  TORK  TO  FORSIOM  PORTS  FOR  THX  SXVRN  MONTHS  SNDING  JAN.  81. 

1856.  18t7.  1868. 

Oonestic  produce $42,607,087  $46,021,144  $81,659,901 

foreign  merchandise  (free) 740,184  640,646      2,612,724 

foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 2,179,788  1,818,881       6,819,605 

Spteie  and  bnlUon. 10.666,779  28.268,862    26,707,728 

^^^mm^m^m^m^^mm^i^  ^H^iM^v«aMa^^^HHHm       MM^H^^k^HM^B^MB^ 

Total  exports $56,082,788    $71,789,028  $66,089,908 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 46,426,969       48,480,671     89,892,180 

The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  the  export  trade  during  the  last  two 
BODths,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  large  business  for  the  next  four  months,  and 
eipeeiaUy  after  the  opening  of  the  internal  navigation  by  canal  and  the  lakes. 

We  also  annex  a  comparative  summary  of  the  receipts  for  cash  duties  at  the 
port  of  New  Tork :— 
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0A8H  DDTin  ESOUYSD  AT  KBW  YOKE. 

18$§.      1856.       18§7.      18§8. 

Sizmo*8end.  Jan.  1.  118,868,927  82  $20,087,362  28  $22,978,124  48  116,846^ 
In  January 2,660,088  82       8,688,654  85       4,637,878  43       1,641,47 

Total  eev'n  mont's  $20,918,965  64  $23,771,017  13  $27,516,602  86  f  17,987,01 

This  needs  no  explanation  ;  the  total  for  the  last  month  has  been  very  n 
only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  receipts  for  January  of  last  year,  while  the  fa 
off  since  July  1st,  is  about  ten  million  dollars. 

We  also  annex  our  usual  summary  of  the  exports  of  the  leading  articles  o 
raestic  produce  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  since  the  opening  of  the  ; 
The  winter  has  been  favorable,  and  the  supply  of  flour  has  been  abundant  at 
prices,  but  wheat  and  corn  have  not  been  offered  as  freely  as  could  have 
desired : — 

OOMPARATIVE    EXPOBTS    OF    A    FEW    LEADI^O    AETICLE8    OF    DOMESTIC     PEODUCB    1 
NEW    TORE    TO 

Ashes — pots,  bbls. . . 

pearls 

Beeswax,  lbs 

Breadstuff^ — 

Wheat  flour, bbls. 

Rye  flour 

Corn  meal 

Grain — wheat,  bush . 

Rye 


FOBEIGN    POETS    FROM 

18S7.    1858. 

1.768    1,847 

319      192 

20,249   40,026 


JANUARY  IST  TO  FEBEUAET  18TB. 


179,427  197,698 

821 

6,797  8,682 

876,686  255,208 

17,604       

Corn 364,109  282,164 

6,810  10,354 

938  2,801 

160  381 

28,232  3,306 

1,422  2,381 

669  217 

8.299  8,919 

2,626  4,104 


Candles,  mold,  boxes 
sperm 

Goal,  tons 

Cotton,  bales 

Hay 

Hops. 

Naval  stores- 
Turpentine,  bbls . . 
Spta.  turpentine. . 


18§7. 

25,696 

788 

220 

990 

48,811 

6,907 

2,816 


1 


Rosin 

Tar 

Pitch 

Oils — whale,  galla.  • 

sperm 

lard 

linseed 

Provisions — 

Pork,  bbls 

Beef.. 

Cut  meats,  lb&....  6,694,241  8,191 

Butteir 71,761      20'; 

Cheese 288,369      661 

Lard 3,729,902  2,17' 

Rice,  tcs 6,628  I 

Tallow,  lbs 466,729      1<H 

Tobacco— crude,  pkg         2,679  \ 

manuf ,  lbs.     389,264     S8< 

Whalebone,  lbs 101,853  ) 


8,032 
2,262 


I 

104 

1 

1' 

11 


The  question  of  an  active  export  demand  for  our  produce  is  still  an  open 
but  the  indications  are  becoming  more  favorable.  Breadstufis  arc  now 
cheap,  and  money,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  is  very  abundant,  with  few  o] 
tunities  for  safe  investment.  A  very  little  excitement  would  give  a  start  to 
culation  and  lead  to  an  activity  almost  unprecedented.  We  have  had  a  w 
of  unusually  mild  weather.  If  this  bo  followed  by  a  cold,  wet  spring,  we  dc 
eee  why  a  speculative  inquiry  for  our  grain  and  flour  in  England  should  DOt 
from  us  all  the  surplus  we  shall  have  to  spare.  There  is  a  good  stock  of  floi 
New  York,  say  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  barrels  ;  but  this  will  be  ku 
increased  on  the  opening  of  navigation,  as  there  are  large  supplies  in  the  iDti 
The  stock  of  wheat  and  corn  is  not  large,  and  at  present  prices  it  will  h 
pay  to  ship  by  railroad.  But  the  surplus  to  be  scut  forward  as  soon  as  i 
communication  b  restored  is  unusually  large.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  c 
late  that  the  chances  are  altogether  in  favor  of  an  active  movement  in  pre 
throughout  the  spring  months. 
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JQURNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCY,  AND  FINANCE, 

COIHiaS    OF  THE    UHITE9    STATES. 

In  the  MerehanW  ^ft^axmt  of  Jolj,  1857,  (vol.  2xxyii.»  pp.  52-60,)  we  pub- 
Uied  the  complete  statistics  of  the  coinage  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States 
md  its  branches,  from  1847  to  the  close  of  1856,  and  that  article  was  continaooB 
if  an  equally  fall  statement  of  the  coinage  from  1793  to  1847,  which  we  pub- 
Idled  in  Febrnary,  1849,  (vol.  xz.,  pp.  200-206.) 

Preyions  to  the  passage  of  the  act  approved  February  21, 1857,  entitled  "Ad 
let  relating  to  foreign  coins  and  to  the  coinage  of  cents  at  the  Mint  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  6f  the  Mint  was  made  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  January  of  each  year,  and  em- 
braced the  (^rations  of  the  Mint  for  the  preceding  year.  But  the  act  of  Con- 
gress above  cited  directs  that  *'  hereafter  the  Director  of  the  Mint  shall  make  his 
■mmal  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  up  to  the  30th  of  June  in  each 
year,  so  that  the  same  may  appear  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
tnancee."  The  report  for  1867,  by  James  Ross  Snowdek,  Director,  therefore, 
pnaents  the  operations  of  the  Mint  during  the  period  of  six  months,  from  Jana- 
iry  1st  to  June  30th,  1857,  together  with  the  usual  detailed  tables  of  the  several 
Hems  of  coinage  at  each  establishment  from  its  organization.  We  have  care- 
lolly  compiled  the  subjoined  synopsis  of  it : — 

TOTAL  DEPOSITS  DORINO  BIZ  XOIfTHS  BNDINO  tUWB  80,  1867. 

^  Gold.  Sflyer.  TotiO. 

BBt  of  U.  States,  Philadelphia.  $8,700,860  87  12,686,644  17  $8,286.896  04 

Bkioch  Mint,  New  Orleans 161,177  90  1,682,728  la  1,818.906  08 

**          San  Francisco. . . .  12,626,826  98  24,874  88  12,661,201  79 

'*         Dahlonega 89,679  64        89.679  64 

"          Charlotte 76,876  47         76,876  47 

AHay-office,  New  Tork 10,019,908  00  601,689  00  10,621,442  00 

TotaldepoeiU $26,618,814  71      $4,774.186  16    $81,287,600  87 

Less  redepoeits. 8,024.696  89        2,168,286  02        6,1 17,881  41 

Actual  deposits $28,488,719  82      $2,620,950  14    $26,109,669  46 

The  gold  redeposited  consisted  of  United  States  bullion. 
The  description  of  the  total  deposits  was  as  follows  : — 


GOLD. 


'eKigoooin. $107,471  20 

Vbrsign  baliion 99,916  81 

^.  a  coin,  (O.  8.) 6.764  60 

IT.  S.  bullion 26,294,626  13 

^  parted  from  silver.  4,646  67 

Total  gold  » $26,618,814  71 

The  deposits  of  gold  of  domestic  production  were  as  follows : — from  California, 
#23,118,176  75 ;  from  the  Atlantic  States,  $151,853  99 ;  total,  $23,270,030  74. 
The  deposits  of  silver  of  domestic  production,  including  silver  parted  from  Cali- 
ftiriiia  gold,  amounted  to  $127,256  12.    The  deposits  and  purchaeeB  (of  ailvM) 
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SILVER. 

Deposits  incL  purehasesi  $4,646,980  04 

U.  S.  bullion,  parted.. . .  187,256  12 

Total  silver $4,774,186  16 

Total  gold 26,618,814  71 

,    Total  depoeiU  .  •  $81,287,600  87 


Ma  Jmrn^l  ^  Sanim^,  Cfurrfmci^,,amd  J/hmmt* 


Fine  g^ld  ban $9,t) 

tEUlTer  bars  •  .^ t1 


«l  «1»  AmsLj-iMae  were  pud  tbuv— in  fine  gold  and  nlfer  bus,  973^9 

gold  tod  sUver  coiiu  $2,658*885. 

TOTAi.  oourAei,  noLUDnro  bass,  dusiso  fisst  six  mostbb  or  1887. 

Goldeoina |16,81M6S  00 

SilvsrooiiM *         Mn,000  00 

OeotcoiDi 68,510  46 

Total  smoont  of  ooiiisgs,  indadiiig  ban,  in  1867,  to  June  SOtii.    |26,M 

Tlie  description  of  the  total  coinage  wss  as  foIIowB : — 

SOLO.  I 

DoabUesgles $14,066,800  00 

Xsglsa 1S9,160  00 

Ulfettlss 676,610  00 

Tfans£l]sni 88,496  00 

Qnsrtor  ss^es 820,466  00 

DoUsnL 598,682  00 

fine  ban 9,871,675  68 


Totsl  gold $25,188,188  68 


Osnts $68,884  56 

Hsifcssto 175  90 


Dollan. $1 

HslfdoUsn. 11 


Qnsrter  doUsn 

Dimes. 4i 

Halfdimes 19 

Fine  ban •  •  19 


Totalailfinr $1^ 

EBOAnroLAnos. 

Totalgold $25,18 

IV»taltilTer IjSO 

Totsl  copper • 

TdIsI  copper $68,510  46  T6Csl  coinsgs. . . .      $2634 

The  operations  of  coinage  at  tibe  several  Mints  and  the  Afleaj-offioc 

Mows: — 

Gold  Bilm.  ' 

Mint  of  U.  States,  Ehnsdslphia,  $8,245,869  68  $1,428,827  46  $4,78' 

Bcsncii  Mint,  Kew  drlesns none  none 

«         Ssn Francos. ...  12,490,000  00  S0,000  00  12»S4i 

«         Dahkoega 82,906  00        8 

«         Ohariotte. 78,965  00        T 

Asaaj-cflloe,  New  York 9,885,414  00  128,817  00  9^ 

Tbtsl r $25488488  68      $1,601,644  46    $86J8« 

The  total  amount  given  above  as  the  coinage  at  Philaddphia,  as  wc 
total  of  coinage  sA  all  the  Mfaits,  indades  the  som  of  $63,610  46,  whidi 
asBonnt  of  the  coinage  of  cents  and  half-cents,  all  of  whidi  are  coinei 
principal  Mint.  .  We  compile  the  annexed  special  statement  of  the  vak 
bars  minted: — 

# Fine  sold  Ugfc         %  «— Hue  tlkwm 

Sst^lUbflMiiti.                                   PtoetaL              Yalm.  PImm.          i 

At  Philadelphia 117       '  886,161  68  U          $ 

AtNewYork 2,280        9,885,414  00  '560        It 


TdIsI 2,847      $9,871,575  68        561      $18 

Beveral  items  in  respect  to  the  coinsge  of  email  pieces  of  silver,  aa 
m  cents^  are  worthy  of  note: — ^1.  The  amoont  of  silver  coined  nndei 
of  Febmary  21, 1853,  (which  provided  for  the  reduction  of  weight  of  sm 
coins,  etc.,  to  relieve  the  then  ezistiDg  scarcity  of  small  change,)  daiin| 
riod embraced  in  this  report,  was-at  Phibdelphia,  $1/427,000;  at  Ba 
cisoo^  $60,000;  total,  $1477,000,  being  a  much  leas  som  than  in  fonoBi 
of  same  Jengtlb  No  thrae-cent  pieces  were  coined  at  any  establishmeut 
MMiwit  of  fractions  of  the  Spanidi  and  Meodcan  dollar  porcbassd,  wd 
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iasUTer  coins,  was--at  Philadelphia,  $174,485  ;  at  New  York,  f  112,502  ;  at 
New  Orleans,  81.360;  total,  $288,347.  3.  On  May  25th  the  coinage  of  the 
Kw  cent  was  commenced,  and  the  amount  coined  to  June  30th  was  to  the  value 
of  860,000,  From  January  let  to  May  25th,  the  coinage  of  cents  and  half-cents 
of  the  former  standard  amounted  to  83,510  46.  The  deposits  during  the  first 
nx  months  of  1857,  for  exchange  for  the  new  cent,  were — cents  of  former  issue 
116,602  ;  fractions  of  S[>anish  and  Mexican  dollar,  value  by  tale,  (quarters, 
878,295 ;  eighths,  833,148 ;  sixteenths,  816,602  ;)  8128,045  ;  total  8144,647. 

Id  the  next  table  the  copper  coinage,  viz.,  81}662,813  15,  is  included  in  the 
^noQDt  of  entire  coinage  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  complete  total : — 

AQOEIOATK  OOINAGK  OP  THB  IflNTB  TO  JUNB  80,  1667. 

/ Entire  coinage.-         ■  ■  ■> 

MlBti.  Date.       €K>Id  coinage*         Silver  coinage.  Pieces.                 Yalaew 

Pbfltdelphta.  1798  1809,691,8^4  46  186,118.626  46  644,188.168  1896,468,268  46 

euFnuMMCO  1864      71,494,789  48         414.684  46  4,682.048       71,909,478  98 

I9ew  Orleaoa.  1888      88,11(8,616  00    21,299,800  00  71.919,846       69,428,416  00 

Obiriolta. ...  1 888         4,468.669  00      1 ,077,607         4,468,669  00 

X>ihloQeffa . .  1888        6,826.747  00      1,811.668        6,826,747  00 

^JlMty-office..  1864      62,061,888  70          180,109  68  14.668       62,191,448  8S 

Total f.  $481,660,968  64  106,968,219  68    622,998,789  $690,282,001  72 

The  Direetor  of  the  Mint,  in  the  course  of  his  report,  refers  to  the  aggregate 

^amount  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  operated  upon,  as  given  above,  and  makes  a 

soggestion  as  follows  : — 

"Of  this  amount,  there  has  been  received  since  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  of 
xsative  gold,  the  production  of  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
'dro  minions  of  ooUars.    If,  in  addition  to  this  sum,  we  add  the  gold  produced 
'fWnn  Australia  and  other  foreign  couatries  during  the  same  peri^,  which  may 
lie  stated  to  be  about  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  production  of  sii- 
wer  bullion  from  all  sources,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  millions  per  an- 
vnm,  it  will  be  seen  that  within  this  comparatively  brief  period  the  world^s  sup- 
ply of  the  precious  metals  has  been  increased  to  the  extent  of  twelve  hundred 
ni^  forty-two  millions  of  dollars.    In  view  of  this  great  increase,  and  of  the 
tbtber  supplies  which  will  doubtless,  for  years  to  come,  be  received  from  the 
Me  sources,  it  may  well  be  considered  whether,  in  a  country  so  highly  favored 
^th  the  production  of  gold  and  the  supply  of  silver  as  ours,  some  measures 
Awad  not  be  adopted  by  which  the  people,  in  like  manner  with  the  government, 
>boald  enioy  the  advantages  of  a  specie  currency." 

The  Director  recommends  the  amendment  of  the  laws  relative  to  coinage — "  to 
provide  that  where  fine  gold  bars  are  made  and  paid  to  depositors  of  bullion  at 
^  Mint  and  its  branches,  and  at  the  Assay-office,  that  in  addition  to  the  charges 
DOW  made  for  parting  the  metals,  and  for  toughening,  there  shall  be  a  charge  of 
^one-half  of  one  per  cent,  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
Mis  provided  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  February  21, 1853.  That  sec- 
^  authorized  this  charge  as  well  upon  bars  as  coin,  but  the  act  of  March  3, 
1853,  makes  it  apply  only  to  coin.  There  seems  no  valid  reason  why  this  dis- 
^ination  shoula  be  made  in  favor  of  fine  bars,  which  are  used  for  transporta- 
^OD  abroad  instead  of  coin." 


THB  SAVmrOS  BANKS  IN  MASSACBUSETTS  IN  1857  AND  1866. 

We  compile  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  savings  banks  in 
^UsBachusetts  in  the  years  1857  and  1856,  from  the  official  report  for  1857,  pre- 
pared by  Francis  De  Witt,  late  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  whom  we 
•^e  indebted  for  the  copy  before  us.  We  have  for  many  years  published  each 
^oal  statement  of  these  savings  banks ;  as,  for  ezample»  in  vol.  xxxtL,  p.  844 ; 


•40  Journal  qf  Banking^  Oummeff^  amd  Fimmm. 

r6L  xziiy.,  p.  217 ;  toI.  zzziL,  p.  228 ;  toL  zzx^  p.  351 ;  Td.  zxrlfli, 
Tol.  zz7i.»  p.  731,  etc. 

The  followiDg  statement  is  an  aggregate  of  the  returns  from  the  laTiqi 
of  their  condition  on  the  last  Satnrdaj  of  September  in  the  years  1 
1856  >- 

18t7.  II 

eSMTiiii^lMmlu.    81«fl 

Number  of  depositors 177^76 

Amount  of  deposits. $88,016,766  71  88(^11 

PnbUc  foods 866,074  64  86 

Losns  on  public  foods 20,000  00 

Bsnkstock. 6,189,861  60  6,81 

Losns  OD  bank  stock 1,049,718  00  1,01 

Deposits  in  bsnks  bssriog  interest 1,288,718  84  81 

BaOraad  stock 112,168  76  11 

Losns  on  rsilroad  stodc ••.•..••••  106,606  00  14 

laTSsted  in  real  estate. 170,818  06  U 

Losns  in  mortgsge  of  real  estate. 11,099,28108  10J62 

Loans  to  connty  or  town. 8,870,014  87  2,91 

Loans  on  persoosl  secnrity 8,866,448  16  8,86 

OiMboobsnd 296386  67  4i 

AsBoant  of  ordinsry  diTideud  for  Isst  year  ....•••  1,242,888  61  1,11 

Bate  of  ordinary  dividend  for  last  year •  •  •  6.06  p.  cent  4>.lt 

ATeraffs  dividends  of  last  five  yesrs 6.76  p.  cent  6.71 

Annmd  expenses  of  the  institotion. 102,027  48  8 

COHDrnOH  OF  THE  BAJIKS  IH  MASSACHUSETTS  II  1857. 

The  Annnal  Abstract  for  1857  of  the  BetnmB  from  the  Banks  in  M 
setts  is  a  docoment  of  124  pages  octavo.  Hon.  Francis  Di  Witt,  lal 
tary  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  prepared  this  report,  has  fomished  as 
official  copy,  from  which  we  compile  the  snbjoined  summary : — 

Aooaaom  ooannioii  or  bahss  nr  massacuusmas,  ootobsb  17, 1887. 

DOS  raox  thx  banks. 

86  banks  ISTbuks 

ia  Boston.  oat  of  Boston*  \ 

Ospital  stock  paid  in 881,960,000  00  828,869,720  00  880,81 

BUb  in  drcuUtion. . . , 6,800,691  76  11,804,286  60  18,10 

Net  profits  on  hsnd 8,822,140  98  2,769,748  29  8.08 

Balances  doe  to  other  bsnka.          8,681.066  98  626,688  68  4,10 

OSsh  deposited*  ...   12,866,997  74  6,264,198  18  17,88 

bearing  inter'st            984,224  66  869,728  72  1^ 

Total  amt  due  from  banks.. .        69,016,011  10  48,678,269  10  107,88 

axsouaois  ow  tbs  bahxs. 
Odd,  silver,  and  other  coined 

meUls in  their  bluoghous's  2,628,766  00  987,841  46  8,81 

RealesUte 901,970  47  706,642  97  1,80 

Bills  of  bsnks  in  this  snd  of  the 

other  N.  Eoglsod  Ststes.. .  8,989,881  86  896,768  86  4J8 

BaL  due  from  other  banks.. . .  2,866,280  22  2,666,868  76  6,89 

Amount  of  all  debts  doef  . . .  48,648,178  06  48,816,899  17  .     92^6 

Total  resources  of  the  baoka.  69,016.011  10  {^8,671,022  19  107,88 

Rate  and  amount  of  dividends  since  the  last  annual  report — 

Oct  and  Nov.,  1866 8 

April,  1867 1,229,100  00  1,080,886  00  2,80 

October,  1867 1,804.860  00  890.800  00  2,09 

*  Indading  sU  sums  wluitsooTer  dns  from  the  banks,  not  bosring  interest,  their  MDsl 
Hqbl  proflt>,  snd  bslsnees  due  to  other  tanks  excepted. 

tincladinf  notes,  bills  of  exohanoe,  and  all  stocks  snd  ftmded  debts  of  svery  dsssri 
ei^ng  the  nilances  dne  from  other  Mmks. 

I  For  dlllMrsDse  la  sssngslsi^  see  rstom  from  WoNsstsr  Goontgr  Bsak. 


Jiomimal  of  BatMng^  Currency^  and  FUumm. 


Ul 


HeMnrad  profits  at  time  of  de- 
cUrifig  last  dividend 

Debts  doe  to  banks,  secured  by 
a  pledge  of  tbeir  stoek 

Debt  due  and  not  paid,  A  ooo- 
•idered  doubtful 


8,041,618  88 
865,991  26 
269.446  61 


2,486,911  18 

827,912  62 

•461,484  87 


6,628,424  96 

688,908  7t 

•720,986  48 


Average  diyideod  of  tbirtv-six  banks  in  Boston,  in  April«  1857,  is  3.85  p<r 
cent ;  of  thirty-six  banks  in  October,  1857,  is  3.77  per  cent. 

Average  dividend  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  banks  out  of  Boston,  in 
April,  1857.  (dividends  paid  on  327.135,000  capital,)  is  3.98  per  cent;  of  ont 
baodred  and  sixteen  banks  in  October,  1857,  (dividends  paid  on  326,322,250 
capital,)  is  3.38  per  cent 

Average  dividend  ot  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  banks  in  and  out  of  BostoOt 
io  April,  1857,  (dividends  paid  on  359,095.000  capital,)  is  3.91  per  cent ;  of  one 
buodred  and  fifty-two  banks  in  October,  1857,  (dividends  paid  on  $48,282,250 
capital,)  is  3.59  per  cent 

rhe  coital  stock  of  the  following  banks  was  increased  at  the  session  of  1857, 
fhs — 

AmH  of 

Name.                   Location.  Imsretss. 

Maldea Maiden. 150,000 

Mecfaanios' New  Bedford.  200,000 

Biiller's  River ....  Atbol 60,000, 

Mt  WoUaston  . . .  Qamcy. 60.000 

Old  Colony .Plymouth. . .  100.000 

Oxford Oxford 60.000 

Pittefield Pittofield  . . .  200,000 

Quincy  Stone ....  Qaincy 60,000 

Taunton Taunton 60.000 

Union Haverhill .. .  60,000 

Warren 8.  Danvere . .  60,000 

Woburo Woburn 60.000 

Wreotbam  ...;..  Wrentham. . .  60,000 


igawam. 


AmHof 

LooatloB.  Increase. 

Springfield..  $100,000 

Salem. 106,000 

100,000 
60,000 
100,000 
60.000 
50,000 
100,000 
60,000 
60,000 
50,000 


^ightoa  Market. Brightoo. . . . 

Oip«  Ood. Harwich. . . . 

City Worcester  .. 

Oooway Conway  .... 

I>MhAm Dedham.. . . . 

Hampefaire  Manof  Ware 

Haverhill Haverhill .. . 

Hopkinton Hopkintoa  . . 

•Hooaatooic. Stockbridge. . 

-Ceei Lee 100,000 

X^y  DB  MeefaaoicB' .  Lynn 60,000 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  consult  the  previous  annoal 
statements,  we  give  the  following  list  of  references  for  each  year  since  1845 : — 
^  of 


^846 

^847. 

1848. 

1840 

1860. 

1861. 


VoL 

Pages- 

ZVl. 

208,  807 

•  •• 

ZVllL 

107 

zx. 

86 

ZXIL 

227 

ZZIV. 

241,  488 

zzvl 

220,  729 

Statement  of 

1852 

1858 

1864 

1856 

1856 


VoL 

Pagss. 

zxvm. 

858-656 

zxx. 

479-481 

zxxii. 

221-222 

zzxiv. 

216-216 

zzzvl 

841 

THB    BAHK8   OF   THB    UNITED   STATES. 

OOimLBD  FOB  TBB  MBBOBAHlt*  M▲eA2^^^  BT  DATID  M.  BALPOITB,  EB^  OF  MASSAOHUSCm. 

The  figures  indicate  the  condition  of  the  banks  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1858,  or  at  a  period  just  prior  thereto. 

The  bank  note  circulation  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  as  indi- 
cated below,  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars;  of  which, 
seven  millions  are  in  bills  of  the  denomination  of  one  dollar  ;  four  millions  of  two 
dollars ;  three  millions  of  three  dollars ;  fifteen  millions  of  five  dollars ;  five 
millxons  of  ten  dollars  ;  thirteen  millions  of  twenty  dollars  ;  twelve  millions  of 
fifty  dollars ;  eight  millions  of  one  hundred  dollars ;  thirty-five  millions  of  five 
hundred  dollars ;  thirty  millions  of  one  thousand  dollars ;  and  two  millions  ia 
bills  of  the  denomination  of  five  thousand  dollars : — 


e  Of  wkish  MBOOBt,  $48,196  40  is  **Bot  eoasldtfsd  doabtfU.** 
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JoumtU  of  Banking^  Currency^  mud  JKnance.  i4t 

PHILABKLPHIA  BAIK8— CAPITAL  AND  BIYIBEHDS. 

In  the  Merchmts*  Magazine  of  July,  1857,  (vol.  XMvii.,  p.  83,)  we  publiriied 

fUtistics  of  the  banks  in  Philadelphia,  showing  their  capital  and  the  sereral 

seni-anooal  dividends  In  November  and  May,  for  two  years,  to  May,  1857,  io- 

diisive.    We  now  give  the  list  of  the  same  banks,  their  capital,  and  the  per  cenl 

dividends  made  in  May  and  November,  1857,  together  with  the  amount  of  monsf 

paid  oat  by  each  bank  at  the  latter  date.    In  this  list  the  Gerroantown  Bank  !• 

ittdoded,  which  was  omitted  from  the  former  list     Two  other  banks  are  also 

emitted,  as  they  have  their  dividend  periods  in  January  and  Jaly,  viz.,  the  Bank 

cf  North  America  and  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.    The  latter  named  institntiooi 

liowever,  will  probably  never  make  another  dividend,  except  a  dividend  of  asseti 

^unong  creditors. 

^_                BmAjl  C^plUL  Mftf.  Not.  DivldeBi. 

^Philadelphia $1,160,000  5  8  $84^00 

Sank  of  Commerce 250,000  5  8  7,600 

3faoofacturerB  and  Mechanics' Bank....  800,000  5  8  9,000 

31  eebaotcs' Bank 800,000  6  t  24,000 

"WettemBaok. 418,600  6  8  12,66t 

Ifortharn  Libeftiee  Bank 600,000  6  8  16,000 

farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank 1,968,980  6  8  69.060 

Peon  Township  Bank. 860,000  6  8  10,600 

Oommerdal  Bank 1,000,000  4  8  80,000 

^^irardBank 1,260,000  8i  8  87,600 

Soathwark  Bank. • 260,000  6  8  7,600 

Zeonngtoo  Bank 260,000  6  8  7,600 

-  ^Vsdeemen*8  Bank 160,000  6  8  4,600 

OntoUdation  Bank. 260.000  4  8  7,600 

OityBank 600,000  0  8  16,000 

Cermantown  Bank 200,000  0  8  6,000 

^  Total 19,687,680  76i        48        1287,627 

The  banks,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  divided  in  May,  1857,  27i  per  cent 
more  among  their  stockholders  than  they  did  ander  their  November  dividends; 
bit,  from  the  great  appreciation  of  cnrrency  recently,  it  is  probable  the  amoont 
now  paid  oat  will  have  nearly  or  qaite  the  purchasing  power  of  the  larger  sum 
ptid  oat  in  May.  The  law  of  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislatare  of  Pennsyl- 
vaoia,  in  the  fall  of  1857,  limited  the  dividends  of  the  banks  of  that  State,  while 
aoder  soi^tension,  to  6  per  cent  per  annum.  This  provision  was  probably  put  in 
the  law  At  the  instance  of  the  banks  themselves,  as  it  coald  easily  have  been 
sroided  had  they  been  disposed  to  divide  larger  arooants,  simply  by  postponing 
the  accepCaooe  of  the  law  until  after  the  dividend  period,  and  as  the  law  required 
them  to  resume  before  the  May  dividends,  they  could  have  gone  on  dividing  all 
that  they  had  earned.  It  is  wise,  however,  that  the  limit  was  fixed,  as  it  relieves 
hank  officers  from  the  complaints  of  stockholders,  and  does  away  with  the  rivaky 
I  uiODg  banks  as  to  which  shall  make  the  largest  dividend.  It  is  presumed  that 
^  the  banks  of  the  Commonwealth,  now  in  credit,  that  have  usually  made  3  per 
<%nt  dividends  and  upwards,  will  conform  to  the  law  limiting  the  dividends  to 
thst  figure.  

A  SniCUUR  CIRCrLATIHO  MBDIUn. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his  **  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Northwest 
c^asBage,"  a  work  of  considerable  interest,  and  which  we  trust  the  Harpsbs  or 
-^FLivovs,  or  aome  other  enterprising  pnblisheni,  |fUl  riiortly  t^q[nrodaoe  fa  thif 
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conotry,  gives  the  following  accoont  of  a  circulatiDg  medium  adopted  bj  t 
▼ojagera: — 

A»  we  had  been  then  nearly  two  yean  depending  on  onr  own  reBOorceSi  t 
want  of  tailors,  bootmakers,  and  such  other  essential  ag€;nt8  to  the  comfort^ 
men  became  apparent ;  they,  however,  were  wonderfally  well  supplied — necesai 
developing  new  talents  in  onr  crew.  Daring  the  previoos  winter  they  had  i 
tained  sach  a  deme  of  excellence  in  these  and  other  trades,  that  it  was  qiu 
•nrprising  to  see  uie  admirable  work  they  could  torn  out  of  hand,  without  bavi 
had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  handicraft.  Tradesmen  thus  became  eate 
lished  in  the  ship ;  as  elsewnere,  their  custom  was  proportionate  to  the  reputatii 
thev  enjoyed  for  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship  ;  and  both  officers  and  m 
had  their  favorites  whom  they  employed.  To  remunerate  them  became  tbe  ne 
object  for  onr  consideration  ;  but  we  bad  no  money,  and  Jade  could  keep  neitli 
book  nor  accounts.  We,  therefore,  determined  to  establish  a  coinage  suitable 
the  emergency.  Gup  wads  were  adopted  as  the  circulating  medium  ;  tbe  8i 
due  was  marked  on  one  of  them,  with  the  initials  ol  the  officer  who  contract 
the  debt,  which  insured  its  being  negotiable  throughout  the  ship.  Nomben 
them  got  into  circulation,  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  like  Bank  of  Engla 
notes  ;  in  short,  became  tbe  currency  in  all  monetary  transactions,  and  were  di 
honored  when  presented  for  payment  on  our  return  to  England.  The  Industrie 
artificer  was  well  remunerated  for  his  work  by  the  handsome  sum  he  bad  ace 
molated  during  this  and  subse<]uent  years. 
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THE    WHALE    FISHERY    IV    1857. 

(ABRIIWID  ntOM  THB  ITBW  BKI>FOR]>  WHALBMEM*8  8HIPPIMO  UVK) 

The  number  of  American  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  at  the  oc 
mencement  of  1858,  includes  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  ships  and  bai 
eighteen  brigs,  and  forty  nine  schooners,  making  an  aggregate  of  203,148  to 
During  the  past  year,  1857,  there  were  but  few  vessels  added  to  the  fleet,  wl 
several  were  withdrawn  and  others  lost,  making  a  diminution  as  compared  w 
the  beginning  of  the  year  of  665  tons.  Tbe  loss  of  vessels  in  tbe  northern  whali 
fleet  during  the  year  was  unusually  small,  including  only  two  ships — the  Nc 
ton,  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  Indian  Chief,  of  New  London. 

The  whaling  fleet  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  comprised  about  one  bondi 
and  fifty  ships,  which  was  a  diminution  of  about  thirty  ships  as  compared  withi 
fleet  of  1856.  The  quantity  of  oil  obtained  by  one  hundred  and  nine  ships,  whi 
arrivals  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  reported,  averages  808  barrels,  whi 
does  not  vary  ranch  from  the  average  of  the  preceeding  year.  Of  the  fleet  in  t 
Ochotsk  Sea,  some  of  the  vessels  met  with  good  success,  and  others  did  oo 
paratively  nothing. 

The  importation  of  sperm  oil  during  the  year  falls  short  of  that  of  \ 
preceeding  year  2,500  barrels,  and  of  whalebone,  534,000  pounds,  while  the  i 
portation  of  whale  oil  shows  an  excess  of  S3, 000  barrels  over  that  of  1856.  T 
increased  importation  of  whale  oil  during  the  year  has  arisen  chiefly  from  ab: 
ments,  via  Sandwich  Islands,  by  vessels  which  have  not  compkted  their  voyag 
and  will  consequently  be  followed  by  a  diminished  importation  the  present  ye 
estimated  at  from  75,000  to  100,000  barrels,  and  a  corresponding  diminutioii 
bone. 

Tbe  stock  of  sperm  oil  now  on  hand,  as  exhibited  in  our  tables,  exceeds  tl 
of  the  corresponding  period  of  1857,  by  about  10,000  barrels ;  of  whale  < 
47,000  barrels ;  and  of  whalebone,  the  quantity  on  hand  is  about  60,000  pom 
less  than  in  January,  1857. 

The  financial  preBsore  which  prevailed  throoghoat  this  country  and  in  Evra 
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was  wevenHj  felt  in  the  whale  fishery,  from  a  greatly  diminished  consnmption  in 
its  staples,  and  a  conseaoent  reduction  of  prices  to  a  point  in  many  cases  iuvol ring 
actaal  loss,  and  at  which  holders  were  willing  to  operate  only  as  their  immediate 
peeessities  have  required.  The  demand  for  the  foreign  market,  althoagh  exceed- 
ing that  of  1856,  was  limited,  and  with  the  large  stock  on  hand,  and  the  great 
itagnatioQ  (1858)  in  business  generally,  the  prospects  of  the  whale  fishery  for  the 
ooming  year,  are  far  from  flattering.  Most  of  .the  ships  now  at  sea  have  been 
fitted  at  high  cost,  owing  to  the  high  prices  which  prevailed  for  outfits  and  labor 
doring  the  past  year,  and  unless  at  a  considerable  advance  on  the  present  prices 
for  ou,  must  necessarily  fail  to  remunerate  their  owners,  for  the  capital  and  in- 
dustry employed  in  their  protracted  voyages.  The  best  hope  of  a  more  successful 
fiitare  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  diminution  of  the  market,  and  a  return  of  activity 
to  the  various  branches  of  industry  in  our  country,  with  which  the  whale  fishery 
IB  HO  intimately  connected. 

Stock  of  sperm  oil,  whale  oil,  and  whalebone,  in  importers*  and  speculators' 
bands  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1858  : — 

Barrela .  Barrels  Pounds 

sporm  oil.  wbslo  olL        whalebone. 

Total  ID  New  Bedford  district 88,169  06,408  166,200 

Total  iD  other  porta. 6,148  26,790  179,800 

Grand  toUl 89,807  92,198  286,600 

Imports  of  sperm  oil,  whale  oil,  and  whalebone,  into  the  United  States  in 
1857  :— 

Barrels  Barrels  Pounds 

,    iperm  oil.  whalo  oil  whalebone. 

ToUl  io  New  Bedford  district 61,446  149,044  1,479,860 

Toul  in  other  ports 16,994  81,897  679,000 

Oraod  total  for  1867 78,440  280,941  2.068,860 

Chrand  total  for  1866 80,941  197,890  2.692,700 

Grand  toUl  for  1866 72,649  184,016  2,707.600 

Grand  total  for  1864 70,696  819,887  8;446,200 

•raod  totAl  for  1868 108,077  200,1 14  6,66*2,800 

Grand  toUl  for  1862 78,872  84,211  l,-269,90t» 

Grand  toUl  for  1861 99,691  828,488  8,916.600 

Grand  total  for  1860 92,892  200,008  2,869.200 

Id  addition  to  the  above  for  1857,  there  have  been  imported  into  the  port  of 
St  Johns,  ^.  F.,  3,129  barrels  seal  oil,  124  barrels  whale  oil,  and  20  barrels 
Iperm  oiL 

Exports  of  oil  and  whalebone : — 

186« 20.062  971  2,000,784 

1867 87,281  17,407  1,886.662 

Prices  of  sperm  oil.  whale  oil,  and  whalebone,  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each 
month,  in  the  year  1857  : — 

4 Sperm  oil— — %  <r-Whale  oil— »         * — ^Whalebone.— % 

Ist  15Ul  1st.  15Ul  Ist  16th. 

Jsnaary $180  |1  80  79c.  79c.  66  66 

February 180  184  79  79  78  80 

Harch. 184^  1  88i  78  76  79^  79^ 

April 1  47i  147  74  76  80  .80 

May 147  187*  78i  74*  82  87i 

iiineu 126  126  69i  72  92^  86 

iuly 126  126  71i  72i  86  97i 

August 126  126  74  74  97i  |1  27i 

Beptember. 1  29i  180  74  74  |l  28  186 

Oetober 180  180  74  74  186  186 

Kovember 180  1  Oli  74  65  110  110 

December 100  106  66  66  100  100 
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Bpcmi  oIL '  IHiito  oflL 

Arerage  Ibr  1867 |1SH                    ''Sia  9H^ 

Avenge  for  1866 1 6S                      79i  52 

Ayenge  for  1866 177  2-10              71840  46^ 

Average  for  1864 1 48|                    68f  S9  !-• 

Ayenge  for  1868 ^           1  24|                    68^  84i 

Nomber  of  yeaaels  and  amonnt  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fiahery  »- 

BblpiAB^kiL    Brigk  8di*n.          9m 

January  let,  1868 687            18  49            201 

Janoary  let,  1867 698            22  40            201 

January  let,  1866 686            21  29            !•• 

January  let,  1866 684            20  84            199 

Jannaiy  lit,  1864 608            28  88 

January  let,  1868 699  80 


THE  HIDK  AID  UATHKR  BU8I9KS8  Iff  PHILADBIPSIA. 

We  compile  the  accompanying  statistics  and  remarks  from  artides  in 

Ckfmmercial  Litt : — 

There  is  invested  in  the  hide  and  leather  business  in  Philadelphia,  a  capiti 
not  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars ;  and  in  the  manafactnre  of  morocco 
sheep-skins  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Moreover,  a  steady  inci 
of  the  trade  has  been  experienced  up  to  the  present  year,  1858,  and  from  tin 
cilities  of  procuring  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  leatberi 
especially  on  account  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  Schuylkill  water  for 
manufacturing  of  leather  and  morocco,  Philadelphia  promises  to  becooM 
principal  leather  manufacturing  city  in  the  Union. 


IMPORTATION  OF  HIDES. 


The  following  table  shows  the  annual  import 
delphia  from  1831  to  1857  inclusive,  ezcepung 


of  hides  into  the  port 
1835  and  1836  :— 


of  P 


• 

YcmUfpiia 

OoastwiM. 

TvUL 

Forelgii. 

OoMtwlse. 

» 

1881.... 

182,492 

no  return. 

182.492 

1846.... 

61,ai6 

17,742 

•t 

1882.... 

178.761 

61,060 

224,821 

1847.... 

76.189 

76.818 

U1 

1888.... 

68.486 

84.698 

148.078 

1848.... 

62.414 

72.800 

114 

1884.... 

98,691 

61.879 

146.676 

1849 

102.698 

88.284 

0« 

1887.... 

127,067 

20.166 

147.288 

1860  ... 

108,882 

47,791 

161 

1888.... 

96.868 

29.872 

126,225 

1861.... 

184,226 

86,727 

101 

1889.... 

124.206 

28.906 

148,118 

1862.... 

180.164 

87.164 

Ifi 

1840.... 

127.626 

18.060 

140,676 

1868.... 

119,977 

24,484 

lAi 

1841.... 

148.440 

14.084 

167,624 

1864.... 

174,697 

10,461 

18( 

1842.... 

128.674 

19.670 

148,244 

1866.... 

166,102 

12.800 

161 

1848.... 

84.609 

9.870 

98.979 

1866.... 

109.766 

9.899 

111 

1844.... 

127,682 

19.092 

146.724 

1867.... 

126,180 

22,820 

141 

1846. . . . 

90,726 

8,666 

99,280 

Foreign  hides  imported  into  Philadelphia   in  1857  : — ^Porto  Cabello 
Li^^yra,  87,176 ;  Brasil,  19,032  ;  Spanish  main,  5,100;  Africa,  14,570; 

fregate,  125,898 ;  [this  appears  to  be  150  too  much-— Ed.]     Calcutta,  bd 
ips,  150 ;  total  coastwise,  22,320. 

IV8PBOTION8  or  LBATHBR. 

The  law  requiring  the  inspection  of  leather  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
jQto  efiect  in  May,  1843.    The  inspections  since  1843  have  been  as  follows : 

BMee.                                           Bidw.  H 

1844 288477  I  1849 819.166  1864 47 

1846 281,601      1860 871,987  1866 40 

1846 241,188)1861 482,781  1866 4ft 

1847 868,681      1862 427,548  1867 40 

1648 801,261     1668........  469,170 


r 
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BXmW  OP  THB  TRADS  DURING  1857,  ITC. 

The  leather  trade,  daring  the  pest  year,  1857,  experienced  greater  flactnations 

than  for  many  years  previooB.    Business  in  January  opened  promisingly,  and 

prices  advanced  gradually,  until  they  reached  a  point  seventy-five  per  cent  higher 

than  the  ruling  prices  of  any  former  year.    An  increased  demand  ror  all  kind§  of 

faaroeeB  and  bridle  lather  for  liie  use  of  the  armies  in  the  Crimea,  was  supposed 

to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  advance  in  price  that  immediately  followed  the  de> 

claratioo  of  war  by  France  and  England  against  Russia.    Whether  this  was  the 

fiwt  or  not,  it  is  very  evident  that  tne  price  of  leather  advanced  rapidly  from  the 

KBomeDt  war  was  declared  by  those  powers,  and  that  it  speedily  declined  upoo 

'Che  oenation  of  the  same. 

Hides  fell  fifty  per  cent  within  the  year,  and  leather  twenty-five  per  cent,  and 
'^rben  the  stock  of  hides  now  f  January,  1858,)  in  process  of  tanning  is  brought 
into  market,  a  still  greater  falling-off  in  the  price  of  leather  must  inevitably  occur, 
'■xnlesB  a  very  large  demand  for  the  manufactured  article  should  happen,  which  is 
xiot  probable^  within  a  year.  Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  reduction  in 
I^ricea,  and  the  panic  of  the  fall  of  1857,  but  few  leather  nouses  went  down  before 
'fche  blast 

While  hides  rule  so  mueh  less  than  heretofore,  goat-skins  have  only  slightly 
declined.  This  is  attributed  to  the  present  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  as  the  great 
Isolk  of  goat-skins  is  imported  from  India;  and  the  hilly  district,  whence  the 
^kios  are  obtained,  are  those  which  were  first  taken  possession  of  by  the  muti- 
zaeers,  and,  consequently,  but  a  limited  number  of  skins  reach  Calcutta  and  Madras 
Tast  exportation. 

Sheep-skins  have  experienced  a  still  greater  decline  than  hides.  In  January, 
X857,  they  brought  $2  50  per  dozen,  whereas,  they  are  now,  (January,  1858.) 
selling  from  50  to  75  cents  per  dozen,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  kinds  of 
itsnm  and  linings  have  receded  in  a  like  proportion. 

Morocco,  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  prices  of  goat-skins  being 
nuuntained,  has  not  declined  in  value.    In  fact,  if  any  sudden  demand  were  to 
spring  up,  the  prices  would  advance,  as  but  a  vei^  limited  amount  was  manufisio- 
tiired  during  the  last  three  months  of  1857. 

COMMERCE    OF   CHILE. 

The  San  Francisco  Prices  Currenty  of  12th  December,  1857,  furnishes  us  with 
Aooddensed  view  of  Chilean  commerce  for  the  year  1856,  derived  from  the  report 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  mercantile  marine  of  Chile  numbers  267 
|l  veflBelf,  of  62,652  tons,  and  2,743  sailors.  The  vessels  entering  the  ports  of 
i  Valparaiso,  Talcahuano,  Caldera,  Huasca,  and  Ancud,  annually,  have  about 
J  700,000  tons  in  alL  The  following  were  the  chief  exports,  with  their  value,  for 
the  year  1856:— 

Copper  and  silver  ore. $81 8,470 

Wool 226,285 

Sili-er  in  bars. 2.689,568 

Silver  ore 1,076.780 

Flour 1,423,887 

Wheat 986,819 


Ootl $196,080 

«dey 279,118 

Dried  Beef. 68,841 

Copper,  in  bars 8,000,178 

Copper,  in  pigs 8,814.1 79 

Copper  ore. 1,840.852 

void  tsd  silver  coin 528,941 


The  total  exports  were  $18,159,522,  of  which  $17,061,731  were  the  produce 
of  the  country ;  $1,087,781  were  of  foreign  goods,  which  had  been  previously 
u&ported. 

The  total  imports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $19,804,045.    The  following 
I        *  i  statement  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  several  of  the  principal  articles  im- 
Portei    Sugar,  621,700  pounds ;  coffee,  316,300  pounds ;  tea,  113,824  pou  i^h ; 
>0Q,  13,837,200  pounds.  The  total  reveooeof  the  State  for  1856,  was  $7,509,867. 
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COMHBRCB  OF  HAYAVA  FOR  TU  TIAR8. 

We  oopy  fWnn  the  Prema,  of  Hayana,  a  comparatfye  8t»tement  of  tlie  ft 
anirals  at  the  port  of  Havana  for  the  last  ten  years,  distiDgniBhiiig  thoae  ^ 
carried  the  American,  Spanish,  and  English  flags.  The  rest  of  the  cai 
trade  b  distributed  about  eqoallj  between  Froich,  Belgian,  Datch,  Daoiihi 
men,  and  Hamburg  Tessels  >— 


1857 

1866., 

1856., 

1864.. 

1858.. 

1862., 

1861., 

1850., 

1849.. 

1848.. 


TdteL 

▲meriouu 

gpanfah. 

XBgUfh. 

TMi 

1.988 

959 

684 

152 

•1 

1,816 

888 

668 

181 

81 

1.717 

889 

627 

116 

•1 

1,78S 

908 

571 

122 

M 

1.717 

818 

668 

186 

M 

1.647 

750 

578 

148 

Wi 

1,800 

856 

650 

191 

•4 

1,549 

684 

541 

164 

41 

1,611 

748 

568 

11(9 

M 

1.699 

729 

556^ 

165 

tl 

The  coastwise  arriyals  during  1857  were  3,640. 

SZrORTS  OP  SUOAE  PEOM  HAYAVA  DT  1867. 


SpMO. 

United  Statea. 

Cowet,  Cork,  Falmouth. 
Grcsat  Britain,  (Oon.)  •  • . 

Roatia 

Swedfn  and  Denmark.  • 
Hamburg  and  Bremen. . 

Holland.... 

Total 


176,891 

159.898 

185.187 

50,586 

7.066 

27.665 

21.069 

8,690 


Belgium 

France 

Gibraltar. 

Trieste  and  Yenioe 

Genoa  

English  ProTincea 

Mezioo  and  South  America. . 


BZPOETS  OP  BUGAE  PEOM  UAYANA  AND  MATAMSAS. 


a> 


The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  exports  of  sugar  (reduced  to  1 
from  the  ports  of  Havana  and  Matanzas,  for  the  past  ten  years.  We  add  ti 
the  principal  destinations,  remarking  that  the  remaining  exports  are  about  e 
distributed  between  the  Baltic  ports,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Holland,  Bd 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy : — 

Tmtb.  TotaL 

1857 1 .1 16,096 

1866 1.158,818 

1855 1,298.950 

1854 1.245.454 

1868 1.078,418 

1852 1,017^6 

1851 1.287,891 

1860 1.018,584 

1849 850,818 

1848 1,000,841 

The  last  column  includes  both  the  exports  for  consumption  in  Great  I 
and  those  in  transit.  The  exports  in  1857  to  the  Baltic  were  47,532  bcuB 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  26,045 ;  Holland,  8.690 :  Belgium,  37,592 ;  Italy, ' 
France,  1,094;  Trieste,  22,413 ;  other  ports,  17,734. 

XXPOaTS  OP  TOBAOOO  PaOM  OAYANA. 

The  exports  of  tobacco  from  the  port  of  Havana  the  past  year,  in  othei 
excepting  cigars,  were  3,590,136  pounds ;  of  cigars,  149,560,000— a  &U 
in  the  lormer,  as  compared  with  the  exports  of  1856,  of  5«017,539  pom 


United  states. 

Spain.           Bril 

802,112 

222.092             8 

866.612 

225,418            a 

817.469 

272,718            a 

288.726 

159.87'?            4 

244,698 

142,026            8 

881.881 

150,408            2 

856,486 

188,669            4 

251,281 

106.802            • 

112,156 

149.804            8 

282.820 

159,288             8 
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the  ktter  of  80,191»000.    The  followiDg  tabular  statement  will  show  the  amonnt 

of  the  pure  Havana  exported  to  different  countries  during  the  two  years  just 
mentioned : — 

. 18S7. ^  . 18S6 V 

cigars,         Tobftooo,  Cigars,  Tobacoo, 

M.               ponndik  M.  pounds* 

Sinio 5,759        1,797,330  8,421  8.026,769 

United  States 47,039          984,662  101,278  2,811.660 

Cowes  and  Falmouth 166          808  18,657 

Great  Britaia 24,549           188,886  29,880  407,640 

Rowa 478            28            

Sweden  and  Denmark 1,891          1.071  715 

Himburg  and  Bremen. 80,779          486,010  28,628  1,080.980 

Holland.... 950          2,729  62.780 

Belgium 4,854           102,606  8.468  828.288 

'riDce. 6.612            91.768  48,376  477,610 

Trieste  and  Venice 19^51             18,802  5.288          ... 

Genoa. I          236  58.710 

Other  countries 2,788            27.277  6,114  4,266 


Total 149,560       8,690,185        229,765        8,607,674 

BXP0RT8  OF  BRE1D8TUFFS  FROM  PHILADELPHIA  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

The  annexed  comparative  statement  of  the  exports  of  breadstufifs  from  Phila- 
clelphia  to  foreign  ports  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  we  copy  from  the 
t^iladelphia  Commercial  Listy  which  observes,  concerning  the  table,  that  it  does 
lH>t  exhibit  the  increase  in  the  trade  with  other  countries  that  is  desirable. 
however,  the  statistics  are  interesting  to  examine,  and  they  show  that  if  proper 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  shipping  interests  of  that  port,  by  her  merebants, 
^  very  different  aggregate  of  a  single  year's  exports  would  result : — 


1881. 

1832. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

18S6. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1848. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1861. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864, 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 


Floar, 

Corn-meal, 

Rye  flour, 
barrels. 

Wheat, 

Com, 

barrels. 

barrels. 

bo&hels. 

bushels. 

259,785 

45,482 

8.433 

61,282 

42,298 

151,917 

60  823 

18.040 

2,258 

48,869 

182,622 

51,903 

27,989 

66,708 

87,905 

50.018 

23,795 

81,526 

96,098 

50,869 

21,038 

2,908 

25,457 

67.118 

42,798 

27.429 

19,117 

88,680 

63,808 

17.276 

21,386 

69,622 

64.002 

14.211 

17,087 

191,880 

78.800 

24,627 

87,881 

17,117 

287,774 

89.486 

86.471 

280,047 

76,749 

195.665 

108.822 

26,866 

56.671 

80.266 

161,866 

97,884 

22,630 

87,968 

88.772 

128,617 

106.484 

22,308 

82,235 

74,618 

196.433 

101,866 

21.904 

23.876 

110,068 

201,966 

116,101 

17,098 

86,089 

129,266 

866,610 

144.857 

19.730 

246,186 

279.820 

420,684 

800,531 

20.407 

528.588 

1,102,201 

179,607 

140,014 

16.637 

207,092 

817,160 

220.786 

91.849 

26,636 

177812 

906,828 

88,024 

94,884 

25,064 

206,670 

602,680 

299,466 

66,885 

10,605 

225,201 

654,545 

841.468 

68,182 

6,285 

494.168 

118.998 

643,476 

74,189 

3.780 

882,910 

522.702 

251,495 

70,024 

9.192 

187,629 

923,649 

218,197 

96,168 

12.757 

226.071 

686,252 

846,856 

91,830 

15.048 

648,869 

l,094,25r 

198,660 

47,^71 

8,864 

801,200 

608,286 

150 
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In  the  MerchofOf  MagaTsine  of  March,  18M,  (yolame  zxx.,  pages  86S- 
published  the  comparative  pricee  on  2l8t  JanaM'j,  of  eight  jean,  1845-11 
all  the  before  named  articles. 


HACiBRBL  AID  OTHER  nSBBRIBS  OF  MA88ACHrSSTT8. 

The  inspection  of  mackerel,  in  Massachusetts,  during  the  year  1857, 
to  the  retoms  received  by  William  Foller  Davis,  Inspector  Gleneral,  was  i 
lows: — 


Boston 

Barnstable. . . . 
Chatham.  . .  . 
Oohaseet...... 

Dennis. , 

Olooeester . . . , 

Harwich , 

Hiogham 

Newboryport.. 
PlymouthL.. . . 
Provincetowa.. 

Rock  port. 

Troro. 

Wellfleet 

Yarmouth... . . . 


No.  L 

Has. 

KaSL 

1S,142{ 

12,6021 

n.io7i 

241 

164i 

216i 

U88 

666i 

1.1861 

2,107i 

IMH 

«,»8li 

1.290i 

1.708 

l.«78i 

46.01 2i 

14,1 28i 

7,«7Sf 

2,885f 

2,628t 

8.908i 

2,026f 

2,886i 

8,604 

6,86^ 

8,612i 

8,887i 

4 

12 

2 

8,480i 

2,662 

2,061  i 

8.1 82i 

1,8861 

710i 

96S^ 

662i 

880^ 

6,866( 

6,064i 

4,860i 

888i 

818 

166i 

Total 91,917|  49,706^  42,962i 

Total  inspection,  1867.. 186 

Of  which  there  was  re-inspected 16 

Total  catch. 108 

The  comparative  inspection  for  a  nnmber  of  years  has  been  as  follows : — 


No.  1. 
Ka  2. 
Ka  8 


.bbls 


1887. 

91,917f 
49.796i 
42,962i 
724 


18(6. 

89,888f 

76,819i 

47.981f 

178 


18§i. 

29.l87f 

91,1 26i 

90,801f 

1,886| 


1 
SO 
48 


Total. 


186,888f    214,812i    211,962f 


IW^ 


The  inspection  of  other  kinds  of  pickled  fish  in  1867,  was  as  follows  : — 


Alewivee. . , 
Bine  fish.., 

Ood. 

Haddock  . . 
Halibut  fins. 
Hairing   .., 


2,497 
641i 
186 
180 
121i 
298i 


Menhaden 

PoUoct. , 

Salmon. 

Salmon  trout , 

Shad 

Sword  fish 

Tongues  and  sounds. 


li 


Total  in  1867 t, 

The  Merchants'  Magazine  of  May,  1857,  vol.  xzxvi.,  p.  616,  contains  tk 
spector's  statement  for  the  year  1856.  The  number  of  March,  1856,  voU  xx 
pp.  862-363,  contains  the  statement  for  1855.  The  number  of  February,  1 
YoL  xzxii,  pp.  237-238,  contains  the  statement  for  1854,  and  the  totals  0 
spection  from  1825  to  1854. 

BXP0RT8  OF  CALCUTTA  III  1856  AVD  1867. 

In  the  MerehanU'  Magaaine  of  January,  1858,  vol.  zxxviii.,  p.  95,  we  ] 
lished  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  Bengal  produce  brought  down  to  (kk 
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in  1834  and  1856,  with  other  iteoiw  of  interest  in  regard  U>  British  India.  We 
now  Qopy  from  the  London  Times  a  statement  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of 
export  from  Calcutta  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  North  Americat  for  twelve 
months  ending  the  3L8t  of  July,  1857,  and  twelve  months  ending  the  Slst  of  July, 
1856,  showing  the  extent  to  which,  during  the  last  two  years,  the  supplies  of 
these  productions  have  been  drawn  from  that  market.  The  Times  considers  that 
dependence  cannot  be  had  upon  Calcutta  receiving  any  of  the  produce  of  the 
disaflected  districts  to  the  north  and  west  of  Benares  from  July,  1857,  until  tran- 
quility is  restored  there  : — 


Prodaoe. 

Sugar. •  .tons 

RiUL galls. 

Siltpetec tons 

Baw  silks lbs. 

Oorahs. pea. 

iUw  oottOQ tons 

Eiee. tons 

fiid4B8 pieces 

fiiifflower. tons 

Jute. 


— Great  Britain. « 

/- France. » 

/-North  America.-^ 

18i7. 

i8a6. 

18». 

18W. 

1867. 

18^6. 

28,800 

88,600 

2.966 

1,178 

8,488 

90 

294,800 

890,970 

117,668 

74,610 

none 

DODS 

11,800 

12,890 

8,790 

4,827 

10,777 

18.126 

724,800 

968,100 

146,964 

87,148 

1,086 

none 

180.680 

817,880 

671 

Done 

oooe 

6.640 

10,680 

10,880 

none 

none 

none 

DOIM 

29,000 

46,600 

9,018 

4,208 

9,988 

6,872 

,648,148 

1,617,620 

864,070 

61,294 

490,686 

868.891 

647 

927 

16 

71 

20 

17 

17,800 

26,450 

3,590 

2,671 

7,768 

4,060 

10.870 

88,980 

1,498 

1,898 

65.298 

86,596 

82,660 

7,660 

none 

ISO 

none 

none 

820 

91 

223 

862 

442 

229 

616 

468 

11 

11 

none 

76 

14,600 

20.600 

7,066 

9,048 

1,988 

2,616 

Mustard  seed.. 

Ootch 

Xi«e  dye 

•^adigo chests 


BXP0RT8  OF  WILaiI50T05|  NORTH  CAROLINA,  IN  185^  AND  1867. 

The  Daily  Journal^  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  gives  the  following  states 
of  the  exports  from  that  port  during  the  year  ending  Slst  December,  1857, 
^^^mpared  with  the  year  1856  : — 

. 18S6. ^      . 18M. 


ArUdea. 
pirha  turpentine,  .bbls. 
«*  **  6gaLcans 

*         ..bbls. 


Foreign. 
1,184 


:Rtch 

Tlonr. 

Timber,  pitch  pine.,  .feet 
Xomber,  pitch  pine.. . .  • 

Shingles No. 

8Uvea 

PsaoQts bush. 

Oottoo bales 

**    sheeting. 

**    yara 

**    waste 

**    warp 

Newspapera bdls. 

Wool bales 

Bioe,elean osks. 

**    rongfa 

Wheat bush. 


6,988 

10,201 

6,967 

2,079 

886 

661,000 

10,678,211 

4,888,600 

70.000 

88 

96 


278 
14,685 


CoaetwiM. 

118,026 

2,090 

64.921 

428,582 

67,180 

4,661 

2,163 

219.441 

11,012,876 

48,549 

26,160 

76,118 

21,206 

1,946 

1,898 

66 

206 

8,824 

76 

888 

112,868 

78,882 


Foreign. 
6,848 


1,962 

84,861 

2,009 

821 

809 

808,000 

16,186.121 

3,941,600 

468,008 


41 


288 

19,000 

60 


, ^ 

Ooastwlae. 
114.918 
848 
89.207 
861.188 
82.724 
2,700 
1,790 
288,878 
10,866,404 
,  772 
187,200r 
89.768 
12,121 
1,666 
1,664 
109 
91 
8,706 
41 
174 
147,080 
28,699 


In  former  volumes  we  have  published  the  trade  of  Wilmington  in  successive 
years ;  as^  for  example,  the  exports  in  1854  and  1855,  in  vol.  xxziv.,  p.  360 ; 
^.  in  1853,  voL  xxx.^  p.  744,  etc. 


tif 
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E9TRAVCI8  AID  CUEABAICI8  OF  TB88EL8  AT  PHILAPBLPfllA* 

The  followio)^  statement  shows  the  Dumber  of  entraDdM  and  cleartm 
foreign  and  eoastwiBe  yeaaels  at  the  port  of  PhiUidelphia,  daring  1856  and 
according  to  the  Commercial  Litt  of  that  city : — 


im.' 


*— Forelfn.— N  /— CoMtwlse.-^ 

EntU  U*rd.  Enfd.  Cl'lid. 

January 6  15  19  16 

February 4  4  17 

March.... 88  84  121  66 

ApriL £8  65  170  141 

Hay. 90  64  120  1S6 

June 66  46  129  111 

July 68  86  121  149 

Aagitft 65  22  151  162 

Scptemher 89  81  178  181 

October 41  40  161  147 

November. 40  80  99  98 

December. 84  48  89  91 


/— FowUfii  — N 

EntU    ClVd.      BbcU 


4 
58 
42 
40 
82 
52 
69 
41 
89 
84 
83 
18 


10 
25 
74 
87 
42 
88 
82 
82 
18 
28 
27 
88 


19 
49 

121 
186 
127 
159 
187 
166 
181 
66 


88 


578      429      1,856      1,804      506      875      1,267 


EXPORT  TRAD!  OF  CRICACK)  Iff  1857. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  and  estimated  value  of  articles  of  merchand 
domestic  growth  or  mnnufacture  exported  from  Chicago,  Illinois,  during  tin 
ending  December  31st,  1857,  compiled  by  Jacob  Fbt,  Collector : — 

Total 

ArtielMb  amoant 

Atbes,  peiirL tone  848 

Apples,  dried lbs.  116,462 

% bbb.  9.628 

Acid,  nitric lbs.  157,590 

Agricultural  implements Na  2,160 

Beef,  salt bbls.  68,978 

Batter lbs.  162,602 

BocoD 11,848,275 

**     assorted casks  4,704 

Barley bosh.  24.594 

Beans. 8,115 

Bran. lbs.  1 ,500 

Beer galls.  420,900 

Cars,  railroad No.  116 

Coru,  shelled bosh.  7,982,894 

Clover  seed tons  745 

Cattle No.  54,280 

Cider bbls.  588 

Corn  meal .bueh.  111,420 

Com.  broom bales  8,808 

Candles lbs.  1,224 

Cement bbls.  24,809 

Cheese lbs.  767,681 

Bmpty  barrels No.  110,904 

Engines 10 

Flonr bbls.  870.786 

Fish.pickled lbs.  1,108.000 

Olue. 180,680 

High  wines. bbls.  6,495 

Bides Na  274,999 

Horses 8,578 


ATsrags 

piioeiL 

Total 

$100  00 

$84^ 

08 

».8 

8  50 

88,61 

60 

94,61 

75  00 

162,0< 

11  00 

698,71 

20 

82.6! 

10 

1,184.81 

20  00 

94,01 

1  00 

240^1 

1  00 

Wl 

01 

1 

25 

106^ 

700  00 

81,t< 

60 

4,76941 

175  00 

180J^ 

80  00 

1,626.91 

600 

Ml 

1  00 

11  MS 

10  00 

88,01 

12 

14 

800 

74,41 

11 

8441 

200 

8213( 

500  00 

»/« 

600 

1,868,8^ 

08 

8844 

10 

18g(N 

12  00 

n.9i 

4  50 

1,28748 

120  00 

488,71 

SiaiuikM  nf  Tndt  ami  Commtrf. 
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■monat  prieMi  ToUl  TihMw 

Hop,Uve 100^5  11000  $1,005.460  00 

Hmm lbs.  S,684.68S  18  4f6.«:0i  16 

Hiir. 12.290  JO  2,468  00 

Hops 600  10  60  00 

Hay. tofM  6,280  6  00  87,484  00 

H«opi No.  17,600  01  176  00 

HoMmi mU  1,0««  800  2.068  00 

InocisUiigs ton  112  20  00  2,240  00 

Lime. bUa.  11.186  2  00  22.272  00 

UrA Ibt.  1.662.210  11  182.920  10 

\mA 7,286,600  01  72.866  00 

MirUfl. 694  40  00  28,760  00 

Omi. bosh.  708,098  80  210  929  40 

OHlani galls.  17.280  60  10,868  00 

Pork. bbla.  47.686  12  00  670.420  OO 

PoUtoes bu»h.  27,860  80  8.868  00 

PompiL Na  8.688  5  00  18,416  00 

Pork,iabalk toos  2,662  160  00  409.920  00 

Em bu?h.  10,160  100  10,160  00 

Sheep... Na  19,629  160  29.298  60 

8Ure8 1,668,000  06  82.660  00 

Starch lbs.  472,868  08  87,789  04 

Spokes. No.  9.292  01^  189  88 

fiotp. lbs.  480  08  88  40 

Tillow 784.909  10  78,490  90 

^mothj-seed bush.  26,268  160  89,402  00 

Umber feet  88,881  OH  '            607  48 

Vinegar galls.  81,962  26  7.988  00 

Whiiky 495,062  80  148.616  00 

Wheat bosh.  10.169.586  I  00  10,169,686  00 

Wool lbs.  8,468.869  20  1,698,671  80 

Wagons Na  2,196  100  00  219,600  00 

Total  Taloe. $28,716,849  29 


TRADE  ACROSS  THE  AMSRICAll  PUI1I8. 

In  NoYember,  1857,  the  Leaven  worth  (Kansas)  TimeSy  gave  some  statistics  of 
tbe  amount  of  business  carried  on  at  that  city  by  Messrs.  Russell  &  Waddell,  in 
^transportation  of  freights  and  military  stores  to  Salt  LAke,  Santa  Fe,  and  the 
Sveat  plains  lying  west  of  that  place.  According  to  its  account,  this  firm  then 
te  at  work,  35  organized  trains,  each  of  which  averaged  185,000  pounds,  making 
tbe  whole  amount  of  stores,  sent  forward,  very  nearly  6,500,000  pounds.  The 
firm  had  then  sent  out  (during  the  season,  we  infer — Ed.,)  and  duplicated  thirty^ 
^^  trains,  each  averaging  twenty-five  wagons  and  eight  yoke  of  oxen  to  each 
vigon.  The  statistics  of  cattle,  therefore,  sum  np  as  follows  : — Eight  hundred 
um)  twenty-tive  teams,  of  eight  yoke  each — 13,200  head;  on  hand,  for  supplies 
OQ  return,  1,000  head  ;  beef  cattle  to  Salt  Lake,  850  head  ;  total,  15,050  head  of 
CftUIe.  The  number  of  horses  and  mules  employed  is  given  at  500.  The  number 
of  messengers,  agents,  and  teamsters,  is  stated  at  1,000 ;  and  that  of  mechanicii 
vlieelwrights,  and  smiths,  at  200.  The  wagons  used  on  the  plains  are  now 
^ght  from  St.  Louis.  The  TitMs  says  they  can  be  made  as  cheaply  at  Le»- 
^worth,  and  advocates  the  founding  at  that  point  of  a  largo  ostAbliahment  for 
^  manufacture. 
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lAVieATIOV  RETUBIS  OF  THK  PORT  OF  B08T0I. 

The  Boston  Shyrping  Lui  pablishes  the  labjoioed  statement  of 
«rnv«la  of  tcbsbIb  at  Boston,  for  foor  yesra : — 

OLBAmAXOn  POtt  OAUFOUDA  AVD  ADSnAUA. 


18$7.  1816.  18ft.      ] 

IDS 89  48  68 

Btflnu 6  6  9 

Bn|^« •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• •••             2  ••  •• 

■shocincri.M.  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••           •«  1  •• 

Total 47  84  81 

AmaiTALS  vaoM  fonuov  roBTS. 

18S7.  I8M.  18ft.      ] 

fSAm 246  841  82T 

Bsrkfi 891  881  886 

Brigs 759  788  849 

tchooosn 1,609  1,877  1,888        ] 

•oMM^HM  ^^m^^a^mm  ^■^■■^■ivb                    ^ 

Total • 8,906  8,698  8,064        I 

poanav  glbasahois. 

18i7.  18S6.  18H.      1 

Ships 814  810  198 

Bsrlnu 869  867  898 

Brigs • 671  766  948 

Sdiooosis 1,669  1,618  1,769        } 

Totsl 8318  8,940  8,898       J 

Besides  the  above,  fort j-siz  stauBers  arriTed  during  the  jear,  and  fort;j 
efeared. 

The  coastwise  arriYals,  and  the  clearances,  as  (ar  as  known,  as  many  an 
epiered  at  the  Gnstom-honse,  were : — 

18S7.  18S6.  18ft.       I 

Arrivsk. 6,740  6,971  8,871       6 

OUsrsDoas. v*       M97  tfiU  8,868       8 


^0a0m^^0^0^0^m0^0*^*0*0^f*0^0*^*^*^^0^^t 


PUCB  OF  FLOUR  II  PHIURELPHIA  1866-67. 

We  compile  from  the  Commercial  Liu,  of  Philadelpbia,  the  annexed  t 
sbowii^  the  average  month! j  prices  of  floor  in  that  cit  j  daring  the  last .  t 
years.  In  the  Merckanis'  Magtuam  of  June,  1855,  Tolnme  zxzii.,  pages  7S 
WB  pabliahed  a  table  of  the  aTorage.  monthly  price  of  floor  in  Phikddphia  ii 
months  of  Jamiary,  April,  Jnlj,  and  October,  in  each  year  from  1785  to  li 
indnsife.  In  March*  1854,  Yolome  zv^  P^go  36^-4,  we  ga?e  the  conpani 
priee  on  21st  Janoary,  of  eight  years,  1846-1854,  of  floor,  rye  floor,  com  ■ 
wheat,  and  com  :— 


18ft.  18N.  18f7. 

Jimaiy..  99 18f  08  88  06  88 

Febmaiy.  8  94  7  81  8  87^ 

Msidi...  9  0i6i  7  00  6  18i 

ApriL...  10  86  8  674  6  00 

my^....  :     10  76  8  06i  7  19 

ijoas.,...  10  68  6  94  7  46 


18ft.  18M.  n 

Jnly. $9  81  $8  68^  ti 

Augost....  8  81  6  68i  • 

September.  7  47  6  49  S 

October^. . .  8  87  8  69  g 

NoTomber  .  9  81  8  88}  # 

December*.  ...  8  80  • 


1SB\  88  Sl|  to  88  90^  arms*  of  thTM  WMka 
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EXPORTS  OF  ra09R  AKD  WHBiT  FROM  TOBOSTTO  III  1856  AND  1857. 

The  shipmeots  of  floar  and  wheat  from  Toronto,  Canada,  daring  the  jemr 
1857,  fell  far  short  of  those  daring  1866.  They  are  both  exhibited  as  follows, 
giving  the  destination  and  amounts  for  each  year  : — 

t — Floor,  barreU. «  /—-Wheat,  bubeU.— — « 

Ports.  1866.     1867.     1866.     I8d7. 

Oiwego 81.844  27.769  684,814  168.89$ 

QgJeo8burg 68.S88  86,712  207,666  120,660 

C«p«  Vincent 6,864  17,169  208,681  102,*!81 

Roche«ter. 8U8  8,286  84,141  89,644 

Mootreal 60.099  88.671  78,812  29.69S 

Quebec. 11,667  11,400  14,269  6.826 

Punland 9.585             2.06t 

Other  ports. 2,078  14.086  2,979  41.276 

Total 171,780  162,478  1,226,852  606.629 

Decrease  in  1857,  8,252  barrels  of  floar.  and  719,730  boshels  of  wheat.  The 
decrease  is  better  seen  by  the  following,  which  exhibits  the  floar  of  both  years 
^edoced  and  added  to  the  wheat,  with  the  Taloe  thereof : — 

1856. S.084.007  bushels  at  $1  40  value  $2,917,609 

1857 1,818.812        -  110  -        1,449.818 


Decrease 766,196        ••  ••       1.467,79$ 

This  decrease,  according  to  one  of  oar  Toronto  cotemporaries,  indicates  that 
9X  the  close  of  1857,  there  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto,  a  large  amount  of 
grain  to  come  forward. 

IMPROVEMSHT  OF  LAKE  HARBORS  OF  THE  UllITED  STATES, 

Under  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  passed  December  22, 
1857,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  furnished  an  estimate  of  the  amounts  required 
to  complete  the  improvements  of  certain  harbors  on  the  lakes.  The  present  list 
includes  only  those  harbors  which  are  considered  as  requiring  immediate  repairs. 

Hiirbori.  To  comploto.  For  josr. 

Black  River...  $88,881  93  $16,94U  9$ 

VermillioD 42.856  61  21.428  80 

Sandusky 112.117  00  56.068  50 

River  Raisin.. .  28.857  90  28,857  90 

liaumee  Bay. .  45,100  00  22,450  00 


Dmrbon.  Tooomplote.  Forfcar. 

DttTikirk $401,818  66  $86.668  69 

BuHalo. 27.6'i9  85  27,679  86 

Krie 417.499  96  118.012  99 

Conneaut 81,559  60  15,779  80 

Ashubula.. ...  88.018  66  19,006  78 

Qi^ml  River  .  •  41,498  94  41.498  94 

ClaveUnd  ....  44,757  87  44,757  87 


Total 1,260,641  87    488,175  08 


HAVIGATIOV  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  RIVER  VOLGA. 

.A.  German  paper  states  that  the  quantity  of  merchandise  annually  carried  on 

^  Volga  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  on  the  Mississippi.    The  navigation  of  the 

river  is  also  increasing  rapidly.    Steam-navigation  companies  are  forming,  and 

private  individuals  are  also  putting  on  steamers.     Hitherto  the  majority  of 

■teamers  used  have  been  built  abroad,  but  now  many  are  being  constructed  iq 

Hoflsia.    The  number  of  arrivals  at  Rybinsk,  the  principal  port  on  the  Volga^ 

from  the  commencement  of  the  season  to  the  13th  of  August,  1857,  was  3,037 ; 

^  the  total  number,  including  those  which  went  further  up  the  river  to  Molags 

vid  Schcksna.  6,836.    The  value  of  their  cargoes,  united,  is  estimated  at  mor# 

^ban  $51,200,000.     Com,  corn  spirits,  tallow,  salt,  copper,  and  iron,  form  th% 

P^Qcipal  bulk  of  these  cargoes. 


»#• 
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TBADE  OF  DUffllBK,  ffEW  TORI,  Iff  1857. 

The  Dankirk  Journal  publUbes  the  followiDg  table  of  receipts  at  that  port  bj 
lake  and  railfoad,  in  1857.  The  items  by  railroad  are  imperfect^that  is,  M 
accouDt  was  taken  of  the  articles  which  are  represented  by  blanks : — 


Fkmr bbls. 

Whifky 

Be«f,  pork,  and  baoon 

Wheat biuJi. 

Ooni. 

Wool Jbt. 

Butter 

OatUe Jiead 

Sheep. 

Hogs 


RooeiTod 

Becclvod 

by  lake. 

by  railroad. 

TotaL 

242,967 

111,116 

864.07S 

88,682 

14,621 

68,  IM 

20,168 

60.171 

71,St4 

98,448 

9S,44t 

114.662 

114,661 

2,162,800 

68.246 

2,221,041 

1,208,400 

1,208,400 

9,286 

21,822 

80.658 

10.782 

88,800 

44,098 

10,866 

184,400 

146,265 

THE  SUOAR  A5D  COOLIE  TBADE  OF  MAURITIUS. 

To  show  the  ''  dependence  "  of  the  sugar  growers  of  Maaritius  on  the  "  Indiaa 
labor  market,"  we  bare  compiled  the  following  table  from  oar  latest  files  ci 
Maaritius  papers,  showing  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  from  Mauritius,  the 
number  of  Coolies  introduced,  and  the  number  remaining  on  the  island,  each  yeai 
from  1843  to  1855  :^ 


1848.... 
1844.... 
1846.... 
1846.... 
1847.... 
1848.... 
1849.... 


Sugar  Number    Nnmber 

exported.  iml  gr*U  remaining 

Ponnds.  intrd'd.     Jan.  I. 

6ri.l26,768  84,626 

74,642,698  11.649 

87,084,812  10.971 


122,494,822 
114,626,748 
110.989,017 
126,678.677 


7,889 
6,880 
6.896 
7.426 


49,608 
64,989 
61.601 
66,441 
69.810 
71.481 
78,818 1 


8o|rar  Nnmber    Namb« 

exported.  imi'gr'ts  remainlM 

YeariL            Poandu  intr'dU  Jan.  iT^ 

I860....     110.9^57,888  1U.U80  79,786 

1861....      188,829,092  10.020  86,404 

1862....      141,689,662  17,486  100,205 

1868....     184.024.447  12.144  109,695 

1864....      170,622,707  18,484  121,278 

1866....     268,892,678  12,916  128,780 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


CHILEAH  PORT  RBGUUTIOlfS. 

Export  Dutirs.  (Nothing  else  pays  any  export  duty|— Chile  Guano,  12| 
cents  per  1,000  lbs.;  five  per  cent  on  the  following  articles: — Bar  silver,  oo 
taluation  of  $9  per  marc ;  unsmelted  silver  (piiia.)  do.;  old  plate  (chafalonia,) 
do.;  copper  in  bars,  on  valuation  ot  $14  per  100  lbs.;  do.  retalla  do.,  $9  do.;  da. 
regulus  ores,  calcined  ores,  silver  ores,  mixed  ores,  and  tailings  not  capable  of 
amalgamation,  and  tailings  (relaves.)  all  pay  five  per  cent  on  proceeds  of  accouoi 
sales  when  received  from  place  of  d^tination. 

The  provincial  contribution  on  export  of  copper  ores  is  now  abolished. 

Port  Charoes.  Tonnage  dues.  25  cents  per  ton ;  light  dues,  3i  cents  per 
ton ;  role  and  captain  of  the  port's  fees,  $4  ;  harbor  master's  fees.  $8.  Whale 
ships,  vessels  in  aistress  or  in  ballast,  or  discharging  under  twenty  packages,  art 
exempt  from  tonnage  and  light  dues.  Tonnage  dues  paid  at  one  port  are  not 
feyied  in  another. 

The  lading  charges  which  are  on  account  of  the  owner  of  the  goods,  may  be 
calculated  at  from  125  to  150  per  ton,  according  to  the  description  of  roerehaii. 
diae.  Consignee's  charge  generally  5  per  cent  commission  for  sales,  and  2^ 
guaranties. 

FoRBiGN  Flags.    The  only  porte  of  enti7  for  foreign  flags  are  Ancnd,  Valdi^ 
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tia,  Tftlcahnano,  CoDstitncion,  Valparaiso,  Goquimbo,  and  Caldera,  and  I/yU 
•pd  Corooel  in  ballast ;  and  vessels  from  abroad  entering  any  other  port  art 
fiible  to  seizare.     Coasting  trade  is  prohibited  to  foreign  flags,  bat  tney  maj 
discharge  portions  of  their  original  cargoes  in  one  or  more  ports,  and  Io*d 
Chilean  produce  for  a  foreign  port. 

All  commanication  with  the  shore  is  prohibited  until  after  the  visit  of  the  port 
and  revenue  oflBcer,  who  will  require  a  general  manifest  of  the  cargo,  or  the  bin 
of  lading,  and  a  list  ot  stores.  Twenty-four  hours  are  allowed  for  corrnition  of 
enrors  or  omissions.  For  any  mistakes  discovered  afterward,  the  captain  is  snl^ 
Jected  to  fines  or  seizure.    Passengers*  luggage  free. 

LoxGrruDiNAL  Mbasurks.  The  Spanish  vara  is  employed : — its  length  is  abovl 
33  English  inches,  or  36  French  miUimetres.  Yards  and  metres  are  reduced  iti 
the  proportion  of  100  yards  for  108  varas ;  100  metres  for  119  varas. 

Grain  Measures  The  Chilean  fanega  is  equivalent  to  about  97  French  lltrei, 
RDd  is  regulated  by  weight  in  the  following  manner :— White  wheat  and  barley» 
155  lbs.;  flinty  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  160  lbs.;  beans  and  chick  peas,  200  Ibt. 
At  Concepcion  the  fanega  of  wheat  is  about  14  per  cent  heavier. 

BILLS  OF  HEALTH  FOR  SPANISH  PORTS. 
We  are  informed  that  the  Government  of  Spain,  issued  at  Madrid,  on  30th 
September,  1857,  orders  respecting  the  arrival  of  vessels  at  ports  of  that  kin|^ 
doQ,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

1.  Every  bill  of  health  issued  in  a  foreign  port  where  a  consul  or  consular 
•Kent  resides,  shall  be  certified  by  him.  Tne  same  formality  shall  be  observed 
When  there  being  no  consul  or  consular  agent  at  the  port  of  departure,  theit 
■Day  be  one  at  another  port  within  a  distance  of  five  lea^pcs  ;  and  in  defect  d 
^18,  then  by  a  consul  or  consular  agent  of  any  friendly  nation. 

2.  In  case  that  there  is  no  European  consular  agent,  either  in  the  port  of 
departure  or  within  a  distance  of  five  leagues,  the  captains  shall  cause  this  fad 
to  be  certified  by  the  authority  issuing  the  bill  of  health. 

3.  When  the  captains  cannot  obtain  a  bill  of  health,  from  its  not  being  co^ 
tomary,  or  there  being  no  such  documents  issued  at  the  port  of  departure,  they 
•Hall  provide  themselves  with  testimony  of  this  fact  in  the  most  authoritative 
possible  form  to  make  it  evident,  and  in  every  case  they  shall  provide  themselvei 
^'^ith  a  bill  of  health  at  the  first  port  they  may  arrive  or  touch  at. 

NEW  ZEALAND  DUTIES  OF  CUSTOMS. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington  has  secently  received  information  thai 
iterations  have  been  made  in  the  duties  of  customs  of  New  Zealand.  By  an 
•ct  of  the  General  Assembly  the  duties  charged  upon  the  subjoined  goods  were 
*^inoved  from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  August,  1856  : — 

All  articles  for  the  supply  of  her  Majesty's  land  and  sea  forces ;  animali, 
Uving;  bricks,  slates,  and  sjiones  tor  building  purposes,  and  mill-stones  ;  boats; 
^K)okB  printed,  not  being  account  books ;  bottles  full  of  an  article  subject  to  dutj ; 
bullion  and  coin ;  casks,  empty ;  coal ;  corn,  grain,  meal,  flour,  bread,  and 
Vkiscuit;  gunpowder,  fit  only  for  blasting  purposes:  pig  iron;  machinery; 
oukDure ;  oil,  blubber,  and  bone,  the  produce  of  fish  or  marine  animals ;  planter 
^ulbs,  trees,  and  seeds ;  passengers  personal  baggage ;  plows  and  harrowi ; 
specimens  illustrative  of  natural  history  ;  tobacco  for  sheep  wash,  subject  to  itt 
^ing  rendered  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  to  sucn  regulations  as  the 
fovernor  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe  in  that  behalf. 

The  duties  charged  upon  the  subjoined  articles  previous  to  the  passage  of  thli 
•ct  have  been  reduced  as  follows  : — 

Ale,  beer,  cider,  and  perry,  in  wood,  the  galloo,  6d.;  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  perrj, 
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in  bottle,  the  galloD,  Is.;  cigars  and  snuff,  the  ponnd,  3s.;  ooflee,  chicory,  tfti 
chocolate,  the  ponnd,  2d.;  iron,  rod,  bar,  bolt,  hoop,  and  sheet,  not  otherwin 
manufactared,  the  cwt.,  Is.;  salt,  the  cwt,  Is.;  spirits,  and  strong  water  of  CTery 
kind,  sweetened  or  otherwise,  of  any  strength  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  prool 
by  Sjke's  hydrometer,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength  than  tin 
strength  of  proof,  the  gallon,  8s.;  sogar,  raw  and  refined,  of  all  kinds,  and  treacle 
Aod  molasses,  the  ponnd,  ^d.;  tea,  the  pound,  3d.;  tobacco,  the  pound.  Is.  34^ 
^ine,  in  wood  and  bottle,  containing  less  than  25  per  cenl  of  alcohol  of  a  speciii 
gravity  of  825  at  temperature  of  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  gallon.  3s.;  wood  d 
all  kinds,  not  manufactured  into  furniture,  the  cubic  foot,  2d.;  boots  and  shoo^ 
hats,  apparel  of  all  kinds,  and  all  materials  for  making  apparel,  jewelry,  cntlery 
docks,  watches,  and  patent  ware,  and  all  silks,  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  raaim 
fact u res,  (except  corn  and  gunny  bags,  and  woolpacks,)  sperm,  stearine,  and  wu 
candles,  (measuring  outside  the  packnges,)  the  cubic  foot,  3s.;  all  other  goods 
wares,  and  merchandise,  (measuring  outside  the  packages,)  the  cubic  foot.  Is.;  oi 
at  the  option  of  the  principal  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of  entry  at  which  tin 
same  shall  be  imported,  the  cwt.,  2s. 

A  drawback  of  the  whole  of  such  duties  is  allowed  for  wines  intended  for  the 
consumption  of  the  officers  of  her  Majesty *8  troops  serving  in  that  colony,  and  ol 
the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  navy  serving  on  board  any  of  her  Majesty's  ships  in 
the  seas  adjoining  thereto. 

DAAIAGE  OH  MOUSSES. 

Umitbd  Statks  TsxASirxT  DsPAKTinEHT,  January  15, 1S5BL 
Sir  : — You  are  informed  that  so  much  of  the  407th  section  of  the  General 
Begulations,  which  relates  to  the  allowance  for  damage  on  molasses,  souring  on 
the  voyage,  is  hereby  repealed  ;  and  that  molasses  will  hereafter  be  embraced 
in  the  list  of  articles  required  by  404th  section  of  said  regulations,  to  be  sob 
mitted  to  thU  Department,  for  authority  for  allowance  for  damage  by  soaring  <n 
the  voyage.  The  importers  must  furnish  satisfactory  proof  that  the  molassei 
when  shipped,  was  sweet,  and  became  sour  during  the  voyage  of  importation 
and,  also,  the  relative  market  value  of  sweet  and  sour  molasses  at  the  date  oi 
shipment ;  which  proof  will  be  submitted  by  you  to  the  Department  with  yooi 
report  of  facts.    I  am,  very  respectfully, 

nOWELL  COBB,  Sccronry  of  tho  Treasury. 
A.  W.  AuBTCf,  Esq.,  Collector,  &o.,  Boatoa,  Maai. 

REGULATIOIVS  OF  TOBACCO  AlAlSUFACTUREaS  Iff  VIRGIffIA  AffD  NORTH  CAR0U9A 

The  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  tobacco  manufacturers  met  in  conventioo  a1 
Richmond,  in  the  forepart  of  December,  1857,  and  adopted  resolutions  thftl 
Agents  for  the  sale  of  manufUctured  tobacco  shall,  after  the  first  of  July,  1858 
limit  their  credits  to  four  months ;  shall  make  no  allowance  from  the  actVA 
weights  of  tobacco ;  shall  state  the  names  of  purchasers,  and  agents  shall  doI 
deal  in  manufactured  tobacco  on  their  own  account,  or  have  any  interventioi 
with  brokers.  It  was  also  resolved  to  petition  Congress  to  make  it  felony  foi 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  of  tobacco  in  any  one  State  to  use  the  name  o 
any  ^her  manufacturer,  or  the  name  of  any  other  State,  or  any  other  town  oi 
district  in  another  State,  in  branding  their  tobacco. 

SALE  OF  FRUITS  AffD  VEGETABLES  Iff  PHIUDELPHIA. 

The  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  recently  pMm 
an  ordinance  to  r^ulate  the  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  that  city,  the  pria 
cipal  portion  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

*^  It  shall  not  be  lanrAil  for  any  person  to  sell  within  the  limits  of  the  said  til; 
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ny  potatoes,  tomatoes,  peaches,  pears,  pHims,  apples,  or  'other  fmSts  or  ve^ 
tibf^  reqairiDg  roeasarement  by  any  other  measure  than  the  bashel  and  its 
dlFtsions ;  aud  each  bashel  of  white  potatoes  to  weigh  sixty  pounds  to  the  bashel, 
iod  fifty  poonds  for  sweet  potatoes  to  the  bashel,  and  for  each  and  every  salt 
bereafter  made  by  the  basket,  or  by  any  other  measare  or  measares  than  thoat 
berein  designated,  the  person  or  persons  making  the  same  shall  forfeit  and  f>ay 
the  sum  of  five  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  suit  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Philir 
delpbia,  in  like  manner  as  similar  amoants  are  now  recoverable  by  law,  one-half 
to  be  paid  into  the  city  treasurer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  person  or  persons 
proaecating  for  the  same.'* 


JOURNAL    OF    INSURANCE. 

MARI!VB  IlfSURAIVCE— QEIIBRAL  AUD  PARTfCULAR  AVERAGE. 

We  herewith  publish  the  synopsis  of  two  cases,  under  the  above  title  of  law, 

that  were  recently  tried  and  decided  before  the  Queen's  Bench,  England.    Lord 

Campbell,  Chief  Justice.    We  make  use  of  the  report  in  the  Canada  Insuranet 

Gazette,  which  is  evidently  copied  from  an  English  journal.    The  cases  are  closely 

eonoected,  and  elucidate  an  important  principle.    In  both  the  same  question  aroaa^ 

nnder  very  similar  but  distinguishable  circumstances,  as  to  what  losses  are  sal^ 

Ject  to  general  average,  t.  e.,  to  proportionable  contribution  and  compensation 

&om  the  parties  interested  in  the  ship  and  cargo  jointly ;  and  what  belongs  to 

{Mtrticular  average  alone,  i.  f.,  are  "subjects  of  compensation  from  that  one  or 

inore  of  the  above  interests  alone  for  whose  exclusive  benefit  the  expense  of 

Uaking  good  the  loss  was  incurred  : — 

In  Jttb,  V.  Langtim,  26  L.  J.  97,  Q.  B.,  the  defendant  had  underwritten  a 
policy  of  insurance  on  a  ship  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  owner.  While  the  policy 
'Was  in  force  the  ship  met  with  an  accident  and  went  ashore.  Consequently  li 
%>ecame  necessary  to  discharge  the  cargo,  which  was  done ;  and  subsequently  the 
teasel  was  got  off  and  taken  back  to  port,  and  repaired  at  considerable  cost  Id 
the  meantime  the  cargo  had  been  forwarded  to  its  destination  by  another  ship ; 
bat  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  taken  to  have 
1>eea  so  forwarded  by  the  ship  in  question.  The  question  for  the  Court  on  these 
material  facts  was,  whether  tne  defendant  was  bound  to  contribute  to  the  above 
Specified  cost  as  incurred  for  damages  within  the  policy  on  the  ship^  or  whether 
lie  was  entitled  to  claim  an  abatement  on  the  principle  that  such  costs  were  in- 
carred  jointly  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  therefore  properly 
mpportionable  as  general  average  between  the  parties  liable  on  these  distinct  i»> 
terests. 

The  Court  held  that  the  loss  was  one  falling  under  particular  average,  and 

lielooging  exclusively  to  the  owners  and  underwriters  of  the  ship,  and  that  it  was 

^ot  to  be  apportioned  between  the  latter  and  the  persons  interested  in  the  cargo. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  cargo  was  dischargea  the  loss  was  one  of  general 

mverage ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cargo  was  discharged  the  subsequent  expenses  io^' 

carred  in  making  a  channel  for  the  ship  and  tugging  her  to  Liverpool,  where  she 

iras  repaired,  were  for  the  benefit  exclusively  of  the  ship,  as  much  as  the  repairs 

ivhich  were  admitted  to  be  so.     Bui  the  Court,  in  laying  down  the  doctrine,  stated 

that  they  did  so  because,  according  to  the  special  facts,  it  did  not  appear  to  be 

for  the  benefit  of  the  cargo  that  the  ship  should  be  got  off  and  repaired.     Bat 

Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  in  delivering  the  iudgment  of  the  Court,  said  : — "  We  do 

not  say  that  there  may  not  be  a  cose  where,  after  a  fortuitous  stranding  of  the 

ship  and  the  cargo  has  been  unloaded,  expenses  voluntarily  incurred  by  the  owner 

of  the  ship  to  get  her  off,  and  to  enable  her  to  complete  the  voyage,  whereby  the 

cargo,  which  otherwise  must  have  perished,  is  carried  to  its  destination,  may  be 

general  average,  as  the  stranding  of  a  ship  with  a  perishable  cargo  on  a  dewri 
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islaod  ID  a  distant  region  of  the  globe.    Bat  in  the  prewnt  case  the  owner 
the  ship,  after  the  cargo  was  discharged,  appears  to  as  to  have  done  nothing  i 
cept  in  the  discharge  of  his  ordinary  datv  as  owner,  and  for  the  exclosiTe  beae 
of  the  ship/'  ^ 

.  J°  ^oran  v.  Jones,  29  L.  T.  Rep.  86,  the  facts  were  very  similar.  The  pU 
tiff  was  owner  of  the  ship,  and  had  insured  freight  on  a  policy  anderwritten  i 
the  defendant.  The  ship  had  incurred  damage,  and  part  of  the  cargo  had  be 
consequently  removed  in  order  to  allow  of  repairs,  and  when  they  were  compkt 
the  unship^  part  of  the  cargo  was  again  shipped.  The  distinguished  poi 
between  this  part  of  the  case  and  the  preceding  case  appears  to  have  been  in  t 
fact,  or  inference  drawn  by  the  Court,  that  the  cargo  had  never  been  actoa 
out  of  the  custody  of  the  master  of  the  ship,  and  that  therefore  the  repairs  mb 
queotly  to  the  removal  must  be  considered  as  having  been  made  as  much  for  1 
bene6t  of  the  cargo  as  for  that  of  the  ship.  The  Court  held  the  case  to  be  o 
of  general  average,  in  which  the  loss  must  be  duly  apportion^]  between  all  t 
respective  interests,  viz.,  ship,  cargo,  and  freight  The  Court  said  :— "  In  Job 
Langton  we  considered  that  the  goods  had  been  saved  by  a  distinct  and  co 
pleted  operation,  and  that  afterwards  a  new  operation  b^^n  which  could  not 
properly  distinguished  from  the  repairs  done  to  the  ship,  in  order  to  enable  1 
to  pursue  the  voyage.  But  in  the  case  on  which  we  have  now  to  adiudicate  1 
goodp  were  put  into  a  lighter  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  along  with  the  mater! 
of  the  ship  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  they  remained  in  the  custody  and  om 
the  control  of  the  master  till  the  ship  was  repaired,  when  they  were  reloaded 
the  ship  and  carried  forward,  without  the  interference  of  the  owners  of  the  goo 
to  their  destined  port." 

PATMSIST  Oil  DIVIDBHDS  BT  IHSURAffCB  GOMPAlVISS  III  CAVADA. 

We  g^ve  below  the  substance  of  an  act  relating  to  all  the  insurance  coropan 
of  Canada.  Its  principle  feature  is  that  no  dividend  or  bonus  be  declared 
paid,  unless  from  the  surplus  earnings  or  profits  arising  or  made  from  the  boaw 
of  such  companies,  over  and  above  their  paid-up  capital : — 

"  If  the  managers,  directors,  or  trustees  of  any  fire,  life,  marine,  or  other 
turance  company,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Canada,  or  of  Upper  Cam 
or  Lower  Canada,  shall  declare  and  pay  any  dividend  or  bonus,  out  of  the  pa 
op  capital  of  said  company,  or  when  the  company  is  insolvent,  or  which  woi 
render  it  insolvent,  or  which  would  diminish  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  an 
managers,  directors,  or  trustees  who  may  be  present  when  such  dividend  or  boi 
•hall  have  been  declared,  and  which  said  dividend  shall  be  paid,  shall  be  join' 
and  severally  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  company  then  existing,  and  for 
tiiat  shall  be  thereafter  contracted  while  they  shall  respectively  continue  in  offic 
provided  always  that  if  any  of  such  managers,  directors,  or  trustees,  shall  objc 
to  the  declaration  of  such  dividend  or  bonus,  or  to  the  payment  of  the  same,  a 
•hall  at  any  time  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  payment  thereof,  file  a  wriU 
statement  of  such  objections  in  the  office  of  the  company,  and  also  in  the  regis! 
office  of  the  city,  town,  or  county  where  such  company  is  situated,  such  manage 
directors,  or  trustees  shall  be  exempt  from  such  liability." 

PHfLAOELPHfA  INSURANCB  COMPARIES. 

We  give  a  list  of  the  Philadelphia  Insurance  Companies,  which  specifies  \ 
date  of  the  organization  of  each,  its  authorized  capital,  subscribed  capital,  pa 
up  capital,  and  assets,  deriving  it  from  a  table  in  the  New  York  Innarm 
Monitor,  prepared  in  September,  1857,  by  its  editor,  who  remarks,  that  "  in  \ 
absence  of  any  official  returns  from  Philadelphia  companies,  we  give  the  amoi 
of  paid-up  capital  or  assets  as  stated  by  the  several  companies  on  inqairing 
Iheir  offices."    We  omit  a  column  of  his  table  which  specifies  the  "  kind  of  \n 
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dono  "  by  each  eompanj,  w  thie  is  ^nerallj  indicated  by  the  name  of  tb« 
pany ;  but  we  ha,vB  compiled  Trom  the  column,  a  suramarjr,  y\z. : — The  whole 
her  of  compaoiw  cnamerated  is  49,  Kod  Uicy  are  thus  classified  :— Piro, 
hM,  tkod  InlsDd,  22 ;  Fire  oa\j,  14  ;  Mrc.  l"iiMiri;;'i  only,  2,  (the  first  two  in 
!kt ;)  Fire  aod  Ute,  1 ;  Fire  and  [,i  <■■  iiu.^-U  I  1''irc  and  Lilb,  Marine  and 
nd,  1  ;  Ult,  Trast,  and  Annaitiea.  3;  Lir>  Krurrmn,  2  Marine  and  Inland. 
9Wh  of  which  is  of  the  ■'  Mutual  "  clasa.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  n  few 
4et  Hatul  Fire  Companies  doing  a  limited  local  bosiness  in  insunuiCA  od 
Sogt:-. 


Hub*  etOoaftaj. 

Philadelphia  C-mtniiuiiunthip 

Huluitl   AfBuriuice  (Jiimpinj 

Imurai.ci'  OamfMn;  of  Korlb  America. 
InsunDCfl  Company  of  Sluts  of  Ftno,.. 
Uuiou  .MutORl  IiisurauOB   Company.... 


a  Oompaay.. 


jK  Com  pony. 


Penn.  Oo.  Iri.^i.rHi,, 
HeDiujWaiiiiJ  Fiit 
American  Mutual 
County  i-'r'   '■ 

Delaware  ^     ■  

Franklin    .  .   aurance  Cjir,|i:my 

Spring  Q a rdtn  ,  .  i',>iii[iiiQy. 

Girard  l„i.  (  ..■■>-  ...,I1'  C=.  . . . 
Columhij  Miili.iil  in^urawe  Cmpuny. . 
Brhuice  Mutuul  Inauranco  Cmnpany.. . 
Penn«ylvaoLa  Mutual  Life  Enauranca  Oo. 

Philadvlnhin  Pirc  and  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Mercanlile  Mnina! 

American  Life  Insurance  Md  T.  Co. . . 
U.  3tatea  yfuliisurancf,  A.andTr.Co. 

PWIadHlpliii,  I.i-iirance  Compmy 

Jndepi:mli!'it  UiiLial  Insurance  Co 

J£qiiL<sbl4^  Muliiul  iiHurunci' Cuinpany.. 
Girard  Fire  and  Marine  luauraucs  Co . , 

Oommereial  MatuaL 

fJonimoiia'callh  Insurance  Company., , . 

Auiliiocite  Jnsurrincu  Company 

Hope  MuLual.  _   ., 

^eatem  InauroncB  Company JOO.OOO 

Phil*.  Muiunl  Fire  atid  Uve  Stock. 

Herclianta'  Liauraneo  Company 

Uechanica' Inaurwnce  Company 

Herchaota' and  Mechanica'. 

Parmera'  and  Mf cbuoicii' 

Manufacturers'   

Albnlio  Mutual 

Exchange  Uutual 

C'lnaolidated  

JeSeraon  Pire..,, 

Great  Wbi.  tern 

Continental         

Howard  Fire  and  Marine 

Quaker  City  Fire  and  Marioe 

Fame  Fire. 

City  Fire 

KeiiaiogtiiD  MuL  Fire  and  Mar.  IrM.  Co. 
Neptune  Insurance  Company 


PaW.«f 

•600,000 

1300,000 

»94 1,688 

aoo.or-o 

(00.000 

800,000 

300.000 

120,000 

120,000 

S77.OO0 

271,000 

ST5,000 

fttMJ.UOO 

600,000 

600,000 

400,000 

800  000 

100,000 

100.000 

100.UO0 

100,000 

•ftn,84B 

<00,000 

400,000 

•i.BUO.OO0 

iOO.OlM) 

1*0.000 

140,000 

800,000 

800,000 

800,000 

1 10.000 

800,000 

178,000 

•218.97! 
*ttOO,000 

800.000 

100,000 

•164.000 

800,000 

•377,J89 

600,000 

100.000 

260,000 

560,000 

•1,240.8£» 

SOO.OOO 

200,000 

800.000 

800,000 

2a0,lHHl 

S60,(K0 

£80,000 

800,000 

100,000 

40,000 

eoo,ono 

600.000 

200.O00 

200,000 

400,000 

100.000 

e>io.ooo 

168,000 

iuo.ooo 

16(1,000 

160,000 

800,000 

100.000 

100.000 

400,000 

200.000 

150.000 

100,U00 

lOO/HIO 

ioo.000 

100.000 

•186.000 

I,!S0.Ono 

800.000 

800.000 

600,000 

1!8,000 

126,000 

600,000 

800.000 

180,000 

160,000 

800.000 

200,000 

600,000 

600,000 

100,000 

800,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

800,000 

800,000 

400.000 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

10U.(M)0 

iOo,ooo 

40,000 

40,000 

800.000 

1 00.000 

100.IH)0 

600,000 

100,000 

1U0.000 
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CREDITS  Oir  MARISB  RISKS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  learn  that  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  Philadelphia  have  adopted  i 
scale  of  credits  to  be  allowed  on  marine  risks,  which  is  essentially  as  follows  >- 
On  single  risks,  "  to  or  from  ports  in  the  United  States  or  British  ProvincMj" 
the  credits  to  be  reduced  from  three  to  two  months.  "  Oat  and  home,  on  sun 
risks,"  from  four  to  three  months.  On  risks  •*  to  or  from  the  west  coast  ^ 
America,  and  to  the  Sandwich  Islands/'  or  vice  versa,  the  credit  to  be  fov 
months  instead  of  six  months.  "  Out  and  home,"  six  months  instead  of  eigb) 
months.  On  open  policies,  *•  from  all  foreign  ports  to  ports  in  the  United  Statei^' 
six  months.  On  all  inland  open  policies  a  credit  of  eight  months.  AU  opa 
policies  when  full,  to  be  closed  until  a  new  credit  be  opened.  Preminms  nnda 
350  to  be  considered  as  due  in  cash,  but  when  the  accumulated  premiums  of  an] 
one  party,  daring  any  one  month,  exceed  $50,  a  credit  of  two  months  may  b 
allowed.  All  premiums  to  be  settled,  according  to  contract,  before  the  delivei] 
,  of  the  policy.  Premiums  for  time  risks,  for  one  year  on  vessels,  to  be  settled  b] 
two  notes— one-half  the  amount  at  six  months,  and  the  other  half  at  twdti 
months ;  and  in  case  of  non-payment  at  maturity  of  the  first  note  falling  doe 
then  the  policy  thereafter  to  be  void  and  of  no  force.  The  same  rule  to  be  ap 
plied  to  all  risks  of  shorter  periods  than  twelve  months. 
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EXTBRSIVE  USE  OF  POSTAGE  8TANPS  AND  STAMPED  ElflTELOPS. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  fa 
1857,  wc  learn  how  extensive  has  become  the  use  of  postage  stamps  and  stamps 
envelops.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1857,  the  gross  revenue  (ei 
elusive  of  $700,000  from  government  for  franked  matter)  was  $7,353,951  76 ;  0 
which  85,447,764  51,  or  somewhat  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  wen 
from  "  stamps  sold  " — this  item  including  stamped  envelops.  The  receipts  firM 
"  letter  postage  "  were  8983,207  24.  The  expenses  during  the  same  year  fa 
postage  stamps  amounted  to  830,638  80,  and  for  stamped  envelops,  863,597  74. 

From  another  source  we  have  the  subjoined  statistics,  which  have  the  appeal 
ance  of  authenticity.  According  to  this  account,  the  number  and  value  0 
•stamps  contracted  for  by  the  Post-office  Department  from  January  1  to  Septen 
ber  30, 1857,  were  as  follows  : — 

January  1  to  March  81 46.666,996  stamps,  equal  to  |1«229.774  9 

April  I  to  June  80 40.659.760      •*  -  1,122,886  11 

July  1  to  September  80 44  909,416       "  "  1,248,224  tl 

Or,  in  all,  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  stamps,  equal  to  three  milUa 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

MAILS  FOR  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  (PACfFIC  SLOPE.) 

We  are  requested  by  the  Post-office  Department  to  direct  public  attentioii  t 
the  arrangement  made  in  January.  1857,  for  dispatching  a  regular  monthly  giil 
to  8an  Jose  de  Guatemala,  La  Union,  Acajulta,  Realejo,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  to 
Punta  Arenas,  seaports  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  Central  America.    Tlib  naU  I 
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made  ap  and  dispatched  by  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  post-offices,  by  the 
Califoruia  mail  steamers  of  5th  of  each  month,  and  is  forwarded  from  Panama, 
New  Granada,  to  destination,  by  the  steamship  Oolambus.  belonging  to  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  Company.  In  addition  to  the  seaports  above  named,  letters  may 
be  forwanled  by  this  mail  to  the  following  inland  towns  in  Central  America,  yiz., 
Esqaiutla,  La  Antigua,  Guatemala,  Quesaltennngo,  and  other  places  in  Guate- 
mala  on  the  Pacific  slope  i)f  the  republic ;  San  Miguel,  San  Vicente,  Cojutepeque^ 
SoDsonale,  San  Salvador,  and  other  places  in  Salvador  on  the  Pacific  slope ; 
Amapala,  (Isla  de  Tigre,)  and  Comayaqua,  in  Honduras ;  Chinandega,  Leon, 
Maoftguo,  Masaya,  Virgin  Bay,  Rivas,  Granada,  &c.,  in  Nicaragua  ;  San  Jos^ 
de  Costa  Rica,  Rica,  Cartago,  Alajucla,  Hercdia,  Esparsa,  San  Mateo,  Atenasi 
tc^  in  Costa  Rica.  The  United  States  postage  must,  in  all  cases,  be  prepaid  in 
this  country,  which  is  10  cents  the  single  letter  when  the  distance  from  mailing 
office  to  place  of  destination  is  under  2,500  miles,  and  20  cents  when  the  distance 
is  over  2,600  miles. 

RATES  OF  POSTAGE  TO  AUSTRIA,  ETC.,  VIA  FRAIVCE. 

A  new  postal  convention  was  concluded  between  the  governments  of  France 
And  Austria  on  the  3d  of  September,  1857,  by  which  certain  changes  have  re- 
Raited  in  the  rates  of  postage  upon  correspondence  exchanged  by  the  way  of 
Prance,  between  the  United  States  and  Austria  and  the  countries  to  which  Au9- 
a  serves  as  an  intermediate  point.  The  rates  to  be  levied  in  the  United  States 
and  after  the  1st  of  February,  1858,  npou  letters  addressed  to  the  following 
coautrii^  and  places,  by  French  mail,  will  be  as  follows : — 

Austria  and  its  States,  and  the  city  of  Belgrade,  31  cents  the  sitgle  rate  of 
^  ounce  or  under,  prepayment  optional,  being  in  full  to  destination. 

Moi  iavia,  Ionian  Islands,  Adrianople,  Seres,  Sophia,  Riistchuck,  Antivari, 
6cio,  Bourghas,  Canea,  Durazzo,  lanina,  Larnica,  Prcvesa,  Sinope,  Tenedofi,  and 
Vaiona,  30  cents  the  single  rate  of  i  ounce  or  under,  prepayment  optional,  being 
in  fall  to  destination. 

Montenegro,  Servia,  (except  Belgrade,)  and  cities  in  European  Turkey,  other 
^«n  those  enumerated  above,  or  in  the  "  Tables  of  Postages  to  Foreign  Conn* 
triea,"  *il  cents  the  single  rate  of  i  ounce  or  under,  prepayment  required,  bein|^ 
^  full  to  the  Austrian  frontier  only. 

Ptrstmasters  should  note  these  changes  of  rates  upon  their  tables  of  postages 
^  foreign  countries. 

COSTEtfTS  OF  DEAD  LETTERS. 

I^c  number  of  dead  letters  containing  articles  of  value  other  than  money,  re- 
gistered and  sent  out  for  delivery  to  the  owners  during  the  six  months  ended  De- 
cember 31, 1857,  was  4,364,  the  contents  of  which  were  as  follows  : — Bills  of 
cxchanire,  drafts  und  letters  of  credit,  bonds,  notes,  checks,  orders  and  treasury 
^«^rrants,  certificates  of  deposit,  accounts  and  receipts,  which,  computed  at  their 
nominal  value,  amounted  to  $1,460,685  58.    Also,  307  deeds  and  land  titles,  72 
^ticles  of  agreement  and  policies  of  insurance,  42  certificates  of  stock,  142  pen* 
non  papers  and  land  warrants,  612  miscellaneous  articles,  and  120  daguerreotypes. 
Nearly  all  of  the  above  letters,  with  their  contents,  were  delivered  to  their  pro- 
pyl* owners.    A  very  large  proportion  of  the  valuable  dead  letters  reach  the 
^^^*letter  office  through  the  fault  of  the  writers — either  on  account  of  misdi* 
'^^ion,  illegible  writing,  or  neglect  to  prepay  the  postage. 
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POST-OFFrCES  Iff  ONTONAGOBT  COrSTT,  UPPER  MrCHIOAV. 

The  OotonagoD  Mtn^r  has  pablished  a  Btatement  which  will  be  of  service  to 
those  who  have  correspondeoce  with  the  Lake  Superior  copper  regions,  and 
which  we  copy,  with  some  verbal  alterations,  as  follows : — 

There  are  five  post-offices  in  the  county  of  Ontonagon,  Michigan,  viz  ,  OntoO' 
agon,  Minnesota  Mine,  Adventure,  Algonquin,  and  Pewabic.  Mail  matter  for 
these  should  be  sent  by  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  between  which  place  and  OntonagOD 
there  is  a  semi-weekly  mail.  Mail  matters  for  Marquette,  Michigan,  should  nol 
come  by  this  route,  as  that  village  is  some  130  miles  from  Ontonagon,  on  an  ei^ 
tirely  different  route.  By  some  blunder  of  the  postmasters  below,  much  of  our 
(Ontonagon)  mail  matter,  during  the  earlier  part  cf  the  present  season,  (1857^ 
was  sent  by  way  of  Superior,  wnich  is  some  200  miles  from  Ontonagon  by  land, 
without  even  a  good  trail  between  the  points.  Several  bags  of  mail  matter  for 
this  district  were  left  at  La  Pointe.  on  a  late  trip,  which  might  have  been  hen 
five  or  six  weeks  previously  had  they  been  sent  by  the  proper  roate. 
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THE  GROOMSPORT  NEW  UFE-BOAT. 

The  Belfast  (Ireland)  Mercantile  Journal  gives  a  descriptive  account  of  a 
life-boat,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  navigators.  Captain  Forbes, 
the  nautical  philanthropist  of  Boston,  should  look  into  the  matter,  and  if  found 
to  possess  the  qualities  attributed  to  it,  the  subject  should  be  laid  before  Congrea 
as  soon  as  practicable.     We  copy  from  the  Journal : — 

We  are  glad  to  understand  that  the  Royal  National  Life-boat  Institution- has 
deputed  its  inspector  of  life-boats,  Capt.  Ward,  R.  N..  to  visit  this  neighborhood^ 
and  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  our  town  authorities  and  the  resident 
gentry  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  has  offered  to  station  here  an  excellent  new 
life- boat,  together  with  a  transporting  carriage,  provided  the  inhabitants  of  Bd- 
fast  and  its  neighborhood  will  contribute  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  for  their  reception,  and  raise  in  annual  subscriptions  from  £20  to  £30 
towards  the  permanent  and  efficient  maintenance  of  the  life-boat  establishment 
The  character  and  peculiar  qualities  of  the  life-boats  now  built  for  this  valuable 
institution  are  well  known,  for  hardly  a  week  passes  in  which  one  does  not  see 
some  record  of  their  services  in  saving  the  lives  of  poor  shipwrecked  sailors :  in- 
deed, the  testimony  in  their  favor  from  all  ^arts  of  the  coast  is  almost  universal 
We  will  name  a  few  of  their  remarkable  qualities.  Although  unusually  difficnll 
to  be  capsized  from  their  peculiar  build,  yet,  in  the  event  of  such  an  accident, 
they  have  the  power  of  immediately  righting  thenoselves  again.  They  also  sel^ 
eject  the  sea  they  may  ship  in  a  few  seconds,  through  relieving  tubes  in  theii 
flooring ;  they  row  well  against  a  heavy  s^'a  and  wind,  and  their  inertia  (or  Um 
force  en  them)  is  so  great  that  they  shoot  ahead  in  circumstances  when  ordinal^ 
life-boats  would  be  thrown  back  considerably.  Each  life-boat  of  the  institutioo 
has  a  coxswain  or  master  attached  to  her,  at  a  salary  of  £8  a  year ;  a  Volnnteei 
crew,  who  are  paid  either  5s.  or  3s.  a  man,  according  to  the  weather ;  eveij 
quarter  they  are  required  to  go  afloat  in  the  life-boat  for  exercise.  Such  is  tlif 
new  class  of  life-boats  of  the  Royal  National  Life-boat  Institution,  and  the  modi 
of  its  manning  them.  We  believe  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  this  town  in  com 
plyinjr  with  the  terms  of  the  society.  Indeed,  we  can  safely  say  that,  with  oi^ 
nary  diligence,  the  whole  cost  of  a  life-boat  station  might  be  readily  raised  sti 
Belfast  and  its  vicinity.  The  society  has  recently  placed  such  life-boats  at  New- 
castle.  Drogheda,  Skerries,  Arklow,  Wicklow,  Youghal,  Carlow,  and  Westport 
at  a  cost,  including  expenses  of  transporting  carriages  and  other  charges,  • 
nearly  £3,000. 
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WIRE  RfOOIVO  FOR  SHIPS. 

We  were  not  aware,  aotil  we  read  (in  the  Liverpool  Courier)  that  three  fourths 
of  all  the  ships  dow  fitted  out  of  Liverpool  are  rigged  with  wire  rope.  It  is  de- 
Kribed  as  a  fourth  less  in  weight,  and  Dot  one- half  the  balk  of  that  made  of 
bemp,  and  the  cost  is  also  25  per  cent  less.  It  is  much  less  sasceptib^e  than  hemp 
of  atmospheric  changes,  and  it  is  predicted  that  in  a  few  jears  it  will  superse^le 
hemp  for  standing  riggpng.  A  trial  of  wire,  hemp,  and  Manilla  ropes  was 
Rceatly  madv  at  the  King's  Dock,  Liverpool.  The  straining  tests  showed 
the  immense  saperiority  of  wire  rope  over  that  made  even  of  the  best  fibrous  ma- 
terial. The  testing  of  the  hempen  ropes  proved  the  strength  of  Manilla  to  be 
far  aaperior  to  Russian  hemp,  taking  many  of  the  merchants,  ship-masters,  and 
i^ers  present  by  surprise,  as  a  different  opinion  had  been  entertained  by  many 
of  the  gentlemen  present 

IMPROVED    ANCHORS. 

Smithes  improved  anchors  have  two  shanks,  which  come  together  at  one  end 
to  receive  a  single  stock.  The  two  shanks  beyond  the  stock  are  inclined  to  each 
other,  and  at  their  outer  ends,  or  crowns,  they  are  connected  by  a  crown-plate, 
which  has  axes,  or  necks,  formed  at  the  two  ends  thereof.  The  axes,  or  necks,  on 
the  crown-plate  pass  through  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  shanks,  in  such  manner  as 
to  turn  freely  therein,  and  they  are  retained  by  keys,  or  split  cotters,  from  coming 
out  of  the  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  shanks.  The  arms,  with  the  palms  or  flukes 
thereto,  are  fixed  on  square  parts  formed  on  the  necks,  or  axes,  of  the  crown-plate, 
*nd  they  move  between  forked  ends  in  the  ends  of  the  shanks.  The  crown-plate, 
by  entering  the  ground,  adds  materially  to  the  holding  powers  of  the  two  flukes, 
which  are,  for  the  time  being,  holding. 

UGHTHOUSES  ON  THE  RIVER  AND  GULF  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE. 
'^SBMAir  Hunt,  Bditor  of  the  MerchanU*  Magazine  and.Commereial  Reviev:'^ 

Dbpartmbkt  of  Public  Works,  Tosokto,  C.  W.,  January  l.\  1856. 

8m : — I  am  directed  to  transm.t  to  you  copies  of  a  printed  document  contain- 
^S  information  respecting  several  lighthouses  lately  erected  under  this  depart* 
Oient  in  the  Biver  and  Qulf  ot  St.  Lawrence,  the  first  lighting  of  which  will  take 
place  as  in  the  memoranda.  By  the  aid  of  these  lights  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
^-^^wrence  route  will  be  importantly  facilitated.  Further  improvements  of  a 
^^xnilar  nature  are  contemplated,  of  the  completion  of  which  you  shall  be  duly 
'K^tified.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

TUOMAS  A.  BEOLET,  Secretary. 
SCHEDULE   OF   LIOHTnOUSES. 

Belle  Iblb  Lionr  at  the  extreme  Southwest  point  of  the  island  at  the  eastern 
Entrance  of  the  Strait  separating  Labrador  from  New  Foundland.     Lot.  51°  53', 
)on.  55°  26' ;  a  single  fixed  white  light,  visible  in  fair  weather  28  nautical  miles, 
^ing  470  feet  above  high  water.     It  will  be  lighted  March  15th,  1858. 

Point  Amour  Light  on  the  Labrador  coast,  Southeast  point  of  Forteau  Bay. 
lAt.  51°  27'  30",  Ion.  66°  63'  40"  155  feet  above  high  water,  visible  18i  nautical 
miles;  will  be  lighted  April  1st.  1858. 

Anticosti  Light,  on  the  extreme  West  point  of  Anticosti  Island,  lat.  49°  62* 
^*\  Ion.  64°  36'.  112  feet  above  high  water,  visible  16  nauiical  miles ;  will  be 
%hted  on  March  16th,  1868. 
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Cape  Rczikr  Lianr,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  Oape,  on  the  e&st  coast  ol 
Gaspe,  lat.  48°  51'  Ion.  64°  15',  136  feet  above  high  water,  visible  16f  oautioi] 
miles ;  will  be  lighted  March  15.  1858. 

On  and  after  September  Irt,  1858.  signals  at  short  interrals  will  be  giveo  a 
or  near  each  of  the  above  lights  by  a  fog  whistle  in  fogs  and  soow  storms,  or  b) 
a  nine  pounder  fired  every  hour. 

BARRATARIi  AND  TIMBALLIER  LIGHTHOUSES,  LOUISIAVA. 

BARRATARIA   LIGBTHOUSS. 

A  fixed  white  light  of  the  fonrth  order  ca tad iop trie  of  the  system  of  Fre^nd, 
bas  been  exhibited  from  the  octagonal  tower  recently  erected  inside  of  Fort  lir 
ingston,  on  the  Isle  Grand  Terre,  at  the  cust  side  of  the  entrance  to  Barratarii 
Bay,  Louisiana.  The  tower  is  built  of  brick,  55  feet  high,  and  white-washed. 
The  focal  plane  of  the  light  is  60  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
light  should  be  visible,  in  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere.  13  nautical  miia 
from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  15  feet  above  the  water.  Approximate  position — Lat 
29°  16'  44"  North.    Lon.  89°  54'  30"  West  of  Greenwich. 

TIMBAI.I.IER   LI  OUTHOUSE. 

A  fixed  white  light  of  the  fourth  order  catadioptric  of  the  system  of  Frcsnd, 
has  been  exhibited  from  the  octagonal  white  tower,  recently  erected  on  the  weal 
side  of  the  Grand  Pass  of  Tiniballier.  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  Louisiana.  The 
tower  is  built  of  brick,  55  feet  high,  and  white-washed.  The  focal  plane  of  thf 
light  is  60  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  light  should  be  visible  13 
nautical  miles,  in  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  15 
feet  above  the  water.  Approximate  position — Lat.  29°  04'  North.  Lon.  90* 
16'  30"  West  of  Greenwich.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

W.  n.  STEVENS,  iBBpcctor  of  Ninth  L.  IL  DUtriet 
Galveston,  Tkzas,  December  7, 1857. 

CAPE  ROMAIBT  AND  CHARLESTON,  (80CTH  CAROLIIVAi)  LIGHTS. 

REVOLVING   LIGHT   AT   CAPE    ROMAIN,   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

In  conformity  to  the  notice  published  in  a  former  unmber  of  the  MerckanU^ 
Magazine^  the  tixed  light  exhibited  from  the  old  tower  at  Cape  Romain  was,  ot 
the  night  of  the  first  instant,  discontinued,  and  a  revolving  light  showing  a  brigiit 
flash  every  minute  was  exhibited  from  the  tower  recently  erected  at  that  placft 
The  illuminoting  afpparatus  is  catadioptric  of  the  first  order  of  the  system  ofl 
Fresnel.  The  new  tower  is  octagonal  in  plan,  150  feet  in  height,  and  is  built  of 
dark  redish-grcy  brick.  The  light  from  this  tower  should  be  seen,  under  ordinaiy 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  15  feet  above  the  water,  abost 
23  nautical  miles,  or  17  nautical  miles  outside  of  the  dangerous  shoals  off  Gape 
Romain.  This  light  station  will  be  readily  known  during  daylight,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  towers,  the  old  one  (65  feet  high)  being  painted  with  red  and 
white  horizontal  bands,  and  the  new  tower,  (150  feet  high,)  from  which  the  light 
will  be  exhibited,  being  of  the  natural  color  of  the  brick,  and  lantern  painted 
black.  The  approximate  position  of  Cape  Romain  Lighthouse  is : — Latitada 
33<»  01'  04"  north,  longitude  79°  17'  05"  west. 

CHARLESTON   MAIN  LIGHT — FIXED   LIGHT. 

In  conformity  to  the  same  notice,  the  revolving  li^ht  exhibited  from  tte 
Charleston  main  light-tower  was  on  the  first  instant  discontinued,  and  a  fixed 
light  exhibited  from  an  elevation  of  133  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  aet. 
The  illuminating  apparatus  is  catadioptric,  and  of  the  second  order  of  the  syston 
of  Fresnel.  The  tower  is  built  of  brick,  whitewashed,  and  is  110  feet  high. '  Thi 
light  will  have  a  focal  plane  of  133  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and 
should  be  seen  under  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  deck  of  a  Tesnl 
15  feet  above  the  water,  about  20  nautical  miles.    The  beacon  light,  placed  il 
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ID  deratioD  of  50  feet,  id  front,  in  range  with  the  main  light,  gives  the  line  of 
test  water  acroes  the  bar.  Approximate  position  of  the  Charleston  main  light : — 
LaUtude  32«  41'  55"  north,  longitude  79<»  52'  29"  west.  By  order  of  the  Light- 
hoime  Board, 

^  THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  Seerotarj. 

numa  DcpAaTHBirr.  OfflM  LlfhthooM  Board,  I 
Wathrngton,  Jan.  9,  185e<.  f 

DEER  IfiUKD  TflOEOUGUFARB  UGHTHOUSE'-FIXED  WHITE  U6BT. 

k  new  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  Mark  Island,  at  the  western  entrance  of 
Deer  Island  Thoroughfare,  (Isle  au  Haut  Bay,)  Maine.  The  tower  is  built  of 
Inridr,  and  is  painted  white ;  the  lantern  is  black.  The  dwelling-house  is  of  wood, 
and  is  painted  brown.  A  brick  workroom,  painted  white,  connects  the  house 
md  tower.  The  focal  plane  of  the  light  is  25  feet  above  the  ground,  and  62  feet 
ibove  ordinary  high  water.  The  light  is  fixed,  of  the  natural  color,  and  the  il« 
hmioatin^  apparatus  is  a  lens  of  the  fouth  order  of  the  system  of  Fresnel.  The 
Mxi  shoiiid  be  visible  in  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere  twelve  nautical  miles. 
The  approximate  position  is  as  follows : — Latitude,  44^  07'  32"  N. ;  longitude, 
68^  45'  W.  from  Greenwich.  The  following  magnetic  bearings  and  distances 
have  been  taken  from  the  lighthouse : — Saddleback  Lighthouse,  S.  by  W.  f  W., 
10  miles ;  Eagle  Island  Lighthouse,  N.  by  W.  f  W.,  8  miles ;  Widow's  Island, 
tt  eastern  end  of  Fox  Island  Thoroughfare,  W.  f  N.,  6  miles ;  Indian  Narrows, 
tad  Gangway  Rock  Buoy,  E.  N.  E.,  If  miles.  The  light  will  be  lighted  for  the 
first  time  at  sunset  on  Monday,  March  1,  1858,  and  will  be  kept  burning  from 
■unset  to  sanriae  during  every  night  thereafter. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

W.  B.  FRANKLIN,  ScoroUrj. 
v^aiavBT  DaPAaTMncT,  OFnca  LionTnouaa  BoAao,  I 
Waauimotoii,  February  1,  IcSmS.  f 

UGHTHOUSE  on  new  DUN0ENfi8i}|  STRAITS  OF  FUCA,  WASHrNGTON  TERBrTORT. 

A  light  will  be  exhibited  on  and  after  the  14th  December  next  in  the  light- 
liooae  recently  erected  about  one-sixth  of  a  mile  from  the  outer  end  of  this  Spit. 
The  light  is  a  fixed  white  light  of  the  third  order  of  Fresnel,  and  elevated  100 
feet  above  mean  sea  level,  and  should  be  seen  in  clear  weather,  from  the  deck  of 
IT  sea-going  vessel,  15  nautical  or  17i  statute  miles.  The  structure  consists  of 
keeper's  dwelling  of  stone,  with  a  tower  of  brick — the  upper  half  colored  dark 
ad,  the  lower  half  white — rising  above  it,  and  surmounted  by  an  iron  lantern 

Knted  red ;  the  entire  height  being  92  feet  The  approximate  latitude  and 
gitude  and  magnetic  variation *of  the  light,  as  given  by  the  Coast  Survey,  are 
— ^latitude,  48^  11'  45"  N. ;  longitude,  123<>  07' 30"  W. ;  magnetic  variation, 
2l«  30'  B.,  August,  1852. 

A  Foo  Bell,  of  1,100  pounds,  has  also  been  placed  on  the  extreme  outer  end 
Of  the  Spit,  which  will  be  sounded  every  ten  seconds  during  foggy  or  other  thick 
Weather,  night  and  day,  from  the  same  date.  The  striking  machinery  is  in  a 
frmme  building  with  the  front  open  to  receive  the  bell,  painted  black,  raised  30 
ibet  above  the  ground  on  an  open  structure,  white-washed. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Bord, 

UABTMAN  BACnJS,  Mi^-  Tppogl  Eoff^a,  Br.  Miy). 
8av  FmAXonoo,  Cal.,  Kovember  80, 1867. 

U08TH0USB  ON  TATOOSH  ISLAND,  OFF  CAPE  FLATTERT,  WASHINGTON  TER. 

A  light  will  be  exhibited  on  and  after  the  28th  of  December  next,  in  the 

lighthouse  recently  erected  on  the  highest  part  of  this  island.    The  light  is  a 

ked  white  light  of  the  1st  order  of  Fresnel,  avid  elevated  162  feet  above  mean 

Ma  level,  and  should  be  seen  in  clear  weather,  from  the  deck  of  any  sea-going 

crenel,  19  nautical  or  22  statute  miles.    The  structure  consists  of  a  keeper's 

twilling  of  stone,  with  a  tower  of  brick,  white-washed,  rising  above  it,  and  soiv 
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moanted  by  an  Iron  lantera  painted  red  ;  the  eDtire  height  being  66  feet  Tte 
latitude  and  longitode  and  magnetic  variation  of  the  light,  as  give  by  the  Goat! 
Burvey,  are—latitude.  48^  23'  15"  N. ;  longitude,  124<>  43'  60"  W. ;  magnetic 
variation,  20°  45'  E.,  July,  1861.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

HARTMAN  BAOHB,  M^.  TopogU  Eng*fe,  Br.  MaJ. 
Ban  Fbakoibco,  Cal.,  November  20,  1857. 

LIGHTHOUSE    AT    ViLPARAISOi  (CHrU,)    SOUTH    AHERIGi. 

FIXED   LIGHT   VARIED    BT   FLASHES   ON   PLATA   ANCHA. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  through  the  Department  of 

State,  that  the  Department  of  Marine  of  the  Republic  of  Chili  has  given  notice, 

under  date  of  October  27th,  1857,  that  a  fixed  white  light,  varied  by  flashes  every 

minute,  was  exhibited  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  September,  1867,  from  the 

lighthouse  tower  erected  on  the  point  called  Playa  Ancha,  at  the  entrance  to  the 

port  of  Valparaiso,  and  about  40  feet  to  the  southward  of  the  old  lighthooae  on 

that  point.    The  illuminating  apparatus  is  catadioptric  of  the  fourth  order  o^ 

Fresnel.    The  tower  is  60  fnit  high,  round,  built  of  brick,  and  painted  white,^ 

The  top  of  the  lantern  and  ventilator  are  painted  green.    The  light  is  exbibitec^ 

fVom  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet  above  the  sea.  and  should  be  seen  in  ordina 

states  of  the  atmosphere,  at  a  distance  of  about  16  miles  from  the  deck  of  a  v( 

gel  15  feet  above  the  water :— Latitude  33°  01' 07"  south,  longitude  71** 

39"  west  of  Greenwich.     By  order  of  the  lighthouse  board, 

THORNTON  A.  JSNKINS,  Seeieteiy. 

TavABURT  DsPAKTincifT,  Office  Lishthonae  Board, )  ' 

Wiftbington,  Jan.  8,  i85t^.  f 

FLASfllRG  LIGHT  OIV  flOGSTEN,  BRED  SOUfVD. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  the  Boyal  Norweg^ju 

Marine  Department,  at  Christiana,  has  given  notice,  that  on  and  after  the  2fitb 

day  of  November,  1857,  a  light  would  be  established  on  Hogsten  Point,  Godo 

Island.  Bred  Sound.    The  light  is  fixed  with  a  flash  once  every  thi^  roinntci^ 

and  visible  from  all  points  of  the  compass  towards  the  fairway.    It  is  placed   it 

an  elevation  of  39  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  seen  id 

clear  weather,  at  a  distance  of  13  miles.    It  will  be  exhibited  from  the  lat  of 

August,  through  the  winter,  until  ths  16th  of  Alav.    The  lighthouse  is  a  circoMr 

tower,  built  of  stone,  and  colored  white.    It  stands  in  latitude  62^  28'  00"  nortl^ 

longitude  6®  1'  30"  east  of  Greenwich.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKIN.^  Secrataiy. 
Trkasorv  Drpartmbkt,  Offlee  Lighthouse  Board, ) 
WoshiDgtoD,  Jon.  4,  IdM.  f 

REV0LVI1V6  LIGHT  ON  COAiEJERA  ISLAND,  MEDITERRANEAN,  IVIZl. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  Minister  of  Marioa 
at  Madrid  has  given  notice,  that  on  and  after  the  19th  of  November,  1857.  a 
light  would  be  exhibited  from  a  lighthouse  recently  erected  on  Cape  Blanco,  the 
northeast  extremity  of  Conejera  Island,  on  the  west  coast  of  Iviza,  an  island  of 
the  Baleares  gioup.  The  light  is  a  white  revolving  light,  eclipsed  once  a  mionte, 
but  the  eclipses  are  not  total  within  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  It  is  vis- 
ible from  S.  S.  W.  f  W.  round  westerly  to  N.  E.  by  E.  f  E. ;  and,  being  at  t» 
elevation  of  292  English  feet,  should  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  m  clear 
weather  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  catadi- 
optric, of  the  second  order.  The  light-tower  is  circular,  crowned  by  a  small  tur- 
ret supporting  the  lantern,  and  of  a  yellowish  color ;  it  stands  at  nine  yards  froin 
the  edge  of  the  cliff;  in  latitude  38®  69'  47"  N.;  longitude  1<*  16' 32"  east  of 
Qreenwich.     By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  Secrettfj. 
WAsnixGTOK,  Fobmary  1, 1896L 
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ALTKRATIOI  OF  UGHT  AT  8ERA6U0  POUTT,  SEA  OF  MARMORA,  GOISTAJfTUTOPLR. 

Official  infonnatioD  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  Director  of  Lights 
for  the  Torkish  goverameDt  has  given  notice  that  after  the  25th  of  December, 
1857,  a  light,  described  as  follows,  would  be  sabstituted  for  the  fixed  light  hith- 
erto shown  at  Seraglio  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphoros,  or  Channel  of 
Constantinople.  The  new  light  is  a  fixed  light,  varied  once  a  minute  by  green 
flashes,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  short  eclipse,  and  visible  at  the  distance  of  15 
miles  from  N.  f  £.,  round  easterly  to  W.  S.  VV.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is 
catadioptric  of  the  fourth  order.  The  light-tower  is  147  English  feet  m  height, 
and  staiids  at  547  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  old  one. 

riXKD  RED  LIGHTS  AT  LEANDEB  TOWER,  B08PH0RUS,  COAST  OF  ASIA. 

Also,  that  after  the  same  date  two  harbor  lights  would  be  exhibited  from  Le- 

Aiider  Tower,  on  the  western  or  outer  edge  of  Leander  Bank,  Skutari.    The  lights 

mxe  fixed  red  lights,  and  placed  at  an  elevation  of  36  feet  above  the  water  ;  they 

tflioald  be  Tisible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  four  miles.    All  bearings  are 

magnetic.    Variation,  7^  west  in  1857.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SecreUry. 
WAurorOToai,  Janiury  SC,  1858. 

U6HT8  ON  STLT  ISUiHD,  NORTH  SEA,  COAST  OF  SLES^G. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  Danish  Royal  Navy 
I>epartment  has  given  notice,  that  on  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1858,  two 
lights  would  be  exhibited  from  lighthouses  erected  on  the  north  end  of  the  Island 
of  Sylt,  off  the  coast  of  Sleswig,  when  the  temporary  beacon  lights  hitherto 
sliown  woald  be  discontinued,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  the  beacons  will 
t>e  removed.    The  lights  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  outer  or  west- 
ernmost being  of  a  redish  color,  and  placed  at  an  elevation  of  63  English  feet 
flkbove  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water.    The  inner  light  is  72  feet  above  the 
aame  level,  and  both  are  visible  all  round  the  horizon  in  clear  weather,  at  the  re- 
spective distances  of  10  and  13  miles ;  but  in  approaching  from  the  southward, 
aioDg  the  western  shore  of  Sylt  Island,  the  inner  light  will  occasionally  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  cliffs  until  the  lights  are  nearly  in  line.    The  illuminating  appar- 
atus is  a  Fresnel  lens  of  the  fourth  order.    The  lighthouses  are  of  iron,  painted 
white,  with  red  tops ;  the  westernmost  is  28  feet,  and  the  easternmost  38  feet,  in 
height;  they  are  2,910  yards  apart,  in  an  E.  S.  E.,  S.,  and  W.  N.  W.  ^  N.  di- 
rection, and  when  in-line  lead  over  the  bar  in  a  depth  of  sixteen  English  feet  at 
low  water,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  for  Lister  Deep,  given  in  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Zihrtmaun*s  Danish  Pilot,  published  by  the  Admiralty,  pages 
438-441.     All  bearings  are  magnetic.     Variation,  17t®  west  in  1857.     By  order 
of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THOBNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SecreUry. 
WABHuroTox,  February  1, 18581 

uoflreodsB  off  the  scillt  islands. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  the  Trinity  Housoy 
f'Ondon,  has  given  notice  that  the  lighthouse  which  has  been  for  some  time  past 
in  course  of  erection  upon  the  Bishop  Rock — the  southwesternmost  of  the  Scilly 
^roup,  hearing  W.  f  N.  by  compass,  4  miles  distant  from  St.  Agnes — being  now 
^  aavanced  towards  completion,  notice  is  given  that  the  light  will  be  exhibited 
therefrom  on  or  about  the  first  of  September  next,  (1858.)  "  Mariners  are  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Bishop  Rock  Light  will  be  &  fixed  bright  dioptric  light  of  the  first 
^^QT,  and  will  burn  at  an  elevation  of  110  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water, 
*^od  illaminate  the  entire  circle,  and  will  be  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance 
®f  about  fourteen  miles."     By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

.  THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SeereUry. 

^KS4SURT  DiPA,BTMKHT,  Office  Lighthoose  Board, ) 
Washington,  Jan.  18;  1858.  f 
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FIXED  U6HT  WITH  PUSHES  ON  CAT  PIEDBA8,  WEST  UIDIES,  CUBA. 

Official  iDformation  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  Minister  of  Mark 

at  Madrid  has  given  notice  that,  since  the  1st  of  September,  1857,  a  permaneE 

li^ht  has  been  established  in  a  lighthouse  (erected  in  the  position  formerly  ooci 

pied  by  the  lighthouse  which  was  blown  down  on  the  28th  of  August,  1856,)  o 

Cav  Piedras,  at  the  entrance  of  Cardenas  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Island  < 

Cuba.    The  light  is  a  fixed  white  li^t,  varied  by  a  red  flash  every  half  minute 

it  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  68  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an 

should  be  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.    The  illuminatm 

apparatus  is  a  Frcsnel  lens  of  the  fourth  order.    The  lighthouse  stands  in  lat 

tude  23°  14i'  N. ;  longitude  81°  9'  west  of  Greenwich,  nearlv.    Its  form,  height 

and  color  are  not  stated.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THOBNTON  A.  JENKINB,  Becretery. 
WAsnnroToir,  Febnuuy  ],  1858b 

UGHT-VESSEL  ON  THE  ENGLISH  BANK  SHOAL|  IN  THE  RIO  DE  U  PUTA,  8. 1 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  from  the  United  State 
consul  at  Montevideo,  through  the  Department  of  State,  that  a  light-vessel  ha 
been  placed  on  the  English  Bank  Shoal,  in  the  Bio  de  la  Plata.  A  steady  fizet 
light  of  the  natural  color  is  exhibited  from  this  vessel,  which  is  anchored  in  sevei 
fathoms  water.  The  following  is  the  position  of  the  light-vessel : — Latitude,  36' 
06'  10"  S. ;  longitude,  35®  55'  10"  W.  of  Greenwich.  Compass  bearings  froB 
the  light-vessel-iMontevideo,  N.  63°  W. ;  Flores  Island,  N.  20®  W. ;  Suga 
Loaf,  N.  50®  E.  This  light  should  be  seen,  in  ordinary  states  of  the  atmoephorf 
from  ten  to  twelve  miles.  The  light  on  the  Island  of  Flores,  which  is  revolvini 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  fixed  light  on  the  English  Bank  Shoal.  By  order  c 
the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THOBNTON  A.  JENKINS,  S«cretUT. 
WASHuroTOir,  Janoaiy  26, 1858. 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TORI. 

We  have  already  published  in  the  Merchants^  Magazine  the  greater  portico  ol 
the  general  returns  of  the  census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1855.  A  list  oi 
the  principal  articles  on  this  subject  was  given  in  our  number  of  November 
1857,  (volume  xxxvii.,  page  639.)  The  introduction  to  the  official  publication  oi 
the  census,  (prepared  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough,  Superintendent,)  is  a  summary  of  all 
of  the  industrial  and  other  interests  of  the  State.  From  the  statements  which  i1 
contains,  we  have  compiled  the  following  exhibit  of  the  agricultaral  condition  ol 
the  State  :— 

The  earliest  attempt  to  collect  the  agricultural  statistics  of  New  Tork  wai 
made  in  1821.  The  number  of  acres  of  improved  land,  and  the  number  of  neal 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  were  then  returned — together  with  a  few  branches  ol 
manufactures.  In  1825  and  1835,  the  same  inquiries,  with  the  addition  of  swine 
to  the  list  of  domestic  animals,  were  required. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  vahic 
of  poultry,  were  ascertained,  together  with  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  the 
cereal  grains  and  root  crops. 

In  1845,  there  was  added  to  the  inquiries  of  1840,  that  relating  to  the  amoan 
of  land  devoted  to  each  separate  crop. 
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The  censuses  of  1850  and  1855,  adopted  similar  inqairies  ;  in  addition  to  which , 
the  latter  provided  for  the  retom  of  unenamerated  articles  of  farm  produce,  and 
the  aftioant,  kind,  and  valae  of  special  manures  employed. 

The  area  of  the  State,  according  to  Burr's  Atlas,  is  28,297,142  acres.    In 

1855,  28.059,994  acres  were  assessed  ,*    and  in  the  same  year,  the  aggregate 

assessed  value  of  real  estate  was  $1,107,272,715.    The  number  of  acres  of  agri- 

cmltaral  land  improved,  was  reported  in  1821  as  5,717,494  ;  in  1825,  7,160,967  ; 

in  1835,  9,665,426;  in  1845,11,757,276;  in  1850,  12,408,964:  and  in  1866, 

X  3,657,490f  ;  which  statements  show  a  steady  progress,  and  appear  to  be  entirely 

<:orrect.     In  regard  to  unimproved  laod,  we  see  that  the  State  census  of  1855  has 

x^tarned  the  number  of  acres  at  13,1 00,6 9 2|,  while  the  national  census  of  1850, 

x-«tnrned  the  number  at  6,710,120,  indicating  a  wide  difference  in  their  respective 

iBchedales  or  in  the  mode  pursued  by  the  assistant  marshals.    The  total  number 

of  acres,  therefore,  reported  in   1855,  under   the  agricultual  statistics,  was 

6,758,183^,  or  about  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  land  in  the  State. 

In  the  year  1854,  the  number  of  acres  plowed  was  3,377,471 ;   of  acres  in 

fallow,  506,030^-;  of  acres  in  pasture,  4,984,114^;   and  of  acres  in  meadow, 

3,384,440i. 

In  the  following  short  table,  we  have  a  comparison  of  certain  principal  items, 
i  n  1850  and  1855,  and  in  each  year  reference  is  made  to  the  1st  of  June  : — 

18S0.  liii. 

^Varms,  total  number , 170,621  281,740 

Oash  value  of  Carms $664,646,842  $799,866,867 

Cash  value  of  stock 78,670,496  108,776,058 

Cash  value  of  tools  and  implemeotB. 22,084,926  26,927,602 

From  the  data  inrnished  by  the  census,  we  have  carefully  prepared  (having 
entirely  rearranged  the  order  of  the  statements)  the  following  table,  which  ex- 
hibits the  returns  in  regard  to  the  principal  cereal  and  root  crops  of  the  State : — 

r-Acm  sown  or  planted.— %   <—  Bnahela  harveatecL  ^ 

Crops.  1845.  1855.  1840.  184i  18§0.  18§i 

Wheat.  1,013,666  796,487f  12,286,418-  18,891,770     13,121,498       9,092,40«J 

Oata...  1,026,916  1,849,884^  20,676,847  26,328,051     26,662,814     27,016,296 

Rye....  817,099  281,714^  2,979,828  2,966,322       4,148,182       3,089,488 

Barley.  192,608  212,608^  2,620,068  8,108.704       3,686.059       8,668,640 

B'kwh't.  265,496  298,288f  2,287,886  8,634,679       8,188,966       2,481,079i 

Corn...  695,184  917,601  10,972,286  14,722,114     17,868,400     19,290,691  J 

PoUtoes  265,762  220,676f  80,128,614  23.653,418     15,398,368     16,191.86H 

Peas...  117,879  48,164f     1,761,603)      7.,  r.^j       706,967^ 

Beana..  16,281  16,917*     162,187  J"      '**»o«^^       244.079 

Tornipe.  16,822  7,684^     1,860,332     985,522^ 

The  statements  of  wheat,  in  the  above  table,  are  the  sums  of  both  kinds,  spring 
wheat  and  winter  wheat.  The  amounts  of  each  were  returned  separately,  (for 
the  first  time,)  in  1855,  and  thus — 

Spriog  wheat,  acres  sown 194,846^    Bushels  harvested 2,088,868 

Winter  wheat,         "         601,141i  "  "         ....         7.06d,049i 

The  returns  of  crops  given  in  1850,  were  those  produced  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  1st,  1850,  or  in  fact,  the  year  1849.  The  returns  for  1855,  were  the 
products  of  the  year  preceding  June  1st,  1855 — or,  in  fact,  the  year  1854,  which 
was  characterized  by  an  unusual  drought ;  and  thus  the  amounts  reported,  fell 
short  of  the  average  of  common  years,  and  present  an  incorrect  view  of  the  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  the  soil. 
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In  regard  to  other  crops,  we  compile  these  returos : — 

Hay.— Tons,  1840,  3,127,047  ;  1860,  3,728,797  ;  1855,  3,256,9481. 

Grass-seed.— Bushels,  1850,  96,493 ;  1855,  120,866i. 

Cloter-seed.- Bushels,  1850,  88,222  ;  1855, 16,662,  of  value  of  877,788. 

Flax  and  Hemp. — In  1840,  the  products  of  both  articles  was  reported  at 
l,130i  tons. 

Flax.— Acres  sown,  1845,  46,089  ;  1855.  11,764 ;  pounds  of  lint,  1845, 
2,896.000;  1860,940,577;  1855,  4,907,656i;  bushels  of  seed,  1860,  57,963; 
1855,  87,093i. 

Hemp. — Acres  sown,  1855,  3| ;  tons  of  hemp,  1850,  4 ;  (dew  rotted,  1 ; 
water  rotted,  3 ;)  1855,  f . 

Hops.— Acres  planted,  1855, 9,481  f  ;  pounds  harvested,  1840,447,250  ;  1850, 
2,536,299  ;  1866,  7,192,264. 

Tobacco.— Acres  planted,  1856,  786i ;  pounds  harvested,  1840,  744  ;  1850 
83,189  ;  1855,  946,502^. 

Apple  Orchards. — Bushels  of  apples,  1856,  13,668,830f ;  barrels  of  cider 
1865,  273,639. 

Orchards.— Yalue  of  products,  1840,^1,701,935  ;  1860,  31,761,960. 

Nurseries. — Number  of  men  employed,  1840,  525 ;  value  of  products,  1840 

♦75,980. 

Market  Gardens. — Acres  cultivat€d,  1855,  12,690t;  value  of  products 
1840,  $499,126  ;  1850,  $912,047  ;  1855,  $1,138,682. 

Maple  Sugar.- Pounds  made,  1840,  10,048,109 ;  1850,  10,357,484  ;  1865 
4,935,815^ ;  maple  molasses,  gallons  made,  1850,  56,539  ;  1855,  85,091^. 

Wine.— Gallons  made,  1840,  6,799  ;  1850,  9,172  ;  1855, 18,181i. 

Honey.— Pounds  collected,  1840,  52,796 ;  1855,  2,557,876. 

Wax.— Pounds  collected,  1840,  1,736*;  1855, 138,033i. 

Honey  and  Wax. — In  1850,  pounds  collected,  1,755,830. 

Silk. — Pounds  of  cocoons  raised,  1860,  1,774;  1856,  267i;  pounds  of  ran 
silk  manufactured  from  cocoons,  1845, 1,439. 

Miscellaneous  products. — Total  value,  1865,  $1,421,750. 

STATISTICS  op  CATTLE,  ETC. 

We  have  aggregated  the  statistics  of  cattle,  as  ascertained  by  each  census,  ae 
follows : — 

Census.  N«at  cattle.  Horses.                  Swine.  Bheepb 

1821 1,216,049  2«2,628  2,147,^51 

1826 1,618,421  849,628  1,467,678  8,496,58S 

1836 1,886,771  624,896  1,664,868  4,261,766 

1840 1,911,244  *474,648  1,900,066  6,118,777 

1846 2,072,880  606.166  1,684,844  6,448,856 

1860 1,877,689  447,014  1,618,262  8,468,241 

1866 2,106,466  679,716  1.069,792  8,217,0W 

The  neat  cattle  in  1845  and  1856  were  thus  classified  as  to  age  : — 

Under  one  year  old,  in  1846..         884,466     lo  1866 811,474 

Over  one  year  old,  in  1846 1,709,479     In  1866 1,798,991 

Working  oxen— in  1850, 178,909 ;  in  1856, 144,597.  Milch  cow&— in  1846 
999,490;  in  1850,  931,324;  total  cows  in  1855,  1,068,427.  Number  of  cattk 
kUledfor  beef  in  1856, 225,338.    Value  of  ammals  slaughtered,  1850, 313,573,884 

*  Inclading  the  number  of  molea. 
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Namber  of  mules  in  1850,  963 ;  in  1855,  2,254.    The  number  of  swine  in  1855 

was  classified  as  to  age  thus — under  six  months,  530,176;  over  six  months, 

539,616.    The  number  of  sheep  in  ;L845  (1.443,855)  were  thus  classified— under 

one  year  old,  1,870,728 ;  over  one  year  olj,  4,505,369 ;  and  age  not  stated, 

67,758.      Pounds  of  wool  shorn,  iko,  9,845,295 ;   1845,  13,864,828 ;   1850, 

10,071,301 ;   1855,  9,231,959^     Number  of  fleeces,  1846,  4,607,012  ;   1856  , 

^,630,203.    In  1855,  the  number  of  sheep  was  reported,  in  many  cases,  diflferent 

from  the  number  of  fleeces  and  quantity  of  wool  shorn.    This  apparent  incon- 

«istency  arises  from  the  former  referring  to  1855,  and  the  latter  to  1854. 

The  value  of  poultry  was  reported  in  1840  at  31,153,413.  In  1855,  the  re- 
tarns  were — value  of  poultry  sold  in  year  preceding  June  1, 1865,  31,071,598 ; 
^alne  of  ^gs  sold,  31,360,673. 

The  total  value  of  dairy  products  was  reported  in  1840  at  310,496,021 ;  and 
returns  of  subsequent  censuses  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1845.  18S0.  mi. 

utter,  number  of  pounda. 79,601,788        79,76«,094        90,293,078^ 

Gheese,  number  of  pounds 86,744,976        49,741,418        88,944,249f 

gallons  sold  to  market 20,967,861 


COTTON  AND  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

During  the  last  forty  years  while  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  United  States, 
d  its  manufacture  in  England,  have  greatly  increased,  the  proportion  drawn  by 

England  from  the  United  States  has  also  steadily  increased,  as  will  appear  from 

"^e  following  statement : — 

AVBaAGB  TKABLT  HfPOKTS   Or  OOTTON  IXTO   OEBAT  BRITAIN — POUNDS. 

i  «—Ycarl7ftrenige  of  three  year*. — » 

Countries.  18!4-$-6.  18§|-4-5. 

United  States pounds  121,818,000  687,410.000 

BruiL 22,900,000  22,824,000 

West  Indies. 6,408,000  409,000 

The  Mediterraaean 12,229,000  28,268,000 

East  Indies 17,184,000  168,954,000 

AU  other  countries. 10,000,000  8,602,000 

Total 189,695,000  891,464,000 

A  paper  on  the  cotton  trade,  read  in  1857  before  the  British  Association  of 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  by  Mr.  Denison,  contained  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
cotton  trade  of  the  world,  in  which  the  writer  presented  the  following  as  the  re- 
sults of  his  calculations  : — 

1.  That  in  the  present  state  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries, 
the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  States  are  interested  to  the  extent  of  about 
two-thirds  of  their  exportable  produce  in  the  maintenance  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 

2.  That,  reciprocally,  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
through  them  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom,  are  interested  to  the  extent 
of  about  four-fifths  of  the  raw  material  of  that  manufacture  in  the  existing 
Arrangements  for  maintaining  the  cotton  culture  of  the  United  States. 

These  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  following  : — 

1.  That  cotton  must  be  grown  almost  entirely  out  of  Europe,  and  manufactured 
chiefly  in  Europe,  and  in  Europe  chiefly  in  Great  Britain. 

2.  That  cotton  has  hitherto  been  grown,  and,  as  far  as  yet  appears,  must  con- 
tinue  to  be,  chiefly  by  slave  labor. 


♦»  . 
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3.  That  for  the  last  fifty  years  Great  Britain,  seeking  her  supply  of  cotton  all 
over  the  earth,  with  a  preference  during  a  great  part  of  that  period  for  the  pro- 
duce of  free  labor,  has  yet  received  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  and  continues 
to  receive,  all  the  cotton  she  imports  of  the  better  qualities,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  all  she  imports,  in  bulk  as  well  as  in  value,  from  countries  in  which  it  is 
grown  by  slave  labor.  * 

4.  That  cotton  is  grown  in  the  United  States  exclusively  by  slave  labor. 

5.  That  two-thirds  of  the  slave  population  of  Uie  United  States  is  employed  in 
raising  cotton  for  exportation. 

6.  That  of  the  cotton  raised  for  exportation  about  two-thirds  in  quantity,  and 
more  than  two-thirds  in  value,  is  raised  expressly  for  the  British  market,  and  is 
regularly  imported  into  and  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

7.  That  of  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  and  manufactured  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  four-fifths  in  quantity  and  much  more  than  four- 
fifths  in  value  is,  on  an  average  of  years,  obtained  from  the  United  States. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ISABELU  GRAPE. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Catawba  grape  was  published  in  the  Merchants'  Mag- 
azine,  of  February,  1855,  (vol.  xxxii.,  page  247.)  We  now  record  a  similar  notice 
of  the  origin  of  the  "  Isabella"  grape,  which  was  communicated  to  the  National 
Intelligencer  in  September,  1857,  by  Gen.  J.  G.  Swift,  of  Geneva,  New  York, 
whose  letter  was  written  to  correct  an  account  which  had  previously  appeared. 
Having  remarked  that "  the  history  of  the  Scuppernong  is  given  in  Lawson's 
History  of  North  Carolina,"  Gen.  Swift  made  the  following  statement : — 

"  The  Isabella  originated  at  Goose  Creek,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  is  a  hybrid  of  the  native  fox  and  the  Burgundy  of  the  Huguenots.  Gov. 
Benjamin  Smith,  of  North  Carolina,  brought  the  grape-vine  to  Smithville  in 
1809,  and  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  took  a  cutting  from  Gov.  Smith's  garden  to 
Brooklyn  Heights,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1817.  In  1819  I  purchased  the 
Gibbs  place,  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  of  Georce  Gibbs,  Esq.,  who  came  from  Bladen 
County,  North  Carolina.  In  1 820,  from  the  first  well-grown  vine  in  my  garden 
I  gave  cuttings  to  William  Prince,  of  Flushing,  who,  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Swift,  proposed  to  name  the  grape  ♦'  Louisa."  Mrs.  Swift  objected,  saying  Mrs. 
Gibbs's  "  Isabella"  was  the  more  entitled  to  the  name  ;  and  thus  the  name.  Mr. 
Seaton  may  remember  that  in  1822  I  gave  him  and  Mr.  Calhoun.  Secretary  of 
War,  plants  of  the  Isabella.  As  to  the  hybrid  character  of  the  plant,  the  two 
faces  of  the  leaves  show  the  upper  to  be  Burgundy  and  the  lower  fox.  In  1821* 
I  gave  Mr.  Skinner,  of  the  Baltimore  Farmer^  a  history  of  the  Isabella ;  he  pub- 
lished it.  The  Catawba  is  a  more  delicate  plant  than  the  Isabella,  and  a  more 
shy  bearer.  It  may  be  judicious  to  cultivate  the  Isabella  by  grafting  until  its 
pulp,  now  ^'  leathery,"  may  become  soluble  and  thus  yield  a  drier  wine  than  it 
now  makes." 

To  this  the  venerable  editor  of  the  Intelligencer  added  : — 

•'  We  well  remember  the  incident  of  1822,  referred  to  by  our  friend  Grcn. 
Swift.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  was  our  near  neighbor  during  the  eight  years  of  his 
Secretaryship,  planted  his  vine  cutting  in  a  large  bed  of  compost  in  his  garden, 
which  gave  it  a  vigor  of  growth  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  covered  an  in- 
credible space  of  ground  ;  and  from  the  plant,  we  believe,  all  the  countless  vines 
of  the  Isabella  grape  in  the  city  of  Washington  originally  sprung." 

We  will  further  remark  that  in  1846  Alden  Spooner,  Elsq.,  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Slnr,  wrote  and  published  a  duodecimo  volume  of  96  pages  on  the 
"  Cultivation  of  American  Grape  Vines  and  the  Making  of  Wine,"  and  his  stato- 
ment  of  its  introduction  into  the  Northern  States,  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the 
above ;  and  in  our  conversation  with  him  at  different  times,  he  communicated  to 
us  the  same  facts. — Ed.  Merchants'  Magazine. 
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MODS  OF  MAKIVG  SUGAR  FROM  TH£  CHIVB8R  OAIR. 
A  ooDTention  was  receotly  held  at  Springfield,  lUinois,  by  agiicnltarists,  in- 
terested in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  ;  at  which  an  examinatios 
was  made  of  various  specimens  of  sugar  manufactured  from  the  cane ;  and  it 
was  considered  that  the  most  perfect  specimens  were  those  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Lovering,  of  Philadelphia.    Since  that  time  Mr.  Lovering  has  issued 
«  pamphlet  describing  his  mode  of  manufacture.    The  following  are  the  writer's 
oonclosions  : — 

1.  That  it  isbbvious  that  there  is  a  culminating  point  in  the  development  of 
Cbe  sugar  in  the  cane,  which  is  the  best  time  for  sugar  making.    This  point  or 
reason  I  consider  to  be,  when  most  if  not  all  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  after  several 
tfjTOsts,  say  when  the  temperature  falls  to  25  deg.  or  30  deg.  P. 

2.  That  frost,  or  even  hard  freezing,  does  not  injure  the  juice  or  the  sugar,  bat 
'Cliat  warm  Indian  summer  weather,  aiPter  the  frost  and  hard  freezing,  does  injure 
'^Jiem  very  materially,  and  reduces  both  quantity  and  quality. 

3.  That  if  the  cane  is  cut  and  housed,  or  shocked  in  the  field  when  in  its  most 
Savorable  condition,  it  will  probably  keep  unchanged  for  a  long  time. 

4.  That  when  the  juice  is  obtained,  tne  process  should  proceed  continuously 
^mnd  without  delay) 

6.  That  the  clarification  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  by  the  time  the 
cSensity  reaches  15  deg.    Beaume,  the  syrup  having  the  appearance  of  good 
R^randy. 

6.  That  although  eggs  were  used  in  these  small  experiments,  on  account  of 
Clieir  convenience,  bullock's  blood,  if  to  be  had,  is  equally  good,  and  the  milk  of 
1  ime  alone  will  answer  the  purpose ;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  more  constant 
«wid  prolonged  skimming  will  be  required  to  produce  a  perfect  clarification,  which 

is  highly  important. 

7.  That  the  concentration,  or  boiling  down,  after  clarification,  should  be  as 
wpid  as  possible  without  scorching — shallow  evaporators  being  the  best. 

With  these  conditions  secured,  it  is  about  as  easy  to  make  ^ood  sugar  from 
^  Chinese  cane  as  to  make  a  pot  of  good  mush,  and  much  easier  than  to  make 
•  kettle  of  good  apple  butter. 

SALES  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  AUSTRAUAN  COLONIES. 

Official  returns  show  the  following  results  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the 
-^iistralian  colonies  during  the  last  ten  years  : — New  South  Wales,  $5,023,510 ; 
Victoria,  $23,969,305  ;  South  Australia,  $7,050,705  ;  Western  Australia, 
•l  05,305  ;  Tasmania,  $1,064,415  ;  total,  $37,213,255.  The  new  colony  of  Vic- 
^^ia  seems,  from  the  preceding  statement,  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  any  of 
*^^i  others.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  its  auriferous  deposits,  though  from  other 
^^Oaes  there  is  every  likelihood  that  Victoria  will  always  remain,  as  at  present, 
^*^^  great  central  point  of  the  colossal  power — whatever  may  be  its  form  of  gov- 
*^*^ment,  which  is  already  rapidly  growing  up  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  At 
I^^^'^aent  the  democratic  principle  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  leaders  who  giTe 
^^Oe  and  direction  to  public  sentiment,  are  men  who  have  signalized  their  devo- 
_^^^n  to  liberal  principles  and  popular  government  by  acts  that  have  already 
into  history. 


SIZE  OF  FARMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

•*  In  the  wheat  region  south  of  Lake  Ontario — says  Robert  Russel,  author  of 
^  '^ork  entitled  North  America ;  its  Agriculture  and  Climate — the  farms  are 
^  dually  from  150  to  300  acres  in  extent,  though  mahy  are  much  larger.    The 
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farm  honses  are  roomy  and  comfortable,  impressiog  one  faTorablj  with  the  cod* 
ditioD  of  the  occapanU.  The  female  members  of  the  family  haTe  ample  employ- 
ment ID  the  cleaniDg  and  cookiDg  departmeots,  and  the  table  at  the  difiereDl 
meals  is  loaded  with  a  profu^on  of  dishes.  House  seryants  are  dispensed  with 
as  far  as  possible.  Butcher  meat  appears  at  breakfast,  dioneri  and  supper.  The 
Americaus  no  doubt  eat  a  vast  deal  too  piuch  of  such  stimulating  food.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  thiok  that  any  class  in  Englaod  coDsumes  so  much  butcher-meat  as  all 
classes  do  here.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstaDce  that  farms  haye  a  tendency  to 
decrease  in  size  more  rapidly  where  the  land  is  poor  than  where  it  is  rich." 

RECEIPTS  OF  CATTLE  AT  PfilUDELPfilA  IN  1866  AND  1857. 

The  subjoined  statement  presents  the  number  of  cattle  receiyed  in  PhUadelphia 
during  1856  and  1857,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  number  brought  in  by 
butchers,  of  which  no  account  can  be  obtained.  In  the  Mercfumts'  Magazine 
of  March,  1856,  (vol.  xxxiv.,  page  380,)  we  gave  the  similar  statement  for  each 
year  from  1845  to  1855,  inclusive  ;  and  in  August  1855,  (vol.  xxxiii.,  page  239,) 
the  same  to  1854,  as  also  in  previous  volumes  to  their  respectiye  dates : — 

l^eArs.  Bccv«k  Cows.  Swixe.  She«p.  TtUl. 

1866 ^ 61,978         12,900         103,860         240,700         418,928 

1867 62,400         14,700  96,700         842,000         614,800 
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JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  now  publish,  from  an  official  document,  the  "  Abstract  of  Returns  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  (for  manufacturing  and  mining  purposes)  in  Massachusetts,  under 
the  acts  ofl851,  chapter  133  ;  1855,  chapters  68  and  478  ;  and  of  1857,  chapters  24 
and  276,  to  Januaiy  Ist,  1858  ;  prepared  from  official  returns  by  Francis  Db 
Witt,  (late)  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth."  In  the  Merchanis*  Magazine  of 
October,  1854,  (volume  xxxi.,  pages  513-614,)  we  gave  statements  to  1854,  showing 
the  number  of  returns  of  companies  filed  in  Secretary's  Office,  in  each  of  the  years 
1851, 1852,  and  1853,  with  the  increase  of  capital  filed  in  1853,  and  the  total 
statistics  of  each  year  from  1851  to  1853,  inclusive.  In  our  number  of  May, 
1856,  (volume  xxxiv.,  pages  629-630,)  we  gave  an  abstract  of  the  returns  to 
January,  1866 : — 

Name  of  comiuttj.  CapiUl  stoek. 

A.  Field  A  Co.,  Taunton H  100,000 

American  Book  <b  Paper  Folding  Co.,  Boetoa. . . .  60,000 

American  Orist  Mill  Co^  Bo<«ton 86,000 

American  Hoop  Machine  Co^  Fitchburg.     9.600 

Am.  Joint  Stock  Pegging  Machine  Co.,  Boston. . .  6,000 

American  Leather  Splitting  Co.,  Boston 60,000 

American  Machine  Stamp  Co.,  Bostoow 26,000 

American  Rattan  Co.,  Fitchburg 81,200 

American  Soda  Fountain  Co.,  Haverhill S0,000 

American  Stereotype  Co^  Boston 88,600 

American  Tube  Works,  Boston 1 00,000 

American  Whip  Co.,  Weslfield 176,000 

•  <^ssti»a  not  iBswsred. 
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NaiMaf«mpu7.                                 CapllnUtoek.  Ukan.  ilimrM. 

B«j  State  QUu  Co.,  Oarabridga «7B,000  160  1600 

B«f  SUtf.ToalUanDfictoriagOo,  Korthtmpt'ii  100.000  4,000  SB 

ii.         ..  (■..Mr,:  ..witiAToolOcSpringSeld.  12,000  laO  100 

B-iiii.  If,., I  c..   i;.-uin  10.000  100  100 

"BUir  County  Iron  i  Ooal  Co.,  Boalon UO.WO  1.900  100 

Bolt<»n  Shoe  Ounipmy,  Bolton 7.000  70  100 

BoatOD  Acid  M*nuf>rturing  C3o,  Boeton 80,000  800  100 

Bo«onCgrp«t  Co..  Roibary 86,ono  860  100 

Biwtoo  EBrlhenware  Manufacturing  Oo,  Boston.  IS.OOO  BO  600 

Boston  Fl«i  Mille,  Brunlree. 60.000  600  100 

BoBton  Unseed  Oil  Milli.  Boalon lOO.OOO  200  800 

BMton  ii  Alune  Fqdikjt?  Co.  Boitoa. 80,000  800  100 

Bo-toQ  Oil  Co.,  Boalon. 200,000  8,000  100 

BoeloD  PapUr  Mache  Co..  Bogtm.  b 60,000  616  100 

BoKooand  Salem  Ice  Co.,  LynnfieM 60,i>00  281  100 

Ba>tuiSlio«BiadingManuf>cturingCo,Bo8toli.    .    100.000  1,000  100 

TtMWO  Sngar  Refinint;  Co ,  Boeloo 60,000  B68  100 

BoBioan  Oil  Co,  Koiijurv 60.000  1,000  60 

Briuifield  Btockinotl  Co.,  BrioiGeld 13,000  106  100 

Briiwl  ftialOo,  R.  Island  4  cleewhere 60,uoo  10,000  8 

Bnwn*  Allan's  Piano-forl«Co..B«l(ill 40.000  40O  100 

Ombire  OIbma  Co.,  Chesliirg               aoo.OOO  8,000  100 

Wiioopea  Boot  and  Shoe  Co.,  Oblcopee   8,000  80  100 

E»gle  Mathino  Co,  Boston 64,000  640  100 

Eul  Boston  Oas  Ughl  Co,  E.  Bosloa 188,000  6,820  86 

%f north  Kubher  Co.,  Maiden 8.000  60  100 

Filchbnrg  Foundrj  A  Machine  Co,  Fitchtiurg. . .  86,000  860  100 

^oUelStrawManuracturingCa,  Wrentham 18,000  180  100 

tomiry  and  Machine  Co.,  Taunton 80,000  laO  600 

Foihotoaiib  Steam  Mill  Co,  Poxborough.,..,..  8,000  BO  100 

f  ruikhn  Hand  Stamp  Co.,  Boston 26,00n  800  60 

Oreal  Barringlon  Oaa  Light  Co,,  Q.  Biirringlon.  8,000  60  100 

OrMnficId  Tool  Co,,  Oreenfield 47,600  80S  100 

S^enleuf  i  Taylor  K.T^  Co..  Hontington 46,000  460  100 

Madley  Manufacturing  Gii„  Hadley 80,000  890  100 

°ej»ood  Obair  M ana faotu ring  Co.,  Gardner. . .  lOO.OOO  1,000  100 

a"llis1on  Comb  Co..  Holliston 80.000  600  100 

auhbardslon  Chair  Works,  Hubbardeton 10,000  100  100 

f  Raniell  Manufacturing  Co.,  B 176.000  ...  100 

'f*rence  Machine  Shop,  Liwrence. 760,000  16,000  SO 

f*»«nnoore  Man ufortn ring  Co,  e 80.000  800  100 

™*ell  Wire  Fence  Co,  Lowell 80,000  200  100 

?yniflB  Lumber  Manufacturing  Co.,  S'tb  Hadley.  26,000  860  100 

fjJUp  Oiifl  Light  Co.,  Lynn 46.000  484  100 

J"t)sfield  Machine  Co,  Uantlield 60,000  860  100 

3*s«ichuaetla  SboTcl  Co.,  Wonvater 16,000  160  100 

2^Muhu»etta  Steam  Heatjiur  Co,  e 46,000  460  100 

fj^lUpan  Iron  Workl,  Bmilull 60,000  600  100 

J'^dfield  Boot  and  Sboe  iiTg.  Co.,  Hedfield. . .  6.000  60  100 

JJenimac  Hat  Co.,  Sfllisburj 18,000  130  100 

J"*mrooe  Lnmbei  Co,  Lioirell SOn.OOO  8,000  100 

JJerriinac  Woolen  Co,  Dracut 80,000  180  800 

JJidifleborough  Oaa  Light  Co,  Middlebomugh,,  8.000  100  60 

'Jiddieliorough  Steam  Mill  Co,  Middleborough.  n,'00  117  100 

JJirror  Marble  Co.,  BiiBlon.,,  .,., , 86,000  60  800 

*onatiqUiit  Mills,  Braintre 36,000  880  100 

*JuDlague  Boot  and  Shoe  Cll,  Montague. 10,000  ...  100 

«ew  Bedford  Flour  Mill  Co.,  Now  Bedford, 80,000  800  100 

«e«  England  J*welry  Co,  Qrafton 6,000  80  100 

l^t  NamealloreJ  from  Buwler,  T UmLoo  i,  Cu.'i  Pij.l.r  Mwilio  UannCactarlDg  Company. 
Companlu  marked  tha^  (c.)  the  luatlDD  b  not  lUtcd  Ui  Ilii  ositlflcaM  Olfd  la  tka  ol 
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Hew  England  Macbiniais'  Co,  Soutli  Boiton  . , .  Ift.OOO 

Mew  En^Und  Oil  Manufacturing  Co..  BoetoD. . .  800,000 

Hew  England  Papier  Mncbe  Co.,  Cbeleen SS.OOO 

Hew  England  Slesm  Drill  Co,  Bo«cod SO.OOO 

Hew  England  Tanning  Cn.,  BiiBlon. 100,000 

HanhAmerieiiDPaten(&ootibShoeCo.,B<»toD.  800,000 

Korlh  Adleboro'  Ou  LigblC".,  N'th  Attlebom'..  60,000 

Korton  Straw  Co.  Norton. 14,000 

OikTille  Manufaclnring  Co^  c fiO,000 

Persian  Sherbet  Co,  Boaton S2,000 

Phffinii  Cation  Manaftclnring  Co.,  Sliirlcy SB.OOO 

Phojiiii  Manufacturing  '.'orporation,  Taunton., .  to  000 

Pilljfif) J  WooUn  Oo,  Pillsiield 40,000 

Pratt's  Pal.-lealh.  Splifg  Matfe  MTg  Co.,  Sutem  60,000 

Pruininn  Cberaical  Co,  Roibiiry 36,000 

RojalMon  Steam  Mill  Co,  Ro<i>aJ<t4>n. 16,000 

8.  P,  Ruqgleg  Power  Prsm  M'f'g  Co,  Bost™...  300,000 

8.  Suitor]  Boot  anil  Shoe  Mtmtr'g  Co.,  Smion. .  6,000 

Hfllem  and  Soutb  Danven  Oil  Co.,  Salem 13,000 

Singlelarv  Boot  and  Sboe  Manuf'^  Co,  SmioO.  6,000 

Somerville  Iron  0o,8onier*ille     13,000 

Boraprnet  Iron  Works.  Somerset 86,000 

BoDlh  Deerfield  Uaohine  Cn„  South  DeerGeld, ,  6,000 

South  KivQf  ('utlery  Co.,  Conway 1S,200 

Springfield  Tool  Co.,  SpriogBeld 80,000 

Bt  Maurice  Lombpr  Coi,  c. 800,000 

Steam  Mueie  Co.,  Botton 10,000 

Tannton  Britannia  and  Plate  Co.,  Taunton 30,000 

TiBnton  EnatoBlling  Co.,  Taunton 30,000 

Taunton  Tatk  Co.,  Taunton. 30,000 

TreniDDtOil  Co,  BoitOD SOO.OOO 

Union  Gas  flTorka  Co,  Boston 60,000 

Tloion  Onnge  Co.,  Bmlon 60,000 

Union  Glasa  Co.,  Somerville /  60,000 

UoUHi  Iron  Worki,  North  Adama 200.000 

Union  JeweW  Co.,  Allleboroogh 10,000 

UnionStrnw  Worko,  Foiborough 600,000 

Union  Tool  Oa,  Oothen lO.OOO 

Walter  Haywood  Chair  Oil,  Fitchbui^ 34,000 

Wam^ait  Steam  Mill  Co.,  Lowell 18,300 

W are hatn  Manufaclnring  Co,  Vnieham 80,000 

Warrun  H not  and  Shoa  Co,  Wanen 1!,000 

Warrffi  Salt  c..,  c 40,000 

Wealfield  Macliiue  Works,  Wealfiold i,.,  6,600 

Westford  Forge  Co..  Wentford 20,000 

Weatvilla  Co.,  North  Atcherat 6.000 

l\'lij]iplii  (i  ji^,  KiiL-r.-uiTij:  Co,  e  Boston 76,000 

WorceBter  Counlj-  linck  Mf  ij  Co.,  Ea»t  BrookG'ld  39,000 

^ggregtite  or  119  companiei. 17,383,600 


Agawam  Co,  Agawara $13,000  i 

American  Enamel  d.,  not  stated !6,0O0 

American  Obemical  Co,  BoPlun 6,000 

American  ind  Foreign  Htsnm  Safr ty  Co ,  Boston  R3.000  i 

Dagpett  Manufacturing  Co,  Attleborougli 30,000 

Dkyis  Manufacturing  Uo,  Orafton 80,000 

Farmer*!  Grain  Mill  Co,  Boit™ S«,000 

rf  qnuUoD  ant  antvercd. 

f  ThaiMckDrihe  WlilppJa(lluieBprsTlD^GampaD*<>kMiNtlMtmpaldla(kilLHHkaabNB 

loan^aadpiitlnwDrUBtanlirbatafkaniiDM.''  ^^ 
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100 
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43,100 
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100 

14,000 

BOO 

100 
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3B 

13.000 

100 

S6,000 
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10.000 

400 

100 

40,000 

GOO 

100 

B0,000 
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100 

21,300 

160 

100 

300 
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200,000 

184 

!B 
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100 

12,000 

70 

100 
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100 

8.B00 

60 

100 
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100 
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100 
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100 
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40 
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60 

100 
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too 
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76 

100 
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1,000 

BOO 
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60 

4.100 

340 

100 

24,000 
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100 

18,300 

300 

100 

80,000 
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100 
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100 
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100 
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100 
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100 
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No.  of    Par        Amount 


1  shares  value  of  of  capital 


Name  of  company.  Capital  stock,  taken,  shares,  paid  in. 

Forest  Rubber  Co.,  Stoneham $8,000        160  $60  $8,000 

HEvden  Manufacturing  Co.,  Williamsburg 60,000        600  100  50.000 

Holjoke  Paper  Co.,  Holyoko (iO,000  not  BUfd  600  nothing. 

Machine  and  Lathe  Co.,  Worcester 6,000          60  100  6,000 

Hagasset  Paper  Ca,  Springfield 60,000        600  100  60,000 

National  Steam  Gauge  Co.,  Boeton 40.000  not  stat'd  100  16,000 

North  Abingt'nBootAShoeM'fgCo.N.Abingfn  10,000         "  100  6,200 

H.  M.  Richards  Jewehrj  Co..  Attleborough 100,000     1.000  1 00  ICO.OOO 

Salidbarj  Mills.  Salisbury  and  Amesburj 600,000  not  sUt'd  100  nothing. 

Samoaet  Mills,  Plymouth. 85,000        860  1 00  36,000 

Sheldonvile  Jewelry  Co.,  Wrentham 10,000  not  sUt'd  600  6,600 

South  Gardner  Chair  Manuf'g  Co.,  Gardner 60,000        600  100  60,000 

Taunton  Oil-cloth  Co.,  Taunton 26,000          60  600  26,000 

The  Taunton  Umbrella  Co.,  Taunton 20,000          40  600  20,000 

Templeton  Chair  Co..  Templeton 26,000  not  stafd  1 00  6,000 

The  Union  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dighton 12,000         120  100  12,000 

Wan'n,SiWV.  Lead,  A  Copp'r  Mining  Co.,  Boefn./"  600,000        500  100  600,000 

Wtttboroogh  Manufacturing  Co.,  Westborough.  26,000  not  stat'd  100  16,000 

West  Greenwich  Lumber  Co.,  Taunton. 22,000          22    1,000  22,000 

Total,  1867 $1 ,698,000  $  1,030,460 

IN0RKA8B  OF   OAFITAL,  FILKD  IN    1867. 

American  Whip  Co.,  Westfield. $25,000        250  100  $26,000 

Boston  and  Maine  Foundry  Ca,  Boston 10,000  not  stet'd  100  not  stet'd 

NewBedfordFlourMillCo.,  New  Bedford....  80,000        800  100  80,000 

New  England  Jewelry  Co.,  Grafton 14,000        140  100  14,000 

Taunton  Britannia  and  Plate  Co..  Taunton 15,800         158  100  16,800 

Westfield  Machine  Co,  Westfield 8,600  not  stat'd  100  1,600 


...       ... 


teofincrease $98,300         $86,800 

Aggregate  of  new  companies 1 ,698,000         1 ,080,460 

Total,  1861  to  1867 7,368,600         6,299,888 

Grand  Total $9,169,800         $6,416,088 

Note. — Returns  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  "  Bolton  Shoe  Com- 
Pjoy  "  were  filed  in  the  office,  January  1st,  1854  ;  ♦•  American  Whip  Company," 


^  Yerd  Antique  Marble  Company,"  dated  April  8  ;  and  of  the  "North  American 
•^^rd  Antique  Marble  Company,'  dated  April  24th,  were  filed  in  the  office,  April 

Jpth,  1854,  and  of  the  "  Boston  Oil  Refining  Company,"  dated  August  8th,  and 

^"©d  August  9th,  1856. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  ONOiVDAOA  SALT  IN  1857. 

B'rom  the  Annual  Report  of  V.  W.  Smith.  Superintendent  of  the  Onondaga 

^^It  Springs,  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  we  have  compiled  the  subjoined 

^^tements  :— 

Tlje  amount  of  salt  manufactured  and  inspected  during  the  year  1857,  was  as 
^"^Uows,  each  account  being  stated  in  bushels ; — 

Iji.  Syracuse.  Salina.  Liverpool.  Oeddes. 

^Uje  salt 638,051  1,709,264  782,037  6t>7,660 

^olar»alt 190,681  127.681  14,680  114,618 

*^airy  or  ground 44,670  287,673  none  48,481 

ToUl 773,202  2,124,608  748,717  670,699 

/  Mining  opexmtions  eurried  on  in  Warrtn,  New  Hamptliirt. 


1846. . . 

8,762,368 

1848.  . . 

4,787,126 

1861... 

4,614,117 

1846. . . 

8,838,681 

1849... 

6,080,869 

1862... 

4,922,688 

1847. . . 

8,961,861 

1860... 

4,268,919 

1868... 

6,404,624 
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if  akiDg  the  aggregate  of  4,312,126  bushels. 

The  amount  of  salt  annually  manufactured  at  the  Onondaga  Spring,  daring 
the  preceding  twelve  years,  was  as  follows : — 

1864...'  6.803,347 
1866...  •  6,082,886 
1866...     6,966,810 

The  revenue  in  1857,  amounted  (in  duties,  at  one  cent  per  bushel,  and  in  fines) 
to  the  sum  of  343,126  26.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $49,759  27— (in- 
cluding salaries,  319,598  32,  and  repairs,  labor,  &c.,  $30,160  95.)  The  quantity 
of  Onondaga  salt  was  never  better,  if  it  was  ever  as  good,  as  daring  the  season 
of  1857.  This  was  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  his  enforcement  of  the  new  and  strict  inspection  laws.  The  amount 
of  salt  inspected  during  1857,  fell  very  considerably  below  the  inspection  of  any 
previous  year,  since  1851. 

The  Superhitcndent  says  in  his  report : — 

"  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this  circumstance,  considering  Uie  general  dis- 
turbance which  has  been  experienced  in  the  pecuniary  afiairs  of  the  country. 
The  increased  stringency  ii)  the  money  market  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
salt  trade  in  July,  and  from  that  date  down  to  the  period  of  the  bank  suspension, 
and  in  fact  during  the  whole  season  of  navigation,  while  it  was  apparent  that  the 
consumption  in  salt  could  not  be  afifected  in  the  same  degree  that  staples  of  less 
prime  necessity  were,  yet  the  diminished  facilities  for  money  accommodations, 
and  the  general  want  of  confidence  among  dealers,  continued  to  reduce  sales  and 
shipments,  until  the  consequences  were  made  manifest  in  the  manner  which  ap- 
pears from  the  tables  given  above,  as  compared  with  the  statements  of  a  pre- 
vious year.'* 

"  The  price  of  coarse  and  fine  salt  at  the  works  during  1857,  was  held  by  an 
arrangement  among  the  manufacturers,  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  barrel  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  Fine  salt  can  scarcely  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate, 
and  leave  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  manufacturer.  Of  fine  salt  inspected  in 
1857,  about  2,200,000  bushels  was  the  production  of  1857 ;  the  residue  (about 
1,100,000  bushels,)  was  in  the  manufacturers'  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
There  was  also  on  hand,  on  the  reservation,  and  at  the  port  of  Oswego,  of  the 
inspection  of  1856,  about  half  a  million  bushels  of  fine  salt,  and  two  million 
bushels  of  solar  salt.  No  complaint  is  made  by  the  dealer  or  consumer,  at  a 
distance  from  the  works,  of' the  price  for  which  salt  is  sold.  It  is  known  to  be  a 
little  above  the  cost,  and  uniform  rates  fixed  for,  and  extending  through  the 
season,  are  deemed  advantageous." 

"  The  busiress  character  of  1857,  did  not  favor  the  extension  of  the  salt  busi-  - 
ness.    Only  three  new  blocks  (for  making  fine  salt)  were  erected.    The  coarse 
salt  trade  was  not  so  much  affected  by  the  financial  flurry,  and  there  were  aboat- 
three  thousand  new  covers  (or  vats)  erected.    The  total  number  of  fine  salt^ 
works  is  307,  and  there  are  about  26,000  coarse  salt  covers.    Frequent  and 
heavy  rains  restricted  the  manufacture  of  coarse  salt,  which  is  all  done  by  evapo- 
ration ;  fine.salt  alone  being  made  by  the  boiling  process.     Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  extend  the  market  for  coarse  salt  in  the  Southwest,  and  with 
considerable  success.    The  coarse  salt  works  are  capable  of  yielding  at  least 
four  times  as  much  salt  as  was  made  by  them  in  186'?.    The  process  of  manu- 
iacturing  it  has  been  improved  ;  it  is  now  pulverized  to  the  same  degree  of  fine- 
ness  as  the  fine  salt  proper.    It  costs  less  than  the  fine,  and  for  curing  batter  it 
is  superior  to  any  imported  article,  and  much  better  adapted  to  pickling  than 
foreign  salt.    There  are  now  six  salt  wells  in  use.'* 

LIVERPOOL  IRON  MARKET,  1866  AND  1867. 

From  the  annual  tabular  statement  of  the  iron  market,  prepared  by  Mr.  F. 
Robinson,  of  Liverpool,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1867,  we  have  extracted 
the  following  facts  which  are  of  much  interest  to  all  peraoDS  engaged  in  the  man- 
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oBictiire  or  consumption  of  iron.     It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  half  of  the 
aggregate  exports  are  to  the  United  States,  a  fact  which  we  should  not  be  par- 
ticularly proad  of  when  we  recollect  that  we  have  the  largest  amount  of  ore  of 
My  country  in  the  world,  and  of  the  very  best  quality  too,  with  coal-beds  con- 
%nons,  and  every  natural  advantage  for  turning  the  ores  into  bars,  rods,  hoops, 
sheets,  plates,  rails,  and  pig.    Our  iron  manufactures  once  fairly  established,  we 
could  defy  the  competition  of  the  whole  world,  just  as  we  can  now  in  cotton 
manufactures : — 

BZP0RT8  OF  IRON  FROM   UVBRFOOL,    1866   AND   1867. 
rrhe  amounts  of  each  article  are  specified  in  tons.'' 

18». 

To  Bars.         Rods.       Hoops.      Sheets.    Tlates.       Pigs.        Bails.     Tot*!  iron. 

United  States.     64,966       4,218       9,462     16,616     8,766     16.898     26,097     188,922 
Other  ports.  . .     76,969     12,031     16,789     16,982     7,949       8,610     27,648     165,962 

Totals. 141,926     16,249     26,261     82,497  11,714     24,608     62,740     904,884 

mi. 

To 
United  SUtes.     68,697       4,668       8.784     12,686     8,860       9,488     27,980     130,848 
Other  ports..     68,966       9,861     18,811     16,699     8,878       6,784     88,676     167,066 

Totals. 182,668     18,904     22,096     29,886  11,788     16,267     61,606     287,408 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  iron,  free  on  board,  in  Liverpool  in 
1856  and  1867  :— 

. 18§6. >    . 18W. , 

Description.                      Highest.  Low'st  Average.  Highest.  Lowest  Average. 

£sd  £sd  £sd  £sd  £sd  £sd 

Merchant  bars per  ton      8  12  6  7  17  6  868  876  6  10  0  7  16  9 

Staffordshire  rails 9    00  7160  8  10  4  8  12  6  7  16  0  8    49 

^0. 1  Scotch  Pig,  g.m.b..       460  8  18  6  428  466  800  400 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  Scotch  pig  and  malleable  iron, 
^th  the  prices,  stock  on  hand,  etc.,  for  the  years  1855, 1856, 1867  : — 

^  18§5.         1856.        18M. 

j^oreign  shipments  from  Scotland tons      249,000      269,600      294,000 

^astwise  shipments  from  Scotland 298,000      247,600      288,600 

Total  shipments  from  Scotland 642,000  607,100  627,600 

^^ook  in  Scotland  Slst  December tons  100,000  90,000  190,000 

^^irnaces  in  blast,  Slst  December 121  128  128 

*'«^ce  of  mixed  Nos.  F.O.  B.  Glasgow,  Dec  81 .  .per  ton  76s.  Od.  748.  Od.  628.  6d. 

j^v*rage  price  mix'd  Nos.  F.  O.  B.  Glasgow,  for  the  year  708.  9d.  72s.  6d.  698.  2d. 

4*^lie  of  malleable  iron  in  Scotland tons  1 10,000  126,000  100,000 


^^    rage  price  of  b'rs  in  Glasgow,  for  the  year . .  p'r  ton  £8  1 2s.  6d.    £9  Os.  Od.  JB8  1  Os.  Od 
'^^Cik  rate  of  discount,  8lBt  December 6^  per  ct    6  per  ct     8  per  ct' 

MANUFACTURE  AND  IMPORTATION  OF  PLATE  GLASS. 

y^e  have  received  from  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  New  York  the  annexed 
"^ote  :— 

*  -^EEMAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine: — 

The  Merchants'  Magazine  of  January,  1858,  (vol.  xxxviii.,  pp.  121-122,)  con- 
^-ined  an  article  entitled  "  Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,''  which 
'^Oes  much  injustice  to  the  importers  of  plaU^  glass  in  so  far  as  it  incidentally 
States,  **  that  the  St.  Gobain  factory  seems  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
M^e  United  States."  The  facts  are  that  two  of  the  Belgian  and  two  of  the  Eng- 
^^h  factories  have  agents  in  the  city  of  New.  York,  and  one  house  carries  on  the 
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business  on  their  own  account,  importing  the  British,  French,  and  (Jerman  plate 
glass.  Through  this  competition  the  prices  have  been  reduced  to  about  one- 
Biird  what  they  were  three  years  since,  so  that,  what  was  once  an  article  of 
luxury,  is  now  (February,  1858,)  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  better  qualities 
of  sheet  glass  are  being  fast  superseded  by  it.  The  new  mode  of  polishing  may 
have  some  slight  advantages,  and  has  certainly  many  drawbacks  as  compared 
with  the  older  methods  now  in  use  in  Europe ;  but  as  it  has  long  been  done 
wholly  by  machinery,  there  can  be  but  little  gain.  The  duty  is  twenty-four  and 
not  thirty  per  cent" 


RAILROAD,  CANAL.  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 

TROOSTS'  RAILWAY  SPEED  INDICATOR. 

We  learn  that  Lewis  Tboost,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  has  recently  patented 
an  invention  of  great  value  to  railroad  companies.  Mr.  Troost  is  distinguish^ 
for  eminent  attainments  in  engineering,  and  has  for  several  years  ably  filled 
office  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rivers  Railroad. 
have  heretofore  noticed  some  of  his  reports,  and  have  been  favored  by  him 
other  documents  of  value.  His  invention  is  designed  to  enable  the  superintend 
or  engineer  of  a  train  to  keep  a  perfect  record  of  the  rapidity  of  Its  movci 
at  any  time,  and  thus  to  preserve  for  accurate  comparison  the  successive  re& 
The  Scientific  American  from  which  we  extract  the  following  description  of 
invention,  states  that  it  was  patented  in  England,  June  15, 1857,  and  in  Fi 
June  18, 1857  :— 


The  invention  consists  of  an  apparatus  for  registering  every  second  or  c:>t!Mr 
interval  of  time  between  the  departure  of  a  railway  tram  and  its  arrival  i^  "ft  its 
destination,  by  a  series  of  marks  produced  in  one  or  more  lines  by  a  pen,  sty 7^  or 
other  marking  instrument  on  a  strip  or  sheet  of  paper  or  any  other  suitable  sur- 
face, and  the  registration  upon  the  same  surface  of  every  one  or  more  revolts  tioos 
of  the  wheels  of  the  train,  or  of  anj  wheel  attached  to  one  of  the  cars  mrkuiog 
on  the  tracks,  by  one  or  more  scries  of  marks  produced  in  one  or  more  lim 
parallel  with  or  conveniently  continguous  to  the  line  or  lines  of  registratioo  of 
time  by  means  of  one  or  more  pens,  styles,  or  other  marking  instrument  whose 
operation^  arc  controlled  by  the  said  wheel.    By  the  comparison  of  these  regis- 
trations of  time  and  distance — the  registration  of  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel 
being  an  indication  of  the  distance — the  exact  rate  of  the  train  at  any  time,  cui 
be  determined :  and  the  register  of  time  proceeding  when  the  train  is  stationaij 
indicates  the  length  of  the  stoppage,  the  localities  of  which  are  also  indicated  by        ,  1 
a  comparison  with  the  registration  of  distance.    The  invention  also  consists  in        ^ 
causing  marks  of  a  different  character  to  those  produced  by  the  revolutions  of  the        ^ 
wheel  in  running  forward,  to  be  given  when  the  wheel  is  running  backward ;  soch         •» 
marks  being  continued  in  the  same  line  or  lines  or  nearly  so  as  those  registeriog 
the  forward  revolution  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  compared  with 
the  registration  of  time  to  show  the  time  occupied  in  backing  ;   the  different  \ 

characters  of  the  marks  produced  by  the  forward  and  backward  revolutions  of         ^ 
the  wheel  serving  also  to  indicate  the  localities  of  the  backing  places,  and  by  de- 
ducting the  distances  backed  from  the  whole  number  of  forward  ones,  the  exact         »^ 
distance  made  by  the  train  can  be  calculated.  ^ 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  TIDG-WATER  CANAL,  1849-1857.  I? 

The  Tide-water  Canal  extends  from  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  (situated  on  the  west         JJ 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  opposite  Columbia,)  forty-five  miles  aloog  ^        %  [ 
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le  Sasqaehanna  to  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. ;  and  since  its  constructioD, 
town  has  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  It  is  a  work  of  large 
iiid  forms  a  channeli  through  which  great  quantities  of  coal  are  sent  to 
After  reaching  tide-water,  its  boats  are  towed  to  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
io  the  latter,  throagh  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,)  and  other 
rims  it  constitutes  an  important  avenue  between  both  these  cities  and 
ir  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  constructed,  we  believe,  by  an  incorporated 
In  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List  we  find  the  following  statement 
nber  of  boats  towed  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  that  arrived  at 
Qrace,  from  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1849  to  the  close  of  1857  : — 


PhilA. 
2,626 
2,576 
2,938 
2,899 
2,842 


Baltm're. 
1,560 
1,640 
2,047 
2,412 
2,5?1 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 


Phila. 
2,817 
8,187 
8,024 
2,292 


Bftltmhre. 
2,556 
2.642 
2,648 
2,817 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  AID  MICHIGAH  CAVAL. 

er  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Blinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  the  Se- 
f  the  Board  has  published  under  date  of  January  Ist,  1858,  the  annual 
iiowing  the  proceedings  of  that  body  for  the  financial  year  ending  No- 
0th,  1867. 

lowing  table  will  show  the  cost  of  superintendance,  maintenance  of 
feeders,  repairs,  and  renewals  of  structures,  cost  of  pumping  operations, 
the  opening  of  the  canal  in  1848  to  1857,  inclusive,  year  by  year : — 

Nainb«r 

Gross  Canal  Caxud  days 

expenses.  opened  dosed.  open. 

$48,197  April  19  Nov.  29  224 

70,922  "      20  Dec    6  281 

58,415  March  22  "*       6  259 

58,475  "15  "8  269 

58,508  **       29  **        8  255 

44,870  "14  "12  274 

58,242  •'IS  "2  268 

69,068  April     8  **      12  258 

91,458  **         8  "4  241 

108,082  May      1  Nov.  20  204 


Ordinary     Extraordinary 


repairs. 

repairs. 

$36,452 

$6,745 

48,922 

26,999 

•  •  •  • 

88,418 

19,996 

89,447 

19,027 

42,816 

10,692 

40,883 

4,486 

86,587 

16,654 

87,982 

81,071 

88,101 

58,357 

87,257 

65,825 

ige...         88,638        25,986  64,628         247 

7,  the  canal  was  opened  from  Chicago  to  Joliet  bn  the  15th  of  April, 
te  Ist  day  of  Mav,  a  loaded  boat  airivcd  at  La  Salle  from  Chicago. 
I  revenue  from  tolls  for  the  financial  year  ending  November  30, 1857, 
,  830  38. 

OPENING  AND  CLOSING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 

(lowing  statement  shows  the  data  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  ca- 
le  State  of  New  York,  in  each  year  from  1844  to  1857,  inclusive  : — 

Days 

open.    Year. 

228  1851.. 

228  1852.. 

224  1853.. 

214  1854..        May 

228  1855.. 

219  1856 

228  1S57 


Opened. 

AprU  10 

"     15 

«     16 

May      1 

1 

"       1 

April  22 


Closed. 

Nov.  26 

«     29 

"     25 

Dec.  1 

"     9 

**     5 

"     5 


Opened. 

April  15 

•*     20 
tt 


•  • 


M 


20 
1 
1 
6 
6 


Cflosed. 

Dec    5 

"     16 

*•     16 

«       8 

10 

10 

16 


M 


Days 
open. 

286 

289 

289 

217 

224 

217 
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RAIUIOAPS  AMD  OiSUS  OF  lEW  JBS8BT. 

The  foUowiDg  table  exhibits  the  cost  of  the  aeveral  railroads  and  m 
New  Jersey,  witii  their  receipts  and  expenses  during  the  year  1867  ;  and 
pikd  from  their  aocnal  reports  in  1858,  to  the  Legislature  of  that  Stato  a 


D«laware  and  Raritan  Oaoal 

Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad / 

Morris  and  Saaez  Railroad. 

Morris  Canal  Company 

Newark  and  Bloorafield  Railroad .... 
Millstone  and  New  Brunswick  Railr'd. 

Central  Railroad 

Patterson  and  Ramapo  Railroad ..... 

Patterson  and  Hudson  Railroad 

Sussex  Railroad 

Warren  Railroad ^    ... 

Freehold  and  Jamesburg  Railroad. . . 

Flemington  Railroad 

Burlington  and  Mount  Holly  Railroad. 


Cost 

BMelpte. 

1 

$8,8St,909 

'$484,982 

• 

M68^89 

1,611,808 

1 

1,600,808 

246,801 

4 

2/^06,580 

286,669 

i 

101,882 

14,247 

in.iu 

9,000 

4,870,640 

682.814 

t 

869,000 

26,600 

680,020 

88,400 

< 

267,079 

80,290 

1,619,400 

162,266 

220,660 

41.716 

288,618 

18,144  ^ 

120,000 

22,118 

1 

RAILROAD  8LEEP1SR8— flow  SflAIL  WE  GET  THEM  f 

.  The  consumption  of  timber  on  American  railroads  for  the  single  aii 
sleepers,  is  so  great  as  almost  to  defy  calculation.  Some  attempte  havf 
maae  to  lessen  this  consumption  by  subiecting  the  sleepers  to  a  prooen 
will  prevent  or  check  their  decay.  Salt  has  been  extensively  tried,  but  in 
imperfect  manner.  Some  companies  have  adopted  the  kyanizing  prooes 
%  keep  their  sleepers  immersed  in  the  liquor  a  long  time.  But  this  process  if 
.  time  and  a  great  deal  of  space  where  much  is  to  be  done.  Salt  is  abonl 
employed  on  one  of  the  New  Jersey  roads  in  a  way  somewhat  difiereol 
former  practice.  A  machine  was  recently  patented  to  a  citizen  of  Trenton 
bores  a  loff  with  astonishing  rapidity,  at  the  same  time  making  the  hole  pa 
straight  all  the  way  through — that  is,  if  the  hole  be  started  at  the  center  ( 
log  or  scantling,  the  anger  will  come  out  at  the  exact  center  of  the  other  • 
feat  which  no  hand-boring  can  perform.  By  this  machine  it  is  intended  ti 
forate  the  sleepers  from  end  to  end,  fill  the  cavity  with  salt,  and  ping  an. 
this  process  will  be  an  expensive  one,  as  the  cost  of  salt  will  be  considerabl 
cheaper  and  better  method  would  be  to  boil  the  sleepers  in  common  gas  tar. 
would  charge  the  pores  with  a  substance  that  would  enable  the  wood  to 
decay  for  many  years.  But  while  all  railroad  men  are  sensible  of  the  in 
numbd^  of  sleepers  which  are  called  for  every  year,  and  that  they  are  an 
becoming  dearer,  no  railroad  manager  seems  to  have  adopted  any  plaQ  ft 
.ducing  them.  If  the  long  stretches  of  railroad  which  are  everywhere 
were  lined  with  alanthus  or  chestnut  trees,  say  in  doable  rows  on  each  aid 
expedient  would  establish  an  unfailing  supplv  of  the  best  material  for  all 
The  planting  could  be'done  by  contract  at  a  cneap  rate,  and  the  trees  woald 
up  faster  than  the  sleepers  decay.  Either  the  planting  process  must  be  ad 
or  better  and  cheaper  modes  of  sleepers  introduced,  or  an  indestructible  sab 
invented,  as  the  forests  of  our  country  will  not  aiways  support  the  heavy 
upon  them  required  to  keep  up  nearly  30,000  miles  of  railroads. 


m^^^^^^^^^^^^m^^^  ^^^^^S^^^^^n^*^^^*^^^^^^^^^ 


UTER-OCSASro  CANAL  ACROSS  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  PAIAHA. 

»  It  is  singular,  says  a  writer  in  Blackwood,  "  that  at  a  time  when  the  Is 
of  Panama  is  attracting  so  much  attention,  and  exploring  parties  have  bee 
in  their  endeavors  to  discover  a  practicable  line  for  an  inter-oceanic  canal,  i 
should  have  as  yet  attempted  to  cross  the  Isthmus  at  its  narrowest  poiDt. 
fore  ascending  the  Atraio,  and  diving  into  the  heart  of  the  South  Americai 
tinent,  and  proposing  to  convey  ships  from  thence  by  a  tannel,  it  wool^ 
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^em  ute  to  fTMnine  that  pwt  of  Uie  wtk  of  knd  which  natore  points  to  at 
•flbtdii^  the  most  probable  aolutioD  of  the  difficulty.    I  heard,  at  Fanama,  mo- 
eoQDti  of  a  deprenioo  in  the  Cordilleras  at  a  point  where  the  two  seas  ap- 
proriaiaie  so  closely  to  one  another,  that  the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
a  portase  with  their  canoes,  from  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into 
tiiose  mich  lose  themselves  in  the  Pacific ;  and  I  was  not  sorry,  in  company  with 
a  imow-ooantrymao,  to  join  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  and  a  Spaniard,  who  were 
tbont  to  start  on  a  visit  to  some  prc^serty  one  of  them  had  recently  porchased  in 
that  direction,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  gain  some  information  relative  to  so  in- 
teresting a  subject    The  limited  time  at  my  disposal  unfortunately  precluded 
the  possibility  of  my  attempting  anything  in  the  shape  of  regular  exploration. 
AboQt  thirty  miles  to  the  soatbeastward  of  Panama,  the  river  Bayanos  enters 
the  Paeifk,  almost  dividing  the  Isthmus  at  a  point  where  the  distance  from  sea 
to  Ka  does  not  exceed  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line.    This  was  the  river  we  pro- 
poaed  ascending,  in  the  hope,  at  all  events,  of  findin^^  out  something  from  the 
Darien  Indians  who  inhabit  this  narrow  strip  of  territorv.  and  whose  inveterate ' 
liatred  to  Europeans  has  operated  hitherto  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  any  attempt 
mt  penetration  into  their  coantry.    *    *    *    From  Chepo  a  depression  of  tne 
o]iain  was  perfectly  visible.    The  distance  from  Terabla  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
omnnot  be  more  than  fifteen  miles ;  yet,  althoogh  comparatively  so  near  Panama, 
MMo  one  has  attempted  to  traverse  the  country.    An  armed  party  would  be  indis- 
able  for  the  purpose,  as  the  Darien  Indians  are  the  most  ferocious  tribe  in  the 
itrv,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows  and  the  blowpipe.    The 
circumstance  of  their  so  jealously  resisting  the  entrance  of  a  white  man  into 
'^lietr  district,  goes  far  to  show  that  they  are  conscious  of  its  holding  out  some 
^anosoal  inducement  to  his  stay  there.    It  is,  indeed,  confidently  asserted,  upon 
mnformation  gained  from  them,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  they  constantly  trans- 
caooes  of  some  size  across  this  watershed.'' 
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We  derive  from  the  **  American  Railroad 

by  B.  S.  FiSHBR,  Esq ,"  and  published 
the  annexed  tabular  statements  of  the  railroads 
1, 1858  :— 

N«.or  f 

StatM.  oompanlM. 

UMie 14 

Mtw  fiamspabire 16 

Vermoot. 8 

RaMachoaetto 47 

Bbode  Island 2 

Ooonecticat 11 

Total  six  Kew  England  States.  97 

law  York 42 

MawJerMy 16 

PaaDsylvania 68 

Delaware ..*.  t 

llaiylaad 10 

Total  five  Middle  SUtea 189 

VifgiDia 19 

North  OaroUna 6 

Sooth  Carolina 9 

Oeorgia 14 

Florida 4 

Total  Awe  Soothero  SUtea 61 

TOL.  zxxvm. — NO.  IIL  25 


Annual,  compiled  from  ofBoial 
by  Dinsmore  ic  Co.,  New  York, 
in  the  United  States,  on  Janaarj 


OostofeoB- 


-LaafChoTUBai. . 

atnedomwoA 

ToUl. 

Open. 

eqnipmant. 

686f 

641} 

•I7.968,67t 

6941 

669i 

17,697,708 

686i 

621f 

20/^28.998 

l/tl8i 

l,288i 

68,884,810 

68i 

68i 

2,686,611 

669 

6471 
8,617 

24,848,968 

8,884i 

1146,806,168 

2.898i 

2,700f 

108,407,268 

6211 

629f 

24,826,970 

M68i 

2.778i 

186,166,606 

91| 

91f 

1,619,810 

844^ 

798i 

44,867,881 

7,9044 

6,8981 

t809,876,488 

1,46H 

M21i 

87,706,049 

706 

676 

11,126,486 

974^ 

748i 

17,601,944 

1,861 

l,186i 

24,962,168 

621 

128 

8,600,000 

6,028 

4,0684 

t94^86,688 

t86  St&UHiM  of  Pi)puUiikm,U$. 


<*  No.  of  «p-Xciigth  of  Itoflt^-N          M> 

Btetai.  oompiiitM,     Total 

Jklabama 7  Ueof 

MiMMippi 6  404 

LonkiaM 8  996 

T«iM 6  1JB66 

ArkuisM 1  14« 

TeniMiaee 9  1,116 

Keotucky 9  666^ 

Totel  aeren  Soothwestern  Statet .  44  6,068 

Ohio ; t9  8,S98i 

Indiaiia 16  1,461 

Mudugan 6  1.086 

lUioou 18  8,616 

WiMQoab 10  1,968 

Iowa , 7  1,076 

MiaMori 4  798 


Op»* 
668| 

tc 

177 

« 

886 

>u 

147 

Mi 

m 

t 

8874 

1^ 

804i 

i€i: 

1,4884 

wt; 

«.798i 

lOCjl 

1,981 

Mhf 

999 

MM 

8,616 

M^ 

718 

W 

966 

V 

817 

JW 

Total  seven  Northwertero  States.  89        18,226^    8,986i 

Oalifonia. 1  28i         88^ 


Orandtotal 481        86,l87f  26,966f        1918,1 
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ILLBflimATB  POPUUTIOI,  IIFAHTICDE,  ETC. 

The  spedal  oommlttee  of  the  Board  of  Oonncilmeo  of  the  city  of  Nemr 
irhich  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  He 
ht  Foundlings,  held  a  meeting  on  the  11th  of  December,  1857,  at  wUi 
Jambs  Wtkkb  sabmitted  an  interesting  statement  of  facts  concerning  Fov 
Hospitals,  etc  We  now  pnblish  an  outline  of  his  statement,  using,  sobsfeao 
the  report  givm  of  it  by  the  Courier  and  Enquirer : — 

**  The  establishment  of  soch  institntions  occupied  a  prominent  poaitioB  i 
the  public  charities  of  Europejm  countries.  Nations  or  Latin  origu  opeosd 
hos^tals  for  the  reception  oftonndlings  of  every  class  and  descriptioii, 
IliOBe  of  Gcnnan  origm  confined  their  use  to  infimts  who  had  lost  one  oi 
parents.  St  Vincent  de  Paul  was  the  champion  of  the  former  syBten 
Herman  Franke  of  the  latter.  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Ai 
and  Russia  have  adopted  the  former  system,  and  England,  Holland,  8i 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  a  considerable  part  of  Qermany,  and  of  the  t 
States,  ths  latter.  The  legislator  should  look  upon  these  institutions  as  of 
Inie  necessity,  arising  as  they  do  from  the  vices  or  infirmities  of  human  ai 
The  first  Foundling  Hospital  known  in  history  was  that  of  Milan,  fomui 
1787.  That  founded  at  Paris  by  St  Vincent  do  Paul  in  1640,  is  the  asi 
tnsive  and  nsefol  establishment  of  the  kind  now  in  existence.  Prior  to  U 
taming-boz  was  used,  in  which  the  children  were  secretly  deposited  by 
Bothers ;  but  since  that  time  a  certificate  from  a  Commission  of  Police  ki 
sary  to  secure  the  admission  of  an  infant  into  the  Hospital  Statistics  of  b 
where  these  hospitals  are  established  show  a  slight  decrease  in  the  muss 
fflegitimate  births." 

On  the  subject  of  infimticide.  Dr.  W.  said : — 

<*  In  the  dty  of  New  York,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  City  Inipse 
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Qlioe,  tbe  ttatistics  of  still  births  were  of  an  alarming  character,  from  the  J^bm 
18CM^  to  1857,  in  the  first  instance  the  proportion  being  one  birth  in  every  forty- 
tve»  InereasiDg  each  half  year  until  1867,  when  the  proportion  was  one  to  twelye. 
The  r^^tration  of  Connecticut,  Massachosetts,  and  Kentucky,  indicated  a  pro- 
portioo  of  about  one  to  sixty.  The  large  increase  of  still  births  in  this  ci^ 
eoold  lead  to  but  one  inference,  viz.,  that  the  number  of  cases  of  indirect  infanti- 
cide, resulting  from  abortion  or  otherwise,  was  fearfully  large  in  our  midst.  Dr. 
W.  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  that  physicians  of  standing  were  concerned  in 
nch  matters,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  consider- 
ible  proportion  of  unprincipled  men  in  the  profession,  who  lent  their  agencies  to 
iifing  about  the  startling  effects  he  mentioned.  He  was  unwilling  to  indicate 
what  was  his  belief  as  to  the  expediency  and  propriety,  or  otherwise  of  establish- 
bg  a  Foundling  Hospital  in  this  city  upon  an  equitable  s^tem,  but  preferred  to 
i£>w  the  facts  which  he  had  been  at  the  pains  of  collectmg  to  speak  for  them- 
lolTes,  aod  cause  the  committee  to  deduce  such  an  inference  as  in  their  judgnumt 
laight  seem  best" 

P0PULATI05  OF  CUBA  IN  1857. 

We  are  informed  that  the  following  table  shows  the  population  of  Cuba,  by 
X^istricts,  as  reported  by  the  census  of  1857,  and  recently  published : — 

WnTSBM  DXPABTMSWr. 

Jnrifldietion.  Whitei.  Fr6«eoI*d.  SUtm.  ToUL 

:fiahia-Hooda 4,287  609  6,768  11,491 

:£ejacal 11,887  1,674  7.848  20,857 

^^krdenas 27,088  8,260  60,228  90,661 

Oieofuegoe 21,192  6,016  16,699  48,805 

^hianbacoa 18,826  8,629  6,469  21,814 

Guanajay 16,410  2,884  20,661  88,445 

C^uioes 81,901  2,860  16,976  41,186 

^fiabana 86.067  29,888  80^688  146,478 

Jaraca 9.888  1,028  8,188  19,094 

llataozas 89.089  6,276  44,687  89,901 

TinardelRio 87,761  6,181  18,041  46,988 

8ui  Cristobal 11,287  1,941  7,681  20,749 

Santa  Clara 27,401  8,806  6,466  42,678 

8agua  la  Grande 17,140  1,270  16,609  88,919 

BaDADtooio 18,907  1,758  11,668  87,888 

Bantiaga 7,468  1.800  6,887  14.090 

SttDtoEspuitu 86,447  4,676  8,866  88,477 

Ban  Juan  de  los  Remediot 17,448  8,860  6,847  87,140 

8aota  Maria  del  Bosaria 12,146  1,469  6.287  18.902 

TVinidad 14.978  7,921  10,812  82,705 

Total,  W.  D 428,908        94,867      806,086        824,801 

KABTZaN  DBPAETMBMT. 

Baraooa 4,027  4,228  1,648  9,898 

Bayamo.... 10.699  10.187  2,808  28,644 

Ooba.... 28,614  88,827  84,889  82,880 

Gaataoamo 1.681  8.000  6,928  10,509 

Holguio 24,847  8,678  8,401  81,886 

Jiguaoi 8.606  4,868  661  18,967 

Manzanaio 8.621  9.889  1,861  19.061 

Nuevttas. 2,942  290  1.176  4,608 

Puerto  Principe 86,781  10,091  12,880  68,708 

Tunas 6,849  2,161  746  8,256 

Total  R  D 126,766        70.968        66,488        878,148 

"      W.  D 488,908        94,867       806,086        884301 

^■^^^•••^  ^BHaavaaiB.  awsHBBsaHB  .aa^i^waw^ 

Aggregate 549,674      174,810      874,549    1,096,948 


ZSB  Statiiiict  of  Populatum^etc. 
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To  the  above  is  to  be  added  the  namber  of  *'  Emandpafdos  5,240,"  ai 
''Asiatic  colonists  5,308"— makiDg  the  total  popolatien  of  Cuba,  in  1 
1,107,491.  With  the  above  statement  we  combioe  the  returns  of  popnlatM 
the  "  Qaeen  of  the  Antilles"  at  former  periods,  vis : — 

Ymn,  Whites.  FrMcoVd.         BIatm.  Ti 

1776 94,419  80,616          44,886  161 

1827 811,061  106,494  286,942  10< 

1841...   418,291  162,888  486,496  1«00^ 

1868 610,988  176,647  880,426  1,001 

1867 649,674  174,810  874,649  1,10^ 

The  above  table  includes  the  population  of  all  the  islands  and  keys  adja 
to  Cuba.  The  Isle  of  Pines,  with  an  area  of  600  square  miles  and  popolatk 
1,500,  is  included  in  the  Havana  jurisdiction. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  of  October,  1854,  (vol.  xxzi.,  page  611,)  we 
lished  the  census  of  Cuba  in  1853 — similar  to  the  foregoing  table  for  1857 
with  additional  statistics  of  each  jurisdiction. 

THB  POOR  AND  PAUPER  P0PUUTI09  OF  LOJIDOV. 

At  the  lait  census,  in  1855,  London  contained  2,362,236  souls,  naroel 
1,106,558  maleran^  1,255,678  females.  The  Hegistrar  General  computes  tl 
crease  of  population  since  1855,  at  60,000.  The  census  was  taken  in  one 
and  among  other  facts  enumerated  it  appears  there  were  on  the  nights  wh 
was  taken,  28,598  husbands  whose  wives  were  not  with  them,  and  39,231  i 
mourning  their  absent  lords.  Last  year  the  number  of  children  born  in  Loi 
was  86,833,  and  in  the  same  period,  56,786  persons  died.  It  is  estimated  tfa 
that  city  169  persons  die  daily,  and  a  baby  is  born  every  five  minutes, 
number  of  families  living  in  one  room  is  estimated  as  high  as  150,000,  and  ii 
parie^  of  Kensington,  in  a  place  called  the  Potteries,  there  are  1,147  hi 
beings  and  1,041  pigs  congregated  within  a  space  of  nine  acres.  The  dwel 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  locality  are  mere  hovels^ 
shattered  roofs  and  un^lazed  windows,  the  floor  below  the  level  of  the  ext 
soil,  and  the  walls  at  aU  times  partially  damp.  Another  portion  of  the  mvaa 
population  have  convex  ted  old  carriage  bodies,  removed,  in  some  cases,  from 
wheels,  into  houses ;  others  have  no  other  dwellings  than  ruined  post-c 
bodies,  for  which  a  rent  of  6d.  a  week  is  paid.  Notwithstanding  the  great  mi 
of  the  squalidly  poor  and  the  vicious  contained  within  its  borders,  Ixtndon  k 
to  be  one  of  the  nealthiest  cities  in  the  world.  In  1856,  the  proportion  of  dt 
was  only  22  to  1,000  of  the  population,  and  half  of  the  deaths  of  adults  m 
happen  occur  from  consumption  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

SIC0URA6BME1IT  FOR  SETTLERS  IH  JAMAICA. 

The  CoUmiai  Standard^  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  its  issue  of  28tli  of  De 
ber,  1857,  contained  the  following : — 

The  immigration  act,  which  has  now  become  law,  is  one  of  the  most  vali 
acts  in  relation  to  the  industrial  economy  of  the  island  that  has  probably 
been  plac^  on  our  statute  book.  It  not  only  lays  down  a  well  digested  ad 
for  the  regulation  of  an  immigrant  system — protecting  the  immigrant  eqi 
with  the  employer — but  it  provides  a  macbinery  for  a  continuous  progre 
immigration,  on  conditions  which  are  wholly  self-supporting.  And  while  t 
are  provisions  made  whereby  a  useful  industrial  population  may  from  tia 
time  be  carefully  recruited  from  whatever  source  may  promise  the  largest  am 
of  general  usefulness,  there  is  established  a  machinery  whereby  a  pemM 
colonization  may  be  fostered,  and  immigrants  arriving  under  the  pledge  of  b 
returned  within  a  given  period  of  years  to  their  own  country,  free  of  expew 
themselves,  be  induced  to  settle  permanently  in  the  island  with  a  grant  of  1 
obtainable  by  industrial  residence. 


Mereanfih  MUeillanies. 
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THI  POFULAHOV  of  ITALY. 

According  to  the  best  authorities  the  population  of  Italy  is  at  present  about 
18  follows  : — Sardinia,  4,776,034  souls ;  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom, 
4,916.347;  Italian  Tyrol,  495,204 ;  Canton  of  Ticino,  129,313;  Duchy  of  Parma, 
511,969;  Duchy  of  Modena,  606.139 ;  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  1,817,166; 
Papal  Stetes,  3,100,000;  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  8,616,922. 
Tliua,  the  whole  population  of  Italy  is  about  24,000,000  souls. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


8016  OF  THB  MISER. 

Dealing,  as  we  do,  largely  in  statistics  in  the  MerclumU^  Magazine,  we  art 
not  unmindful  of  the  lighter  affairs  of  literature,  which  have  any  bearing  upon 
commerce,  which  in  its  full  significance  embraces  every  other  interest  of  society* 
The  "  Song  of  the  Miser,"  by  Wm.  Finch,  from  the  Liverpool  Albiarit  may,  with- 
out any  great  departure  from  the  scope  of  our  Magazine,  appropriately  g  ve  relief 
to  the  weightier  matters  of  money,  merchandise,  or  mercantile  topics,  which  for  the 
most  part  occupy  our  time  and  attention  : — 

Cluck,  clink  I  Clink,  clink ! 

,^«re^8  ft  my  of  light  throngh  the  window  chiak,  A  beggar-girl  stood  on  the  parapet  brink 

TTiftt  cornea  to  plaj  with  my  gold,  I  think ;  Of  the  lonely  bridge— quite  craiy,  I  think— 
,^^^           I  must  bar  it  out  to-morrow.  And  gazed  on  the  moaning  water. 

Jgfl  hare  no  Bon-rays  oonnting  my  store ;  8he  asked  for  a  fkrthing,  I  gave  her  a  onrse ; 

Jjjey  come  fh)m  a  wor|^  that*s  hangry  for  more,  Phe  planged,  and  the  city  provided  a  hearse ; 

^*«t  spieth  my  coffers  and  hateth  me  sore ;  ¥o  matter— It  might  have  been  terribly  worse ; 

That  I  know  to  my  sorrow.  'twas  only  a  poor  man's  daughter. 

CUnk,cUnkI 
™J  the  golden  eagles  glow  on  the  brink 
vPfthe  yefiow  pyramid,  built,  I  think, 

From  spoils  of  every  people. 
^7 1  frame  me  a  miniature  church  the  while, 
JjMdore  and  Sovereign  will  pave  me  tho  aisle, 
"•nbloons  and  Ducats  will  wall  it  in  style, 

And  Crowns  run  up  to  steeple. 

.  Clink,  clink  I 

X®'^*"  the  way  but  a  ehain  and  a  Hnk, 
"^  «Pider  hides  in  his  web,  I  think; 
b-  A  leopard-sleek  attorney, 

fl^^ould  cut  men*s  throats  serenely  and  oold. 
^^heir  arterv-blood  ran  molten  Kold: 
^^  %  is  traveling  on  to  his  masters  fold-— 
I  wish  him  a  sulphurous  Journey. 


Clink,  clink  t 
A  delicate  eye-lid  flashed  me  a  wink. 
Testerdav— eloee  by  the  park,  I  think : 

What  widow  was  it,  I  wonder  ? 
Why  smile  upon  me,  grim,  ugly,  and  old  f 
If  the  forks  of  the  lightning  were  woven  with  mM 
They  would  lasso  each  flash  with  a  veil's  whit* 
fold, 

Despite  the  following  thunder! 

Clink,  cUnk! 
Mybeautifiil  gold,  thy  gleams  I  drink. 
Brighter,  more  neetrous  than  wine,  X  think : 

They  glisten  like  stars  of  even. 
I  love  thee  better  than  snn-brown  hair, 
Better  than  sick  men  June's  warm  air, 
Better  than  angels  the  penitent  prayer. 

Better,  aye,  better  than  Heaven  I 


OBITUART  OF  A  VENERABLE  MERCHAHT  OF  BOSTOI. 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  September  8, 1857,  reported  the  death  of 
^r.  Elias  Haskell,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  esteemed  merchants  of  Bo*- 
V>ii.  The  deceased  was  in  his  ninetieth  year,  having  been  bom  in  Harvard, 
Worcester  County,  Mass.,  April  2d,  1768.  He  commenced  business  in  his  native 
p]ace  in  1791,  where  he  remained  until  1798,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  and 
Mth  a  partner,  under  the  firm  of  "  Haskell  &  Whitney,"  opened  a  store  in  Cam- 
^Hd^e-street,  then  one  of  the  principal  business  avenues  in  iYte  town.  In  1818, 
he  removed  to  Central  wharf  and  continued  business  some  years  under  the  firm  of 
'*  Haskell,  Barnard,  &  Thatcher,"  and  upon  the  death  of  the  junior  partners  he 
tormed  a  new  copartoenhip,  with  Mr.  Clark,  mnder  the  firm  of  "  HaakoU  4 
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Clark/'  which  coDtinued  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1835,  when  he  retired, 
after  an  honorable  business  career  of  forty-four  years,  having  soryived  all  hk 
partners. 

Mr.  Haskell  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1823-24,  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Mayoralty  under  Josiah  Quincy.  He  had  but  little  taste,  boweTer, 
for  political  life — although  he  never  failed  to  vote  at  every  election,  no  mattei 
what  question  was  to  be  decided.  He  had  the  sterling  virtues  of  the  merchaal 
of  the  "  old  school" — was  ever  prompt  to  an  engagement — upright  in  all  his 
movements — of  spotless  integrity — ready  to  assist  the  needy  and  cheer  the  d» 
sponding — and  his  contemporaries  have  always  said  he  never  had  an  enemy.  Hii 
moral  qualities  brought  the  confidence  and  respect  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 
He  was  for  many  years  an  officer  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  was  one  of  the 
oldest  masons  in  the  State.  The  deceased  leaves  a  widow  with  whom  he  his 
lived  upwards  of  sixty  years. 

I  looked  upon  the  rig hteons  man. 

And  beurd  the  holy  prayer 
Which  rose  sbore  thmt  hreathlea  ftmn, 

To  foothe  the  moamer*i  care. 
And  felt  how  preclooB  was  tho  fift 

He  to  hia  loved  onea  gave— 
The  atainlesa  memorj  of  the  Joati 

The  wealth  beyond  the  grava. 

IMP&ISONMEIIT  FOR  DEBT  15  CAVADA. 

The  following  article  is  from  the  **  Canadian  Merchants*  Magazine  and  Com- 
mercial Review^'  an  imitation  (commenced  in  April,  1857,jr  of  Hunt's  Mr» 
chants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review,  with  the  exception  of  the  size,  oi 
number  of  pages,  and  the  fact  that  the  "  Canadian  **  is  devoted  mainly  to  the 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  that  province  of  the  British  Empire,  whik 
our  Magazine  has  not  only  embraced  all  matters  connected  with  the  commercia] 
growth  and  greatness  of  the  American  Union,  but  of  the  entire  world.  "  Nc 
pent  up  Utica  "  has  contracted  our  views.  We  may  here  remark  that  our  Ca 
nadian  friends  are  not  alone  in  copying  our  idea  of  a  Commercial  Literature,  A 
similar  wock,  entitled  ^^LatosorCs  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Retiem* 
was  started  in  London  in  1846,  or  seven  years  after  our  Magazine  was  estab- 
lished ;  but  we  are  unable  to  state  how  long  it  was  continued,  as  we  have  not 
seen  or  heard  of  it  for  some  time.  We  make  these  statements  in  no  spirit 
of  unkindness.  In  fact,  we  feel  complimented  by  our  cotcmporary  for  the  ap- 
preciation of  our  pioneer  labors  in  the  field  of  Commercial  Literature : — 

In  various  parts  of  Western  Canada  many  are  at  this  moment  incarcerated 
solely  on  account  of  their  inability  to  meet  their  engagements.  Our  citiaem 
have  mourned  over  the  wrongs  of  *'  Uncle  Tom,"  within  sight  of  the  prisooi 
where  their  own  countrymen,  and  even  conntrywomen,  have  been  incarcerated 
for  years  for  what  the  law  does  not  recognize  as  a  crime !  It  is  high  time  that 
our  sympathies  were  directed  to  a  matter  so  nearly  affecting,  both  our  intereali 
and  our  character,  and  which  only  requires  an  effort  to  place  it  on  a  propei 
footing. 

Fauures  and  misfortunes  follow  the  footsteps  of  commerce  in  all  oationsj 
riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  flee  away  ;  fortune  does  not  always  follow  the 
brave,  nor  success  reward  even  the  prudent.  The  object  of  law  is  to  protect  tb< 
weak  and  unfortunate  against  the  strong  and  vindictive ;  to  punish  the  guilty 
and  protect  the  innocent    The  laws  of  Panada  are,  upon  the  whole,  jnet  aod  ^ 
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erimiiiatiDg,  seyere  but  wholesome.  Even  the  law  of  which  we  compIaiD  is  in 
itielf  scarry  objectiooable.  A  mao  coDtractiog  a  debt,  does  so  upon  the  faith 
of  remainiog  in  the  couDtry  till  that  debt  is  liquidated ;  and  if  arrested  io  at- 
tempting to  flee  his  coantry  cannot  complain  to  harsh  treatment.  But  this 
power  to  arrest,  if  not  placed  nnder  proper  restraint,  may  become,  as  it  has  be- 
come, a  crying  evil  in  Canada.  The  sacredness  of  an  oath  is  often  forgotten  by 
the  impatient  creditor,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  secure  his  claim,  hesitates  not  to 
make  the  necessary  affidavit  to  secure  the  debtor^s  arrest,  on  the  most  trumpery 
evidence  of  his  intention  to  abscond. 

The  trader  may  become  embarrassed  through  misfortune,  mismanagement,  ex* 
trava^noe,  or  disnonesty.  As  he  is  trusted  on  a  supposed  knowledge  of  hit 
capacity  and  prudence,  a  want  of  these  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  crime.  It  is  only 
for  dishonesty,  or  supposed  dishonesty,  that  his  arrest  is  justifiable.  Unfortnn- 
ately,  the  designing  man  generally  escapes  by  a  timely  removal,  while  the  honest 
unfortonate,  like  the  crane  in  the  fable,  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  keeping 
bad  company.  This  state  of  things  is  now  producing  its  natural  results,  the 
embarrassed  trader  becomes  the  absconding  debtor,  and  what  under  milder  laws 
might  have  been  a  partial  loss,  becomes  under  preseut  circumstances  a  total 
wreck.  Honest  men  whose  first  misfortunes  would  have  made  more  careful,  are 
driven  from  the  country,  others  equally  inexperienced  take  their  place,  who  in 
their  turn  meet  a  similar  fate.  Thus  while  toe  present  law  is  almost  powerless 
for  good,  it  is  powerful  for  evil.  It  cannot  make  one  rogue  honest,  but  it  makes 
many  honest  men  act  as  rogues.  If  the  necessary  amendments  are  pot  speedily 
obtained  it  will  not  be  owing  to  any  opposition  from  the  mercantile  community. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  are  opposed  to  harsh  measures,  and  are  ever  ready  to  acce^ 
of  any  reasonable  compromise  and  even  to  continue  their  support  where  there  is 
a  favorable  {)ro8pect  of  better  results.  But  indifference  may  prove  equally  dis- 
astrous, and  as  we  may  look  for  many  extensioos  and  compromises  before  the 
bosiness  of  the  country  is  fully  restored,  it  is  for  them  to  see  that  their  losses  are 
not  doubled  through  the  operation  of  an  imperfect  legislative  enactment.  We 
rejoice  to  see  that  some  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  in  the  Province  are 
giving  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  we  feel  convtuced  that  its  importanoe 
oeed  only  to  be  fairly  brought  forward  to  insure  the  necessary  reform. 

OUTUVE  OF  THE  UFE  OF  A  SCOTCH  MERCHANT. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  commercial  life  of  Mr.  John  Monteith,  who 
Was  recently  declared  a  bankrupt  for  £400,000: — In  1835  he  commenced  busi- 
ness in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  as  a  calico  printer,  and  after  four  or  five  years  of  un- 
Bucc^essful  trade,  failed  for  about  £40,000,  paying  a  very  small  dividend.    He 
then  went  to  Manchester,  where  he  commenced  again  as  a  calico  printer,  and,  as 
before,  failed,  paying  again,  if  auy,  a  very  small  dividend.     He  then  returned  to 
Qlasgow,  and  got  a  situation  in  a  large  calico  printing  house,  and  received, 
besides  a  handsome  salary,  large  sums  of  money  by  way  of  commission.    His  ex- 
travagance, however,  beggared  him,  and  he  was  dismissed  with,  on  his  making 
«n  abject  appeal,  a  present  of  £1,500.    He  commenced  business  again  in  1848, 
and  has  for  the  third  time  become  a  bankrupt,  with  assets,  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, will  only  pay  a  dividend  of  a  few  pence  in  the  pound.    This  huge  loss 
will  fall  almost  exclusively  upon  the  unfortunate  shareholders  of  the  Western 
Bank.    In  the  course  of  his  last  examination,  John  Monteith  stated  that  his 
domestic  expenses  averaged  £1,704  a  year  since  he  commenced  business  this  last 
time.    If  common  report  is  to  be  believed,  he  kept  up  a  style  which  few  men, 
with  less  than  £10,000  a  year,  would  attempt    He  had  18  servants,  carriages 
and  horses,  a  splendid  table  and  choice  wines,  an  extravagant  family,  and  a  large 
and  elegant  counU'y  mansion. 
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iRI£F  OBITUiRT  OF  A  AEW  TOU  M BRCHJJTT. 

In  accordance  with  our  custom  of  pobliahing  in  the  Mercharutz*  Magatine 
biographies  of  eminent  merchants,  we  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Johk 
OoTHOUT,  Esq.,  ex-President  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  which  we  have  compiled 
firom  a  notice  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer, 

"  Mr.  Oothont,  who  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York,  on  Thnrsdaj,  28th  of 
January,  1858,  aged  70  years,  came  of  an  old  Knickerbocker  race,  and  lived  a 
life  of  quiet  usefulness  and  integrity,  worthy  of  his  origin.  He  was  bom  in  New 
York,  and  started  in  life  as  clerk  to  the  late  well  known  Robert  Lenox.  Mr. 
Oothout  did  not,  after  the  termination  of  his  clerkship,  engage  in  mereantile  or 
any  other  special  business  for  himself.  He  was,  however,  soon  called  to  that  re- 
sponsible service  in  pnblie  business  which  he  worthily  continued  to  perform  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Savings  Bank  in  Chamber-street, 
he  discharged  its  duties  for  twenty  years,  and  then  became  President  of  the  Bank 
of  New  York,  which  office  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  filled  for  fifteen  years, 
having  also  been  a  Director  thirty  years.  Mr.  Oothout  was  also  for  several  years 
a  Director  of  the  Knickerbocker  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  also  the  President  of  the  New  York  Eye  Infirmary.  Mr.  Oothout 
was  benevolent  in  disposition,  and  had,  like  all  true  Knickerbockers,  an  intense 
love  for  home  and  family,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  ever  hai^y,  loved,  and 
venerated." 

THE  BMIISTOUI  MIRCANTILB  HRM  OF  SCOTIillD. 

The  following  account  of  the  very  extensive  firm  of  J.  &  A  DenniBtoim,  we 
eopy  from  the  Fifeshire  (Scotland,)  Advertiser : — 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  J,  k  A.  Dennistoun  was  founded  about  seventy  years  ago 
by  James  and  Alexander  Dennistoun.  Alexander  died  at  a  comparatively  early 
age,  and  took  little  interest  in  the  business.  Both  brothers  were  natives  of 
Campsie,  their  father  being  a  Jbrmer  at  Newmiln,  about  a  mile  from  the  village. 
James  left  home  when  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  to  push  his  fortune 
in  Glasgow.  On  the  day  he  left  his  father's  roof,  his  raouer  gave  him  his  shoes 
in  his  hand,  with  sixpence  rolled  in  a  handkerchief,  and  off  he  went,  wading 
through  the  Glazart,  a  bum  that  passed  his  father's  farm.  After  walking  some 
distance  he  sat  down  to  put  on  his  shoes,  and  said  to  himself,  that  if  he  could 
BOt  manage  to  buy  a  new  pair  of  shoes  he  would  never  re'turu  to  Campsie.  He 
got  an  engagement  as  an  apprentice  to  a  hosier,  whose  shop  was  behind  the 
Tolbooth,  in  High-street,  and  proved  a  very  apt  apprentice. 

After  finishing  his  apprenticeship  he  commenced  to  ship  goods  to  AmeriGa, 
and  was  extremely  successful,  one  of  bis  earliest  ventures,  we  are  informed,  being 
a  large  shipment  of  braces  which  yielded  him  a  handsome  profit  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Glasgow  Bank,  which  commenced  business  in  a  very  humble  way,, 
in  North  Albion-street,  in  a  small  flat,  up  one  stair.  There  were  only  six  or  eight 
partners  in  the  bank.  Mr.  Dennistoun's  care^  as  a  banker  was  a  very  soecesa- 
ful  one.  He  was  liberal  in  his  dealings,  and  we  are  informed  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly kind  to  inhabitants  of  his  native  village  when  applied  to  by  them  for 
pecuniarv  accommodation.  His  business  as  a  merchant  in  the  American  trade 
increased  with  great  rapidity,  and  has  been  largely  developed  by  his  sons,  John 
and  Alexander,  now  the  principal  partners  of  the  firm.  During  the  last  few 
years  they  have  done  a  large  business  with  Australia.  The  American  panic 
combined  with  the  failure  of  the  Liverpool  Borough  Bank,  in  which  they  were 
large  shareholders,  caused  the  firm  in  November,  1857,  to  suspend  payment. 
Their  liabilities  amount  to  nearly  three  millions,  but  the  creditors  unanimousljr 
agreed  to  accept  payment  in  instahnents,  to  be  spread  over  the  next  three  yeara. 
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THE  nSflERIES  15  THE  GULF  OF  ST.  LAWREffCE. 

A  report,  laid  before  the  last  session  of  the  Canadian  Legislature,  of  a  cruise 
in  the  Galf  of  St.  Lawrence,  daring  the  fishery  season  of  1856,  by  the  gOYeni- 
meot  schooner  La  Canadienne,  nnder  the  command  of  Captain  Fortin,  contains 
the  following  items  of  general  interest : — 

**  The  fisheries  of  the  Galf  are,  whale,  cod,  seal,  herring,  salmon,  mackerel, 
salmon  trout,  shad,  aqd  halibut.  Lobsters  are  plentiful,  but  there  is  no  demand 
for  export  The  annual  value  of  these  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Gaspe.  and  at 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  is  nearly  £150,000.  A  large  number  of  American  vessels 
are  employed  in  the  trade,  and  these  are  said  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose— much  more  so  than  Canadian  vessels.  The  coasts  of  Anticosta  abound 
with  fish,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  good  roadsteads  and  secure  anchorage, 
seamen  keep  the  island  at  a  good  distance.    There  are  no  fishing  stations  on  it. 

*'  The  mackerel  fishery  has  been  greatly  neglected  by  Canadians ;  but,  it  ap- 
pears that  more  attention  is  to  be  given  to  it  for  the  future.  This  fishery  needs  a 
class  of  very  fast-sailing  vessels.  The  Labrador  herring  is  stated  to  be  very  fine 
Csh,  large  quantities  of  which  are  annually  exported.  Whilst  the  Canadienne 
^as  at  Blanc  Sablons  Bay,  an  establishment  there  was  shipping  1,000  barrels 
for  Jersey.  Captain  Fortin  points  out  the  value  of  the  herrmg  fisherv,  and  ex- 
j)re8ses  surprise  that  Quebec  merchants  do  not  enter  upon  it.  The  fishery  itself 
^ould  be  more  valuable  than  the  coasting  trade,  whilst  a  good  business  could  be 
^one  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  in  foreign  or  Canadian  products.  In  1866, 
«even  schooners  from  Nova  Scotia  received  in  barter  for  produce  fish,  oils,  furs, 
mnd  sealskins,  to  the  value  of  £22,000. 


In  the  whale  fishery  eight  schooners  are  engaged,  having  an  aggregate  tonna«;e 
of  465  tons.  Most  of  these  vessels  are  fitt^  out  at  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
I^Boutillier,  at  Perce.  The  fishing  season  commences  earlv  in  June.  The  prin- 
cipal species  of  whale  caught,  are  the  black,  the  humpback,  the  sulpher  bottom, 
and  the  finback.  The  former  of  these,  and  the  most  valuable,  is  very  scarce. 
The  humpback  yields  from  10  to  80  barrels  of  oil.  The  others  are  of  compara- 
tively little  value.  The  number  of  whales  has  perceptibly  diminished  within  a 
few  years,  and  it  is  thought  that  they  will  ultimately  disappear  altogether,  as  the 
walrus  has  disappeared.  It  is  stated  that,  80  or  1 00  years  ago,  this  animal  swarmed 
in  immense  herds  on  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleur. 

"  The  fishing  establishments  of  Robin  &  Co.  and  LeBoutillier  &  Bros.,  are  the 
most  extensive  in  the  Gulf,  employing  about  600  men.  These  firms  ship  great 
quantities  offish  to  Brazil,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  vessels  employed  in  this  trade 
are  topsail  schooners,  brigantines,  brigs,  and  a  few  barks  from  100  to  400  tons. 
They  sail  usually  in  October,  November,  and  December.  In  the  winter  they 
generally  find  freight  to  a  Mediterranean  or  British  port,  and  in  April  they  pro- 
ceed to  Cadiz  or  Liverpool  for  salt,  and  return  to  the  St  Lawrence  in  May. 

*'  Some  years  ago  a  mining  and  fishing  company  was  formed,  which  held  173,000 
acres  of  land.  Large  and  magnificent  buildings  for  fishing  purposes  were  erected, 
and  about  500  men  were  employed  for  fishing  and  lumbering;  but  the  company 
soon  closed  up.  However,  it  holds  the  lands,  and  refuses  to  sell  50  or  100  acre 
lots  or  else  ask  such  an  enormous  price  for  them,  that  no  one  can  buy — another 
instance  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  country  by  grants  of  land  to  speculators. 

**  The  Canadienne  cruised  in  the  Gult  158  days,  and  sailed  about  6,000  miles.  , 
The  report  shows  that  her  services  were  needed,  and  the  results,  in  the  protecting 
of  oor  fisheries,  in  the  maintainance  of  order  and  peace  in  the  Gulf,  and  in  her 
opportune  service  rendered  to  distressed  or  wrecked  marines,  are  highly  satis- 
factory." 

THE  GROCER  AND  HIS  APPREHTICE. 

**  Well,  Augustas,  you  have  been  apprentice  now  three  months,  and  have  seen 
the  several  departments  of  our  trade— I  wish  to  give  you  a  choice  of  occupation.'* 
Apprentice — *'  Thank 'ee."  Grocer — "  Well,  now,  what  part  of  the  business  do 
you  like  best  ?"  Augustus  {loiih  a  sharpness  beyond  his  years) — **  ShuttiD'  up,  sir  I** 
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BRIEF  OBITUARY  OF  A  BOSTOB  MERCHANT. 

The  Boston  Datiy  Advertiser,  of  September  12th,  1857,  recorded  the  death  of 
Henderson  Inches,  which  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  September. 
Mr.  Inches  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  7th  of  February,  1774,  and  had  conse- 
quently attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  83  years.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1792,  and  was  the  last  survivor  of  his  class.  He  was  for  many  years 
favorably  known  as  an  honorable,  intelligent,  and  upright  merchant  in  Boston, 
but  retired  from  active  business  several  years  since,  with  an  ample  fortune.  He 
was  highly  respected,  and  his  death  was' deeply  regretted  not  only  by  his  family, 
but  by  the  community  of  which  he  was  so  long  an  honored  and  respected  member. 

SHORT  CREDITS  RECOMMENDED. 

We  condense  from  the  Providence  Journal  the  following  suggestions  on  re- 
ducing the  existing  system  of  long  credits  on  domestic  goods,  and  remark  that 
the  principle  of  short  credits  may  be  profitably  adopted  in  dll  branches  of  trade. 
The  Journal  says  : — 

"  There  is  hardly  any  reform  so  loudly  demanded,  and  its  necessity  so  generally 
agreed  to,  as  the  reduction  of  credits  on  domestic  goods.  The  nominal  credit  of 
eight  months  is  sufficient  to  ruin  any  business,  while  the  credits  in  other  depart- 
ments of  trade  are  six  months  and  four  months.  Any  business  which  laps  ov^ 
its  credits,  granting  a  new  one  before  the  old  one  is  settled,  takes  a  double  risk, 
stimulates  an  unhealthy  demand,  and,  in  the  final  settlement,  accepts  the  leavings 
of  others.  But  while  the  nominal  credit  is  thus  ruinous,  the  real  credit  is  even 
worse,  being  often  nine,  ten,  and  sometimes  over  twelve  months.  It  is  not  strange 
that,  under  such  a  system  of  credits,  so  many  commissioned  houses  have  fail^ 
and  the  others  have  been  crowding  the  banks  for  renewals,  their  own  means  be- 
ing absorbed,  in  the  indulgence  which  they  ai*e  obliged  to  extend  to  their  cus- 
tomers, to  whom  they  have  sold  on  such  long  time.  We  are  indebted  to  a  manu- 
facturing house  in  Providence  for  the  following  memorandum  of  the  actual  sales 
of  a  desirable  article  of  bleached  goods  for  the  three  months  ending  September 
30th,  1857  : — 50  packages  sold  on  eight  months'  credit ;  forty  on  nine  months ; 
eleven  on  ten  months  ;  seventy-nine  on  average  of  eight-and-a-half  months  ;  and 
sixty-six  on  average  of  nine-and-a-half  months,  making  the  total  of  246  packages, 
sold  on  the  total  average  of  very  near  nine  months'  credit. 

This  was  the  result  of  the  sale  of  bleached  goods.  Fancy  goods,  such  as  prints 
and  other  colored  fabrics,  are  sold  on  longer  credits.  Prints  were  sold  m  the 
summer  of  1857,  in  large  lines,  on  eighteen  months'  credit.  An  extensive  manu- 
facturer of  heavy  brown  and  colored  goods,  reports  that  he  had  nearly  one  thousand 
Sickages  sold  by  one  commission  house  in  New  York,  for  the  quarter  ending 
ctober  1, 1857,  and  the  principal  partner  acknowledged  to  him  that  two-thirds 
of  them  were  sold  on  ten  months'  credit,  and  the  sales  were  rendered  at  eight 
months,  they  losing  the  difference  in  time  from  their  commissions.  With  these 
facts,  and  many  more  of  the  same  tenor,  before  us,  is  there  any  wonder  that  the 
commission  houses,  as  a  class,  are  broken  down,  and  the  pressure  for  renewals 
from  nearly  all  of  them  is  so  strong?  The  same  thing  must  occur  again,  if  the 
same  course  is  continued  of  these  extended  credits.  All  other  departments  of 
trade  are  shortening  their  credits ;  groceries  and  provisions  are  sold  mostly  for 
cash,  and  never  on  a  longer  credit  than  four  months  ;  the  hardware  dealers  nave 
reduced  their  terms  from  six  months  to  four  months ;  all  the  supplies  for  our 
mills  are  either  for  cash  or  credit ;  cotton  and  wool  are  sold  in  all  the  markets  at 
the  South  and  New  York  for  cash ;  why  should  we  continue  to  sell  the  articles 
when  manufactured,  on  eight  months'  or  ten  months'  credit,  and  thus  furnish 
capital  for  purchasers  to  pay  their  debts  to  those  who  sell  on  the  short  credit, 
and  leave  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  dry  goods  to  take  what  may  be  1^ 
after  the  others  are  paid  7 
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The  auction  houses  sell  dry  goods  of  all  kiods  on  six  months,  and  the  wisdom 
of  this  course  has  been  very  conspicuous,  as  the  large  sales  made  January  and 
February,  1857,  falling  due  in  July  and  August,  where  punctually  paid  for, 
whereas  the  sales  to  the  same  purchasers  by  the  commission  houses,  on  eight 
months'  and  nine  months'  credit,  and  falling  due  in  the  last  few  weeks,  were  not 
paid,  and  had  to  be  extended  or  compromised.  If  the  goods  were  sold  on  six 
months,  each  season's  purchases  would  be  settled  for  before  the  commencement  of 
the  next  season's  sales,  and  as  the  same  parties  are  buying  from  vear  to  year 
they  would  owe  the  commission  houses  but  ono-half  what  they  now  do." 

SYSTEM  OF  8EUI1I0  GOODS  AT  MANCHESTER. 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter  iVom  Manchester,  England,  describes 
the  system  adopted  by  the  great  manufacturing  establishments  of  that  city  in 
selling  their  goods,  and  in  receiving  payment  It  shows  that  the  principle  of 
selling  for  cash  or  short  credits  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  prosperity  of 
Manchester : — 

"The  general  system  upon  which  goods  are  sold  here  is  for  cash — that  is, 
all  accounts  are  paid  on  a  particular  day  of  each  month  fixed  by  the  different 

houses.     For  instance,  Mr.  P pays  all  accounts  the  last  Friday  in  each 

month,  by  a  check  on  his  backers,  and  deducts  1^  per  cent  discount.  On  the 
nine  principle,  all  manufactured  goods  and  yams  are  sold.  Some  bouses  prefer 
to  pay  cash  immediately  on  presenting  the  account,  and  then  deduct  one  month's 
interest  and  1^  per  cent.  Some  manufacturers  sell  their  own  cloth  at  their 
offices,  others  employ  an  agent,  and  pay  1  per  cent  for  selling.  Very  few  printers 
or  manufacturers  consign  goods.  The  few  who  do  so  are  wealthy  men,  and  have 
houses  abroad,  and  do  business  both  in  imports  and  exports.  I  should  think 
that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  business  is  done  on  the  system  of  cash  pay- 
ment. The  American  agency  houses  here  buy  their  goods  on  the  terms  whi^ 
I  have  named,  and  settle  as  they  mav  with  the  New  York  importers.  But 
few,  if  any,  of  our  printers  send  goods  on  consignment.  This  has  been  done 
by  the  Scotch  and  Liverpool  houses,  and  the  result  is  now  apparent  The 
banks  have  encouraged  this  business,  and  the  present  Ibss  and  aistress  are  the 
result  Here  in  Manchester,  as  the  rule,  all  goods  bought  up  to  the  24th  of  this 
month  are  due  the  last  Friday  of  next  month,  and  are  paid  by  a  check  less  1^ 
per  cent.  Tiiis  is  called  cash  payments.  If  a  banker's  bill  at  three  months  was 
offered,  it  would  not  be  taken.  This  system  has,  during  the  present  crisis,  (1857,) 
saved  Manchester  from  many  heavy  losses." 

» 

THE  FARJ5A  GOLOQNE  OF  COMMERCE. 

A  suit  was  recently  brought  in  one  of  the  English  Courts,  by  the  celebrated 
Johann  Maria  Farina  to  prevent  the  vending  of  imitations  of  his  labels,  to  be 
affixed  to  spurious  Eau  de  Cologne,  in  the  course  of  which  the  following  details 
of  the  establishment,  and  celebrity  of  the  family  of  Farina,  the  inventors  of 
Cologne  water,  were  brought  out ; — 

''  In  1709,  Johann  Maria  Farina,  a  lineal  ancestor  of  the  plaintiff,  established 
himself  at  Cologne  as  a  vender  of  Italian  wares  and  perfumery.  lie  came  from 
Lombardy,  and  his  place  of  business  was  on  the  same  site  as  that  of  the  house 
in  which  plaintiff  now  dwelt,  viz.,  in  the  Julichs-platz,  in  the  city  of  Cologne. 
At  that  time  he  invented  the  article  now  called  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  connected 
with  his  name  throughout  Europe  and  the  world.  The  invention  was  committed 
to  writing  in  cypher,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  secret  the  trade,  and  the 
premises  have  remained  in  succeeding  generations  of  the  family,  and  they  were 
now  vested  in  the  plaintiff.  In  1632,  the  business  belonged  to  Johann  Maria 
Farina,  the  plaintiff's  cousin,  and  Charles  Antony  Qerald  Farina,  the  plaintiff^s 
father,  and  at  that  period  the  plaintiff,  although  assisting  in  the  business,  had  no 
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interest  in  it,  and  bad  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  secret.  In  that  year, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  imitators  who  wished  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
some  of  the  benefit  of  the  invention,  the  plaintifiTs  father  adopted  a  trade^mark  as 
a  check  against  them,  consisting  of  his  own  signature,  '  Johann  Maria  Farina,' 
with  a  peculiar  flourish  beneath,  a  description  of  the  position  of  his  house— 
*  gegen  uber  dem  Julichs-platz' — a  Prussian  eagle  in  the  comer,  and  some  other 
matters  of  drawing  with  which  the  public  eye  was  familiar.  This  label  had  been 
aflBxed  to  every  bottle  of  Eau  de  Cologne  which  had  been  sold  from  1832  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  the  plaintiff  would  tell  them  that  he  sold  about  half  a 
niillion  of  bottles  per  annum.  He  had  been  appointed  purveyor  of  the  article  to 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  to  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
and  he  had  obtained  a  prize  medal  for  it  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.    The 

Slaintiff,  Johann  Maria  Farina,  was  the  first  witness  called.  In  cross-examination 
e  said  there  were  about  thirty  Farinas  carrying  on  the  trade  of  Etm  de  Cologne 
manufacturers  at  Cologne.  There  were  twenty-one  of  the  name  of  Johann 
Farina.  A  Johann  Farina  carried  on  business  in  the  Julichs-platz.  Up  to 
1832  he  (the  plaintiff)  used  no  labels.  None  of  the  manufacturers  at  Cologne 
used  labels  exactly  like  his.  He  exported  about  200,000  bottles  to  England 
annually." 

A  WATER.TI6HT  SAFE  FOR  CARRYING  8PEGIB  H  8HIP8. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American  suggests  that  all  ships  carrying 
specie  or  treasure,  in  any  shape  or  form,  should  be  provided  with  a  water-tight 
safe,  in  which  all  valuables  should  be  put.  This  safe  ought  to  be  made  of  boiler 
iron,  globed-shaped,  well  painted,  and  lined  inside  for  six  inches  with  cork,  and 
having  a  lining  of  thinner  iron  inside  the  cork  if  requisite  ;  a  small  water-tight 
door  would  be  all  the  entrance  required,  and  the  safe  could  be  made  of  any  siae. 
By  means  of  two  handles  it  should  be  tied  to  the  deck,  and  might  have  the  ship's 
name  embossed  upon  it,  so  that  in  case  of  wreck  or  a  catastrophe  like  that  of  the 
Central  America,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  loosen  the  safe,  and  it  would 
float  away  and  be  picked  up  by  the  crew  of  some  vessel,  who  might  return  it  to 
its  proper  owners. 

A  BUSHVESS-LIIB  VIEW  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  Charleston  Courier  says  that "  the  reason  why  slaves  are  not  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Africa,  is  not  because  such  importation  is  prohibited  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  but  because  the  planters  of  the  South  do  not  demand  it    A 
cargo  of  slaves  could  not  be  sold  in  Charleston  if  they  were  brought  there.    But 
if  the  people  of  the  South  should  offer  the  money  for  the  negroes,  the  Northern 
shipowners  would  take  the  risk  and  bring  them  in  spite  of  the  law,  just  as  they    ^ 
now,  in  defiance  of  the  cruisers  and  of  the  laws  of  her  most  Christian  and  Catholic    - 
Majesty,  are  landed  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.    In  other  words,  it  is  the  public  senti-  — 
ment  of  the  South,  and  not  the  philanthropy  of  the  North,  which  forbids  the    *■ 
introduction  of  foreign  slave-labor. "* 

RECOVERY  OF  STOLEff  MONET  IN  CANADA. 

We  learn  from  the  Toronto  Leader  that  some  six  months  ago  a  bank  robberr 
to  the  amount  of  $100,000  in  notes  and  gold  was  committed  in  one  of  the  British 
Provinces.  The  directors  thought  it  the  most  prudent  course  to  keep  the  matter 
quiet.  They,  therefore,  sent  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  for  a  detective  officer,  who  . 
want  quietly  to  work,  and  ultiipately  succeeded  in  tracing  the  crime  to  some  of 
the  criminals  engaged  in  the  act.  By  this  process  nearly  the  whole  of  the  money 
was  rscovered,  luid  paid  over  to  the  owners. 
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T%B  Hasheesh  Eater,  being  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Pythagorean.  12mo., 
pp.  371.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Hasheesh  Eater  writes  with  snch  fluency  and  force,  and  often  with  such 
carious  felicity  of  stvle,  (seldom  the  gift  of  arU  that  the  reader  feels  a  natural 
cnrioeity  to  know  who  the  Pythagorean  is.     We  have  thought  a  clue  might  be 
found  in  three  striking  sketches  published  in  Putnam's  Monthly,  one  in  April, 
1854,  the  second  in  September,  and  the  third  in  December,  1856,  in  which  were 
▼Widly  set  forth  the  strange  effects  of  that  strange  plant  the  Cannabis  Indica. 
The  second  article  was  also  entitled  **  The  Hasheesh  Eater,"  but  our  author  men- 
tions it  as  the  work  of  another.    In  the  Vision  of  Hasheesh,  however,  published 
in  Putnam,  in  April,  1844,  the  writer  attributes  the  strange  vein  of  the  super- 
natural running  through  the  Arabian  Nights  to  the  use  of  Hasheesh.     Our 
aathor  claims,  with  proper  modesty,  the  discovery  of  this  secret  as  his  own. 
Perhaps,  then,  the  Seer  of  the  Vision  and  our  Pythagorean  are  one.    The  book 
has  qualities  which  need  not  hide  behind  an  assumed  name.    It  professes  to  nar- 
rate the  experience  of  a  young  man  who,  like  De  Quincy,  is  tempted  to  have  re- 
course to  artificial  stimulus,  not  like  him  to  relieve  pain,  but  out  of  curiosity, 
and  making  use  of  hemp  instead  of  opium.     Many  wild  scenes  and  visions  are 
described  in  a  somewhat  arabesque  strain.  We  are  reminded  by  turns  of  Southcy, 
Colmdge,  ^nd  the  Arabian  Kights,  but  not  of  De  Quincey.    Two  pages  are 
enough  to  diow  that  the  fear  of  the  charge  of  plagiarism  or  imitation  here,  which 
the  aathor  expresses,  is  uncalled  for.    The  book  hardly  belongs  to  the  tribe  of 
"  confeasions,"  which  whole  genus,  St.  Augustine,  Rousseau,  and  De  Quincy,  in- 
clusive, seems  to  us  sickly  and  disagreeable  to  a  degree.     The  best  and  largest 
part  of  the  book  is  not  the  narrative  but  the  criticisms  upon  literature  and  life, 
on  Locke  and  Coleridge,  interspersed.    What  we  least  like  about  our  Hasheesli 
Eater  is  the  ha^eesh. 

2.— Ocean  Sieam  Navigation  and  the  Ocean  PosU    By  Thomas  Baiket.    8vo., 
pp.  224.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  steam  navigation.  We  have  not  time 
or  space  in  this  notice  to  present  an  elaborate  analysis  of  its  contents.  Tbt 
worK  is  divided  into  ten  sections ;  the  first  treats  of  the  present  position  of  steam 
navigation  ;  the  second,  of  the  necessity  of  rapid  steam  mails  ;  the  third,  of  the 
capabilities  of  ocean  steam  ;  the  fourth,  of  the  cost  of  steam  and  ocean  mail 
speed  ;  the  fifth,  of  ocean  mail  steamers  in  regard  to  their  attempts  to  live  on 
iheiT  own  receipts  ;  the  sixth,  of  how  mail  speed  can  l^  obtained  ;  the  seventh 
points  out  the  duty  of  the  government  to  the  people  ;  the  eighth  shows  how  the 
government  may  discharge  its  duty  in  this  matter ;  the  ninth  gives  an  account 
of  the  British  system  and  its  results ;  and  the  tenth  and  last  section  is  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  mail  lines  of  the  United  States. 

3. — Aihanasia;  or,  Fore^leams  of  Immortality.    By  Edmund  H.  Sbabs.    Boa- 
ton  :  American  Unitanan  Association, 

This  is  not  a  book  of  any  lem,  but  of  a  catholic,  suggestive,  and  original 
mind.  Hardly  a  chapter  of  its  three  parts — Immortality,  the  Kxcamation  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  Pneumatology  of  Paul — but  invites  discussion  and  inspires 
meditation.  As  far  as  the  TOok  tends  to  any  denominational  stand-point  it  is 
Swedenborgian ;  but  it  is  prominently  spiritual,  generous,  cheerful,  invigorating, 
and  comprehensive.  All  its  admirers  ask  is  that  it  should  have  a  fair  hearing, 
on  this  most  interestinff  theme ;  and  its  vigor,  beauty,  and  liberality  will  even- 
tually  make  way  for  it  in  the  theological  world. 
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4. — Debt  and  Crfdit.  Translated  from  the  G^erman  of  Oubtat  Fbbitao.  By 
L.  C.  G.  With  a  preface  by  Gheyalisr  C.  J.  Bunsin,  D.D.,  D.G  Jj^  etc 
12mo.,  pp.  564.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  translation  of  the  most  saccessful  novel  of  the  day  in  Germany,  which 
has  run  through  six  editions  there  since  its  appearance  in  1855,  is  faiUifuI  and 
spirited,  and  reads  like  an  original,  which  latter  quality  we  deem  the  very  first  in 
a  translation  for  popular  reading.  The  story  has  been  condensed  in  the  procefls 
of  transfer  into  English,  and  thereby  gains,  we  think,  in  rapidity  and  energy, 
for  there  is  a  tendency  to  perplexity  in  German  novel  writers  which  is  a  little 
wearying.  The  story  has  a  political  bearing  and  a  social  meaning.  It  illustrates 
the  (manges  goin^  on  in  Germany  in  the  relative  position  of  the  old  privileged 
classes  and  the  rising  mercantile  middle  class,  which  rises  as  the  other  sinks,  and 
necessitates  a  ro-adiustment  of  the  social  scale.  The  story  of  the  hero's  fortune. 
•S  clerk  and  merchant,  are  told  with  much  effect ;  there  are  lively  pictures  of 
German  society,  stirring  incidents  of  the  war  in  Poland,  passages  of  genuine 
hnmor,  and  delineations  of  the  darker  side  of  human  nature  of  great  power  and 
trath.  In  the  interesting  preface,  by  Chevalier  Bunsen,  he  states  that  the  work 
has  taken  such  a  hold  of  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  educated  middle  classes  that 
hundreds  of  fathers,  in  the  highest  industrial  ranks,  present  it  to  their  sons  at 
the  outset  of  their  career  as  a  work  of  national  interest,  a  testimony  to  their 
fhture  social  position  and  their  faith  in  the  future  that  awaits  it 

6. — The  QoUen  Age  <^  American  Oratory,  By  Edward  G.  Parkeb.  ISmo., 
pp.  425.    Boston :  Whittemore,  Niles  &  ^all. 

By  the  golden  age  of  American  oratory,  Mr.  Parker  means  the  period  since 
the  devolution ;  and  under  the  heads  of  Oratory,  of  Gongress,  of  the  Bar,  and 
of  th6  Platform,  he  gives  spirited  and  appreciative  analyses  of  the  eloquence  of 
Clay,  Webster,  Ames,  Pinckney,  Choate,  Everett,  E.  H.  Ghapin,  H.  W.  Beecber, 
and  Wendell  Phillips.  The  spirited  essay  upon  Ghoate*8  qualities  as  an  advo- 
cate attracted  attention  some  time  since  in  Pvtnam^s  Magazine,  and  the  entire 
work  is  written  in  the  same  animated  vein.  Mr.  Parker's  criticisms  and  conclu- 
sions deserve  additional  weight  from  the  fact  that  ho  has  frequently  listened  to 
all  the  speakers  he  notices,  except  Ames  and  Pinckney ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  latter  and  Glay,  he  confines  himself  to  the  orators  of  New  England.  In- 
cidental allusions  are  made  to  Hofiman,  Wirt,  and  a  few  others,  and  he  confesses 
that  there  are  other  great  names  in  our  country  behind  these — but  none  greater.  ^ 

6. — A  Physiological  Cook  Book,  By  Mrs.  Horace  Mann.  16mo.,  pp.  189.^ 
Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

• 

Some  score  or  more  of  cook-books  and  housekeeper's  manuals  have  beecsK-  ^q 

Sabliahed  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  number  is  constantly  augmenting^^^.^. 
lost  of  the  lady  novelists  and  writers,  including  Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs^  EUett,  Mi 
Childs,'&c.,  have  published  theur  "  cook-books,"  and  now  we  have  another  fro 
Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  how  healthful  and  nutritioi 
and  even  luscious,  food  can  be  prepared  without  injurious  ingredients.    She 
mrds  the  pleasures  of  the  appetite  as  legitimate.    Her  motto — **  Ghristianity  L 
tlie  Kitchen " — may  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  volume.    It  is . 
small,  neat,  compact  volume,  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  large  cU 
housewives  than  some  volumes  of  larger  dimensions. 


•a 


1, — The  Harp  and  the  Cross :  a  Gollection  of  Religious  Poetry.    By  Rev. 
G.  BiTLFiNCH.    Boston :  American  Unitarian  Association. 

From  a  familiar  use  of  similar  collections,  we  pronounce  this  latest  of  all  the 
best  The  classification  of  topics  is  excellent.   Many  new  pieces  are  given.  The 

K  sixth,  on  Penitence,  is  the  richest  in  tone.    The  only  error  is,  the  selection  ^J 

»o  exclusively  modern  and  recent.  Not  half  enough  of  Bryant  is  given,  and 
bat  one  piece  from  Wordsworth ;  but  the  **  Burial  of  Moses  "  is  worth  the  price 
of  the  book.  ^ 
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^^-Biograph/  cf  Eliska  Kent  Kane.     By  Wiluam  Eldbr.      8vo.,  pp.  416. 
PhiliScIphia  :  Cbilds  &  Peterson.    New  York  :  Saeldon,  Blakeaian  &  Co. 

No  one  of  the  many  sympathizing  and  admiring  readers  who  followed  the  heroic 
Kane  through  his  Arctic  perils  and  triamphs,  as  told  in  the  pages  of  his  own 
matchless  narrative,  written  precisely  as  one  who  conld  do  such  thin^  might  be 
expected  to  write  of  what  he  did,  can  read  without  the  deepest  interest  this 
memoir,  which  completes  a  biography  of  which  the  "  Arctic  Explorations"  may 
be  considered  as  so  many  chapters.  For  Kane  was  the  life  and  soal  of  the 
Arctic  expedition  of  1852.  Upon  him,  his  foresight,  wise  management,  dogged 
endurance,  and  heroic  daring,  nung  the  lives  of  his  men  and  the  chances  of  the 
enterprise.  Dr.  Elder  has  furnished  a  memoir  worthy  of  his  subject,  worthy  a 
place  beside  the  volume  of  Kane's  beautiful  narrative.  The  thirty  thousand 
subscribers  for  the  work  will,  we  think,  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  fullness  and 
fidelity,  the  freedom  from  exaggeration,  and  yet  warm  and  loving  appreciation 
with  which  Dr.  Elder  gives  the  event  of  Kane's  career,  his  parentage,  early  educa- 
tion, experience  as  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  residence  in  China,  travel  in  Africa  and 
Europe,  adventure  during  the  Mexican  war,  in  short,  all  the  fortunes  of  the  great 
trayeler  and  explorer,  precious  to  their  culmination  in  the  Arctic  voyages. 

9. — Edna;  or,  an  Antique  Tale,  By  Emma  Cabra.  12mo.,pp.  348.  Boston  : 
James  French  &  Co. 

A  story  of  New  England  domestic  life,  in  which  the  reader  is  cautioned  against 
expecting  to  be  led  into  homes  of  showy  luxuries.  Such  did  not  exist  during 
the  time  and  scenes  this  story  is  supposed  to  represent  New  England  respect- 
ability did  not  then  depend  on  the  gloss  of  a  coat  or  the  amount  of  stock  in 
bank.  As  a  woman's  delineation  of  character,  it  has  largely  to  do  with  the 
affections,  and  it  depicts  **  home  *'  without  velvet  and  tapestry. 

10. — Chanticleer :  a  Tbanksffiving  Story ;  or,  the  Peabody  Family.  By  Corne- 
lius Matthews.  'With  Illustrations.  18mo.,  pp.  130.  New  York :  Wm. 
S.  Matthews. 

This,  the  first  of  a  series  of  illuminated  classics,  was  originally  published  sev- 
eral years  (fince.  It  was  well  received  at  the  time.  Mr.  Matthews  has  lost  none 
of  his  vigor  or  his  wit,  and  those  who  may  not  have  read  **  Chanticleer,"  will 
find  it  deserving  **  a  place  beside  Rasselas  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  the  first 
two  stories  of  our  early  reading, 

11. — Waverley  Novels.  Household  Edition.  The  Abbot  Boston :  Ticknor  & 
Fields. 

We  have  called  attention  from  time  to  time,  as  the  volumes  have  appeared,  to 
this  edition,  at  once  elegant  and  substantial,  of  Scott's  Novels.  Never  before 
in  this  country  has  the  genius  of  Scott  received  such  ample  and  fitting  typograph- 
ical honors  as  in  this  edition  of  the  novels,  and  in  Little  &  Brown's  edition  of 
the  poems,  and  we  have  the  same  commendation,  for  like  excellences,  to  bestow 
on  both. 

12.— TAc  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Waller  Scoa.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
In  nine  volumes.    16mo.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Had  we  a  printing  press  of  our  own,  like  Horace  Walpole,  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  should  we  set  about  getting  up  an  edition  of  Scott,  which  should  fully 
come  up  to  our  ideal  of  a  fireside  and  library  edition  of  his  poems,  we  hardly 
think  it  would  diffisr  in  anj  particular  from  the  one  just  published  in  Boston. 
Here  is  portablcness,  white,  strong  paper,  clear  type,  and  ample  annotation,  in- 
cluding the  '*  various  readings,"  and  extracts  from  leading  criticisms.  The  edition 
includes  all  the  minor  poems  and  the  translations  firom  the  German.  'The 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  docs  not  properly  belong  to  a  collection  of 
Scott's  original  poems,  but  an  edition  of  it.  uniform  with  this,  would  be  highly 
acceptable.  As  it  is,  we  are  now  prepared  to  say  that  Scott  has  been  worUiily 
edited  in  America. 
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13. — T\oin  Roses.    A  Narrative.    By  Anna  Cora  Ritchie,  Author  of* 
biography  of  an  Actress,"  "  Mimic  Life,"  "  Annaod,*'  etc.    12iimk, 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Mrs.  Mowatt's  Autobiography  was  written  with  such  Irank  simpUdl, 
was  widely  read  and  admired.  In  this  tale,  the  life  of  an  actress  is  madt' 
ject  of  attractive  fiction.  A  young  friend,  whose  enthusiasm  gi 
sincerity,  pronounces  the  story  charming,  and  we  can,  therefore,  coni 
commend  it  to  our  readers.  Much  attention  has  been  recently  attrr  ~ 
drama,  and  this  story  illustrates  in  some  of  its  aspects  the  life  of  the 

14. — Hie  Poetical  Works  cf  James  Rttssell  Lotodl    Complete  in  two 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Mr.  Lowell  receives  in  this  edition  the  honors  of  **  blue  and  gold,''  whidi^ 
Ticknor  and  Fields  are  bestowing  fitly  upon  the  worthiest  of  E 
American  contemporary  poets.  The  volumes  possess  all  the  higher  i  , 
of  this  series,  which  render  them  generally  and  deservedly  popular.  Vf& 
our  old  favorites  in  this  edition ;  such  verses  as  the  "  Incident  in  a 
Car,"  and  one  or  two  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  stamp  Lowell  a  true  poet, 
American  one  too. 

15. — Abridgment  tf  the  Maritime  Law;   Comprising  General  and  P^ 
Average,  Adjustment,  Abandonment,  Bottomry,  Collision,  and  Sah 
which  is  added  the  General  Duties  oi  Masters  and  Owners,  with  a 
Appendix,  containing  several  Useful  and  Legally  Approved  P< 
B.  Dixon,  Notary  Public,  Average-Adjuster,  and  Insurance  Broker, 
Va.    8vo.    Norfolk  :  J.  D.  Ghisclin,  Jr.    New  York  :  Charles  T.  " 

This  book  seems  to  possess  all  the  elements  of  mercantile  law  on  the 
indicated  in  the  title-page,  which  we  have  quoted  in  full,  apd  so  far  as 
insurance  is  concerned  we  have  never  met  with  a  better  or  more  compi 
manual.    The  work  embraces  the  whole  subject  of  insurance,  and  co^ 
seems  to  us,  the  whole  ground. 

16. — The  American  Almanac,  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge  for 
1858.     l2mo.,  pp.  376.    Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

This  almanac  comes  to  us  prepared  with  its  usual  fideliW.     Its  

department,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  P.  Bond,  assistant 
observatory  at  Cambridge,  is  well  done,  although  by  no  means  in  advan< 
learned  labors  of  Mr.  Paine,  who  conducted  that  department  in  the 
of  its  existence.    We  have  ever  regarded  Mr.  P.  as  one  of  the  first  ast 
on  our  continent,  and  we  regret  that  he  did  not  continue  the  superint 
that  department  of  a  most  valuable  work. 

17. — The  Plant  Hunters^  or,  Adventures  among  the  Himalaya  Mount 
Captain  Maynk  Reid,  Author  of  "  the  Desert  Home,"  "  the  Young  1 
etc.,  etc    With  Illustrations.    16mo.,  pp.  353.    Boston  :  Ticknor  k 

Captain  Reid  has  written  more  interesting  stories  for  boys  than  ao] 
living  author.    "  The  Plant  Hunters  "  is  equal  to  any  of  the  former 
tions  of  his  prolific  pen. 

18. — The  Spemish  Conquest  in  America;  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies.    By  Arthur  HRLpa. 
12mo..  pp.  532.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  two  previous  volumes  of  this  work  were  noticed  in  our  Magazine 
ago,  that  is,  on  their  appearance.    This  volume,  which  was  orieinall] 
in  London  last  year,  completes  the  series.    It  has  *'  books  "  on  the 
tion  of  Cortes,"*  and  the  ''  Conquest  of  Peru."    It  is  not  only  an  int 
very  instructive  volume. 
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T»     t'n.E  READERS  OF  HUNT'S  MERCUIXTS'  M.1CAZISE. 


Tub  !»:xd  record  of  the  death  of  Frbgmak  IIust  finds  fit  place  in  the 
l>Hg^^  t  ^jj^  Merchant  Magazine^  of  which  he  was  the  projector,  and 
the  so  ^  c- alitor  and  proprietor,  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1839,  when  the 
first  li-j  l^j.  appeared,  until  the  second  of  March,  1858,  when  he  died ;  to 

wuic  i»    ^l  v^ring  the  best  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  gave  all  his  business 
ener^     ^»      his  vigorous  intellect,  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  subject, 
iiiarR    v*     t^et  and  skill  in  selection  and  arrangement,  and  a  large  experi- 
ence       ^   t^tiblisher  and  editor,  and  which  is  therefore  the  truest  and  fairest 
fxietti       X  j^l  ^^  vi-hat  he  was  and  what  he  did.    But  we  are  not  writing  his 
eulogX*         -y^^  gjjj^lj  Qarly  take  occasion  to  pay  that  tribute  to  his  worth 
^^*  ^^  always  had  ready  for  the  excellence  and  eminence  of  others. 

^^^  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  this  is 
^®     ^^^   ^^*^  comes  to  the  reader  without  having  received  his  personal 
»up        ^^'^  ion,  although  for  many  months,  during  his  laet  illness,  the  chief 
®^*        ^^1  duties  were  confided  to  friends,  who  have  contributed  for  year« 
^^  ^         ^  t>oges  of  the  Magazine,  and  who  are  entirely  familiar  with  his 
^^        ^  Hi  views  and  wishes.     To  many  of  our  subscribers  in  foreign  lands 
tn*        ^tnber  may  bring  the  first  news  of  our  loss.     There  can  be,  there- 
to    »  «Xo  Impropriety,  now  that  he  is  gone,  in  saying  that  by  all  our  readers 
^li        I*       -  .  ^^  will  be  mentioned,  his  loss  regretted  as  that  of  one  honorably 
'*  **^d  with  the  Literature  of  Commerce ;  and  both  at  home  and  abroad 

Sydney  and  Hong  Kong,  at  Honolulu,  Valparaiso,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
_     ,    ^^   as  London,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Constantinople,  and  wherever  else 
^  Jierchants'  Magazine  has  regular  subscribers  and  readers,  it  will  be 
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acknowledged  to  have  not  unfaithfully  represented  the  trade  of  Americs 
and  the  world. 

The  thirty  seven  volumes  of  the  work  show  at  a  glance  how  rapidly  iti 
•cope,  tolerably  broad  at  the  start,  has  widened  with  growing  experieno^ 
and  with  the  growth  of  the  nation.     No  narrow  spirit  ever  presided  over 
its  pages;  nor  is  there  wanting  another  quality,  scarcely  leas  important 
than  clear  insight,  a  wise  plan,  or  valuable  u]atter;  for  without  a  caiefol 
arrangement  and  classification  of  subjects,  a  work  of  this  kind  loses  half 
its  value,  and  is  the  more  confusing  from  the  variety  and  richness  of  iti 
material.     But  by  means  of  a  rigid  classification,  the  series  of  the  Mtr- 
chants'  Magazine  is  made  to  present,  with  something  of  the  method  of  aa 
encyclopedia,  in  leading  articles  and  under  appropriate  heads.  Commercial 
History,  Doctrine,  and  Opinion,  Mercantile  Law,  the  monthly  movement  of 
Trade  and  Finance,  Marine  Regulations,  the  Statistics  of  Railroads,  Casali, 
and  Population,  Banking  and  Currency ;  in  short,  the  trade  of  the  coob- 
try  and  the  age,  discussed  in  its  theory,  developed  in  practice,  and /ovr- 
nalized  into  books  of  lasting  usefulness  for  the  library  shelf  and  counting- 
house  desk. 

The  rich  field  of  Commercial  Literature,  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  industri- 
ously worked,  never  wore  a  more  attractive  aspect,  never  promised  rieher 
results,  than  at  the  moment  of  his  leaving  it. 

Since  the  Merchants^  Magazine  was  established,  twenty  years  ago,  tbt 
population   of  the    United    States   has   increased    from    17«000,000  to 
28,000,000,  in  round  numbers;  its  territory  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
square  miles;  the  coinage  from  $60,000,000  to  nearly  1600,000,000; 
(he  tonnage  from  2,000,000  to  5,000,000  tons,  making  our   mercantili 
marine  the  largest  in  the  world ;  ocean  steam  navigation,  during  this  pe- 
riod, has  come  into  existence;  the  electric  telegraph  has  oome  into 
6Dce;  the  entire  territory  of  the  Union  has  been  brought  under  o 
State  or  territorial  government ;  a  reciprocal  free  trade  with  the  Can 
has  been  established ;  England  has  proclaimed  freedom  of  trade  and  U':^ 
igation,  and  the  United  States  has  bocomo  for  the  first  time  a  regale. «. 
grain-exporting  nation ;  some  sixty  ocean  steam  companies,  not  oae 
which,  that  we  are  aware,  existed  twenty  years  ago,  employing  about  t 
steamers,  have  been  established  in  Europe  and  America;  Californian 
Australian  gold  has  built  up  two  great  communities  of  our  race  oq 
Pacific  and  at  the  antipodes;  and  railroad  enterprise  has,  in  this  coun 
done  in  twenty  years  the  work  of  a  hundred.     Indeed,  the  growths 
trade  has  been  the  controlling  movement  of  the  world  in  the  p 
generation,  which  all  influences  in  politics  and  science  have  united, 
push  forward.    Japan  expeditions,  African  explorations,  gold  discoFerS 
Chinese  wars,  all  have  trade  for  their  key  note.    Science  and  invent!^ 
which,  until  our  day,  devoted  their  most  brilliant  discoveries  and  i 
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niovs  contrivances  to  increasing  tho  productiveness  of  industry,  have  dome 
more  within  the  last  thirty  years,  than  in  all  the  centuries  which  went 
before,  to  multiply  means  of  communication  and  transportation,  facilities 
Dot  for  production^  but  for  the  exchange  of  products ;  in  short,  for  tha 
development,  on  the  grandest  scale,  of  trade  and  commerce,  by  land 
and  water,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  facts  and  figures  wo  have  briefly 
noticed,  show  plainly  enough  that  the  United  States,  one  of  the  firsi 
among  producing  nations,  and  certainly  the  greatest  of  consumers,  hai 
felt  the  fullest  force  of  this  commercial  movement.  And  the  growth  of 
our  trade  is  not  more  striking  than  the  new  directions  it  has  taken,  and 
the  vehicles  it  employs.  Exports  to  the  Fast  go  west ;  the  morning  newt- 
paper  reports  in  New  York  news  by  telegraph  of  the  arrival  at  New  Orleaoi 
the  day  before  of  a  steamer  from  Havana,  bringing  news  of  the  arrival  thert 
of  a  steamer  from  Aspinwall,  bringing  news  of  the  arrival  at  Panama  of  A 
steamer  which  left  San  Francisco  with  two  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  two 
weeks  before.  Such  a  paragraph  in  the  first,  or  in  the  one  hundred  and 
first,  number  of  Hunt^s  Merchants^  Magazine  would  have  been  simply 
unintelligible.  Where  was  Aspinwall  ?  Where  was  the  gold  ?  Whers 
was  ocean  steam  navigation,  or  the  electric  telegraph,  twenty  years  agol 
Freight  cars  will  soon  be  fetching  and  carrying  the  goods  of  England  and 
China  across  this  continent  on  a  Pacific  track,  and  railroads  bid  fair  to  re* 
Assert,  in  our  day,  for  land  traffic,  the  importance  which  belonged  to  it  in 
early  times,  when  hardly  a  ty  the  of  the  carrying  of  the  world  was  done  ui 
ahips. 

Nor  has  there  been  material  growth  alone.  Commerce  has  other  and 
higher  relations,  which  the  readers  of  Hotnt's  Merchants^  Magazine  need 
not  be  told — have  never  been  lost  sight  of  in  these  pages.  Never  hav« 
the  relations  of  trade  to  Morality  and  Religion,  Literature,  Science,  md 
Public  Economy,  been  so  fully  recognized  as  of  late  years.  The  moral  re- 
•ponsibilities  of  the  mercantile  calling  have  become  the  frequent  theoM 
of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  of  public  addresses.  Poetry  sees  in  the  lo- 
comotive and  telegraph  realities  transcending  fiction.  The  most  popular 
novel  of  the  day  in  Germany,  of  which  there  are  two  English  traudlationii 
ia  a  story  of  commercial  life.  It  has  come  to  be  fully  uiiderstooil  tba^ 
literature,  which  should  reflect  life,  must  be  defective  indeed  if  trade, 
which,  on  a  larger  or  lesser  scale  involves  the  interests  of  all,  is  lostsigbi 
of.  The  censuses  and  annual  reports  of  trade  published  by  the  leading 
commercial  nations  were  never  so  full  as  now  of  material  of  the  higheat 
public  interest,  only  requiring  to  be  popularized  and  made  accessible  in 
the  pages  of  a  *^  Merchants'  Magazine."  The  old  question,  which  yet  is 
ever  new,  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  which  is  now  in  a  position  to  be 
discussed  with  more  fairness  and  less  passion  than  ever  before ;  the  rela- 
tions of  Labor  and  Capital ;  our  Public  Land  Policy ;  the  Factory  System; 
the  Condition  of  Seamen ;  Banking  and  Financial  Reform,  and  the  lessoM  of 
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times  of  crisis ;  the  question  of  a  National  Paper  Currency ;  the  Credit 
System  and  the  Legal  Sanctions,  and  Remedies  for  debt;  the  law  of  Ineol- 
▼ency  and  Bankruptcy,  and  the  system  of  Assignments  for  the  benefit  of 
Creditors  in  its  bearings  upon  trade  ;  Stock  Companies  and  Corporations, 
and  the  law  of  Stock  Transfers,  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  share- 
holders against  fraud  ;  liailroad,  Steamship,  and  Telegraph  enterprise ;  \h% 
prospects  and  growth  of  our  young  American  cities ;  Marine  Architecture, 
in  reference  to  the  material,  capacity,  and  safety  of  ships ;  Insurance — ^iti 
principles,  practice,  and  applicability  to  all  the  risks  of  life ;  Immigration; 
Geographical  explorations,  and  the  new  openings  for  trade  which  they  dii- 
dose ;  Labor-saving  Machinery — its  actual  and  possible  applications,  and 
its  influence  on  society,  and  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes; — such 
are  a  few  of  the  topics  which  invite  the  pen  of  him  who  would  illastrate, 
in  its  freshness  and  life,  the  Commercial  Literature  of  the  day. 

The  sneer  that  merchants  read  nothing  but  their  day-books  and  ledgers, 
loses  all  semblance  of  truth,  and  fades  into  shallowness,  before  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  names  which,  in  every  age,  have  adorned  the  mercantib 
profession,  and  shows  a  poor  appreciation  of  the  intelligence  of  a  dus 
which  could  produce  men  like  Gresham  and  Hoscoe.  In  our  day,  when, 
under  the  influence  of  our  Mercantile  Library  Associations,  a  body  of 
merchants  is  growing  up,  partaking  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  th« 
general  culture  of  the  age,  it  is  simply  absurd.  Our  younger  niercbanti 
will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that,  while  almost  every  other  science  and  pro- 
fession, while  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  law,  medicine,  divinity,  and 
even  special  industries,  have  long  had  representatives  in  our  periodical 
literature,  commerce  had  no  "  organ  "  except  the  newspaper  press,  unti 
the  Merchants'  Magazine  was  established.  If  such  a  work  was  need 
twenty  years  ago,  it  is  indispensable  now. 

We  may  add  that  the  facilities  at  command  for  making  HunVs  Mi 
chants'  Magazine  an  adequate  exponent  of  commerce  in  all  its  immei 
development,  were  never  so  great  as  now,  and  we  feel  that  it  can  be  m 
to  fill  a  place  hitherto  unoccupied  in  our  literature.     With  regular  coi 
tributors,  whose  names  do  honor  to  Letters  and  the  Science  of  Wealth, 
Jifagazine  counts  among  its  correspondents  men  of  ability,  themseW 
merchants,  who  find  welcome  admission  into  its  pages,  and  whose  ex 
rience  and  practical  sagacity  outweigh  the  merely  literary  graces. 

The  Magazine  needs  only  a  continuance  of  public  confidence,  and 
support  which  has  been  hitherto  accorded  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  tc^ 
make  it  grow  with  the  growth  of  our  trade,  and  enable  it  to  fitly  repr*— 
aent  in  periodical  literature  the  commerce  of  America  and  of  the  world* 

*^*  All  communications  may  be  addressed,  as  heretofore,  to  IIunt''^ 
Merchants'  Magazine,  142  Fulton-street,  New  York. 
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Art.  I.— H0M4S  PBi:eRESS :  ITS  ELEJIESTS,   IMPEDIMESTS,  AND  LIMIT!. 

AMD   THB    INrLOKNCE  OP  CLIMATB,  OKOGRAPHIOAL  Pi>HITION,  CIVIL   AND  RKLIOIOU8  IN8T1T0- 
TION8,  UPON  MAN,  AND  UPON  TUK  PROGaEBS  OP  CIVILIZATION.* 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  United  States  in  population,  material  ira- 
provemeots,  wealth,  and  power,  has  long  been  a  theme  of  national  pride, 
and  as  such  has  been  descanted  upon  in  orations,  addresses,  speeches, 
newspapers,  and  public  documents.  Yet,  the  elements  of  progress  have 
been  seldom  discussed.  The  subject  of  human  progress  has  been  often 
treated  as  if  monarchical  governments  and  want  of  education  were  its  only 
impediments,  as  if  it  had  no  barriers  or  limits  among  a  free  people,  under 
a  representative  republican  form  of  government  and  a  good  system  of 
education.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  have  been  settled  by  people 
of  ditierent  races,  from  different  nations  of  Europe,  has  been  fre«]uently 
dwelt  upon  as  a  circumstance  of  great  importance ;  as  leading  to  a  mixture 
of  blood ;  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  different  races  by  means  of  inter- 
marriages; and  with  the  aid  of  education,  leading  to  an  improvement  in 
the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  its  people ;  whereby,  as  some  sup- 
pose, they  will  become  superior  to  all  other  nations,  and  must  continue  to 
improve  and  to  excel  them  more  and  more,  as  the  process  of  amalgama- 
tion and  education  goes  on.  It  is  my  purpose  to  inquire  into  these  matters, 
and  to  discuss  the  nature  and  effect  of  certain  influences  which  bear 
directly  upon  the  progress  of  man. 

ELEMENTS    AND    MEANS    OF    PROGRESS. 

Perhaps  all  will  admit  that  schools,  books,  newspapers,  the  printing- 
press,  instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  experiments,  discoveries, 
and  illustrations,  and  all  the  means  in  use  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  among  mankinil,  are  elements  of  progress.  As  all  human 
industry  and  activity  is  directed  by  the  mind,  and  as  its  efficiency  depends 
on  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the  actor,  freedom  and 
activity  of  mind,  as  well  as  useful  knowledge,  are  elements  of  progress. 
The  physical  wants  of  our  nature  must  first  be  satisfied  before  man  can 
devote  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  to  the  discovery  of  new 
methods  in  his  pursuits ;  or  to  the  invention  of  new  instruments  to  facilitate 
his  industry.  Hence  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of  industry  and 
the  material  comforts  of  life,  constitute  an  element  of  human  progress. 
No  people  can  make  much  progress  in  civilization,  without  fixed  habita- 
tions, regular  and  systematic  industry,  commerce,  and  considerable  accu- 
mulations of  property  ;  and  these  things  are  impracticable  without  an 
organized  government,  and  the  regular  administration  of  justice  for  the 
protection  of  person  and  property.  Hence  we  may  regard  a  well  organ- 
ized government,  a  good  system  of  laws,  and  the  regular  administration  of 

*  This  artiel«  consists  of  our  eondenMition  of  a  lecture  before  the  ^Toang  Men's  Literary 
AsaocUtion  of  Jackson,  .Michigan,  by  Ezra  C.  Skaman,  Esq ,  now  first  published  In  the  Merchnntt? 
JUagazine.  Mr.  Seaman  is  the  author  of  "The  Progress  of  Nations,  in  «  ivlliieatlon.  Production, 
Industry,  Wealth,  and  Population/'  published  in  135^2,  which  was  amply  illustrated  with  the  statis* 
tics  of  mining,  agriculture,  manufacture,  commerce,  banking,  internal  improvements,  emigration, 
popnlation,  ice.    It  forms  altogether  the  mott  able  and  valuable  publication  of  its  cUus. — Kx>.  Mbs- 
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justice,  as  amoDg  the  most  im]>ortant  elements  of  human  progress  uA 
oivilization. 

The  nature  and  constitution  of  human  beings  render  the  union  of  th» 
sexes  necessary  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  species ;   and  requirs 
that  they  should  lire  in  families  in  order  to  provide  for,  govern,  and  educate 
their  children.     Ilenco  marriage,  families,  and  family  governoaent,  consU- 
tute  the  germs  of  society.     Therefore,  we  may  consider  the  proper  organ- 
ization of  society  as  an  element  of  progress,  and  its  improper  organizatioB^ 
(like  that  of  the  Mormons  for  example,)  as  an  element  of  vice,  of  corrup- 
tion, and  of  decline^     We  must  regard  the  Scriptures  and  Christianily  a^ 
elements  which  tend  to  purify,  enlighten,  and  elevate  the  mind  of  maife^ 
and  consequently  the  society  and  civilization  of  modem  times.     These  ar« 
the  principal  elements  of  progress,  all  of  which  may  be,  and  have  bem^ 
seized  upon  by  militar}'  chieftains,  despots,  monarchs,  aristocracies,  and 
hierarchies,  and  perverted  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  few,  by  eo- 
slaving  the  many.     Hence,  religious  and  civil  liberty  constitute,  after  a/( 
the  principal  elements  of  progress ;   without  which  others  are  alnioil 
powerless. 

MIXTURE    OF    RACES. 

The  intermingling  of  races  in  the  United  States  has  been  freqneitif 
considered  a  great  element  of  progress,  which  distinguishes  this  nation 
from  all  others  on  the  earth.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  sodi 
deduction,  and  this  whole  chain  of  reasoning  of  ultra- progressionists.  la 
the  first  place,  intermarriages  between  people  of  different  races  are  very 
infrequent,  in  this  and  in  all  countries ;  secondly,  no  such  favorable  con- 
sequences result  from  such  intermarriages  and  the  mixture  of  blood  of 
different  races  when  they  do  occur;  and  last)}-,  this  country  has  not  beea 
settled  with  a  greater  variety  of  races  than  were  England,  Italy,  Franot^ 
Spain,  and  many  other  countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  Asia. 

There  is  very  little  social  aitinity  between  people  of  different  nations 
and  races.     What  is  it  that  brings  people  together  socially,  makes  them 
agreeable  to  each  other,  and  leads  to  interinnrriages  1     Is  it  not  ott* 
ibrmity  of  language,  opinions,  and  particularly  religious  opinions,  custom^ 
habits,  and  amusements,  and  similarity  of  condition  in  life  f      Henoi^ 
in  the  United  States  we  see  that  the  Irish,  the  Gorman  Catholics,  and  thm 
German  Protestants,  form  each  a  people,  distinct  from  each  other,  anS 
distinct  from  the  native  population  who  are  often  designated  as  Yankoai^ 
and  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  himdred,  thoy  marry  accordingly.      Tii^ 
Irish,  the  German  Catholics,  the  German  Protestants,  and  the   Yankes^ 
each  and  all  marry,  as  a  general  rule,  among  their  own  people.     Thei^ 
is  very  little  more  natural  affinity  between  people  of  different  races 
different  religions  than  there  is  between  oil  and  water.     Oil  and 
will  mix  by  means  of  an  alkali,  which  serves  as  a  medium.     So  matt 
of  interest  sometimes  serve  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  persons  o^ 
different  races  and  different  religious  opinions. 

That  intermarriages  between  relatives  tend  to  increase  in  the  offspring 
the  defects  in  the  constitution  and  the  tendencies  to  disease  which  nr^ 
inherent  in  the  parents  is  generally  believed,  and  seems  to  be  well  ostab^ 
lished  as  a  philosophical  truth.  That  the  brain  is  developed  and  incrcasedl 
in  size  and  activity  by  education  and  exercise,  and  that  by  the  laws 
the  animal  economy  the  physical  formation  and  constitution  of  the  pare 
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tf  tbe  iDtellectual  faculties  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  children 
ough  successive  generations,  are  truths  which  are  equally  well  estab- 
led.  These  truihs  have  been  frequently  referred  to,  and  the  broad  con- 
won  has  been  deduced  that  by  education  and  by  the  mixture  of  the 
9m  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  improved  to  an  indefinite 
T«se,  and  that  they,  as  a  nation,  will  attain  a  higher  position  and  destiny 
a  any  other  that  has  ever  existed.  So  far  as  the  influence  of  education 
oncemed  the  conclusion  is  partially  true,  but  so  far  as  the  influence 
lie  mixture  of  different  races  is  concerned  it  is  entirely  without  founda- 

rile  constitutions  of  children  necessarily  partake  of  the  constitutions  of 
li  their  parents ;  and  hence  the  mixture  of  the  blood  of  a  person  of  a 
«rior  race,  with  a  good  constitution  and  a  brain  and  nervous  system 
I  developed,  with  one  of  an  inferior  race  and  constitution,  generally 
<]i]ces  offspring  inferior  to  the  former  but  superior  to  the  latter. 
Tiiere  has  been  a  much  greater  mixture  of  races  in  Mexico  and  the 
■^h  American  States  than  has  ever  taken  place  in  other  countries.  The 
c«d  races  of  Mexico  are  supposed  to  comprise  about  one-fourth  part 
^be  population,  and  the  inhabitants  of  pure  Spanish  descent  not  much 
tr  one-sixth  part.  The  white  population  of  pure  Spanish  descent  have 
wly  all  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  country.  They  call  them- 
ves  Spaniards,  are  proud  of  their  descent,  stigmatize  all  the  mixed  racea 
d  Indians  as  Mexicans,  and  look  upon  them  with  contempt.  It  is  true 
A^  the  advantages  of  education  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
we  white  population ;  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  they  are  superior  in 
atural  intellect,  in  activity,  and  strength  of  mind  to  the  mixed  races; 
nd  it  is  also  certain  that  the  latter  are  superior  in  intellect,  as  well  as  in 
>«r»OD,  to  the  natives  of  pure  Indian  descent  The  marriages  of  the 
lobility  in  Europe  have  been  generally  not  only  between  parties  of  the 
**ow  race,  but  within  a  comparatively  limited  circle  and  small  number 
of  families  of  that  race.  And  yet,  as  a  class,  they  have  not  degenerated 
•>y  i^ason  of  such  marriages,  but  have  ever  been,  and  still  are,  superior  in 
w^ral  intellect,  as  well  as  in  person,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

SFFECT    OF    EDUCATION    AND    EXERCISE. 

^  Education  and  exercise  of  the  mind  serve  to  increase  the  size  and  ao- 
wty  of  the  brain,  and  the  activity  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  generally 
■•pove  them.  The  constitution  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of 
P^'CDts  is  (in  some  degree)  transmitted  to  their  posterity.  Hence,  when 
A^Btem  of  education  is  introduced  among  the  common  people  of  a  coun- 
5[t  ^be  children  of  the  first  educated  generation  may  inherit  organs  of 
^ight  more  fully  developed,  larger,  and  more  active  on  an  average,  than 
■*••  of  their  grand- parents.  We  may  also  infer  that  the  improvement 
«  the  organs  of  thought  will  not  be  confined  to  the  children  of  the  first 
P'^i^tion,  but  will  be  extended  to  those  of  the  second,  and  perhaps  to 
«*•*  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  so  that  the  second  generation 
■y  he  superior  to  the  first,  and  the  third  superior  to  the  second.  But 
""^17  as  well  as  science  teaches  that  there  is  a  limit  to  development 
•■■improvement  in  all  terrestrial  things.  The  laws  which  govern  the 
■Jwitl  economy  prescribe  the  general  form  and  nature  of  every  species 
<»*>imal8,  and  fix  limits  to  their  size  and  to  the  period  of  their  existence, 
™^  they  cannot  pass — though  under  favorable  circumstanoei  many 
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surpass  the  general  average.  So  with  man.  There  have  been  gianti  n 
dwarfs  in  all  ages;  but  during  the  last  three  thousand  years  therein 
been  no  material  change  in  the  average  size  of  men  in  the  same  clinu 
and  the  same  country.  And  if  we  look  back  to  anqlent  Greece  and  Bm 
we  find  that  they  h^d  schools  in  which  the  few  were  educated;  m 
though  the  sciences  as  well  as  the  useful  arts  were  in  their  infancy,  ] 
the  mental  organs  and  faculties  of  the  educated  classes  were  as  well  ft 
fully  developed,  and  their  intellectual  faculties  as  quick,  active,  and  stroi 
as  those  of  the  educated  classes  of  the  present  day. 

The  faculties  of  mankind  are  almost  infinitely  various,  so  as  to  adi 
men  to  a  great  variety  of  pursuits,  conditions,  and  circumstances,  and  I 
faculties  of  all  have  been  more  or  less  moulded  and  modified,  not  only 
climate,  education,  habits,  pursuits,  conditions,  and  circumstances,  1 
also  by  the  education,  habits,  pursuits,  and  conditions  of  their  ancett 
during  many  generations.  Some  constitutions  produce  intellectual  fac 
ties  best  adapted  to  particular  pursuits,  while  the  difterent  constitutk 
of  other  persons  tend  to  adopt  their  intellectual  faculties  to  very  diffe^ 
pursuits  and  acquirements.  The  peculiarities  which  adapt  fi  person 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in  one  field  of  employment,  unfit  himi 
for  many  others. 

All  parts  of  the  human  system  should  be  properly  developed  and  adif 
ed  to  each  other  so  as  to  produce  and  maintain  a  fair  balance  among  (bei 
and  when  some  of  these  are  excessively  developed  it  is  generally  at  (I 
expense  of  others,  and  tends  to  derana:e  the  system.  When  children  th 
have  large  heads  and  nervous  temperaments  become  attached  to  andi 
confined  to  their  studies  for  years,  their  heads  and  brains  become  i 
naturally  developed,  their  nervous  system  too  sensitive,  and  the  ne« 
sary  tendency  is  to  disease-r-to  brain  fever,  and  to  various  derangements 
and  to  premature  death.  Though  the  race  may  acquire  and  accumnli 
knowledge  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  yet  the  short  period  of  hum 
life,  and  the  decline  of  the  faculties  previous  to  its  close,  have  plte 
comparatively  narrow  limits  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  well 
to  the  improvement  of  the  mental  faculties.  The  Deity  has  fixed  lim 
to  human  development  which  cannot  be  passed.  The  most  which  wee 
do  is  to  extend  the  advantages  of  education  to  a  certain  extent  to  t 
mass  of  the  people. 

A  high  degree  of  mental  cultivation  requires  continued  application 
study  for  a  series  of  years.  The  daily  toil  and  fatigue  to  which  the  dm 
of  the  people  are  necessarily  subjected  do  not  allow  sufficient  leisure,  i 
do  their  employments  furnish  sufficient  variety  of  exercise  and  mea 
stimulus,  to  admit  of  a  very  high  degree  of  mental  improvement.  1 
highest  degree  of  mental  capacity  and  power  can  be  attained  only  uw 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  by  those  that  happen  to  have  inherit 
the  best  constitutions. 

Though  human  improvement  as  well  as  all  natural  development 
limited,  yet  when  the  common  people  of  a  country  like  this  (who  hi 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  common  school  education)  are  compared  w 
the  mass  of  the  laboring  classes  of  many  countries  of  Europe,  (who  i 
neither  read  nor  write,)  we  realize  the  immense  superiority  of  the  fori 
over  the  latter.  Nations  increase  in  productive  industry,  in  material  i 
provements,  wealth,  and  power,  in  proportion  as  they  increase  in  \n{ 
iigence,  in  the  use  of  the  metals,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciem 
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and  in  mechanism.  The  industry  of  a  well  educated  people,  like  the 
citizens  of  New  England  and  Scotland  for  example,  is  from  two  to  ten 
times  as  effective,  and  will  produce  and  procure  for' them  from  two  to  ten 
times  more  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  than  can  be  produced 
by  aD  ignorant  and  semi-barbarous  people. 

Though  great  mental  improvement  has  been  made  among  the  masses 
of  thd  people  of  the  best  educated  nations  and  communities,  yet  there  is 
Ptill  room  for  much  further  improvement  in  useful  knowledge,  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if  they  have  not  attained  the  utmost  limits  of  intellectual 
deveIoj>ment  and  capacity  of  which  mankind  in  the  aggregate  are  capable. 
The  intellectual  capacity  of  man  is  circumscribed  by  narrow  limits,  and 
the  ariiount  of  knowledge  which  individuals  can  acquire  is  quite  limited, 
yet  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  the  entire  human  rac^  can 
acquiro,  accumulate,  and  perpetuate,  may  be  regarded  as  almost  bound- 
less, and  by  means  of  commerce  and  the  division  of  employments,  every 
individual  may  enjoy,  to  some  extent,  the  advantages  of  all  the  useful 
knowledge  which  has  been  acquired,  preserved,  and  accumulated  by  the 
whole  ciivilized  world.  This  view  of  the  subject  atfords  a  hopeful  prospect 
for  the  future.  The  present  century  has  been  distinguished  above  others 
in  useful  inventions,  in  discoveries  in  science,  and  in  the  general  increase 
and  diflfusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people  of  civilized  nations,  which 
will  l>e  perpetuated  by  books,  and  the  schools,  and  other  means,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  future  generations.  This  new  State  (Michigan)  may 
be  justly  proud  of  the  noble  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  the  citizens,  of  the  university,  the  observatory,  the 
iiorm£4i  school,  the  various  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning,  of  the 
high  Rohools,  and  union  schools,  of  the  general  system  of  common  school 
education,  and  of  the  establishment  of  common  school  libraries.  Books 
and  lil>rarie8  are  necessary  to  complete  that  system  of  education  which  is 
only  oommenced  in  the  common  school,  and  the  establishment  of  common 
school  libiaries  may  be  regarded  as  an  era  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
popular  education,  second  only  in  importance  to  the  establishment  of 
oommou  schools  themselves.  These  libraries  will  unfold  to  the  poor  as 
well  aa  to  the  middle  classes,  vast  sources  of  valuable  information,  which 
will  tend  to  expand  their  minds,  to  increase  their  intelligence  and  the 
productiveness  of  their  industry,  and  to  elevate  their  character.   • 

MORAL   IMPROVEMENT. 

OMt  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of  humanity, 

(thai  in  proportion  as  a  people  become  educated,  vice  and  crime  would 

diiDinish,)  have  been  to  a  great  extent  disappointed.     The  schools,  books, 

■    t&d  education,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  all  the  conditions  and 

instrunaen  tali  ties  of  civilization,  have  had  an  effect  to  soften  and  moderate 

the  passions  of  man  for  revenge,  and  have  diminished  the  tendency  to 

CQal  violence,  murder,  and  all  crimes  against  the  person,  but  they 
not  diminished  very  sensibly  the  ten<lency  to  crimes  against  pro- 
l^rty.  Avarice  and  amhition  for  show  are  stimulated,  and  the  tempta- 
tions and  facilities  for  the  commission  of  crime  against  property  are  in- 
oreaied  by  the  increase  of  wealth  in  a  community.  Though  education 
sad  knowledge  serve  to  repress  the  inclination  to  crime  which  might 
sriae  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  mankind,  yet  they  also  serve  to  suggest 
(0  many  of  those  strongely  inclined  to  live  without  industry  the  means 
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of  obtaining  and  enjoying  the  property  of  others  without  detection  ill 
with  impunity. 

Industry  supplies  nnan's  wants  and  removes  him  from  many  temptatioil, 

and   hence  it  is  the  parent  of  many  virtues;  on  the  contrary,  idlene* 

leads  to  poverty,  suffering,  temptation,  vice,  and  crime.     Industrial  educft* 

tion  and  regular  employment  are  more  effective  in  forming  virtuous  haWti 

than  the  education   usually  acquired  in  the  schools.     The  want  of  ea- 

ployment  (much  of  the  time)  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  men,  as  well  ii 

the  children,  of  Italy,  Spain,  Ireland,  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe 

is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  the  vices  and  crimes  which  there  pre 

vail.     The  indirect  influence  of  schools  and  books  in  promoting  gixH 

morals,  by  promoting  industry,  is  probably  quite  as  great  as  their  diree 

influence.      The  old  proverb  that  **evil  commufiications.  corrupt  gooi 

manners,"  enunciates  a  moral  truth  or  law,  established  in  the  nature  c 

man.     The  domestic  and  industrial  education  of  children,  the  haWt 

manners,  examples,  and  precepts  of  their  parents,  have  more  influcni'6  t 

moulding  their  minds,  habits,  and  morals  than   their  schools  can  possiU 

have.     If  parents  are  profane,  vicious,  dishonest,  and  intemperate,  theyd 

more  to  corrupt  their  children  than  the  schools  and  the  clergy  can  do  t 

reform  them — and  no  matter  how  much  they  may  attend  school  tiw 

generally  imbibe  the  opinions  and  fall  into  the  habits  and  vices  of  tliii 

parents.     Intoxication  is  the  most  powerful  agent  in  this  and  all  Chri 

tian  countries  in  blunting  the  moral  perceptions  and  faculties  of  mm 

demoralizing   communities,   and    producing  degradation,   poverty,   ai 

crime.     Poor  human  nature,  having  so  many  inherent  tendencies  to  vks 

and  being  surrounded  by  so  many  temptations,  there  is  no  reason  to  hof 

that  the  commission  of  crimes  against  property  will,  in  future,  be  ?« 

much  diminished  by  the  increase  of  education  and  the  diffusion  of  knov 

ledge.     On  the  contrary,  the  only  rational  hope  on  that  subject  must  dl 

pend  on  the  efforts  of  States,  nations,  and  communities  to  check  ni 

lessen  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks — on  the  establishment  of  pubfc 

work-shops  for  the  confinement,  correction,  and  industrial  education • 

idle  and  vicious  children,  as  well  as  of  vagrants  and  drunkards — and  01 

the  rigid  and  energetic  execution  of  salutary  laws  for  the  punishment* 

crime. 

The  fear  of  punishment  is  the  only  influence  operating  upon  a  iM 
proportion  of  the  dishonest  and  vicious,  to  deter  them  from  the  comni 
sion  of  crime.  Moral  suasion  seldom  has  much  influence  with  such  peoflli 
and  it  is  surprising  to  witness  the  false  and  misplaced  sympathy  for  cni 
inals  which  has  been  excited  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  tweil 
years,  and  theefforts  made  to  mitigate  punishment,  which  necessarily  til 
to  destroy  its  influence,  and  to  increase  crime. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE  AND  OEOOIlAPniOAL  FOSITION. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  nations  of  tl 
world,  and  examine  their  relative  situations  on  the  map,  and  the  clinsl 
which  they  enjoy,  we  find  that  in  all  ages  the  highest  grade  of  eiviB 
tion  has  been  in  temperate  climates.  We  find  that  the  industrial  i 
aseful  arts,  literature,  science,  originated  in  the  northern  temperate  mm 
and  were  confined  to  mild  and  temperate  climates  for  thousands  of  ytM 
and  that  civilization  has  been  transplanted  and  taken  root  in  more  sew 
climates  only  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the  mechanic  aril 
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*^  the  increased  productiveness  of  industry,  and  to  the  increased  capabil- 

•^7  of   man  to  supply  his  wants  and  protect  himself.     These  results  must 

hMve  {>«en  produced  by  causes  which  exist  in  the  nature  of  things;  and 

nafar/»l  causes  uniformly  tend  to  produce  similar  effects.    Vegetables, 

fru/ts,    ^ains,  grasses,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  all  grow  spontaneously 

only  J  i::i  certain  climates,  soils,  and  situations,  best  adapted  to  their  nature; 

out  arm  ^j  be  transplanted  and  cultivated  with  success  under  favorable  cir- 

cumsr^ances  in  other  and  very  different  regions.    Plant  South  Carolina  or 

Geor^^-ia  com  in  a  good  soil  in  Canada,  and  it  ma 


may  grow  large,  but  will 

not  r^  i3en  so  as  to  bo  fit  for  seed  the  following  year ;  but  plant  it  the  first 

year  m  n  Virginia,  the  second  in  Pennsylvania,  the  third  in  New  York,  and 

the  fo-sjrth  in  Canada,  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  it  will  gradually 

adap^     itself  to  the  climate,  so  as  to  ripen  in  the  last  named  country.     To 

a  gre^t  extent,  the  same  laws  govern  animals,  which  are  best  adapted  to 

to  th  ^   climates  in  which  they  most  abound.     Lions  and  tigers  are  not 

fouQc^    in  the  frigid,  nor  bears  in  the  torrid,  zones.     ]3ut  the  constitution 

J    *^^  is  more  pliable,  and  with  the  slight  changes  produced  by  habits 

and  t^txe  climate  itself,  his  constitution  and  nature  become  adapted  to  all 

cliiii^t.es,  to  all  countries,  and  to  all  modes  of  living.    Adaptation  to  con- 

ditiOTi  and  circumstances  is  also  the  great  moral  and  social,  as  well  as  the 

"^^tr*'*  law  of  the  universe,  established  by  the  Deity. 

1 1 .  ^'^  ^®  inquire  into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  human  family 
dwelling  in  different  countries  and  portions  of  the  earth,  we  find  that  all 
"*^®  ^h.e  same  general  organization ;  and  wo  have  no  reason  to  belieive 
tbat  lliQi.^  is  any  difference  in  their  nature,  except  what  has  arisen  from 
Climate,  condition,  mode  of  living,  education,  and  other  natural  and  social 


.  ,   *^^  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  in  most  countries  of  the  tor- 

™  zoiiQ  is  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  in  temperate  climates;  and 

Dy  "Cleans  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  rain, 

^^®*^v«r  the  soil  is  good,  the  earth  produces  great  quantities  of  veget- 

*    ^'^»  fruita,  and  grains,  with  but  little  cultivation,  and  in  many  cases 

•PP^^^Heously.    The  heat  of  the  climate  enables  the  inhabitants  to  live 

7^     1*^.^^  much  clothinff  or  fuel,  and  without  much  exertion  to  construct 

^^^*^^ng8  to  shelter  them  from  the  elements ;  and  where  the  country  is 

*fc  •^^^rp®^P^^>  ^^'7  *  small  amount  of  industry  is  necessary  to  supply 

Uieir  ^^ants.    This  heat  also  tends  to  enfeeble  the  human  system — pro- 

aucing.  languor  of  both  body  and  mind,  and  disinclination  to  any  regular 

'^^^^on.    It  excites  their  animal  passions;  inclines  them  to  social  pleas- 

^*^^.^nd  amusements;  tends  to  subject  the  will  to  physical  appetites  and 

P**^oH8;  and  to  make  the  mind  changeable  and  weak.    The  imagination 

»•  ^Xefcised  much  more  than  the  judgment  or  the  reasoning  powers;  so 

W»at  the  former  becomes  comparatively  quick  and  active,  while  the  latter 

'•^iH  dull  and  nearly  inert. 

^^  i%  a  philosophical  truth,  as  well  as  an  old  proverb,  that  "  necessity  is 

^^  pother  of  invention."     Mankind  are  not  generally  inclined  to  labor, 

P^y**oally  or  mentally,  except  to  supply  their  wants.    Mental  exertions 

^'H^Ut  means  of  making  physical  exertion  and  labor  more  effective  and 

V^Uctive.    The  natural  and  mechanical  sciences  are  studied,  and  great 

^"'^^^  made,  to  discover  new  elements  and  principles  in  science,  and  to 

™k^  valuable  inventions  in  mechanics,  with  a  view  to  promote  industry. 

IB  ^  hot  climate,  where  very  little  labor  is  necessary  to  supply  the  want 
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<rf  the  people,  there  is  but  little  incentive  to  industry  —  to  mentil 
exertion — to  invention — or  to  study  of  any  kind.  Ilence  they  live  eiif 
and  comparatively  idle,  without  feeling  the  importance  of  knowledge. 
Their  mental  faculties  remain  comparatively  undeveloped  for  want  rf 
exercise;  hence  their  brain  and  nervous  system  are  comparatively  smill, 
and  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  early  inhabitants  of  excessively  cold  climates  IK 
constantly  impelled  to  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  supply  their 
immediate  physical  wants ;  and  have  very  little  opportunity  for  the  lo- 
cumulation  of  capital — for  the  improvement  of  their  condition — or  br 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Hence  they  also  remain  in  a  savap, 
or  semi-barbarous  condition,  until  the  principles  and  arts  of  civilizatiOB 
are  introduced  from  more  favored  countries. 

We  find  that  the  invention  of  letters,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  natural 
intellectual,  and  moral  sciences — the  various  systems  of  law  and  goveti- 
ment — and  nearly  all  the  elements  of  civilization  originated  in  tem})erati 
climates.  But  since  the  invention  of  glass  windows,  chimneys,  sto?^ 
taw  mills,  and  the  steam  engine,  man  has  by  these  and  other  means  oror 
come  the  severity  of  cold  climates;  and  the  highest  known  graded 
civilization  has  been  transferred  to  more  northern  latitudes,  which  iTi 
now  the  great  centers  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  education,  invention 
and  of  all  useful  arts.  Nothing  important  to  mankind  ever  originated  il 
the  torrid  zone.  No  man  born  in  the  torrid  zone  was  ever  distinguished 
for  a  high  order  of  talent,  who  was  not  a  descendant  of  European  an- 
cestors. The  whole  continent  of  Africa  has  produced  but  few  men  knowa 
to  history ;  and  all  of  these  were  from  its  extreme  northern  portiofli 
— above  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude. 

It  was  wisely  said  by  a  distinguished  English  Poet,  that  "  mountaioi 
interposed  make  enemies  of  nations,  which  had  else  like^kindred  dropi^ 
been  mingled  into  one.*'  Mountains,  seas,  straits,  gulfs,  and  oceans,  iB 
•erve  as  barriers  to  extensive  dominion  and  despotism,  and  defenoii 
against  foreign  enemies.  Her  insular  position  saved  Great  Britain  (nM 
the  arms  of  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, « 
well  as  from  conquest  by  Napoleon ;  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  her  fru 
institutions.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  served  as  a  bulwark  of  defence  to  tin 
United  States  during  their  long  and  severe  revolutionary  struggle,  and  alu 
during  the  war  from  1812  to  1815.  If  they  had  been  situated  as  nearly 
England  as  Ireland  is,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  remained  subject  la 
the  British  Government  to  this  day.  Ancient  Greece  was  shielded  fro^. 
foreign  enemies  by  the  gulfs,  straits,  and  mountains  which  nearly  8itt» 
rounded  it;  and  the  Dardanelles  aided  the  Eastern  Empire  in  its  defeniBI 
against  the  Turks  during  several  centuries. 

Pastoral  nations  are  generally  more  or  less  wandering  and  predatorr 
in  their  habits,  and  are  always  governed  by  military  chieftains.  TheB 
habits,  character,  and  form  of  government,  result  in  a  great  measure  froip 
the  immense  arid  plains  which  they  inhabit.  Civilization  cannot  exi^ 
among  such  a  people.  The  great  plains  of  Tartary  and  Scytniji,  (not 
Russia,)  sent  out  numerous  hordes  of  wandering,  warlike  barbaria9 
shepherds,  that  overrun  the  countries  of  Southern  and  Western  Eurt^ 
and  of  Southern  and  Southwestern  Asia,  at  difl'erent  periods,  fr(»m  m 
third  to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  fact,  the  great  plains  of  the  old  worU 
preaenting  no  mountain  barriers  for  defence,  have  ever  been  the  seats  of 
deapotiam,  and  aeem  to  be  ita  natural  home. 
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INFLUENOB    OF    CIVIL    AND    RELI0I0U8    INSTITUTIONS. 

All  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences  in  government  and  in 
Borals — in  a  word,  all  the  elements  of  man^s  progress,  (except  the  Scrip- 
ifM  and  the  Christian  religion,)  originated  in  the  human  mind.  Tiiey 
^sre  first  devoloped  in  ideas,  gradually  matured  by  reflection,  and  finally 
duced  to  practice.  Mind  is  the  active  principle  which  directs  and 
ides  man  in  all  his  acts.  The  mind  can  Dot  act  vigorously,  nor  accurately 
der  restraint.  Nor  can  man  produce  anything  original  of  importance, 
liout  continued  attention.  Hence  the  elements  of  progress  can  be  de- 
Of>ed  only  among  a  people  enjoying  personal,  civil,  and  religious  liberty.  . 
>iigh  the  arts  and  sciences  may  be  transplanted  to,  and  studied  and 
i   in  countries  where  tyranny,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  prevails,  they 

I3ever  be  originated  under  such  influences.  Nor  can  man  accomplish 
without  knowledge.  The  primary  sources  of  knowledge  are  experi- 
observation,  and  the  exercise  of  the  reason.  But  human  life  is  too 
and  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  experience,  observation, 
t  original  thought  too  slow,  lo  admit  of  the  acquisition  of  much  knowl- 
r^  in  that  mode;  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  arts  of  writing  and 
d^t-ing  to  record  and  preserve  knowledge — or  the  recorded  experience, 
•^rvation,  deductions,  and  discoveries  of  others. 

^11  despotic  governments  impose  more  or  less  restraints  upon  the  pub- 
^Uon  and  circulation  of  books  and  literature  of  all  kinds,  except  such 
inculcate  principles  of  despotism  and  absolute  submission  to  the  gov- 
^viienL  They  subject  education  generally  to  a  like  control. 
M[any  of  the  useful  arts,  and  much  of  the  early  civilization  of  the  world 
S^DA^^d  in  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia ;  but  it  was  at  a  period  when 
^i^ious  toleration  prevailed  in  those  countries,  prior  to  the  establish- 
^tki  of  ecclesiastical  hierarchies,  and  before  the  commencement  of  re- 
ious  persecutions.    But  more  valuable  literature,  more  of  the  principles 

Science,  of  law,  and  of  government,  originated  under  the  liberal  and 
■^paratively  free  institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  in  all  other 
Untries,  prior  to  the  Christian  era. 

1*he  Greeks  had  a  fine  country,  an  excellent  climate,  great  advantage 
^  navigation  and  commerce,  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and 
*^^  more  attention  to  education,  than  any  other  people  before  them, 
^Uce  they  were  for  centuries  superior  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
^  Greece  produced  a  greater  number  of  distinguished  men,  and  made 
^mVer  and  more  rapid  strides  in  civilization,  than  any   other  ancient 

tke  Israelites  enjoyed  no  commercial  advantages,  but  had  a  fine  climate, 
^  their  institutions  and  system  of  government,  prior  to  crowning  king 
^^1,  were  among  the  most  liberal  of  that  age ;  and  probably  as  much 
^  as  was  consistent  with  good  order  among  a  people,  the  great  mass  of 
^om  were  uneducated  and  comparatively  ignorant. 

The  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians  enjoyed  liberty,  and  made  great  pror 
E*^  in  the  useful  arts  and  in  commerce. 

The  Romans  adopted  many  of  the  arts  and  institutions  of  the  Greeks; 
^)|Mrovcd  upon  them ;    and    finally  built  up  a  noble  system  of  juris- 
l^ence,  founded  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
^Uore  and  constitution  of  man,  which  has  constituted  a  great  store-house 
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of  legal  learning  for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  during  many  centariei 
They  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  civil  liberty  nearly  five  centuries ;  enjoyed 
religious  liberty  more  than  a  thousand  years,  until  near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era ;    and  became  the  most  floariebing, 
numerous,  and  powerful  nation  of  all  antiquity.    The  Romans  continued  to 
flourish  for  several  centuries  under  their  emperors ;  and  we  hare  retaoa 
to  believe  that  the  measures  taken  to  establish  and  enforce  uniformitj  of 
religious  opinion  and  worship -> the  religious  persecutions,  mobs,  id» 
•acres,  assassinations,  and  civil  wars  growing  out  of  these  measures— 
and  the  aids  afforded  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  barbariana,  and  ilao  to 
the  Saracens,  by  the  persecuted  religious  sects,  had  more  influeiioe  ii 
causing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (both  WeBtein  nd 
Eastern)  than  all  other  causes. 

After  the  commencement  of  religious  persecutions  in  the  fourth  ceDivry, 
civilization  receded  during  many  centuries,  until  it  sank  to  the  roiy 
verge  of  barbarism.  After  the  Crusades,  a  commercial  spirit  sprang  up 
in  Venice  and  in  the  Republics  of  Italy — several  valuable  inventions  won 
made,  and  some  progress  in  civilization  was  again  visible. 

But  the  greatest  discoveries  in  science,  the  greatest  number  of  valoaNi 
inventions  and  improvements,  and  the  greatest  advancement  in  edoeatioi 
and  the  progress  of  civilization,  have  been  made  during  the  last  hundfd 
years.  And  if  we  inquire  the  places  of  their  origin,  we  ahall  find  tliit 
they  all  originated  in  countries  where  religious  free<lom,  or  reltffioa 
toleration  exists;  and  the  most  of  them  where  the  people  also  enjoft 
high  degree  of  civil  liberty.  In  fact  we  may  say  that  the  progreMoF 
each  nation  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  education  and  intelligeaeooC 
the  people,  and  the  degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  enjoyed  bf 

Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia  have  all  made  some  progress  in  science  and 
rial  improvements;  but  it  has  been  done  by  borrowing  from  other 
Ru^ia  has  not  only  borrowed  useful  arts  and  natural  science,  bnt  she 
borrowed  and  obtained  from  abroad  teachers  also,  to  instruct  har  f 
in  the  few  schools  established  by  the  government — engineers  and 
ics   to  construct  her   railroads,  locomotive-engines,    public   worko^ 
buildings — and  civil  and  military  teachers,  to  instruct  her  officers  ii 
principles  of  government,  as  well  as  in  the  arts  of  war. 

INFLUENCE    OF   COMMERCE. 

Commerce  may  be  regarded  as  the  life-blood  of  civilization,  and 
the  principal  elements  of  freedom.    All  commercial  nations  have 
lished  liberal  institutions,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  civil  and  religion 
liberty.    In  fact  no  great  amount  of  commerce  can  long  exist,  eM|^ 
among  a  people  who  are  free,  who  carry  on  manufactures,  and  fom0 
advantages  for  navigation.    A  family,  community,  or  nation,  devotsdl^ 
most  exclusively  to  simple  agricultural  pursuits,  are  necessarily  prevsalii 
from  attaining  a  high  degree  of  civilization.    The  elements  of  civil  Ubllf 
originated  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities,  States,  and  nitMM; 
and  the  institution  of  slavery  has  always  been  more  common  UMi| 
agricultural,  than  among  commercial  and  manufacturing  nations.    Ik 
villanage  (or  slavery)  of  the  feudal  system  which  existed  daring  laM 
centuries  in  Europe,  was  confined  to  agricultural  communities ;  and  wm 
is  the  case  with  the  present  serfdom  in  some  portions  of  Europe. 
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KVMBIS  UX. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

ToB  successive  volumes  of  the  Merchants^  Magaziiu  from   1830,  con- 
I  many  articles  oq  Baltimore,  exbibitiog,  in  detail,  all  facts  of  general 
iTMt  concerning  it    In  addition  to  these,  we  have  published  several 
gihy  and  elaborate  historical  accounts.     Of  the  latter  class,  the  most 
[lortant  articles  published  during  the  last  seven  years  are  the  followiug : — 
That  in  the  number  of  July,  1850,  (volume  xxiii.,  pp.  34-52,)  which 
itained  most  of  the  valuable  statistics  for  each  year  prior  to  18oO  ;  2. 
e  annual  statement  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  etc,  for  the  year  1851  and 
Bvtous  years,  in  the  number  of  February,   1852,  (volume  zxvi.,  pp. 
^183 ;)  3.  The  similar  report  for  the  year  1852,  etc.,  in  February, 
^5S,  (volume  xxviii.,  pp.  100-184  ;)  4.  The  same  for  the  year  1853,  etc, 
February,  1854,  (volume  xxx.,  pp.  177-100.)    Since  1654,  we  have  pre- 
ttied the  principal  statistics  for  each  year  in  the  various  departments  of 
Ui  Magazine,  in  articles,  which  though  severally  brief,  will,  taken  to- 
iler in  their  respective  volumes,  exhibit  most  of  the  prominent  features 
f  the  condition  of  Baltimore  at  the  periods  referred  to.     We  now  present 
statement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Baltimore  during  the  «year 
^'■g  December  31st,  1857,  with  recapitulation  of  statistics  for  a  series 
JBars ;  and  make  use,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  report  adopted  and 
"AiUly  published  by  the  Board  of  Tra.de,  from  the  aoDual  statement 
Ui©  Price  Carrtmt^  January,  1858,  reported  by  Messrs.  Porter  and 
*tar.    We  have,  however,  carefully  edited  and  revised  this  account, 
Sensing  it,  and  making  verbal  alterations,  in  order  the  better  to  adopt 
^  the  historical  character  of  our  Magazine.     With  it  there  is  also  pre> 
t^d  a  well  executed  ^*  view  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,^  prepared  expressly 
^Hir  pages,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  furnished    * 
^H«m  in  the  most  courteous  and  liberal  manner.    Owing  to  the  length 
Ale  report,  (which  we  regard  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  statisti- 
'  History  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States,)  we  have 
Qitted  from  the  present  article  some  portions  of  it,  which  will  be  given 
^Uie  classified  departments  of  the  Magrazine  in  this  and  subsequent  num- 
Vt.    For  the  same  reason  we  have  space  for  only  a  brief  introduction 
ft  this  account — Editor  Merchants'  Magazine.] 
I  Baltimore  still  claims  to  rank  in  point  of  population  the  third  city  in 
kl  United  States.    According  to  the  census  returns,  the  actual  number 

g population  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  has  been  as  follows : — ^In  1700, 
3;  in  1800,20,114;  in  1810,35,583;  in  1820,62,738;  in  1830, 
5;  in  1840,  102,313;  in  I860,  160,054;  and  in  1858,  the  number 
trtimated  at  250^000.  This  estimate  is  made  by  allowing  the  same  per 
itage  of  increase  since  1860,  which  was  realized  for  the  preceding  ten 


lis  city  is  now  in  direct  railway  communication  with  all  sections  of 
e  Union  through  which  railways  have  been  built  The  Baltimore  and 
[lio  Railroad  terminating  at  Wheeling,  and  the  North  Western  Vir- 
ua,  terminating  at  Parkersburg,  farther  south  on  the  same  river,  hav^ 
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been  built  almost  entirely  from  the  credit  of  the  city  and  the  capital  of 
her  citizens,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

This  enterprise  and  liberal  expenditure  of  the  citizens  in  projecting  tnd 
completing  works  of  internal  improvement^  has  consequently  brought 
about  a  vast  increase  in  the  domestic  trade  and  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Baltimore,  although  the  latter  has  not,  for  various  good  reasons,  increased 
so  remarkably  as  the  former. 

According  to  tho  United  States  Treasury  Report  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  the  tonnage  of  the  collection  district  of  Baltimore  on  the 
dOth  of  June,  1857,amounted  to  101,618  30  tons,  consisting  of  112,582  90 
tons  registered,  (viz. : — 76,013  68  tons  permanent,  and  35,969  22,  tern* 
porary,)  and  79,035  41  tons  enrolled  and  licensed,  (viz.: — 77,856  44toni 
permanent  and  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  1,178  92  licensed 
under  twenty  tons.)  Of  the  enrolled  tonnage,  17,084  92  tons  were  em- 
ployed in  steam  navigation. 

The  total  value  of  real  and  personal  property  subject  to  taxatioo  i> 
estimated  at  (135,000,000 — this  being  the  amount  proposed  to  be  reach- 
ed by  the  assefsment  of  the  present  year,  1858.  The  rate  of  city  taxei 
has  not  been  agreed  upon  fur  the  current  year,  though  it  is  suppoaed  tbej 
will  not  exceed  one-and-a-half  per  cent. 

VALUE  or   VOKEION    IMFORTS   AND    EXPOKT8  OF    DXSTEICT  OY    BALTIMOaX  »0%    SlXTlia 

TEARS. 

Imptrti. 
|6.4l7.Ut 
7,S4S.9a> 

7,760,a»'« 

7,772,5S>'* 
10,140,81 
}  1,064.67 


£zx>orlA. 

1842 14,448,946 

1843 4.740,042 

1844 4,623,063 

1845 6,256,276 

1846 6,710,669 

1847 9,826,479 

1848 7,209.602 

1849 8,660,98) 


Imports. 
$4,062,260 
8,607,788 
4,261,883 
8,866,670 
4.288.760 
4,146»748 
6,246,894 
6,291,666 


Exports. 

I860 |8,5»0,970 

1861 6,466,166 

1862 7,649,766 

1863 9,086,914 

1864 11,806,010 

1866......  11,675,991 

1866 18,862,252 

1867 11,898,948 


PEIKOIPAL  ARTICLES  EXPORTED   FROM  PORT  OP  BALTIMORE  TO  FOREIGN   PORTS  FOR 

TEARS  : — 


Apples brlff. 

Bark, oak.,  .value 
Bread,  keg8..brl8. 

Beef. trcs. 

Beef. brls. 

Bacon lbs. 

Butter lbs. 

Cheese lbs. 

Ooro bos. 

Goal.  .......toot 

Chairs,  ^c.Taloe 

Cotton balea 

Coffee lbs. 

Con]-ineaL...bri8. 

Candle*. Iba. 

Domestics.,  .value 

Duck value 

Fish,  cod.,  .value 
Fish,  mack'l.. brls. 
Floor,  wheat .  .brls. 

Flour,  rye brls. 

Lumber.... .Jl  ft 


1866. 

628 

68,622 

86,627 

1,»60 

6.882 

8,487,620 

869,727 

281,869 

848,616 

10,974 

40.070 

87 

148,424 

68,840 

796,884 

278,646 

69,620 

92.434 

660 

622,879 

4,978 

2,087 


mi. 

66 

107,709 

26,617 

658 

2,866 

4,208,682 

876,400 

286.620 

858,964 

10,278 

60,000 

164 

418,293 

46,069 

800,000 

841,482 

85,604 

40,786 

820 

468,026 

2,147 

2,877 


18i6. 

Lard lbs.  1,636.676 

Oil,  whale  ...gals.  9,436 

Oil- meal ...  .value  60,849 

Pork trcs.  24 

Pork brls.  18,201 

Kje,  oats,  A  other 

small  grain. vaL  118,876 

Rosin. brls.  19,619 

Rum gals.  9,727 

Rice trcs.  1,860 

Rice. brls.  8,722 

S ptSw  t urp . . .  .gals.  1 6,200 

Shocks,  do . .  value  98,782 

Staves M  1.424 

Sugar,  refiu'd .  .lbs.  1 66.4  92 

Sugar,  browD....  318.712 

Soap Ibst.  264,145 

Tobacco,  ]eaf.bhds.  66,857 

Tobacco,  mf'd.  lbs.  275,506 

Whiskj. ^U,  64.847 

Wax lbs.  46,691 

Wheat bos.  1,066,264 


M14,7^? 

8,0^1 

89,H^ 


• « 


11.1^ 

26,851 

21.87* 
7,611 

1,191 

4,611 

2O,(00 

97,801 

1.144 

e92,861 

80.8$4 

240,000 

49,801 

297.S66 

127,864 

28,428 

176,414 
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ITS  or  roRKioJt  McaoaAXDisB  at  port  of  Baltimore  por  two  tears. 

First  qoart'r.    Second  qoartV.    Third  qaarfr.    Fourth  quarter.       Total  year 
<I.S7tf.l08       $:i.S8tf.«3l       $2.8tf.i,Htf(J       *i.OlA745        *10,HU,888 
2.635.116         8,017.931         3,081,210         2.270,H69  11,051,676 

Pi»  FOREIQX   AND  OOASTWISB.   Of    PORT   OF    BALTIXORB    DURINO   TWO    TSARS. 


•ttelcs.  1857« 

tiT. .  ceroons        7,508 
io bags     203,560 


raAP.GabUo 

libo.. 

ports, 


4,077 


•  •  •  • 


2,842 

197,989 

12,798 

400 


ArUclea. 

Pig tons 

Bundles 4(^054 


1,634 

2,026 

3,594 

M  1,479 

776 

4,921 

ston 14,000 

lah. 10,000 

thicola  .....  .... 

3orts. ...... 


..bags  &  qtls. 

ts. No. 

rem — 
•rleans..  bales 


.pigs 
bars 


od. 


6,803 
538 
5,292 


.tons  897 

tons  23 

mon9...bzs.  18,737 

tt bxa.  86,684 

....    drums  9,742 

cases  611 

I casks  177 

I bxs.  46,064 

tODS  28,625 

aw — 

rande 18.488 

7.986 

11,089 
5,113 
8,287 


K'tilniad tuos 

Itailroad bar» 

11,266!  M»-lndo hbdn. 

5,4 1 8    A/oiaKttex,  from — 
2,844        Foreign  poris .  bhds. 
M  1,014  '*  *•        trcs 

brls. 
2,987       Ooastwise. . .  .lihdtf. 

5,811  "        trci«. 

18,316  "         brls. 

11,878    Rice trcs. 

Provisions, from  New 
12,581  Orleans^ 

8,405       Beef brls. 

985       Pork  trcs. 

Pork brls. 

Pork,  bulk tons 

Lard trcs. 

Lard brls. 

Lard kegt» 

Pimento bags 

StUt./rom — 

Liverpool tons 


226 

442 

15.947 

18,380 

5,800 

420 

100 

86,486 

88,956 


Cabello.. .. 

obuco 

foreigQ  ports 

rise 165,715 

No.      40,000 

cerooDB  48 

bars      10,896 


48,784 

24,866 

8,017 

16,217 

•   •  •  • 

12,574 

180,709 

78,000 

182 

98,278 


1857. 

\m. 

1,461 

1,176 

46,054 

64,258 

820 

251 

14.600 

88,540 

4,097 

.... 

5,907 

4,460 

4,017 

1,758 

5,788 

1,125 

682 

826 

92 

168 

8,109 

14.817 

10,012 

10,000 

8,100 

•   •    •   • 

185 


4,578 


4,885         1,269 


50 


Liverpool . . .  .sacks     121,219 

7,266 


Coastwise. . .  sacks 

Cadis lasts 

St  Ubes...  .rooys. 

West  Indies. .  .bus. 

Sugar  ^  from — 

Foreign  ports. bhds. 

**    ..trcs. 

•*    ..brls. 

*•    ...bxs. 

*•    ..bags 

Coastwise. . .  .hhds. 

**        ....casks 

"       brls. 


85847 

22,623 

1,682 

9.731 

1,844 

50,l<89 

6,050 

51 

996 


1.067 
188.711 
6,258 
408| 
1,841 
76.084 

22,080 

1,220 

8,179 

22,294 

58,901 

19,686 

189 

978 


3  commencement  of  the  annual  statement,  reference  is  made  to 
acial  revulsion  of  1837,  and  it  is  stated,  that  the  number  of  failures 
>ensions  iu  Baltimore  during  1857,  according  to  the  authentically 
kI  reports,  were  in  much  smaller  proportion  than  in  the  other 
commercial  cities  in  the  Union  ;  which  fact  is  considered  as  far 
atifying  and  more  valuable  to  the  business  reputation  of  the  city 
ts  foreign  and  domestic  trade  could  exhibit  that  "  prodigious  in- 
which  frequently  constitutes  a  fertile  theme  of  self-praise  for  some 
ties. 

IHT3. — Probably  no  branch  of  trade  suffered  longer  or  more  severely, 
,  throughout  the  whole  Union,  than  the  shipping  interest,  and  this 
re  particularly  the  case  with  owners  of  first  class  ship  property, 
the  whole  of  the  summer  all  Eastern  ports  were  filled  with  ships 
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hnving  nothing  whatever  to  do,  whilst  the  European  packets  were  miming' 
at  ballast  rates.     So  stagnant  was  business,  that  ship  property  became  a 
mere  drug  in  the  market ;  vessels,  when  forced  to  a  sale,  did  not  bring 
more  than  one-half  of  their  ordinary  value      Owing  to  this  dull  and  de- 
preciated state  of  things,  the  amount  of  tonnage  built  in  the  United  Statea 
m  1857  was  comparatively  small.     The  falling  off  in  new  tonnage  at 
Baltimore  amounts  to  4,500  tons.     The  vessels  built  at  Baltimore  in  1857^ 
were  generally  small  class,  only  two  of  the  number  exceeding  1,000  ton& 
each.     The  course  of  the  Baltimore  market  for  freights,  as  compiled  fron^ 
the  Price  Current^  was  as  follows : — The  rates  to  Liverpool  opened  in 
January  at  ds.  per  barrel,  30s.  per  ton,  and  0  a  01  cts.  per  bushel ;  veaaels 
were  scarce,  but  nothing  was  done  until  the  first  of  March,  on  account  of 
the  harbor  being  closed  with  ice ;  the  rates  then  opened  at  25$.  per  hbd^ 
to  Bremen ;  ds.  per  barrel  and  9d.  per  bushel  to  Liverpool.     In  April 
dull  at  7i  cts.  per  bushel,  and  2s.  6d.  per  barrel.     May  opened  still  lower, 
there  being  no  offerings  at  all  for  Liverpool ;  several  charters  for  Bremen 
were  made  at  1 5s.  per  hhd.    In  June  the  rates  had  further  declined  to 
12s.  6d.  per  hhd.  to  Bremen.    July  and  August  nothing  was  offered  but 
tobacco,  which  was  taken  to  Bremen  at  lOs.  per  hhd.     September  opened 
with  a  slightly  improved  feeling,  with  some  shipments  to  Liverpool  at  28. 
per  barrel  and  Gd.  per  bushel.     October  opened  at  2s.  6d.  per  barrel  and 
6  a  8d.  per  bushel,  and  shipments  quite  brisk ;  subsequently  tlie  rates  ad- 
Tanced  to  3s.  per  barrel.     At  the  beginning  of  November  the  rates  were 
for  Liverpool  2s.  6d.  a  3s.  per  barrel,  to  Bremen  20s.  per  hhd.,  Rotterdam 
22a.    December  ruled  quite  dull  except  for  small  class  vessels,  which  were 
in  demand  for  coastwise  ports.    The  closing  rates  of  the  year  to  Liverpool 
were  Is.  9d.  a  2s.  per  barrel  and  6d.  per  bushel. 

The  Dry  Goods  Trade. — The  steady  and  healthful  increase  in  this 
branch  of  the  trade  of  Baltimore,  within  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  is  de- 
serving of  special  note.  A  conjunction  of  circumstances  may  be  said  to 
have  accelerated  its  growth  of  late;  the  completion  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  additional  connections  almost  monthly  being 
formed  with  other  roads  in  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States — ^the 
greatly  increased  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  business — the  proximity 
of  its  market  to  the  interior  and  Southern  cities — the  growing  preference  it 
is  receiving  from  manufacturers — and  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  the 
character  which  its  merchants  have  earned  for  upright  dealing  and  sta- 
bility ;  these  must  account,  principally,  for  the  rapid  expansion  and 
already  great  importance  of  the  trade.  The  aggregate  amount  of  busi- 
ness  transacted  in  dry  goods,  including  that  of  the  importing,  package, 
and  jobbing  houses,  is  estimated  at  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-ei^t 
millions  per  annum.  The  general  features  of  the  trade  in  ]  857,  as.<Hmihit- 
ed  to  those  in  nearly  every  other  business.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1857  there  was  a  very  fair  extent  of  trade  effected  in  both  cottuna  and 
woolens,  at  moderately  remunerative  prices  to  manufacturers.  In  the 
aummer  the  demand  held  on  very  well,  but  significant  signs  of  the  im- 
pending crisis  soon  produced  the  extreme  depression  which  prevailed  up 
to  the  close  of  the  year.  The  trying  ordeal  through  which  the  whole 
mercantile  community  was  obliged  to  pass,  was  nobly  withstood  by  the 
dry  goods  trade.  Stocks  of  both  cottons  and  woolens  in  January,  1858, 
were  much  lighter  than  at  the  corresponding  period  for  a  number  of  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  production  liaving  been  materially  curtailed.    Mann- 
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etnrers  of  domestic  fabrics  had  an  unusually  severe  season ;  but  with  the 
Tffe  decrease  in  the  supplies  throughout  the  country,  and  the  early  and 
stive  demand  anticipated  for  the  whole  of  1858,  there  is  much  renson  to 
redict  for  them  the  return  of  a  period  to  reward  their  industry  and  per- 
Iterance. 

Plocr, — ^Baltimore  ranks  second  only  to  New  York  in  the  extent  of 
BT  receipts  and  foreign  trade  in  this  great  staple.  The  total  recei|»tf*  of 
Dur  at  this  port,  yearly,  and  the  total  exports  hence  to  foreign  countries, 
oth  exceed  those  at  New  Orleans,  which  ranks  as  the  third  flour  market 
I  tbe  Union.  In  addition  to  the  foreign  exports  from  Baltimore,  there  is 
DDually  shipped  from  Richmond,  on  Baltimore  account,  about  40,000 
urels  of  the  Richmond  City  Mills  Flour,  for  the  South  American  trade. 
gain,  an  average  of  200,000  barrels  of  the  flour  yearly  received  at  Bal- 
Diore  goes  to  coastwise  ports,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  its 
specti on  returns;  in  the  same  way,  a  muoh  larger  proportion  of  the 
ceipts  at  New  Orleans  goes  to  cities  on  the  seaboard.  It  is,  of  course, 
ell  known  that  the  immense  quantities  of  flour  arriving  at  the  principal 
oKbern  Lake  ports,  merely  pass  those  cities  in  transit  for  the  New  York 
arket  Sharing  largely  in  the  precarious  state  of  monetary  and  com- 
ercial  affairs  generally,  the  past  year's  trade  in  this  important  article 
ts  not  very  satisfactory  either  to  millers  or  shippers.  The  demand  from 
reiffn  countries  was  very  limited  from  early  in  the  year,  the  large  crop 
wbeat  harvested  the  last  season  in  the  United  States,  (with  some  few 
captions,)  and  the  equally  large  crop  in  Europe  having  contributed  to 
iog  prices  down  to  a  lower  point  than  they  had  attained  for  a  number 
years.  The  aggregate  exports  from  Baltimore  to  foreign  ports  was 
►nscquently  less  than  that  of  is.iC;  whilst  receipts  of  new  flour  were 
cewise  less,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  districts 
benco  large  supplies  are  drawn  for  this  market,  (viz. : — Maryland,  Vir- 
nia,  and  Western  Pennsylvania,)  the  wheat  crop  of  1857  was  below  an 
'erage  ;  of  *'  Ohio  "  super.,  however,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  receipts 
'some  50,000  barrels  The  crop  of  wheat  in  the  West  in  1806  also 
■oved  a  short  one,  and  hence  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  of  18o7 
rices  of  wheat  and  flouuin  the  Western  markets  ruled  unusually  high, 
id  considerable  quantities  of  flour  which  would  otherwise  have  been  sent 
lat  were  taken  to  meet  the  local  demand.  From  September  the  market 
mded  gradually  downward,  and  closed  at  December  31st  at  $4  621  for 
[o ward-street  and  Ohio  super.,  and  $5  50  a  $5  75  for  do.  extra. 

Howard-street  and  Ohio  Super. — During  a  portion  of  the  year,  Ohio 
lied  12i  a  26  cts.  per  barrel  below  Howard-street— our  quotations  refer  to 
le  latter  description.  The  market  opened  in  January,  firm,  at  tO  37i, 
ut  in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  navigation,  there  was  very  little  done 
broughout  that  month,  which  closed  with  sales  at  16  25  ;  in  February, 
ith  only  a  miminal  demand,  prices  receded  to  86  12i,  receipts  being  also 
eiy  limited,  but  by  the  middle  of  that  month  navigation  was  resumed 
nd  there  was  large  sales  at  $6  25,  but  unfavorable  European  news  for  the 
Mt  of  the  mourth  caused  the  market  to  give  way  to  $6,  with  free  receipts ; 
I  March  there  was  but  little  variation,  sales  continuing  limited,  but  the 
tenth  closed  at  1:5  75 ;  April  opened  with  good  receipts  and  a  fair  home 
tamand,  and  about  the  17th  the  news  from  Europe  was  more  favorable ; 
toeks  on  our  market  very  limited,  and  prices  advanced  during  that  and 
k^  following  week  to  16  25,  under  a  good  demand  ;  in  May  the  market 
ipened  firm  at  t6  50,  and  continued  to  advance  until  the  14th,  when  it 
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fell  from  i1  to  |56  75,  but  advanced  again  the  following  week  on  accounl 
of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  wheat  and  a  fair  demand,  and  tlic  month 
closed  at  $7  50 ;  stocks  and  receipts  of  flour  throughout  the  county  being 
represented  as  very  limited  ;  June  opened  very  dull  and  the  market  de- 
clined to  %7  on  the  21st,  when  favorable  European  advices  caused  asuddeo 
advance,  the  decline  was  recovered,  the  supply  being  only  nominal;  in 
July,  with  good  weather  for  harvesting,  prices  again  receded,  but  receipt* 
continuing  very  light,  with  good  shipping  demand,  the  market  advanced 
by  the  11th,  but  afterwards  ruled  dull;  and  in  August  declined  again 
and  went  as  low  as  $6  at  the  close,  and  continued  to  recede  in  September, 
reaching  t5  25 ;  from  this  point  it  only  once  advanced  to  $5  50,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mon3tary  panic  and  consequent  extreme  depression  in  all 
kinds  of  business — the  market  gradually  settling  down  to  $4  G2J,  at  which 
it  closed  at  the  end  of  1857. 

Citt/  Mills  Super, — The  market  for  this  description  varied  considera- 
bly in  the  relative  price  with  Howard-street  and  Ohio  during  the  year, 
according  to  stocks,  season,  &c ,  but  generally  ruled  about  25  a  50  cts. 
per  barrel  lower.  The  inspections  amounted  to  some  20,000  barrels  less 
than  the  total  of  1836.  Family  and  extra  ruled,  as  usual,  about  50  a  75 
i'.ts.  above  Howard-street  and  Ohio. 


PLOUR  INSPECTIONS   FOR   FIVK   TEARS. 


Howard- ptreet 
City  Mills.... 
SusquehaDoa. . 

Ohio 

Family 


mv 

698,807 

489.590 

65,687 

66,210 

26,409 


Total 1,181,603 

Bye 6,894 

Corn-meal 38,478 


im. 

403,971 

849,824 

27.141 

86.677 

19.677 

837.190 
10,439 
81,735 


18§§. 

848,835 

871,072 

1,426 

216.974 

25,091 

967.897 
15.134 
43.663 


1866. 
371,128 
386,286 

id8.4>5 
24,475 

910.314 

8.278 

61.947 


PRICES  OF  FLOUR  ON  TQE   FIRST  OF  EAOU    MONTH    FUR   FOUR    TEARS. 


Months.                    *.  1851. 

January $7    a  7^ 


February 
March  . . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  . . 
September. 
October  . , . 
November. 
December. . 


8|a8i 

7|n7i 

7ia7t 

8ia8i 

8f  a8i 

8ia8 

8  a  71 

9  a8i 
7ia7 
8}a8i 
8ia8 


18^). 
$8|a  . 
8f  a 
8ia 
9f  a  . 
10    a 
lOf 

91 
^ 

H 

9 
9 


11 


^^  a  .. 

8ta8f 
6}a6| 

7    a7i 

6    a6i 

6^  a  .. 

6|  a  .. 

7i'a7i 

6f  a  .. 

6|^a  .. 

6|^a  .. 

6i  a  .. 


I8i7. 

264.471 
852.419 

•   •   •   •  •  •  • 

208.87* 
80,162 

855.914 

9,141 

84.948 

18^7. 
f  6^  a  6| 
6^a  .. 
6    a6| 
6|a6f 
6|a  .. 

7Mn 
7|a7i 

7|a  .. 
6  a6i 
b\  a  .. 
5^  a  .. 
6    a.H 


RECEIPTS  OF   FLOUR,  MONTBLT,  PER  BALTIICORB  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD,  IN    1866    AND    1857"^ 


January . 
February 
March . . . 
April.... 

May 

Jaoe. .... 


1866. 

22,804 
80,636 
66,114 
116,900 
94.140 
82,028 


18§7. 
62.838 
66,660 
76.236 
61,648 
86,186 
80,839 


July 

August. . . 
September. 
October . . , 
November 
December. 


18S6. 
47.900 
68,900 
64,800 
81.114 
96.000 
108,588 


18ff. 

88.80»^ 

59,6fr 

108,10» 

97,82» 

ni.18» 

108,994^ 


Total 412.622 

T6tai  receipts  in  1867 

••  -  1856 


811.687 1      Total 462,262         519.077 

830.764  brla. 

....   874,874  brlai 


BalHmorey  Maryland,  4J8 

Bonon  or  wbbat  astd  etk  floub,  and  ooair-ifKAL,  fob  foubtiin  tbaei. 

Brb.  Urla.  llalfbrla.  Hhdt.  Brls.  Balfbrla. 

4U«,60l  9.*IU4  ..  246  26,U64  \J^tb 

67«,746  6.618  24  681  28,949  1,460 

860.117  6.402  ..  1,076  40,942  1.744 

969.466  6.66H  49  984  106,842  1,298 

786.441  7,620  106  888  60,226  1,«22 

764.619  8.007  y  428  61,772  2.061 

896.692  6,419  22  272  42,408  8.869 

916,600  7.654  68  620  28.917  2,266 

1,807.166  6.449  21  747  62,668  746 

1,181,608  6,894  88.478  .... 

887,190  10,420  88  277  29,877  949 

957,897  11,967  884  884  41.631  607 

940,814  8,278  ..  196  60.266  414 

866.914  9,141  ..  26  82,692  2.628 

KZPORTB  OF  FLOUE  FEOIC   BALTIlfORB   FOE  FOOE   T1CAE8. 

DesilDaUoii.  18§4.  ISJS.  I8$6.  18(7. 

Wtain   223,229  121,788  127,286  87,987 

owns 1.174  8,921  7,821  2.847 

i 2,890  8,222  4,287  1,480 

....  80,698  17,884  214 

104,794  111,689  180,864  90.843 

in  Plata 18,220  12,686  68.842  87,039 

North  American  Colonies..  24,667  63.866  90,899  72,689 

leU 11,700  4.961  7,888  .    8,686 

odies 120,768  122.778  164,997  148,876 

poite 86,634  6.801  16.164  14,369 

tal 688,871         482,133         619,871         468,880 

JN. — From  the  returns  it  appears  that  this  important  branch  of 
like  all  others,  was  affected  by  the  crisis.  Of  the  entire  receipts, 
xrere  brought  to  this  market  in  the  year,  600,000  bushels  of  grain 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  400,000  bushels  (as  is  estimated)  by 
>rthera  Central  Railroad,  and  !;> 0,000  bushels  by  the  Susquehanna 
de-water  Canals,  nearly  all  of  the  balance  having  come  by  bay  craft. 
Uing  off  in  the  receipts  is  accounted  for  by  various  circumstances ; 
^h  prices  and  fine  condition  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1856  forced  large 
ties  to  market  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  which  swelled  the  receipts  to 
^egate  noted  in  last  annual  statement;  but  in  1857  the  continued 
iter  harvest,  caused  considerable  injury  to  the  wheat,  which,  with 
F  prices  ruling  and  a  declining  market,  as  well  as  the  derangement 
acial  affairs  generally,  induced  farmers,  in  a  great  many  instances,  to 
^er  their  grain  until  the  coming  spring  of  1858.  For  these  reasons, 
supplies  are  anticipated  than  usual  during  that  season. 

OOMPAaATIVB  EEOEIPTS  OP  QEAIN   FOE  FOUE   TBABS. 

I8S4.     18$).     ISM.     18§7. 

2,678.086  2.998.689  4,297,000  8,108.498 

4,642.124  8,998,278  6,008.492  4,188.854 

1,000,000  1.388.400  1,600.000  1,200,000 

170.000  260.000  246,000  160,000 

7,000  20,000  16.000  8,000 

1.000  1,200  2,000  2,000 

ial 8,498,2C9    8,646,617   11,062,492    8,662,862 
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OFTBRIIIflS  BEOOEDID  AT  TBS  CX>Bir   4KD  FLOL'B   BZCBAHflB,  MOKTBLT,  IB   18tl. 

MoDtha.  WheAt  Corn.  Oata.                 S] 

January bushels  62.776  76.468  40.800 

February 74.669  822.4IO  49.«8d 

March. 101,665  481.716  «2.»?6 

April 99.6?0  894,000  71,200 

May 85.R00  861,000  85  200 

June 41,100  401,000  60.100 

July 184,160  }40.>00  42.400 

August 441,600  268,700  109,661 

September. 480,900  176.260  )07.«»80 

October 257.072  106.427  96.271 

November. 508,566  191,888  118898 

December 451,091  674,691  109,898 


Total,  1867 2.688,498  8,698  854  949,963  124.fi8f 

ToUl,  1866 8.741.700  4,188,700  1,012.050  196.9<H> 

ToUl,  1855   2,738.900  8.935,100  1,183.400  218.00(N^ 

Transactions  in  Wheat  in  1857. — Wheat  offered  at  the  Corn   ani 
Flour  Exchange,  2,883,408  bushels ;  add  for  parcels  offered  elsewhei 
220,000  ;  total  receipts,  1857,  3,103,498;  which  was  disposed  of  as  fol — 
lows : — 

Taken  by  city  millers,  iocludiog  stock  on  hand 1,840.052 

Shipped  to  foreign  ports 178,4 14 

Shipped  coastwise 1,085,082 


S,108,4 


PEI0I8  op  WHKAT  ON  THK   FIRST  OF   KAOQ   MONTH   FOR  TWO  TEABft. 


-18«. ,      , 1856 


Montha                                        Rod.  Whit«.                      Bed.                     WUtA. 

January 1  40  a*l  45  1  54  a  1  60  1  88  a  2  00  2  00  a  2  I 

February 1  45  a  1  49  1  55  a  1  66  1  86  a  1  90  2  00  a  2 

Silarch. 1  40  a  1  43  1  50  a  I  56  1  50  a  1  55  1  60  a  1 

April 182al86  1  87  a  1  55  1  57  a  1  60  1  «0  a  1 

May 152al55  1  60  a  1  75  1  26  a  1  85  1  30  a  1 

June    175al80  1  85  a  1  95  1  85  a  1  45  1  SO  a  1 

July 188a...  190a...'  1  86  a  1  45  1  65  a  1  7< 

August 155  a  160  1  50  a  1  75  1  65  a  I  60  I  68  a  1  7  J 

September. 1  80  a  1  40  1  40  a  1  50  1  40  a  1  47  1  60  a  1  6i5 

October 100  a  118  115  a  140  1  40  a  1  50  1  60  a  1  6S 

KoTember 1  18  a  1  22  1  15  a  1  40  1  48  a  1  58  1  66  a  1  10 

December 100  a  115  1  10  a  1  80  1  45  a  I  50  1  60  a  1  61 

Transactions  is  Rye,  and  Prices,  in  1S67. — The  total  receipts  in 
rye  during  1857,  were  only  some  160,000  bushels,  nearly  all  of  which  was 
taken  by  city  distillers.  Prices  ruled  high  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months;  Pennsylvania  reached  $1  IG  per  bushel,  but  towards  the  cIoM 
of  the  year  declined  again,  and  on  December  Slst,  quotations  were  65  a 
68  cts.  for  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  77  cts.  for  Pennsylvania. 

Transactions  in  Oats,  and  Prices,  in  1857. — The  receipts  of  oato 
add  up  1,200,000  bushels,  being  mostly  taken  for  city  consumption; 
about  250,000  bushels  having  been  shipped.  Sales  were  made,  the  first 
week  in  January,  at  55  cts.  for  Pennsylvania,  and  50  cts.  for  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  but  declined  to  36  a  45  cts.  in  February,  with  good  receipts, 
advancing  early  in  March  to  40  a  47  cts.,  and  again  receding  in  that 
month  to  38  a  44  cts.;  in  April  and  May  prices  steadily  advanced  until 
they  reached  56  a  65  cts.;  declined  again  in  June  to  45  a  52  cts,;  in 
July  the  market  advanced  again,  under  limited  receipts  to  56  a  67  cta^ 
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Maryland  and  Pennsylvania ;  from  that  time  until  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ces  gradually  fell  back  to  25  a  30  cts.  at  the  latter  date ;  and 
>rward  to  close  of  year  they  ranged  from  30  to  36  cts.  per  bushel. 
r8ACTioN'8  IN  Corn  in  1857.— -Corn  offered  at  the  Corn  and  Flour 
ge,  3,783,85*  bushels ;  add  for  parcels  offered  elsewhere,  400,000 ; 
oeipts,  1857,  4,183,854  ;  which  was  disposed  of  as  follows : — 

eoMtwise «,«00.860 

to  foreign  porta  aad  oo  shipboard  not  cleared. . .  892,424 

ydistillera 820,680 

r  city  millers  for  K.  D.  coro-meaL 170,000 

lomption 600,000 


4,188,864 


PBICIS  or  OORN  ON  TBB  flEST  OF  BAOH  MONTB  POS  TWO  TKAK8. 


, 18J7. ,         , 18S6. . 

Yellow.  White.  \eUow.  White. 

60a62  62a..  78  a  76  78  a  76 

r 66a66  64a66  70  a  74  69  a  78 

....> 68  a..  66  a  69  60  a  61  68  a  61 

69a62  6ea62  66  a  67  68  a  68 

7la7S  70a72  46  a  62  44  a  46 

96a96  92a94  46  a  49  60  a  68 

90a..  86a87  48  a  66  60  a  66 

87a..  88a..  64  a  68  62  a  63 

€r T9a82  78  a  81  67  a  61  67  a  63 

^  78a76  78a76  62  a  66  68  a  62 

nr 70a78  72  a  76  62  a  66  60  a  62 

ur. 60  a  64  66  a  60  68  a  64  68  a  62 

'8A0TI0H8  IN  RicE,  AND  Prices,  IN  1857. — ^The  total  receipts  at 
't  during  1857,  from  Charleston  and  Savannah,  anaounted  to  10,012 
dog  about  the  same  as  the  quantity  received  in  185G.  Prices 
in  January  at  4t  a  4i  cts.,  and  gradually  improved  until  they 
.  41  a  5i  cts.  during  the  summer ;  subsequently,  under  the  panic, 
declined,  selling  as  low  as  3i  cts.  fThe  market  closed  with  a  very 
te  stock,  and  quotations  steady  at  3i  a  3f  cts. 

• 
STATBICBNTa — QOANTITT  IS   TBS  SKYXaAL  WAREHOUBCS  ON  TBK   IST  OF  JANUA- 
•67,  THK  IZfSPBOTIOHa   BT    EACH   HOTOB  FOE  TQB  TBAB   KNOIHG    DECEMBEE   81, 
ttlSS   rOE  THE  SAME  PERIOD,  AND  STOCK  ON   HAND  JANOABT    1,    1868. 


OM  warehonaes. 
0.1,  1867... 
OS  of  1867... 

No.  1. 
990 
12,860 

18,840 
12,620 

No.  2. 
1.276 
12,240 

No.  3. 

712 

7,746 

8,467 

7,728 

No.  4. 

888 

6,193 

6,626 
6,161 

No.  5. 

706 

9,277 

10,048 
9,601 

Total 
4,076 
47,805 

a 

19,1867..... 

18,616 
12,162 

61,881 
47.162 

11.1,1868..     1,820     1,853     729     875     442     4,219 

bllowing  statement  shows  the  stocks  in  warehouses,  January  1st, 
nd  the  quantity  of  each  kind  inspected  for  the  year  ending  De- 
sist:— 

warohoases  and  oo  shipboard  not  cleared  January  1, 1857 .  •  .hhds.        4,476 

ictions  from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1857,  viz.: — 

1 88.067  I  Kentucky 1,469 

7,640 1  Virginia 149 

47,806 

61,781 
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KXPOKTKD,   1867 — MARTLAXD   AXD  OBIO. 


Bremen 18,034 

RoUerdani 11,711 

Arut^terdam 4,05 1 

France 7,488 


England  . , 
Austria  ., 
Binden  . . , 
Coastwise, 


2.177 
2,68S 


47.5M 


Stock  on  band  Jan.  1,1868 ^••^' 

Besides  the  inspections  above,  there  was  received,  principally  in  trin- 
situ,  for  shipment^  the  following: — 

Virginii  leaf. hhds.       1.851  |  Virginia  atema.. .       2,422  |  Total ^.^* 

Which  was  disposed  of  as  follows: — Leaf,  to  Bremen,  106  hhds.;  to 
Rotterdam,  629 ;  Amsterdam,  122 ;  Havre,  824;  Liverpool,  170;  toul. 
1.851.  Stems,  to  Bremen,  575;  Rotterdam,  1,779;  Amsterdam,  68;  to- 
tal, 2,422. 


lySFECTIONS,  EXPORTS  AND  STOCKS  OV  TODACOO  VOfL  TWELVE    TEAES. 


Years. 
1867. 
1866. 
1666. 
1864. 
1863. 
1862. 
1861. 
1860. 
1849. 
1848. 
1847. 
1846. 


Tears. 

1867.. 

1856.. 

1866.. 

1864.. 

1868.. 

1862.. 

1861.. 

1850., 

1849.. 

1848.. 

1847.. 

1846.. 

1846.. 


Tears. 

1867.. 

1866. 

1865. 

1854.. 

1868.. 

1862.. 

1861.. 

1850.. 

1849.. 

1848.. 

1847.. 

1846. 

1846.. 


Inspections. 
47,»05 
62,862 
89,558 
88,970 
48,667 
48,832 
42,742 
41.883 
46.601 
83.906 
60,571 
71,896 


Exports. 
47,562 
65.793 
36,392 
46,236 
60.688 
64,813 
84,124 
44,368 
61,924 
38,890 
63,482 
49,491 


Stocka 

4.219 

4,684 

7,439 

8,733 

9,779 

11,759 

17,699 

10.617 

19,628 

82.761 

28,467 

82,416 


Stoekiit 
N.  Oriint 

lu.ili 
6,«>34 

28.ii<» 
2S,6lu 

9,0W 
11,060 

6.4iS 
10,i2» 

6.891 


EXP0RT3   or   TOBACCO   VEOSC   PORT  OF 


Bremen. 
18.034 
20.612 
9,103 
18,016 
18,917 
22,860 
12,654 
15.864 
18.^21 
12,787 
22,967 
24,404 
26,832 


Eotlordam. 

11,711 

14.215 

•7,510 

7.407 

10,895 

11,473 

9,694 

7,816 

13,783 

7.910 

7.819 

9,408 

18,171 


BALTIMORE 

Amst'rd'm. 

4.U54 

7,779 

10 

6,683 

9,980 

,     6.067 

4.164 

6.973 

8.725 

3.108 

11.388 

6.181 

10,944 


FOE  TQIRTEBir  TEABE. 

France.       All  oth*r. 


7.438 
4.891 
7,627 
10,180 
6,380 
7.679 
2.827 
8,177 
9,662 
6,761 
7,888 
8.166 
7.183 


6.326 
8.301 
1.444 
4.006 
6.986  ' 
7,734 
6.292 
6.940 
1,033 
131 
1.895 
3,087 
2,880 


TOBACCO  IN8PSCTI02(8  AT  BALTIMORE  FOE  THIRTEEN  TEARS. 


Marjland. 
38,057 
38,330 
28.470 
26.048 
29,248 
29,669 
26.018 
27,086 
30.689 
28.491 
84.680 
41.416 
89,588 


Ohio. 

7.640 
12,969 
10.097 
10.362 
17.947 
17.720 
16.798 
18,966 
13.664 

9,702 
16,219 
29.626 
26,696 


Kontuckj  A 
oth'r  kiods. 

1.608 

1,668 

991 

2.560 

1,472 

1,048 

981 

788 

1,248 

708 

772 

764 

1,766 


Total 
iW^ 

66,7»P 

86.l» 

46.191 

60,eS8 

64.818 

S4.V24 

44.868 

61,924 

88,890 

68,480 

49,492 

66.110 


Total 
47,806 
62.862 
89.668 
88,970 
48,607 
48.882 
42,74i 
41.888 
45.801 
88,906 
60.671 
71.896 
67.9i9 
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tfaetnrfd  Tobacco, — The  extent  of  sales  in  this  rapidly  growing 
of  Baltimore  trade  during  1 80 7,  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year ; 
il  the  panic,  was  far  in  excess  of  the  same  period  in  1856.  Manu- 
s  are  becoming  more  and  more  disposed  to  favor  Baltimons 
,  recent  events,  as  well  as  certain  objectionable  customs,  in  other 
aving  told  greatly  to  its  advantage.  Western  and  Southern  buyers 
becoming  generally  aware  of  the  fact,  that  every  inducement  held 
other  markets  can  be  offered  them  there,  to  say  nothing  of 
ter  proximity  to  interior  cities.  In  October,  owing  to  the  general 
n,  many  of  the  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  suspend  operations, 
sraber,  the  agents  in  all  the  principal  markets  resolved  not  to  sell 
nger  time  than  six  months.  Stocks  in  first  hands,  in  consequence 
mited  demand,  accumulated  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year, 
ts  close  were  larger  than  usual  at  that  period.  Prices,  however, 
nerally  sustained,  but  close  about  2  a  3  cts.  below  the  range  of 
nous  ten  months ;  the  demand,  up  to  the  middle  of  September, 
ng  more  active  than  at  either  of  the  Eastern  markets. 

fiTATKMKNTS  OF  llANUrACTUBSD  TOBACCO  AT   BALTIMORR. 

I8SS.        1S§6.         18i7. 

of  manafactured  tobacco packages        82,648        98,000        143,660 

band  Slat  December 18,000        14,800  28,000 

PRICES  RULING   31  ST   DECEMBER,  FOUR   TEARS. 

18§4.  18S5.         18^6.  18t7. 

lbs.  llaU  13al6  20  a  23  16  a  20 

15al8  17a2l  23  a  26  20  a  25 

one 21a26  22  a  26  28  a  32  26  a  28 

27a83  28a85  36  a  46  80  a  40 

to  good  16*8, 18*8,  <b  82*8...  6a    9  7  a  10  12  a  16  11  a  14 

6*8,8*8.  and  lO's. 11  a  14  13  a  16  18  a  21  16  a  18 

Ts,  8*8,  and  10*8 16  a  17  17  a  19  22  a  26  18  a  24 

S'SpBodlO's 19a22  20  a  23  27  a  80  26  a  80 

:her  rates  for  fancy  articles.  Inferior  shipping  I  O's,  stems,  and 
B  at  the  close  1857  were  offering  at  9  a  12i  cts.  per  pound. 
)N. — Of  the  receipt  of  cotton,  about  10,000  bales  came  direct  to 
iturers — the  balance  to  commission  houses.  Only  1C4  bales  were 
1  abroad — the  rest  being  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  Baltimore 
1  neighborhood.  In  January,  1857,  middling  Uplands  were 
t  about  13^  cts.,  and  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  thcmanu- 
pnterest,  commencing  in  the  spring  of  18d7,  which  continued 
a  close  of  the  year,  prices  generally  advanced,  with  occasional 
clines  until  the  latter  part  of  September,  when  there  were  sales 
^ ;  from  which  time  prices  rapidly  declined,  to  the  close  of  the 
hen  the  same  description  was  worth  about  101  to  11  cts.,  6 
d/i  stock  of  600  bales. 

REOEIPTS  OF   OOTTON   AT  BALTIMORE   FOR   FOUR   TSAR8. 

1857.         18^6.        18Si.        1864. 

KM. 776  2,987  8,673  4.276 

4,921  6,811  2.620  8,884 

1. 14,000  18.816  8,806  7,806 

10,000  11,878  2,418  860 

olina 8,000  8,000  2,600  2,000 

renneasee,  <&c 2,303  9,681  10,000  16,000 


.*• 


86,000    46,978    29,917    82,816 
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Sugars. — Tho  total  imports,  foreign  and  coastwise,  at  Baltimore  lot 
1857,  amounted  to  5»J,  =22,500  pounds,  against  76,200,000  pounds  in 
1856,  being  a  decrease  of  19,677,500  pounds.     The  decrease  is  attributed 
to  the  failure  of  the  Louisiana  crop  in  1856,  and  consequent  high  prictf 
put  upon  the  foreign  production,  thereby  greatly  curtailing  the  consump- 
tion.    The  entire  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1856   was  only  74,000  hhds.,  and 
compared  with  the  crop  of  1853,  (which  was  the  largest  ever  produced,) 
shows  a  falling  off  of  a80,000  hhds.      Of  the  crop  of  1856  only  1,850 
hhds.  were  shipped  to  Atlantic  ports,  of  which  5  »0  hhds.  were  received  at 
Baltimore ;  40,000  hhds.  were  taken  by  the  Western  States  (a  decrease 
of  9 1,451  hhds.  from  the  previous  year)  and  the  residue  for  home  con- 
sumption.    Of  the  imports  at  Baltimore  in  1857,  6,142   hhds.  were  from 
the  British  West  Indies  and  Domerara,  being  an  increase  of  this  descrip- 
tion compared  with  1856,  of  1,468  hhds.;  there  is  also  included  in  the 
imporu  froib  the  West  Indies,  4,100  hhds.  Melado,  (unpurged  sugar,) 
from  Cuba.     The  New  Orleans   Price  Current  estimates  the  Louisiana 
crop  of  1837  at  300,000  hhds. ;  Baltimore  receipts,  therefore,  in  1858,  wiU 
be  largely  composed  of  this  description.     The  tirst  cargo  of  new  crop  w- 
rived  at  the  port  in  the  latter  part  of  December.     The  course  of  the  market 
was  as  follows: — Tho  year  1857  opened  with  a  stock  of  1,616  hhds.  and 
7,800  boxes,  but  before  the  close  of  February,  all  receipts  being  cat  ofi^ 
the  market  was  entirely  bare.     On  the  opening  of  navigation,  with  free 
arrivals  from  the  West  Indies,  the  stock  improved ;  prices,  however,  were 
steadily  maintained,  the  quotations  on  the  1st  of  April  being  9l  a  llfcts. 
for  Porto  Kico,  91  a  101  cts.  for  Cuba,  and  d\  a  10^  cts.  for  English  la- 
land.     The  market  still  further  improved  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  but  sales  were  slow,  and  stocks  accumulated  in  importers'  handa 
in  all  the  Eastern  cities,  as  well  as  in  Baltimore,  where,  on  the   lat  July, 
the  stock  reached  the  large  amount  of  11,214  hhds.     From  August^  hr 
vorable  accounts  of  the  Louisiana  crop  and  high  price  of  money,  caused 
the  ma-ket,  to  rapidly  decline,  until  it  reached,  on   1st  December,  7i  a  8 
cts.  for  Porto  Rico,  and  6  a  8  cts.  for  Cuba  and  English  Island.     Uodei 
these  prices  the  stock  was  nearly  absorbed  by  the  trade,  there  being  ill 
tirst  hands  on  3 1st  December  onlv  2,023  hhds. 

iMPoaTs  or  suuAR  at  bvltimo&b  poa  kiohtebsi  tbars. 

< — OOABTW0B. — k  * — wwn  unwBL— ^ 

Uhds.  Bbls.  Hhda.  Bbk 

1840 7,483  :i»8  8,oo7  l,Wi 

1811 4.184  11  8,760  4,0M 

1842 6,103  264  10.8*28  l.tW 

1848 7,642  741  7.438  7S| 

1844   6.172  114  10,886  ftSi 

1845    12.602  418  6.161  tW 

1816 9,846  617  6.641  W 

1847 6.013  183  18.2^  4.1.K 

1848 10.279  3,268  14,841  5f,Wt 

1849 9,851  2,884  12.670  6.564 

1860 11.066  8.146  11.454  1.42J* 

1861 7,174  8,482  16,732  2^49 

1862 18.168  807  12,619  S«Mt 

1863 10,476  888  18.621  ll>«7 

1864 19,680  847  11,847  l,»t8 

1866 21,6«J8  1.705  10,796  4,4lt 

1866 19,686  1,640  22.080  ll^H 

1867 6,076  966  27,408  9,711 
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ported  in  1857 - 1,844  bxs.        60.989  btgs. 

"  1856 22.814"  6»,90l  '  - 

•  1856 18,791"  19,827     " 

Stocks,  4  •    ■  FKICBU » 

Ilhda.  P.  Eleo.  Luba.  £ngU«h  U. 

1 4,616  lOfalOf  9    a  10}  9    a  10^ 

yl 1.900  lO^alli  K^  a  lOf  9^  a  lOi 

8,217  10   alii  10    alOf  9ia]0i 

2,765              9iall|  9|al0f  9}  a  10^ 

1,862  11    al2i  lO^alli  10    a  lU 

7,271  lOiallf  9falH  9falli 

11.214  lOialli  Halli  9f  a  11^ 

1 9.890              9iall  9ia]Uf  9^  a  lOf 

berl 7.880              8iall  7falOi  7}  a  lOi 

1 6,668              7|alO  7    a    9}  7    a    9^ 

ler  1 4.667              7fa9t              7a9  7a9 

>erl 8,600              7ia8i              6a8  6a8 

ned  Sugar. — ^With  increased  facilities  for  manufacturing,  we  anti- 
l  there  would  have  been  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar 

in  1857,  but  for  the  high  prices  during  most  of  the  year,  and  the 
I  revulsion.  The  estimate  of  business  for  the  year  is  about  equal  to 
irds  of  the  entire  receipts  of  raw  sugar — making  36,000,000  pounds. 
I  dose,  both  of  the  refining  companies  were  working  full  time.  In 
;here  will  be  less  soft  sugar  made,  on  account  of  the  Louisiana  and 
Rico  crop  being  abundant,  and  the  attention  of  refiners  will  be  more 
ilarly  directed  to  hard  and  crushed.  Prices  ruled  steady  for  several 
preceding  the  close  of  1857. 

UkSSES. — The  failure  of  the  Louisiana  crop  of  1856  accounts  for  the 
lecrease  in  the  receipts  coastwise,  viz.,  about  12,000  barrels.  This 
se,  however,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  im- 
ions  from  the  West  Indies  and  from  Demerara  during  the  year, 
jed  with  1866,  viz.,  1,447  hhds.,  2,269  trcs.,  and  4,644  bbls.  (The 
ine  are  the  principal  items  in  the  report  concerning  the  course  of 
iirket. — ^Ed.)  January  opened  firm,  with  very  limited  stock,  and 
>f  Cuba  Muscovado  at  48  a  50  cents;  English  Island  at  51  a  58 

new  crop  New  Orleans  held  at  80  cents.  The  first  cargo  of  new 
)aba  was  from  Matanzas,  and  arrived  February  20 ;  the  succeeding 
lys  brought  in  cargoes,  which  unsettled  the  market.  The  first  sale 
r  crop  Cuba,  clayed,  brought  40i  a  481  cents,  and  barrels  Musco- 
>7  cents.    On  16th  March  the  range  was — for  Cuba,  clayed,  44  a  45 

Muscovado,  62  cents;  Porto  Rico  held  as  63  a  65  cents;  New 
IB  held  at  76  a  80  cents.  In  April  the  market  was  very  active,  and 
still  higher;  Porto  Rico  was  scarce,  and  brought  65  a  70  cents; 
li  Island  55  a  66  cents ;  Cuba  50  a  62  cents  for  clayed,  and  55  a  60 
for  Muscovado.  These  prices  continued  through  May,  but  at  the 
irere  barely  sustained,  on  account  of  large  importations  both  here 
I  Eastern  markets,  buyers  holding  ofiF,  and  for  a  number  of  weeks 
was  scarcely  anything  sold.  Pnces  gradually  settled  down  until 
onetary  panic,  when,  early  in  October,  they  were — for  Porto  Rico 
16  cents ;  Cuba  Muscovado  88  a  35  cents ;  English  Island  33  a  40 

Subsequently,  several  thousand  hhds.  were  shipped  to  Europe  and 
ritish  North  American  Colonies,  but  this  relief  was  temporary,  and 
itall  declined.  In  November,  large  sales  of  Cuba  were  made  to 
n  markets.    The  first  receipt  of  new  crop  Louisiana  for  1857  was 
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on  tho  28th  December,  from  Attakapas,  and  small  lots  sold  at  36  »  40 
cents.     Stock,  on  lilsi  December,  724  hhds.,  t582  trcs.,  and  766  bbls. 


IMPORTATIONS  OP  MOLASSKS  AT  PORT  OP  BALTIMORE  FOR  EIGDTKEN  TIAR8. 


Tears. 

1840. 

1841. 

1843. 

1848. 

1844. 

1846. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1861. 

1862. 

1858. 

1854. 

1856. 

1866. 

1867. 


Hhds. 

-Wostlndlcs.- 
Irca. 

Bbls. 

nhda. 

—  Coastwiso.- 
Trcs. 

BUfc 

5,420 

816 

157 

vol 

863 

6,H1T 

4,266 

159 

610 

678 

621 

6.914 

8,676 

166 

224 

418 

475 

9,805 

2J69 

163 

15 

1,250 

800 

9,541 

6,654 

434 

520 

586 

76 

4,994 

8,620 

248 

480 

785 

683 

lo.m 

6.586 

542 

692 

407 

201 

6.9t5 

7,862 

488 

165 

248 

8 

2.90! 

6,608 

852 

247 

721 

654 

12.701 

6,883 

499 

112 

•  •  • 

251 

11.041 

6,816 

629 

294 

77 

244 

14.71J 

7,6.38 

S.829 

808 

818 

171 

7.611 

7,027 

2,064 

80 

888 

168 

14.794 

8.820 

682 

72 

192 

116 

18,167 

8,618 

1,105 

157 

•  •  • 

278 

82,809 

2,124 

446 

82 

491 

92 

28.940 

4.460 

1,768 

1.115 

826 

168 

14.817 

6,907 

4,018 

6.737 

682 

92 

8,101 

Coffee. — On  1st  January,  1857,  the  market  opened  with  a  stock  of 
26,000  bags.  The  total  imports  during  the  year  amounted  to  2 1 1,697 
bags,  nearly  all  from  liio  Janeiro,  which,  added  to  the  stock  as  abore, 
makes  an  aggregate  of  237,61)7  bags;  deducting  the  total  salos  of  the 
year,  181,097  bags,  left  the  stock,  on  31st  December,  50,000  bags.  The 
value  of  the  coffee  imported  was  $3,500,000.  (From  tho  detailed  report 
of  the  course  of  the  market  through  the  year,  we  condense  the  more  im- 
portant statements  as  follows. — Ed.)  In  January  and  part  of  February, 
navigation  being  closed,  the  market  remained  steady,  with  limited  sjiles 
at  9^  a  1  li  cents  for  Rio;  the  stock  meanwhile  was  reduced  to  7,000 
bags.  On  opening  of  navigation,  towards  close  of  February,  with  heavy 
arrivals,  there  were  sales  in  one  week  of  20,000  bags  Rio  at  91  a  1 1  i  cents. 
Throughout  March  the  market  was  active,  with  heavy  sales  to  tho  West 
— the  imports  were  heavy,  and  prices  but  slightly  improved.  In  April 
holders  began  to  stiffen  their  prices ;  the  stock  then  amounted  to  34,000 
bags ;  the  advices  from  Brazil  and  Europe  were  very  favorable  for  an  ad- 
vance; the  range  was  from  lOi  to  1  If  cents;  but  tho  trade  took  hold 
with  caution.  Similar  feeling  prevailed  throughout  May  and  June.  July 
opened  with  a  stock  of  34,000  bags,  and  prices  firm  at  10^  a  Hi  centt; 
on  the  !5th,  under  large  arrivals,  it  had  increased  to  50,000  bags,  and 
the  month  closed  with  an  active  business,  better  prices,  and  reduced  stock. 
Towards  the  close  of  September,  prices  were  from  Hi  to  12  cents.  At 
close  of  the  year,  prices  were  9^  a  11  cents  for  common  to  fine  Rio. 

IMPORTS  OF  OOrrEB  AT  POET  OF  BALTIMORK  FOE  FOOE  TEAE8. 


Rio  Janeiro. , 

Lagu:iyra  aud  Porto  Cabello. 

Maracaibo , 

Other  ports 

Coastwise 


18S7. 

1856. 

mi 

18S4. 

208.560 

197,989 

249,060 

200,89t 

4,677 

17.798 

12,565 

20,9M 

400 

• .  • . 

.  •  •  • 

1,634 

10,166 

53,884 

7.719 

2,026 

6,418 

2.848 

6.44S 

Total 211,697         281,761         267,857         235,006 

Pbovisions. — By  the  returns  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  for 
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1857,  tbo  receipts  of  bacon  and  pork  amount  to  (j6,302,400  poundft,  and 
of  lard  and  butter  to  10,057,840  pounds.  The  number  of  hogs  received 
was  107,500  head,  which,  at  an  average  of  220  pounds,  would  make  a 
total  of  36,850,000  )>ounds;  there  were  also  received  from  New  Orleans 
pork  and  lard  weighing  700,000  pounds — in  all,  making  an  aggregate  of 
receipts  of  104,809,440  pounds.  Unlike  nearly  every  other  branch  of 
trade,  that  of  provisions  was,  throughout  the  season,  very  profitable  to  all 
concerned,  prices  having  steadily  advanced. 

roRRXOsr  expobts  or  provisions  from  baltimorr  for  pour  tkars. 

mi.  1866.  im.         1814. 

Aeef trcs.  650  2,409  9,550  8.981 

-     bbls.  2,866  5.172  2.880  2,826 

i»ork. trcs.  .    ..              1,065  881 

-     bbls.  11. UO  15,883  22.508  14.108 

cod bales  2,829  'JOO  4,808  4,648 

boxes  7.976  6,867  6.407  17.421 

lbs.  669.782  867,000  225.000  880,406 

kegs  43.578  80,058  17,074  23,800 

pRicn  op  provisions  on  Tnc  Ist  and  15Ta  of  xacu  montii  during  1857. 

McM  4 Bult. »  < Bacon.  -^ 

Dftto.  pork.  Lard.  Shoaldura.  bidos.  Shoulders.  Sides,  llsms. 

iioadry       1 19^  12i  7^           8^  8^  9f  12^ 

15 20  12^  8  9  9  lOi  12^ 

cbroRry  1 20^  12  Si  91  9^  lOf  12| 

15 21i  13  Si  10  9i  11  18 

ireh     1 23i  14^  9i  11  10  llf  18 

15 24  14  9^  11  10^  12  18 

pril            1 23^  14i  9i  11  lOi  12  18 

15 22^  14^  8}  10^  9f  lU  18i 

y               1 ...  23  14^  8f  lOf  10  llf  18^ 

15 28^  14i  9i  Hi  lOi  12i  14 

aoe             1 23^  I4f  10^  12^  111  18|  14 

15 23  14}  10  Hi  \\i  18  18i 

<^al7             1 22i  15  91  Hi  10}  12|  14i 

16. 22}  14i  lOi  12i  Hi  13i  15 

August         ].. 24}  14i  10}  12}  11}  14  15 

15 25  14i  12  ..  12}  14}  16} 

fieptember  1  26  16  11}  18}  12}  14}  15} 

15 26  16  11}  13}  18}  15}  15} 

October       1 26  14}  ..  12}  13i  15i  16} 

15 24i  14  .«  ..  13i  15i  15} 

SoT«mber  1 21  13  ..  ..  12}  14}  16 

15 19  11}  ..  ..  11}  18  14i 

I>ecemb9r  1 18i  10  8            9  11  11}  14} 

15 16i  10  6i          7}  10  10}  18 

PRIORS  OP  MRSS  AND  PRIME  FORK  OX  THB  IStQ  OF  KACO  MONTH  FOR  TWO  TEARS. 

, 1847. ,         . 18S6. ^ 

Mantiis.  Mess.  Prima  Moss.  Primo. 

liiiUAry $20    r..  |l7ia..  |17i  a  17}  $16    a 

February 21    a2l}  18    a..  17    a..  14    a 

lUreh 24    a..  19    a..  16    a..  14    a 

ApriL 22ia22}  18}  a  19  15}  a  16  14}a.. 

Hay 23    a  23i  19    a  19i  18}a..  16    a  16} 

June 28}a23i  19    a  19}  18}  a  18}  16    a  16} 

Joly 22}  a  23  18    a  18}  20ia..  17    a  . . 

AagutL 25    a..  19ia20  20}  r  20i  17i  a  17} 

Beptember. 26    a  26i  21}  a  21}  19}  a  20  17    a.. 

October....   ...  24i  a  . .  20    a  . .  20    a  20}  17}  a  18 

Jlovember. 19    a  19}  18    a..  21    a  ..  18    a  .. 

Dxsmber 16    a  16i  14ia..  18}  a..  16}  a  17 


. . 


• . 
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(Owing  to  the  fullness  of  the  preceding  tables  of  price«,  we  omit  Ibe 
details  of  the  course  of  the  market. — Ed.) 

Butter, — The  year  opened  with  a  good  stock,  and  with  liberal  receiptii 
amounting  to  full  60,000  packages  of  all  kinds;  the  market  continaedto 
be  well  supplied,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  extended  foreign  demand,  the 
season  closed  quite  dull,  with  a  stock  estimated  at  from  8,000  to  10,000 
packages,  principally  of  low  grades ;  prime  rather  scarce.  The  market 
opened  in  the  fall  at  18  a  21  cents  for  Glades,  and  quite  steadily  declined, 
closing  on  3l8t  December  at  15  a  18  cents  per  pound.  The  total  value 
of  the  butter  of  all  kinds  received  during  the  year  was  very  little  leas  thin 
$1,000,000. 

Cheese. — The  receipts  of  this  article  in  1857  amounted  to  some  40,000 
boxes,  principally  Eastern;  from  the  Western  Reserve  the  supply  was 
light.  Of  this  quantity,  about  10,000  boxes  was  shipped  to  the  West 
Indies  and  other  foreign  ports,  the  balance  being  taken  for  local  trade. 
The  demand  was  generally  in  advance  of  supply,  and  prices  of  Eastern 
were  satisfactory  throughout  the  year. 

Cattle. — The  offerings  of  beef  cattle  at  the  scales  dariog  1857, 
amounted  to  42,038  head,  or  7,000  less  than  in  1856,  and  4,600  head 
less  than  in  1855,  as  appears  per  statement  below,  which  likewise  shows 
the  total  number  of  head  taken  by  Baltimoje  butchers  during  each  of 
those  years,  the  balance  having  been  driven  to  markets  east  of  Balti- 
more : — 

18§i  1866.  18J7. 

Beef  cattle  offered  at  the  scales bead  46,680  49,091  42,0t8 

'<  sold  at  Baltimore  market 85,289  88,841  80^84 

**  recM  per  Baltimore  <&  Ohio  R.R..  16,172  12,816 

In  January,  1857,  the  average  price  was  $4  75,  but  reached  $5  before 
the  close  of  the  month ;  in  February  it  was  $5 ;  in  March  it  reached  |5 
37i ;  in  April  $6,  on  account  of  the  light  supply  ;  in  May  it  advanced  to 
$6  37i ;  in  July,  the  market  gradually  receded  to  $4  75,  and  after  a  tem- 
porary advance,  it  declined  in  August  and  September  to  $3  87i ;  in  Oc- 
tober it  reached  $4  50,  but  declined  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month  and 
the  first  of  November  to  13  56,  and  to  the  close  of  1857,  it  slowly  im- 
proved until  it  closed  at  $3  87 i  : — 

EKOBIPTS    or    HOGS    AT    BALTIMOaB,  MOITTnLT,  IN    1866    AND    1867,   PKE  BALtmOEB  A 

OHIO  EAILEOAD. 


Janaary.. , 
February., 
Hareh  . . . , 
April..... 

May 

June  . . . . . 


18)6.     1857. 

12,668       9,682 

6,427       4.581 

7,100  10.904 

10.188  19,079 

11,097  16.246 

9,068  12,666 


Total  six  months.. .         56,378    69,967 


July 

August. . . 
September. 
October . . . 
November . 
December . 


18M.  18i7. 

7,941  6,678 

10,040  7,886 

17,162  10,961 

22,822  20,490 

26,680  24,748 

21,124  27,798 


Total 106,669     97^12 


Total  receipU  in  the  year  1857, 167,469  head;  in  1856,  162,037  bead; 
increase  in  1857,  5,432  head. 

The  number  of  head  of  sheep  received  at  Baltimore  per  Baltimore  and. 
Ohio  Railroad  in  1856,  was  47,350;  and  in  1857,  47,755. 

HiOKS. — The  total  receipts  of  hides  in  1857,  were — 


Baltimore,  Maryland,  438 

OoastwiM  EDd  inlaiKl  receipts 11(716 

Imports  from  foreign  couDUies. ..... .^ 78.8bl 

Number  of  city  slaughtered 60,0o0 

Total  doriog  the  year 244,076 

Valued  at  $1,989,376.  The  corresponding  total  number  of  bides  in 
1855,  was  274,347  ;  and  in  1856,  291,177.  The  imports  of  foreign  bides 
from  the  several  ports,  etc.,  are  stated  in  detail  thus : — 

Buenos  Ayrea.. ..     20,899 

Rio  Grande. 18.488 

PtortoOabello....     14,039 


Montevideo 8,600 

Pacific 7,956 

PernambuC3 6,1 1 8 


West  Indies 1,698 

Demerara l>45f 

African 185 


Total  78,161,  being  27,047  less  than  in  1856.     The  stock  at  the  close 
jof  the  year,  in  importers*  bands,  consisted  as  follows : — 


OhilL ...         600 

Uo  Grande 8,800 

Porto  Cabella...     ,6,600 


Montevideo 6,600 

Pacific  W.  Coast.       4,469 
Pernambuoo 6,1 1 8 


St.  Louis  flint.. . .       2,000 

Demerara 666 

Loguayra 400 


Total  32,937  ;  and  there  was  no  stock  in  dealers'  bands. 

The  year  opened  very  buoyantly,  with  light  stocks  in  Baltimore  and 
«ii  the  markets  eastward  ;  quotations  were,  for  Buenos  Ayres  31  cts.,  Rio 
Omnde  dOi  cts.,  and  Porto  Cabello  27  cts.  The  market  continued  gra- 
■dually  to  improve,  until  quotations  were,  in  Aprils  36  a  37  cts.  for  Rio 
Grande  and  Buenos  Ayres — the  highest  prices  ever  known ;  during  the 
Kimroer,  the  market  became  dull  and  lower.  The  closing  quotations 
»ere — for  La  Plata  22  cts.,  Rio  Grande  21  cts.,  Pernambuco  15  cts., 
alted  foreign  9  a  10  cts.,  city  8  a  9  cts.,  country  green  3  a  4  cts.,  city  4 
k  6  cts ,  and  dry  country  8  a  0  cts. 

Lbather. — The  market  opened  in  January,  1857,  without  any  stock, 
nspections  during  the  year  amounted  to  413,691,  and  sales  to -{53,601 — 
eaving  stock  on  band  1st  January,  1858,  60,000  sides,  valued  at  $250,000. 
rho  inspections  were — at  Baltimore,  342,670  sides ;  at  Frederick  City, 
ri,Oil — total,  413,091  sides.  And  the  corresponding  totals  for  eight 
rears  have  been : — 

890..         418.974  I  1862..         468.682  I  1864..         486,670  I  1866..         468,761 
lMI..         461,422  I  1858..         466,478  |  1866..         487,000  |  1867..         418,691 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1857  the  market  was  quite  active,  and 
■t  prices  unprecedentedly  high.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  hem- 
locK  leather  at  the  North  and  East  more  than  relatively  declined  with 
l^des,  Baltimore  oak  leather  was  better  sustained  in  prices,  though  the 
demand  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  was  sluggish.  The  market 
closed  at  quotations,  viz. : — for  Spanish  sole  28  a  33  cts. ;  city  slaughter 
28  a  33  cts.;  country  do.  25  a  28  cts;  skirting,  rough,  22  a  25  cts.; 
finished  do.  25  a  30  cts. ;  city  harness  25  a  30  cts. ;  country  do.  24  a  26 
eta.;  upper,  in  rough,  $;2  50  a  4  per  hide;  calf,  in  rough,  $12  a  16  per 
doien  ;  do.  finished,  $18  a  25. 

Wool. — The  receipts  of  this  article  at  Baltimore,  for  1857,  amounted  to 
about  1,558.000  pounds  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  production,  of  which 
•ome  995,000  pounds  were  foreign  and  563,000  pounds  domestic  As 
compared  with  1856,  these  receipts  show  a  falling  ofif  of  about  537,000 
pounds  in  domestic,  and  an  increase  of  about  600,000  pounds  in  foreign. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  market  was  quite  brisk  for  all  descrip- 
ftioBa,  until  about  the  middle  of  March,  after  w^hich  it  becaiHe  dull  and  foil 
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2  a  8  cts.  per  pound.    In  a  month  or  so  after  it  gained  about  wbat  it  had 
loBt ;  thence  it  rose  2  a  3  cts.,  which  was  sustained  until  the  panic^  wUeh 
broke  down  prices  12  a  15  cts.  per  pound,  and  at  the  close  of  the  yeirit 
was  dull  and  hard  to  effect  sales  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  consequence 
of  moat  of  the  woolen  mills  having  suspended  operations  under  the  prei> 
sure  of  the  times.    At  the  close  of  ISo?  the  quotations  were — unwashed 
18  a  20  cts. ;  tub  washed  25  a  30  cts. ;  No.  1  "pulled  18  a  22  cts. ;  Ikferino, 
pulled  23  a  27  cts.;  common  fleece  22  a  25  cts.;  ^  to  {  blood  28  a  S3 
Ota.;  i  to  I  blood  82  a  35  cts. ;  }  to  full  blood  35  a  40  eta.;  full  ind 
extra  40  a  43  cts. 

Coal. — Owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  dullness  and  uncertainty  it- 
tending  all  branches  of  business,  the  steady  increase  observable  in  this 
trade  at  Baltimore  during  1857  received  a  check,  as  appears  from  state- 
ment of  the  aggregate  receipts  appended.  "Whilst  anthracite  snows  a 
decrease  of  about  20,000  tons,  there  was  a  decrease  in  receipts  of  Cum- 
berland of  2,368  tons,  compared  with  1856.  The  latter  description  of 
coal  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  and  preferred  for  generating 
steam  as  well  as  for  domestic  use;  and  the  demand  throughout  the  year 
1857  would  have  justified  a  much  larger  supply  but  for  the  heavy  toll 
charged  for  its  transportation  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad- 
owing  to  this  difiiculty,  articles  in  competition  have  received  the  pieferenee, 
being  obtainable  at  a  much  lower  cost — hence  numerous  large  contracts 
for  Eastern  markets  were  lost  within  the  year.  A  strong  effort  is  about 
to  be  made  to  induce  the  company  to  lower  the  rate  of  transportation,  in 
order  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the  trade,  consistently  with  its  own 
interests.  The  following  are  some  statistics  of  tbe  Cumberland  Coal  trade 
during  the  year  1867  : — 


Fretg't  paid  B.<t  Ohio  R.R.  Co.  f  1,870,089 
Wharfage  paid  at  Locust  Point  26,608 
Ditbureementa  by  vessels. . . .  248,900 
Bhippiog  charges,  labor,  d^^. .         68,668 


Ship  brokers'  commissioDa,  Ac      f  19,6SS 

itepairs  to  vesaela 48,760 

Harbor  dues,  port  chmrgea,  dkc.  7,S1 7 

Total  diabnrBemeDt,  at  Bait  $1,863,965 


BBOBIFTS  OF  GOAL  AT   BALTIMORK,   POR  SKTKN  TBAaS,  TO  THE  81bT  OF  DKCKMBIB. 


1861.. 

1862.. 
1868.. 
1864.. 


Bituminoua.  Anthracite. 
168,865  200,000 
266,000  126,000 
406,000  183.000 
461,070         288,740 


1866. 
1866. 
1867. 


Bltnmlnoiit. 
889,741 
446,981 
444,608 


265,921 
266,661 
248,488 


Biocirrs  OF  coal  at  baltiuorb  in  1856  and   1867,  pbe   BALTOfoaB   abd 

RAILROAD. 


Janatry  . 
Februarj 
March.. . . 
April . . . . 

June..  •  •  • 


18S6. 

10,247 
7,906 
21,260 
86,194 
46,628 
47,147 


18S7. 
26.817 
27,224 
41,886 
48.684 
39.616 
67,819 


T6tal 167,277       286,895 


July.. 

Atigust... 
September 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 


18(6. 

67,894 
57,648 
51,179 
48,840 
87,029 
82,119 


IM7. 

61,811 
48,660 
t8,498 
98,948 

28,186 
99,810 


Total 979,704      907,708 


Total  receipts  in  1857 
•«  "  1856 

Decrease  in  1857.. 


444,608 
446,981 


9,868  teas. 
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L8. — ^The  trade  during  1857,  in  most  articles  under  this  head,  was 
at  restricted  by  the  general  depression  in  business.  Prices  of  iron 
erablj  well  sustained  until  the  financial  troubles,  but  for  the  last 
of  the  year  were  almost  nominal.  In  1857  the  iron  furnaces 
out  Maryland  were  nearly  all  in  operation,  and  had  a  prosperous 
ly  but  it  id  understood  that  many  of  them  will  be  obliged  to  suspend 
itil  a  return  of  ease  in  monetary  matters  and  an  increased  demand, 
the  most  extensive  rolling  mills  in  the  Union,  located  at  Canton, 
tied  by  the  Messrs.  Abbott,  capable,  it  is  stated,  of  turning  out 
f  laiger  size  than  ^ny  similar  establishment,  stopped  altogether  before 
e  of  the  year,  owing  to  these  causes.  Within  a. few  years,  Balti- 
18  become  one  of  the  most  important  markets  for  the  article  of 
The  two  smelting  works  in  operation  produce,  yearly,  many 
\  of  pounds  of  the  best  refined  ingot  copper,  amounting  in  value  to 
2,000,000. 

FEIOXS  OV  PIO  IRON  AT  BALTIKOEB,  MOMTHLT,  DDEIire    1807. 

BalUmore 

C.  Forge  pig.  An.  No.  1.  No.  S.  No.  ai  | 

lit |32a4iai  ..aSO  ..a28  ..a28 

f  1st 82  a  83  . .  a  80  . .  a  28  • .  a  26 

sC 82  a  88  ..a  80  ..a  88  ..a  26 

•t . .  a  88  • .  a  29  .  •  a  27  . .  a  26 

%  ..a  S3  ..a  80  ..a  28  ..a  26 

; . .  a  88  . .  a  80  . .  a  28  •  •  a  26 

\ 82  a  83  . .  a  80  27  a  28  •  •  a  26 

Ut ..a82  ..aSO  27  a  28  ..a26   . 

tMf  l8t ..a  82  29  a  82  27  a  28  ..a  26 

lit ..a  82  29  a  80  27  a  28  ..a  26 

«r  Ut 80aS2  . .  a  29  ..a27  25  a  26 

erlst 28a80  ..a28  26  a  27  24  a  25 

ITS,  <fec. — At  Baltimore  the  trade  in  foreign  liquors  continues  to 
.e.  Merchants  in  the  West  and  South  are  becoming  cognizant 
>ods  can  be  purchased  in  Baltimore  at  competing  prices  with  other 
;&;  and  that  foreign  wines  and  liqours  can  be  had  there,  either  in 
of  bond,  with  equal  facility  and  every  necessary  guaranty  of  puriiy. 
of  French  brandies  varied  but  little  throughout  the  year,  Cognaca 
^  at  15  to  18,  according  to  brand  and  vintage,  and  RochelTes  at 
a  $3  50  per  gallon.  Holland  gins  declined  about  50  cts.  per  gallon, 
98ed  at  from  90  cts,  to  ^1  20  per  gallon,  according  to  brand.  The 
lales  of  London  ale  and  brown  stout  in  Baltimore,  during  1857, 
ited  to  some  2,800  or  3,000  casks. 

18KT. — It  appears  that  the  receipts  of  this  article,  including  city 
nI,  in  1857,  were  less  than  in  18do  by  35,875  bbls.  As  was  antici- 
the  high  prices  realized  by  distillers  for  several  years,  induced  many 
lists  to  embark  in  the  manufacture  of  whisky,  and  early  in  the 
857,  there  was  probably  an  increase  in  the  total  production  of  the 
y  of  about  one-third,  including  the  enlarged  capacity  of  old  dis- 
iB,  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  season.  But,  notwithstand- 
ere  were  very  largo  orders  for  alcohol  for  France  in  all  the  principal 
ta  of  the  United  States  throughout  the  spring  months,  (and  some 
>  bbls.  of  that  article  were  shipped  from  New  York  and  New  Or- 
direct  for  that  country,)  yet  in  all  the  Atlantic  cities  pric^  con- 
gradually  to  decline  after  May,  ruling  relatively  lower  than  in 
loati  for  several  months,  partly  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  grain 
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in  the  West.     When  the  foreign  demand  had  entirely  ceased,  stocks  in 
all  the  principal  markets  rapidlj  accumulated ;  and  prices  being  very  un- 
remunerative  to  distillers,  many  of  those  who  had  but  recently  gone  into 
the  business  suspended  operations,  and  their  establishments  generally 
remained  idle  to  the  close  of  the  year.    It  is  estimated  that  those  distillers^ 
who  were  unable  to  realize  on  the  refuse,  or  **  slop,"  lost  an  average  of 
about  4  cts.  per  gal.  upon  every  barrel  of  whisky  manufactured  in  the 
year.    Three  of  the  new  establishments  in  Baltimore  in  January,  1858^ 
were  about  to  resume.    Probably  the  year  1858  will  not  prove  much  more 
profitable  to  distillers  than  1857.    The  demand  at  Baltimore  was  strictly 
legitimate  throughout  the  year,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions.     Prices  of 
Ohio  whisky,  after  May,  declined,  according  to  list  of  tlie  weekly  quota- 
tions which  follows,  from  Sik  cts.  to  21i  cts.  per  gal.,  at  w^hich  it  closed. 
The  aggregate  receipts  at  Baltimore  during  1857,  fully  sustain  the  posi- 
^on  assumed  by  the  extent  of  her  trade  during  1856,  as  the  second  market 
for  whisky  in  the  Union,  being  surpassed  only  by  Cincinnati ;  and  but 
for  the  serious  depression  in  all  branches  of  business,  there  would  have 
been  a  large  increase  upon  its  sum  total  of  1856. 

KKCEIPT8  OF   WBISKT  AT  BALTIMORE    FOB    FOCtl   TSAftS. 

sourcM.  18§7.  18U.         im.        ISU. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad bbls.  101.244  180,818  66.466  S6,66» 

Korthern  Central  Railroad 46,431  56,268  28,841  26,798 

Sorauehaona  <fe  Tide  Water  Oaoals. . .  8,487  2,677  1,664  7,826 

Ooastwise  vessels 8,000  6,000  26,000  20.000 

Wagons 1,400  8.000  6,000  6,000 

City  distilled 86,070  99,699  76,000  68,000 

^^^H^BH^^^w  ■HHaa^B^Baa**  ^^m^^^tmi^ammm  m  m^^^^^^^^^ 

Total 240,682        276,867       197,871       147,674 

PaiOBB  OF  RAW  WHISKT   AT  BALTIICOaK,  WEKKLT,  DURING    1867. 

Date.                          Prioe.  Date.                          Frio*.  Dat«.                          Price. 

jan'y  2 25  a..   May   8 29  a  80   Sept  4 25  a  26 

^     9 26  a26       15 84  a  85  11..:..  25  a  26 

16 25  a  26       22 84i  a  861      18 28^  a  S4| 

28 27  a28       29 864  a  87  i      25 88  a  24 

80 26  a  27   June  5 86  a  87   Oct   2 22  a  28 

ifeb'y  6 27  a28       12 84^  a  86        9 20|  a  211 

^   18 27  a28       19 82  a  881      16 20i  a  21i 

20 27ia28|      26 81  a  88       28 204  a  2li 

27 274a284  July   2 80  a  814      »0 21  a  22 

Mar   6.....  27  a  28       10 29  a  81   Not.  6 214  a  22| 

18  ....  26ia27       17 29  a  80^      18 24a22i 

20 26  a  27       24 28  a  80       20 22^  a  SSJ 

S7 26  a27       81 28^  a  804      27 23  a  24 

April  8 26ia26i  Aug.  7 28|  a  80|  Dec      4 22|  a  fSf 

10.  ...  25  a26i  14.  ...  28  a  294      11 23  a  28 

17 26  a27i      21 28  a  29       18 2Iia2ti 

24 27  a28       28 27  a  28  81  ....  21  a21i 

May   1 29  a  80 

Salt.  The  total  imports  from  Liverpool  during  1857,  amounted  to 
I2I92IO  sacks,  being  66,000  sacks  less  than  the  previous  year,  1856. 
The  total  imports  of  bulk  salt  for  1857  amounted  to  85,347  bushels  from 
the  West  Indies,  (against  76,984  bushels  in  1856,)  and  a  cargo  of  950 
tons  from  Trapani.  There  were  no  imports  from  either  Cadiz  or  St  U bet 
in  1857 :— 
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nrpoETs  or  salt  foe  these  tjueb. 

18§7.  1856.  I8JS. 

4 tons  60  1,067  18» 

4 fackt  111,219  188,711  208,684 

lasts           408  864 

k moys         1,841  8,16« 

idiea. bushelB  86,847  76,984  124,017 

16 ..sacks  7,266  8,268  27,066 

I  the  table  of  prices,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  ground  alum 
ery  low  throughout  the  year,  ranging  principally  from  80  to  90 
e  likewise  ruled  very  low.  Importers,  in  almost  every  instance, 
1  loss.  The  market  closed  with  a  better  feeling,  and  slightly  im- 
prices;  stock  reduced,  and  light  importations  expected  for  some 
.  Bulk  had  been  in  fair  supply,  and  a  dull  market  continued 
the  year,  causing  low  prices  to  prevail.  The  closing  sales  of 
[aland  were  at  18  cts.  per  bushel,  afloat: — 

PEIOIS  or  SALT  POE  THE  PIE8T  OP  BACH  MONTH  IW   1867. 

4  Liverpool                 » 

Ground  alum             Fine  Balk,  bos. 

86  b  90  |146al80  18  a  28 

f 96b100  166B160  18  a  26 

80a  90  140al60  26  a  28 

90a  92  146al86  18  a  28 

80a  86  140al66  20  a  26 

86  a  90  1  46  a  1  80  ..a.. 

80a  86  146al66  20  a  22 

80a  86  140al60  20  a  2f 

ler 86  a  90  1  40  a  1  66  ..a.. 

86a  90  140al66  I8a.. 

er 90a  96  1  46  a  1  60  22  a  28 

er 90a  96  '140al80  18  a 


.  • 


kL  Stores. — ^The  receipts  in  1857,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, ' 
1,514  barrels  rosin,  10,142  barrels  tar,  2,513  barrels  pitch,  and 
larrels  spirits  turpentine — in  all,  52,681  barrels — being  rather  less 
6  estimated  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  At  the  oeginning  of 
lere  was  quite  a  large  stock  on  hand,  but  at  the  close  the  market 
«.   The  prices  current  on  the  first  of  each  month  were  as  follows : — 

, ' BOSIN. -^ 

8p!r.  turpentine.         No.  1,  No.  2,  Common, 

gslloik.  barrel.  barrel.  barrel. 

1 48a60  800a400  200a...  1  66  a  1  80 

f\ 66  a  68  8  00  a  4  00  2  00  a...  1  66  a  1  80 

68a66  276a876  2  00  a  2  26  1  60  a  1  60 

47a48  800a850  200a...  1 60  a  1  65 

48a60  800aS60  200a...  1  66  a  1  60 

60  a  61  8  00  a  8  50  2  60  a...  180  a... 

, 48a47  800a860  196a...  1  80  a  1  85 

1 47a48  800a860  2  00  a  2  IS  1  66  a  1  80 

twl 48a49  800a860  2  00  a  2  25  1  80  a  1  85 

1 46  a  47  8  00  a  8  60  2  00  a  8  26  1  80  a  1  85 

«r   1 46a..  8  00  a  8  26  200a...  166  a 

erl 44a46  2  60  a  8  60  2  00  a  2  25  156  a 


BKE. — The  receipts  of  white  pine  lumber  in  1857  amounted  to 
0,000  feet.  The  general  prostration  of  business  from  August  to 
Be  of  the  year  operated  senously  against  the  interests  of  this  trade, 
ry  few  new  buildings  were  erected  during  the  year. 
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Ml  III.— DEBTS  AND  FINANCES  OP  THR  STATES  (IF  THE  DNION. 

WITH    RBFERBNCE    TO    THEIR    GENERAL    CONDITION    AND    PBOSPKBITT, 

KVMBBK    ZI. 

TDE  WESTERN   STATES— MISSOITRI. 

tOPOGRAPHT  OF  TDK  BTATB^BABTBQUAKM— UTncS— SASLT  SnTLBMBXT — ASKA  IW  ACM8— »!■«>- 
8ITI0X  or  LANDS— B0ND9  ISSUED  FOR,  BANK— OPKBATION8  OF  TBB  B ANK  — ST ATB  DBBT  III  l8&7-> 
PAO|FtO  BAILBOAD— COMOBCS8IONAL  LAND  GRANTS — STATK  LOANS  OF  OBKDIT  TO  BAILBOASS— ' 
BONDS  AUTHOBIZBD— BONDS  ISSUBD— PANIC— I88UK  OF  BONDS  KE8TRAINBD — LAW  OF  TAXATION— 
AMOUNT  OF  PRXSBNT  DKBT—STATB  RKS^fURCES— TAXABLE  PROPKBTT—BBTBNUX — EATB  OF  TAX* 
— ^ACBBS  TAXBD— BFFSCT  OF  LOANS  OF  ST  ATB  ORBDIT. 

ALTnouon  the  State  of  Missouri  has  for  forty  years  furnished  a  shib- 
boleth to  politicians,  it  has  only  of  late  years  been  prominent  before  the 
country  in  respect  to  its  finances ;  but  it  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  interesting  States  of  the  Union,  and  will  probably  be  ultimately 
found  to  exceed  them  all  in  mineral  wealth. 

The  State  lies  between  latitude  40°  35'  on  the  north  and  86°  on  the 
south.  The  eastern  boundary  is  made  by  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
western  by  the  Missonri  River  (to  latitude  39°)  and  the  meridian  of  lon- 
gitude 89°  20'.  This  area  embraces  68,600  square  miles.  The  Missouri 
River  runs  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State  to  about  the  middle  of 
its  eastern  boundary,  where  it  joins  the  Mississippi  River.  The  surface  of 
the  country  north  of  the  Missouri  is  moderately  undulating,  presenting 
an  agreeable  rolling  appearance.  It  is  wholly  prairie,  being  destitute  of 
trees  except  woodland  strips  along  the  water  courses.  The  river  bottom* 
are  of  prodigious  fertility,  and  the  upland  soil  has  been  thought  superior 
to  any  similar  tracts  in  the  United  States.  The  Osage  River  enters  th« 
State  about  the  middle  of  its  western  boundary,  and  joins  the  Missouri 
near  the  eastern  boundary.  Between  the  Osage  and  the  Missouri,  the 
character  of  the  soil  assimilates  to  that  north  of  the  latter.  In  the  south- 
west section  of  the  State  the  Ozark  Mountains  rise  on  diflPerent  spun 
from  100  feet  to  2,000  feet.  In  this  region  the  soil  is  not  so  good,  and 
the  timber  growth  is  mostly  of  pitch  pine.  The  southeastern  part  of  the 
State  is  a  portion  of  a  great  inundated  region,  which  includes  on  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  eastern  side  of  the  State  of  Arkansai* 
The  country  is  highly  volcanic,  and  experiences  frequent  earthquakes,  of 
which  the  chief  was  in  December,  1811.  It  was  felt  all  over  the  Union, 
but  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  produced  great  changes.  The  cur- 
rent of  that  river  was  dammed  up  and  driven  back  upon  its  source,  untS 
its  accumulated  waters,  returning  with  resistless  energy,  overtopped  th« 
barrier,  and  forced  a  new  current  to  the  ocean.  The  earth  continued  to 
rise  and  fall,  with  repeated  shocks,  amidst  the  most  appalling  thunder. 
Chasms  opened  to  emit  columns  of  water,  sand,  and  coal,  enveloped  in 
murky  clouds,  through  which  the  lightning  hissed.  For  succeeding  dayi 
the  tumult  continued,  and  when  it  subsided  the  face  of  the  country  wti 
found  changed.  Rivers  had  left  their  beds,  and  mighty  lakes,  one  seventy 
miles  long,  presented  themselves,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  at  a  depth 
ranging  from  60  to  100  feet,  were  to  be  seen  the  giant  forest  trees  stand* 
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lag  amid  the  waters,  on  what  was  once  a  mountain  top.  Large  tracts  of 
oane-brakes  also  rested  in  the  dark  blue  waters,  and  everywhere  were 
marks  upon  the  surrounding  country  of  the  mighty  change.  In  all  this 
oountry  the  abundance  of  iron,  lead,  and  other  ores  is  almost  fabulous, 
and  obtained  with  very  little  outlay  of  labor. 

The  immense  country  which  we  have  here  described  received  its  first 
white  settlers  from  the  French,  who  abandoned  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1763,  and  the  occupancy 
by  8pain  added  some  Spaniards  to  the  population,  who  held  slaves.  The 
population  did  not,  however,  much  increase  until  ^bout  the  year  when  it 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  August  10th,  1821,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  rapid.     The  distribution  of  the  land  has  been  as  follows : 

Area  of  the  State,  Ibm  water. acrea  41,21 1,272 

l>ooatioiiB  to  State  for  Bchools 1,222,179 

**           improFementa 600,000 

"                 "           goverQment  buildiDgsi 2,660 

^CNifirmed  private  claims 1,862,466 

filitary  bounties 6,274,873  * 

kdines  , 46.080 

ndian  reserves 22,687 

Iwamp  lands 4,064,789 

iUilroads 1 ,8 1 6.4  85 

lold  to  1858 18,206,464 


82,417,418 


Balance  luisold »,798,86» 

In  the  last  few  years,  under  tlie  influence  of  the  general  railroad  raove- 
it,  the  sales  have  been  largo,  and  the  quantity  of  land  remaining  un- 
sold in  1848  was  29,786,740  acres;  in  1851,  20,636,o89  acres;  and  in 
1857,  9,793,859  acres. 

The  number  of  landholders  for  the  census  of  1850  was  54,4^8,  or  10 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  first  settlements  of  the  State  were  made  in  1764  by  a  company  of 
French  merchants,  who  held  intercourse  with  the  Indians  on  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  who  lt>cated  at  the  present  city  of  St.  Louis.  Since 
then  the  population  of  the  country  has  increased  as  seen  in  the  following 
eensus  returns : — 

Acres  of 

Free  blacks.  Slsrea.  Whites.  ToUL               Isndaold. 

WlO 607  8,011  17,227  20,846               none. 

1820 876  10.223  66,988               66,686            

1880 669  26,091  114,795  140,466            

1840 1,674  68,240  828,888  888,702  6.767,678 

1844 1,681  70,168  466,818  628,067  7,081,648 

I860 2,667  89,289  692,176  684,182  9,726,860 

1865 2.910  101,101  708,785  812,610  16,107,108 

The  slave  population  increases  but  feebly  as  compared  with  the  whites, 
•Dd  its  strength  is  confined  mostly  to  one  or  two  counties.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  State,  adopted  in  1820,  provides  that  there  shall  be  but  one 
bank,  with  a  capital  of  not  more  than  $5,000,000,  at  least  one-half  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  State.  The  bank  may  have  not  more  than  five 
kanches.  In  18'i7,  February  2,  the  State  authorized  an  emission  of 
$2,500,000  bonds,  to  subscribe  to  the  half  of  the  capital.    These  bonda 
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were  made  payable  to  bearer  at  the  Bank  of  America  in  New  York,  Maf> 
1,  1863.  The  interest,  5|  per  cent,  la  paid  there  also  Bemi-annually,  Msj 
1  and  October  I,  or  in  London  at  the  rate  of  4s.  Od.  per  dollar.  It  will 
be  ol>8erved  that  these  bonds  were  authorized  at  the  moment  of  the  geih 
eral  crash  of  1837.  Tiiey  were  forwarded  to  Frederick  Kuth  ds  Co.  for 
negotiation,  at  a  time  when  State  repudiation  trod  rapidly  upon  the  heels 
of  individual  bankruptcy ;  and  negotiation  became  very  difficulL  The 
bank  struggled  against  these  difficulties,  and  has  progressed  as  follows, 
down  to  the  present  year;  there  are  now,  however,  six  banking  institu- 
tions in  the  city  of  St.  Louis : — 

BANK  OF  MISSOURI. 

Capital.  Loans.                 Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits 

1887 |63H,:i58  $1,109,250  «4Hrt,715  1^28,000  $819.b55 

1889 r027,870  1,670,431     691,070  671.900  1.101.688 

1841 1,178,866  1,628,208     609,697  347,630  822,909 

1861 ....  1,209,131  8,638,463  1,198.268  2,622,600  1.098.981 

1864 »     1,216,405  8,968.n66     987,836  2.487,680  1,813.744 

1866 1,216,406  4,893,029  1,866.060  2.805.660  1,881,126 

1867 1,216.406  8,824,810  1.601,607  2.473,891  1,747.764 

1868 1,719,606  2,244,478  1.702,101  2,301,106  1,428,928 

Last  year,  under  a  new  general  law,  a  number  of  new  banks  wew 
chartered,  some  six  of  which  have  gone  into  operation  in  Sl  Louis. 

This  institution,  started  at  the  time  of  the  first  suspension  of  the  banks 
of  the  United  States,  was  the  only  one  South  and  West  that^id  not  sus- 
pend at  the  second  revulsion  of  1889,  but  continued  to  perform  its  func- 
tions. The  bonds  authorized  for  the  bank  were  never  issued  but  to  a 
small  extent.  The  fifth  section  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  passed  in 
1837,  directs  the  Governor  to  issue  the  bonds  of  the  State  to  the  bank, 
in  full  payment  of  the  State's  subscription  to  the  capital  stock.  These 
bonds  bear  6i  per  cent  interest,  payable  semi-annually  in  New  York,  bui 
Were  not  to  bear  interest  until  they  were  sold,  and  the  bank  could  not 
discount  or  do  business  on  these  bonds  until  the  proceeds  were  actually 
in  the  bank.  Under  these  provisions,  the  bonds  could  not  be  sold.  In 
1839,  the  Legislature  passed  an  amendment  to  the  charter,  in  which  the 
Governor  was  authorized  to  take  up  these  bonds,  and  issue  others  in  their 
place — which  the  bank  was  required  to  take  in  full  payment  of  the  State's 
stock.  Tliese  bore  6  per  cent  interest,  payable  semi-annually,  and  the 
principal  and  interest  may  be  made  payable  wherever  deemed  m>st  de- 
sirable. The  act  contains  a  section  pledging  the  State  to  the  punctHsl 
payment  of  the  interest  semi-annually,  but  contains  no  provision  that  the 
interest  is  not  to  be  paid  until  they  are  sold. 

Under  this  law  the  new  bonds  were  issued  and  delivered  to  the  bank, 
and  by  her  sent  to  Europe  and  hawked  about,  and  finally  returned  to  the 
bank.  She  held,  therefore,  t52,200,000  of  these  bonds,  bearing  an  interest 
of  six  per  cent,  when  the  Legislature  passed  a  resolution  to  have  the  l)ondft 
returned  and  canceled.  The  question  was  started,  whether  the  State  wat 
not  bound  to  pay  the  interest,  although  the  bonds  had  not  been  sold,  and 
whether  the  private  stockholders  might  not  claim  of  the  bank  a  pro  rata 
share  of  that  interest  ?  The  bonds  were,  however,  extinguished.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  State  debt  outstanding,  January  1,  1857,  was 
follows : — 
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Date  of  Rate  When  Interest,  Amoanti 

taeeoant  lined.  bond,  int^st  pey^ble.  when  payable.  lamed. 

k 1887     5i     1862  1st  Jan.  <k  July.  $68,000 

1887     5i     1862  «            *•  100.000 

1887     6i    1868  80th  Apr.  <k  Oct  100.000 

1887    6       1868  1  at  Jan.  <k  July.  99.000 

he  Capitol 1888    6       1868  "            "  40,000 

tf  State  bonda&Iliiig  due '61  1861     6       1856  **           *"  200,000 

"                    "       *68  1868     6       1868  "            "  200,000 

aO. 1802,000 

bonds  are  each  for  $1,000. 

mount  of  debt  for  a  State  of  the  wealth  and  position  of  Missouri 
Qominal.  The  State  had,  however,  done  nothing  for  works  of 
improvement  up  to  the  time  tbat  the  project  of  a  railroad  to  the 
ras  broached.  It  soon  became  evident  that  Missouri  was  the 
>iot  of  departure  for  that  great  work,  and  in  March,  1840,  the  Pa- 
road  was  incorporated  by  the  State,  by  an  act  which  was  amended 
851 ;  and  Congress,  following  its  policy  of  land  grants  to  Ohio, 
Illinois,  <fec.,  in  aid  of  public  works,  granted,  in  1852,  th^  right 
nd  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  in  aid  of  certain  railroads.  In 
following  the  State  invested  the  Pacific  Railroad  to  run  from  St. 
a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  States,  with  the  portion 
so  donated  by  Congress  and  applicable  to  the  purpose,  and  the 
reed  {o  loan  its  bonds  to  the  several  roads,  on  which  to  raise 

• 

mditions  of  these  loans  to  the  several  roads  are  thus : — ^When 
tors  report  that  $50,000  are  subscribed,  bona  Jide,  by  individuals, 
issues  its  bonds  for  a  similar  amount;  and  for  each  similar  sub- 
of  $50,000,  until  the  appropriation  is  exhausted.  To  secure  the 
3  entire  franchise  of  tlie  roads,  their  lands,  building,  furniture, 
pment  are  mortgaged  to  the  State,  and  the  interest  must  be 
paid  as  it  accumulates.  The  proceedings  under  this  law,  to 
,  were  as  follows : — 

Miles  of 

Int*8t,                      lasaedto                             To  be  track 

p.  c  Authorized.    Jaly,  1857.          Sold.           iseued.  Itld. 

tiroad 6  $7,000,000  $6,880,000  $4  917,000  $620,000  189 

ind  St.  Joseph  . .     6     8,000,000     3,000,000     1,140,000      64 

louri 6     6,600.000     8,160,000     1,964.000  2,860.000  76 

ind  Iron  BiouDtaio.    6     8,60is000    2.600,000    2,146,0001,000.000  46 

FoItOD. 6        650,000        180,000        100,000    470,000 

ity 6       700,000     700,000 

.  Brauch  Pacific. .     7     4,600,000 


........     ........      •....•       •• 


for  railroads  ....     6  24,960,000  16,810,000  10,266,000  6,140,000       . . 

comprises  only  the  direct  6  per  cent  debt  of  the  State.  The 
}0  bonds  of  the  Southwest  Branch  were  indorsed  by  the  State, 
7  per  cent,  but  these  did  not  sell  as  well  as  the  6  per  cent  direct 
he  State.  When  the  panic  overtook  the  country  last  fall,  the 
e  as  low  as  691  for  Iron  Mountain,  45  for  the  Pacific,  and  80  for 
1  Fulton.    The  bonds  not  sold  were  held  as  follows : — 
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Hypothecated.  In  egenfB  banda.       Tetil 

Pacific  Railroad *$1,117,000  $S46.00O      |l.46yA<00 

HanDibal  and  St.  Joseph tl«60^^<^<>  1^60,000 

North  Missouri 60,000  146.000  l»t>,000 

8t  Louis  aud  Iron  Mouutaia 466.000  466.000 

Cairo  and  FuitoD 80.000  80.000 


Total 11,167,000      $2,887,000      $4,OM.000 

The  panic,  as  a  matter  of  course,  put  a  stop  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
bonds,  and  made  it  requisite  to  suspend  the  works.  For  this  purpose  i 
law  was  passed,  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis: — 

Section  1st  suspends  the  further  issue  of  bonds  under  the  law  of  1855 
until  March,  1859,  except  for  the  purpose  of  completing  work  now  nearlj 
done,  on  the  following  roads  to  certain  named  points,  the  Governor  may 
iMue  honds  to  the  following  amounts: — 

To  the  North  Missouri  Railroad $760,000 

To  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad 470.000 

To  the  Pacific  Railroad.  (Kansas  stem) 400.000 

To  the  Pacific  Railroad.  (Southwest  branch) 600,000 

Total $2,120,000 

These  honds  must  not  be  sold  less  than  90,  and  those  to  the  SouthweM 
Branch  are  6  per  cent,  in  lieu  of  the  indorsed  bonds  of  the  State,  whi< 

bear  7.     The  failure  to  pay  interest  gives  the  Governor  the  right  to  pro- 

ceed  against  the  company. 

Section  2d  regulates  duties  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

Section  3d  requires  the  Pacific  Railroad  to  deliver  all  the  State  guar' ^ — 
antied  bonds,  and  receive  direct  bonds  in  lieu,  bearing  6  per  cent  datec^ 
July  1,  1867,  payable  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

Section  4th.  When  any  guarantied  7  per  cent  bonds  are  returned  \c^ 
exchange  for  State  6  per  cent  bonds,  the  company  shall  pay  semi-annuallc" 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  to  form  part  of  an  interest  fund,  and  on  anjP" 
failure  to  pay  this  spm  shall  be  proceeded  against. 

Section  5th  levies  a  tax  cf  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  on  every  $100  o» 
property,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interest  Fund.  Thi^ 
tax  to  be  levied  in  1850. 

Section  6th  authorizes  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  to  set^ 
tie  accounts  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  pay  over  the  proceeds 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interest  Fund. 

Section  7.  To  meet  the  interest  that  may  fall  due  in  1858  or  January.* 
1859,  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  use  any  funds  in  treasury  exce])l» 
school  or  land  fund.  In  case  there  should  be  no  such  funds,  the  Governor* 
may  issue  10  per  cent  bonds,  called  revenue  bonds,  payable  in  St.  Loui^- 
or  New  York,  which  the  Commissioners  are  to  sell,  and  apply  the  pra^ 
ceeds  to  the  interest. 

Section  8th.  The  funds  not  required  to  pay  interest  during  the  year,  to 
be  invested  in  State  stocks  for  the  formation  of  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem 
the  State  bonds. 

Section  9.  The  railroads  must  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act  befor* 
the  issue  of  the  bonds. 

^  |8&2.nno  reported  aold  at  an  syenmro  of  75^. 

t  In  hands  or  tLat»l  agent,  Boston,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  sold. 


lion  10.  The  Commissionen  of  the  iDterest  Fund  to  appoint  some 

in  the  city  of  New  York  where  the  interest  on  the  bonds  shall  be 

tad  the  bonds  registered  and  transferred. 

yon  11.  Legislature  may  repeal  tax  after  1862. 

tion  12.  These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  the  Platte  County  Rail- 

I  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  further  issue  of  bonds  by  the 
of  Missouri  for  some  time  to  come,  except  the  $2,12O,O0fO  for  whic||L 

II  provides.  This  will  make  $18,006,000,  the  interest  on  which  the 
will  be  responsible  for.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  recent  panic, 
ae  instances  which  came  to  our  knowledge,  these  bonds  were  dis- 

of  as  low  as  60,  and  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  of  the  Iron 
tain  Railroad  Company,  an  abstract  of  which  has  recently  appeared, 
IS  mentioned  as  their  maximum  market  value.  Since  then  we  have 
iiem  quoted  at  from  84  to  85,  at  which  figures  large  amounts  hdve 
ped  hands. 

)  State  debts  will  then  have  reached  $18,006,000,  and  the  population 
f  fiilly  1,000,000  souls.  The  assets  of  the  State,  in  return  for  this 
are  given  below.  The  following  amounts  have  been  expended  on 
ifferent  roads  mortgaged  to  the  State  for  the  loan  of  her  bonds : — 

t  Railroad  to  July  1. 1867 $9,717,680 

reat  Branch,  to  July  1, 1 867 606,872 

Md  and  St.  Joseph,  to  July  1, 1867 6,186,628 

Miaaoari,  to  July  1,  1857 8,824,218 

lia  and  Irou  Mountain,  to  July  1, 1867 8,867,142 

ind  Fulton,  to  July  1,  1867 1 98,000 

Total  amount  expended^. $22,899,040 

itkm  to  this  amount  the  State  holds  as  security,  besides  the 
>icage  upon  the  Branch  Road  for  her  guaranty  of  its  bonds, 
million  acres  of  land  along  the  lioe  of  said  road,  valued  at  $6 

t49re 6,000,000 

(Ids  in  her  own  right,  donated  by  Congress  under  the  acts  of 
di  2d,  1849,  and  September  28th,  1860,  three  million  acres, 

ad  at  $1  26  per  acre 8,760,000 

la  bank  stock  and  other  property,  as  per  schedule  of  1866, 

ed  at 264,000 

$32,608,040 

i  railroads  already  begin  to  give  great  activity  to  the  development 
)  Stated  resources.    These  rapidly  increase  in  volume,  and  were,  ac- 
ig  to  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor,  in  1857,  as  compared  with 
as  follows : — 

MISSOURI  TAXABLS  PaOPSaTT. 

Lands.  Town  lots.       Other  personal     Total  taxables.       BsTsnae. 

..,..       $81,612,891       $32,414,468       $26,686,688       $79,466,642       $620,7»5 
.....         88,818,628         64,116,848         84,066,238       226,996,704         605,282 


$67,802,287      $21,702,886      $68,679,646    $147,640,262        $84,647 

)  revenues  proper  are  derived  from  taxes  on  polls,  on  lands,  on  lots, 
ives,  on  notes  and  bonds,  and  on  personal  property,  and  from  licenses 
srehants  and  sundry  trades  and  occupations. 
s  present  State  tax  is  20  cents  on  the  $100,  or  2  mills  on  the  dollar. 
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The  Auditor,  in  his  biennial  report  to  the  Legislature  last  December,  cal- 
culated the  revenue  for  the  two  years  ending  with  October,  1858,  at 
$1,1  iil,361,  or  $595,680  a  year.     The  estimate  of  expenditures  was  for  a 
"just  and  economical  administration,"  $.000,000  for  the  two  year*,  or 
$2 o 0,000  a  year.    This  would  leave  for  the  two  years  a  surplus  of  |«9 1 ,3'»1. 
The  revenue  for  the  first  of  the  two  years  exceeds  the  estimates  of  the 
Auditor  about  $10,000;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  revenue  for 
both  years  will  considerably  exceed  his  calculations  for  the  two  years, 
^rom  this  surplus  of  $691,361  has  to  be  deducted  a  quarter  part  of  tlie 
whole  revenue  for  the  use  of  schools.    Deducting  that  quarter,  and  there 
remains  for  the  two  years  $393,521,  or  $196,760  per  year  apnlicable  to 
interest  on  bonds. 

The  law  above  quoted  levies  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  on  every 
$100  of  valuation,  which,  for  1858,  is  given  at  $266,000,000,  and  >»oul(i 
gi^e  $265,000  applicable  to  the  interest  on  the  bonds.  This,  it  is  sujv 
posed,  will  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonds  that  the  railroads  may  not  be 
able  to  meet  themselves.  Should  none  of  the  railroads  be  able  to  pay 
interest,  and  the  whole  come  upon  the  State,  it  would  require  to  meet  the 
amount  an  additional  tax  of  three-teiiths  of  one  per  cent  on  every  $lOn 
of  present  valuation,  but  the  quantity  of  new  lands  coming  under  taxa 
tion  is  large.  The  quantity  now  taxed  is  18,441,889  acres.  This  will 
increased  this  year  by  4,000,000  acres,  that  was  last  year  entered  at  th( 
land-ofHce.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  valuation  of  St.  Louis  alone  i 
equal  to  the  valuation  of  the  whole  State  in  1850,  and  that  a  mill 


such  as  that  now  levied  in  aid  of  the  interest  fund,  would  have  yieldeA 
this  year  $265,000,  in  place  of  $79,000  in  1850 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sam^ 
rate  of  levying  would  give  more  than  three  times  the  revenue  in  1857 
that  it  did  in  1850.     Under  the  influence  of  the  railriiads,  when  the^ 
shall  have  come  more  fully  into  operation,  the  increase  of  resources  wil  1 
lighten  the  burden,  while  tlie  roads  themselves  may  be  able  to  relieve  th^ 
State  of  the  interest  payments.     The  sale  of  the  3,000,000  acres  of  land 
must  give  at  least  $10,000,000  towards  the  extinguishment  of  the  bonds- 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  of   the  personal   property  taxed  as  above^ 
$17,772,180  was,  in    1850,  the  value  of  90,000  slaves,  leaving  about. 
$8,000,000  for  other  personals ;  at  the  same  rate  of  valuation  now,  th^ 
slaves  count  $24,000,000,  leaving  $00,000,000  for  other  personal  property  t 
showing  an  increase  of  more  than  seven  fold.     Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  State  of  Missouri  has  embarked 
in  the  perilous  course  of  lending  her  credit  to  corporate  <K>mpanie8,  the 
has  thus  far  well  protected  the  rights  of  the  creditors. 

Many  States  have  loaned  their  credits  to  banks  and  public  works,  bat 
in  every  case  the  operation  was  a  failure.  Florida,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
&c.,  are  instances  of  the  ruin  which  results  from  lending  State  credit  for 
banking  purposes.  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  York,  all  attest 
the  evil  that  arises  from  State  credits  loaned  to  canals  and  railroads.  It 
is  no  doubt  the  case  that  where  the  State  loans  its  credit  to  a  railroad,  and 
the  work  is  constructed,  that  the  State  reaps  collateral  advantages  equal 
at  least  to  the  cost  of  the  work.  In  the  case  of  State  banks,  the  K>s8  is 
utter  aad  irretrievable.  The  railroad,  on  the  other  hand,  opens  the  waj 
to  market,  and  makes  the  industry  of  the  settler  effective. 
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JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


OF  FACTORS,  CONSIGKEES,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS — RIGHT  OF  CONSIGNEES 

TO  PLEDGE  GOODS  AS  SECURITY  FOR  ADYANCE8 — FLEDGE  BT  TRANSFER  OF  BILL  OF 

LADING  OR  OTHER  DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE — PLEDGE    BT  TRANSFER  OF  GOODS — 

NEW  YORK  "factors'  ACT*'  OF  1830 — ENGLISH   ACT  OF    1825 — PRACTICE  UNDEB 

WAREHOUSING  ACTS  OF  1846  AND  1854,  IN  RELATION  TO  CUSTOM-HOUSE  PERMITS, 

IND  WABBHOUSING  PERMITS  UNDEB  TREASURY  REGULATIONS  OF  1857. 

Soperior  Court,  City  of  New  York.     Charles  Bonito  and  Antonio  Duqne« 
tppellants,  vs,  Tomas  Mosquera  and  others,  respondents. 

We  have  seldom  laid  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  a  case 

inTolving  more  important  points  of  mercantile  law,  or  heavier  pecuniary  interests, 

^W  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  at  General 

^errn,  which  we  now  report.     The  opinion  of  the  four  judges  was  delivered 

^J  Chief  Justice  Duer,  and  we  have  been  favored  with  an  official  copy  of  his 

'ftrned  and  elaborate  review  of  the  law  of  factors  in  reference  to  their  right  to 

Pfedge  goods  consigned  for  sale  to  secure  advances,  by  delivery  of  the  goods  or 

^  bills  of  lading  or  other  commercial  documents  of  title.    Great  looseness  of 

i*A^*tice  is  said  to  prevail  among  merchants  under  our  warehousing  acts  in  the 

■•^  of  permits  and  other  documents  of  mercantile  title,  which  this  decision,  if 

"nrined  on  appeal,  will  be  very  likely  to  correct.    There  can  be  very  little  ques- 

"^o  as  to  the  principles  ably  laid  down  by  the  learned  Chief  Justice,  and  as  to 

^  facts  of  the  case  there  is  probably  as  little  doubt.     A  similar  case  is  now 

P^ding  in  the  same  Court  between  Cartwright  &  Warner,  an  English  house, 

■'•^  Harris  &  Acker,  and  Wilmerdings  &  Mount,  of  this  city,  involving  a  large 

^i^signment  of  hosiery  upon  which  advances  were  made  to  the  factors.    In  that 

*^^^  we  understand  the  goods  were  all  in  warehouse,  and  the  invoice,  by  which 

^  appeared  that  the  factors  held  for  the  purpose  of  sale  alone,  was  not  produced 

^^tbe  time  of  making  the  advances,  nor  was  there  a  transfer  of  permits.    The 

^Ue  WB8  very  elaborately  argued  by  Mr.  C.  Van  Santvoord,  for  the  phmitiff. 

Hie  following  may  be  considered  the  points  decided  in  the  present  case  : — 

1.  The  New  York  Factors*  Act  of  1830,  (1  R.  S.,  2  ed.,  p.  762,)  provides 
Ifcat  (8  3) — •'  Every  factor  or  other  agent  entrusted  with  the  possession  of  any 
Ml  of  lading,  custom-house  permit,  or  warehouse-keeper's  receipt  for  the  de- 
finery  of  any  such  merchandise,  and  every  such  factor  or  agent  not  hating  the 
ioeumentary  evidence  of  title,  who  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  possession  ot  any 
merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  as  a  security  for  any  advances  to  be 
nade  or  obtnined  thereon,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  true  owner  thereof,  so  far 
m  to  give  validity  to  any  contract  mnde  by  such  agent  with  any  other  person, 
Sv  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  merchandi.<4e,  for  any 
■oney  advanced,  or  negotiable  instrument  or  other  obligaUon  in  writing  given 
xy  aooh  other  person  upon  the  faith  thereof." 

'%,  There  are  only  two  modes  by  which  a  valid  pledge  of  goods  of  any  dencrip- 
loo  oan  be  effected.  If  the  goods  are  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  owner, 
hfti  pomession  must  be  transferred  to  the  pledgee,  if  the  possession  of  the 
ivner  is  merely  constructive,  the  pledge  can  only  be  effected  oy  the  transfer  of 
«eh  a  document  as  will  enable  the  pledgee  with  certainty,  at  the  proper  time,  to 
•dsee  the  goods  into  his  own  possession,  and  in  the  meantime  prevent  any  other 
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person  from  acquiring  legally  a  hostile  possession.  The  validity  of  a  pledge 
which  a  factor  attempts  to  create,  under  the  act  of  1830,  most  he  determined  dj 
the  same  rules. 

3.  The  constructive  possession  of  goods  hy  a  factor  for  sale  can  only  be 
changed  in  favor  of  a  pledgee,  hy  the  transfer  and  delivery  to  the  latter  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  documents  of  title  mentioned  in  the  statute. 

4.  To  render  the  contract  valid  as  a  pledge,  it  must  also  appear  that  the  doe«- 
ment  transferred — if  otherwise,  such  as  the  statute  descHbes — had  been  entnuted 
to  the  factor  by  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  that  in  the  applicaCbn  of  this  rale 
the  term  "  entrusted"  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  has  been  given  to  it 
by  the  decisions  to  which  we  have  referred. 

5.  The  possession  of  a  factor  ^  not  having  the  documentary  evidence  of  title" 
that  can  alone  enable  him  to  create  a  pledge,  valid  as  against  the  owner,  la  tn 
actual  as  distinguished  from  a  constructive  possession ;  and  hence,  it  is  onir 
when  such  is  the  character  of  his  possession  and  only  by  the  tranafer  and  de* 
livery  of  the  goods  themselves,  that  a  valid  pledge  onder  this  provision  io 
the  statute  can  be  effected ;  and, 

6.  That  in  all  cases  to  render  the  contract  valid  the  change,  of  ponenioo, 
whether  constructive  or  actual,,  must  be  made  at  the  time  the  advance  is  made, 
which  the  pledge  is  intended  to  secure. 

The  plaintiffs  are  merchants  at  Bogota,  in  the  Republic  of  New  Granada. 
The  defendants,  Mosquera  &  Co.,  and  Hitchcock  &  Beading,  are  merehanta  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  plaintiffs  allege  that  on  the  9th  of  July,  1855, 
at  Bogota,  an  agreement  was  made  between  them  and  Mosquera  &  Co.  that 
they  would  consign  to  Mosquera  &  Co.  at  New  York,  for  sale  on  plaiotiffi' 
account,  quantities  of  quina,  or  Peruvian  bark ;  that  Mosquera  k  Co.  shoold 
advance  to  plaintiffs  325  for  each  ceroon  or  bale  of  100  pounds  or  more,0D 
bills  to  be  drawn  by  them  at  Bogota,  at  a  valuation  of  $40  for  each  100  ponodS' 

The  merchandise  was  shipped  from  time  to  time  and  received,  bills  were 
drawn,  accepted,  and  paid.  It  is  admitted  that  large  advances  were  thus  Dtde, 
and  that  1,639  ceroons,  consigned  under  this  agreement,  are  now  in  a  bonded 
warehouse. 

Between  the  6th  of  July,  1856,  and  22d  of  September,  1856,  Hitcbeoek  & 
Reading,  two  of  the  defendants,  made  seven  distinct  advances,  at  different  timea, 
amounting  in  all  to  976,704,  on  the  security  of  the  goods  thus  consigned  bj 
plaintiffs  to  Mosquera  k  Co.    The  first  advance  was  upon  408  ceroona,  then  ta 
possession  of  Mosquera  &  Co.,  stored  in  their  names  and  subject  to  their  orderai 
which  they  transferred  to  Hitchcock  k  Reading,  and  on  438  ceroons  then  oa 
the  way  from  New  Granada,  for  which  they  gave  a  '*  letter  of  consignment,*'  and 
which,  on  their  arrival,  they  obtained  cnstom-honse  permits  to  land  and  atore* 
These  they  delivered  to  Hitchcock  k  Reading,  who  sent  the  bark  to  pobiie  stora 
and  stored  it  for  their  account,  and  at  their  risk,  and  subject  to  their  order.   The 
second  advance  was  on  342  ceroons  for  which  Mosquera  k  Co.  held  a  cvstoA* 
house  permit,  and  on  800  ceroons  then  being  landed,  which  were  stored  ss^ 
ject  to  the  order  of  Hitchcock  k  Reading,  to  whom  a  warehouse  keeper's  receipt 
for  both  parcels  was  delivered.    Two  other  advances  were  made  on  all  the 
bark  previously  pledged,  and  three  others  on  the  same  bark  and  a  few  additional 
ceroons,  claimed  by  plaintiffs  as  then  in  their  possession. 

DuER,  Chief  Justice. — ^This  is  a  case  of  the  first  impression ;  and,  from  tbi 
nature  of  the  Questions  which  it  involves,  and  their  bearing  upon  mervantilt 
transactions,  of  great  importance  and  frequent  occurrence,  it  nuy  truly  be  said 
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limt  the  publle,  and  not  merely  the  parties,  have  an  interest  in  its  decision.  We 
ATe  examined  those  questions — such  at  least  has  been  our  endeavor — with  all 
be  care  and  attention  their  novelty  and  their  importance  seemed  to  demand. 

The  case  is  before  us  upon  an  appeal  by  the  plaintiffs  from  an  order  at  Special 
!^rin,  denying  a  motion  for  the  continuance  of  a  temporary  injunction,  by 
^ich  the  defendants  were  restrained  from  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of 
,639  bales — in  commerce  termed  ceroons — of  quina,  or  Peruvian  bark,  of  which 
beplain  tiffs  claim  to  be  the  owners. 

Hitchcock  and  Reading  are  the  members  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Hitchcock 
b  Reading,  and  it  is  \he  controversy  that  their  answer  raises  between  them  and 
he  plaintiffs  that  alone  demands  our  attention.  They  allege  in  their  answer 
bmt  the  1,539  ceroons  in  question  are  in  their  sole  possession,  or  under  their 
lole  control;  and  they  claim  to  hold, and  to  be  entitled  to  hold  them,  as  a 
leeurity  for  advances  exceeding  $60,000,  which  they  aver  to  have  made  at  dif. 
lerent  times  to  Mosquera  &  Co.,  upon  the  faith  that  they  were  in  truth  the 
owners  of  the  property  which  they  had  imported  and  undertook  to  pledge. 
(Whether  upon  the  facts  set  forth  in  their  answer,  the  title  of  Hitchcock  k 
Beading  as  pledgees  can  bo  sustained  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffs 
is  owners,  is  the  question  that  we  are  required  to  determine. 

It  the  determination  of  this  question  rested  upon  the  rules  of  the  common 
taw,  it  would  be  wholly  free  from  difficulty.  It  would  be  our  duty  at  once  to 
u^y  that  the  defence  set  up  cannot  be  maintained.  By  the  undoubted  rules  of 
the  common  law,  a  factor  to  whom  goods  are  consigned  for  a  sale  has  no 
uithority  to  pledge  them ;  and  whatever  advances  he  may  have  made  to  his 
priDcipal,  and  even  when  the  moneys  raised  by  him  are  applied  to  the  use  of  his 
principal,  if  without  an  express  authority  he  pledges,  as  owner,  the  goods  or 
IIm  documents  of  title  entrusted  to  him,  he  is  guilty  in  judgment  of  law  of 
a  violation  of  his  trust;  and  his  act,  as  tortious  and  void,  passes  no  title,  and 
can  create  no  lien.  On  the  contrary,  it  ^ives  to  the  owner  an  immediate 
4gfat  of  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  goods  or  their  value  against  the  inno- 
eent  pledgee,  who  was  not  allowed  either  to  bar  a  recovery  or  reduce  its  amount 
by  any  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  accounts  between  the  plaintiff  and  his  un- 
fiithfal  agent  (1  M.  &  Sol.  140;  id.  484;  3  6.  &  Ores.,  342;  5  I'erm  liep., 
e04;  6  M.  &  Sel.,  1 ;  id.  14;  2  B.  &  Bing.,  639;  Park  6.,  in  Phillips  i5.  Huth, 
6  Mees.  &  Wels.,  596;  14  Johns.,  129;  20  Johns,  421  ;  26  Wendell,  467: 
Walther  vs.  Wetmore,  1  E.  D.  Smith,  pp.  24,  25;  Opin.  Woodruff,  Justice. 

It  was  because  these  unbending  rules  of  the  common  law  in  their  practical 
operation  were  found  or  deemed  to  be  oppressive  and  unjust,  that  in  England 
tne  several  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  which  are  particularly  referred  to 
Id  the  opinion  of  our  brother,  by  whom  this  case  was  decided  at  Special  l^erm. 
(4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83 ;  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  94 ;  5  &  6  Victoria,  c.  39.) 

It  was  with  the  intention  of  extending  a  similar  protection  to  persons  deal- 
ing in  good  faith  with  apparent  owners  that  our  Legislature,  in  1830,  passed 
the  act--commonlpr  called  the  "  Factors'  Act," — "  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law  relative  to  pnncipals  and  factors  or  agents,"   (Sess.  Laws,  1830,  c.  179, 

I  "EL  S.y  2nd  ed.,  p.  762 ;)  and  it  is  by  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  reasonably 
iilerpreted,  and  in  their  just  application  to  the  facts,  as  set  forth  in  the  answer 
ef  the  defendants,  that  in  forming  our  decision  we  must  be  governed. 

The  allegations  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  Hitchcock  and  Heading  are, 
ttal  the  several  contracts  under  which  they  made  their  advances  to  Mosquera 
ik  Co^  although  void  at  common  law,  were  rendered  valid  bv  the  provisions  of 
iSm  third  section  of  the  statute,  and  that  should  it  otherwise  oe  held,  they  are  at 
laast  entitled  to  a  lien  under  the  fourth  section  to  the  extent  of  the  baknce  due 
ftom  the  plainti£b  to  Mosquera  &  Co. 

After  commenting  on  the  loose  and  defective  wording  of  the  third  section  of 
tta  New  York  Factors'  Act,  and  on  decisions  of  the  New  York  Courts  in  which 

II  haa  been  discussed,  the  learned  judge,  whose  opinion  we  regret  being  unable 
le  gif e  entiroi  proceeda : —  » 
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It  appears  to  as  that  the  concl anions  to  be  drawn  from  the  decisions  in  otr 
own  Coarts  that  have  now  been  quoted,  are  not  only  that  a  contract  with  i 
factor,  to  be  valid  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  must  be  founded  on  thi 
taith  of  his  ownership  of  the  goods  to  which  it  relates,  but  that  this  faith  iDQii 
be  induced  and  justitied  by  the  documentary  evidence  of  title  specified  in  tiie 
act,  or  where  no  such  evidence  exists,  by  tne  factor's  actual  possession  of  the 
property  ;  and  that  in  all  cakcs  where  the  protection  of  the  act  is  claimed,  it 
must  appear  that  the  docunientary  evidence  or  possession  which  is  relied  on, 
was  entrusted  to  the  factor  oy  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  not  procnred  or 
obtained  by  a  wrongful  or  unauthorized  act  of  tne  agent.  These  conclusiooi, 
however,  by  no  means  embrace  all  the  questions  that  arise  in  the  cane  before  u. 
and  to  enable  us  to  determine  those  that  remain,  a  more  exact  and  critical  tJ^ 
amlnation  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  seems  to  be  necessary. 

The  contracts  with  a  factor,  which,  although  void  at  common  law,  are  rendered 
valid  by  the  provisions  in  the  third  section  of  the  statute,  belong  to  two  clavjea. 
IsL  AV  here  the  transaction  is  founded  on  the  documentary  evidence  of  titii 
mentioned  in  the  act ;  and  2d.  Where  it  rests  exclusively  on  the  factor's  po^ 
»tession  of  the  goods,  that  possession  being  the  sole  evidence  of  bis  ownership: 
and  these  classes  for  obvious  reasons  require  to  be  separately  considered. 

I. — Ah  to  the  first.  The  documents  of  title  specified  in  the  act  are,  Ist,! 
bill  of  lading,  2d,  a  custom-house  permit;  and  3d,  a  warehouse-keeper's  reee^ 
for  the  delivery  of  any  such  merchandise,  that  is  the  merchandise  described  u 
the  1st  and  2d  sections  as  shipped  from  some  other  port  foreign  or  doBeetie. 
It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  words  ^*  for  the  delivery,**  &c.,  ought  not  to 
be  construed  as  referring  to  each  of  the  documents,  but  this  is  a  question  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  determine. 

We  begin  with  these  observations,  that  in  our  judgment  to  render  a  contrKi 
with  a  factor  made  on  the  faith  of  either  of  these  documents  valid  as  against  the 
owner  of  the  merchandise  it  must  either  appear  on  the  face  of  the  docaineot 
that  the  factor  is  the  owner,  or  the  terms  of  the  instrument  must  be  entirely 
consistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  is  so;  that  the  document  must  notinerelj 
be  exhibited,  but  must  be  transferred  and  delivered  to  the  person  advancing  bn 
money  or  credit  in  reliance  on  the  evidence  of  ownership  which  it  furnishes:  aod 
that  the  effect  of  this  transfer  must  be  either  to  vest  in  such  person  a  title  to 
the  property  or  the  exclusive  right  or  means  of  obtaining  the  actual  possessioit 

I  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  observations  in  reference  to 
each  of  the  docnments,  and  shall  also  explain  the  true  character  of  each  andio 
what  sense  and  under  what  circumstances  each  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  0f 
ownership. 

A  bill  of  lading  is  a  written  acknowledgment  by  the  master  of  a  vessel  that  ho 
has  received  the  goods,  which  it  describes,  from  a  person  named  as  the  skippeft 
to  be  transported  upon  the  terms  expressed,  to  their  port  of  destination,  and  to 
be  there  delivered  either  to  a  person  named  as  consignee,  or  to  the  order  of  tbo 
shipper,  the  consignor.     (Abbot  on  8hip.,  Story  &  Perkins,  5  ed.,  p.  823.) 

VV  hen  a  contract  with  a  factor  is  founded  on  a  bill  of  lading  which  either  de- 
dares  or  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  is  the  owner,  we  bold  it  to  be 
certain  that  to  render  the  contract^  if  void  at  common  law  valid  under  the  statute 
as  against  the  owner,  the  bill  of  lading  must  be  transferred  to  or  deposited  with 
the  purchafter  or  pledgee.  The  words  in  the  English  statute,  **  on  the  faith  of 
such  documents  or  either  of  them,"  have  in  all  the  adjndged  cases  received  tMl 
interpretation ;  and  although  the  words  in  our  own  statute  are  somewhat  differenli 
we  do  not  doubt  that  in  onler  to  give  effect  to  the  intentions  of  our  Legislators, 
the  same  interpretation  on^ht  to  be  given  to  them.  If  the  factor  retains  the 
possession  of  the  bill  of  lading  and  then  sells  the  goods,  and  tranafera  the  billi 
to  a  bona  Jide  purchaser  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Legii«lature  intended  that  the  legal  rights  of  such  a  vendee  should  be  defeated 
by  a  prior  executory  contract,  and  if  the  prior  contract  would  be  void  as  agaiost 
a  BubKcqaent  vendee,  it  seems  to  ns  a  necessary  conclnsion  that  it  would  bo 
equally  so  against  the  owner.  The  statute  makes  no  diatinetiont  tiie  contnil 
which  it  renders  valid  is  so  against  the  world. 
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A  contract  founded  on  a  transfer  of  the  bill  of  lading  can  only  be  valid  when 
■Bade  before  the  arrival  and  landing  of  the  (^ooda  at  their  port  of  destinntioo. 
After  sach  arrival  and  landing  the  bill  of  lading  h  ^'fundus  officio^  (Russell 
on  Factors,  132,  9  Mees.  &  WeU.,  Gt7,)  and  unless  the  good^  pass  into  the 
, actual  possession  of  the  factor,  it  is  upon  some  other  document  of  title  that  a 
eontract  with  him  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  statute  must  be  founded. 

2d.  The  next  document  mentioned  in  the  act  is  *^a  custom- house  permit,*' 
and  in  relation  to  this,  it  is  material  to  observe  and  nccesnary  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  when  the  act  was  passed  (1830,)  the  only  permit  known  to  the  law, 
wan  that  which  was  granted  to  a  consignee  when  the  goods  mentioned  in  hia 
'  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  had  been  duly  entered  at  the  custom-house  and  the 
dutiei  thereon  paid  or  secured  to  be  paid;  and  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
aet,  having  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  in  its  passage,  can  be 
reaiM>nably  applied  to  any  other  form  of  permit  (that  form  being  still  in  use, 
when  the  duties  are  in  fact  paid)  is  one  of  the  questions  that  it  will  be  ncccssarj 
to  determine. 

When  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  arrives  from  a  foreign  port,  an  officer  of  the  cas- 
ioms,  an  inspector,  is  immediately  placed  on  board  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  any  part  of  the  cargo  until  a  regular  permit  for  its  landing,  di- 
rected to  him,  has  been  obtained  and  delivered.     Tiiis  permit  is  a  paper  directed 
to  the  inspector  and  signed  by  the  collector  and  naval  otficer  of  the  port,  and 
when  the  duties  have  been  paid  or  secured  the  following  is  its  form  in  blank — 
**  We  certify  that  A.  B.  (the  importor  or  consignee)  has  paid  or  secured  to  be 
paid  the  duties  on  the  merchandise  contained  in  the  following  packages  in  con- 
formity to  the  entry  thereof  of  this  date  ;  which  merchandise  was  imported  in 
(blank  for  name  of  vessel  and  nime  of  master)  from  (blank  for  port  of  departure) 
permission  is  hereby  given  to  land  the  same,  viz ,  (blank  for  description  of  pack- 
ages.")    Such  a  permit  may  be  justly  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
person  named  us  having  paid  the  duties  is  the  owner  of  the  merchandise,  and  by 
its  fair  interpretition  that  it  is  to  him  that  the  pcrmtssion  to  land  the  same  is 
given;  but  it  is  not  like  a  bill  of  lading  transferable  by  its  terms,  nor  is  it  neces- 
■ary  to  hold,  that  its  transfer  for  value,  like  that  of  a  bill  of  lading,  would  pass  a 
le|nil  title  to  the  assignee. 

Hence,  although  a  custom-house  permit  is  not  enumerated  in  the  English 
■tatute  bs  a  document  of  title,  it  seems  witti  entire  propriety  to  have  been  insert- 
ed as  such  in  our  own,  taking  into  consideration  the  meaning  and  effect  of  atich 
a  permit  when  the  act  was  passed. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the  same  meaning  and  effect  can  bo  at- 
tribated  to  a  permit  for  the  landing  of  merchandise  of  which  an  entry  has  been 
daly  made,  but  on  which  the  duties  are  unpaid,  and  consequently  where  the 

Sirmit,  instead  of  authorizing  a  delivery  of  the  merchandise  to  the  consignee, 
reels  its  removal  for  safe  keeping  to  a  public  or  bonded  warehouse.  To  enable 
«•  to  determine  whether  such  a  permit  is  a  document  of  title  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute;  a  document  which  may  be  so  pledged  as  to  prejudice  the  ri£fhts 
of  the  owner  to  the  possession  or  recovery  of  the  merchandise ;  a  reference  to 
•ome  of  the  provisions  in  the  Acts  of  Congress  establishing  the  warehouse 
ifatem  and  in  the  regulations  of  the  treasury  under  those  acts,  is  indispensable. 
The  6rst  of  these  acts  was  passed  August  6,  1846,  (Laws  of  United  States, 
I84G.)  It  enacted,  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  duties  on  imported  goods  or  mer- 
chandise sliould  thereafter  be  paid  in  cash,  but  provided  that  in  all  cases  of  fuil- 
itre  or  neglect  to  pay  the  duties  the  collector  should  take  possession  of  the  goods 
and  deposit  the  same  in  one  of  the  public  stores  or  in  a  store  to  be  agreed  on 
beiweeo  him  and  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  there  to  be  kept  with  due 
eare  at  the  charge  and  risk  of  such  owner,  and  subject  to  bis  order  upon  pay- 
neoi  of  the  proper  duties  and  expenses.  It  then  provides  for  ascertuning  the 
duties  and  for  securing  the  »ame  by  a  bond  in  double  their  amount,  with  sureties  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  collector.  This  act  was  amended  by  the  act  establishing 
private  bonded  warehouses,  passed  28th  March,  1855,  (Liaws  of  United  States, 
1854,)  'whk*h  gives  to  the  owner  the  option  of  having  the  goods  deposited  at  hU 
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expense  and  risk  either  in  a  pnblie  warehouse  of  the  United  States,  or  id  a  priftta 
warehouse  URed  solely  for  such  storage  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  declares  that  every  such  warehouse  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of 
a  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  who,  together  with  the  proprietor,  shall  hav«tli« 
joint  custody  of  all  the  merchandise  stored  therein.  Each  of  the  acts  authoriied 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  establish  from  time  to  time  such  rules  and  re- » 
gulaiions  for  its  due  execution  as  he  may  deem  to  be  expedient 

The  regulations  of  the  Treasury,  after  prescribing  the  form  of  the  entry  of 
goods  for  warehousing  and  of  the  bond  for  securing  the  payment  of  the  duties 
Uiereon,  make  it  the  duty  of  the  collector  after  such  bond  shall  have  been  exe* 
cuted  to  issue  a  permit  countersigned  by  the  naval  officer  to  the  inspector,  for 
sending  the  goods  to  n  designated  warehouse  in  the  following  form.  **  To  the 
inspector  of  the  port.    You  are  required  to  send  to  the  bonded  warehouse.  No. 

street,  (blank  for  describing  merchandise)  imported  on  the 
day  of  by  in  the 

master,  from  collector  na^'al  officer."    Then 

follow  minute  regulations  as  to  the  transportation  of  the  goods  from  the  vessel 
to  the  warehouse  requiring  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  store,  to  give  receipts 
for  the  packages  as  delivered,  and  to  cause  such  receipts  to  be  returned  to  the 
inspector  on  board  the  vessel.  (Regulations  of  the  Treasury,  ed.  1857,  pages 
219,  220,  221,  222,  Art.  43],  432,  434,435.)  It  remains  only^to  add,  that  the 
regulations  also  provide  that  the  importer  shall  exercise  the  option  given  to  him 
by  law  by  designating  upon  his  entry  of  the  merchandise,  the  warehouse  in 
which  he  desires  that  the  same  shall  be  deposited. 

It  seems  manifest  from  this  statement,  that  there  is  very  little  analogy  between 
a  warehouse  permit  as  it  is  termed  and  that  which  is  given  to  an  importer  who 
has  paid  the  duties ;  and  that  nearly  all  the  reasons  that  has  been  given  for 
considering  the  latter  a  document  of  title  within  the  provisions  of  the  st:itute, 
are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  former.  It  is  plainly  not  necessary  that  a  ware- 
house permit  should  bo  delivered  to  the  importer  at  all,  and  if  delivered  to  him, 
he  would  hold  it  with  no  other  power  or  trust,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  mes* 
senger ;  namely  that  of  placing  it  without  delay  in  the  hands  of  the  inspcetor. 
The  temporary  possession  would  give  him  no  control  of  the  goods,  that  ho  wonkl 
not  otherwise  possess,  and  no  means  of  reducing  them  into  his  posse:»sion,  nor 
is  any  agency  of  his  required  in  their  landing  or  transportation,  since  the  whole 
duty  of  sending  them  to  the  warehouse  is  cast  upon  the  inspector.  When  the 
importer  has  made  the  necessary  entry,  and  has  executed  the  necessary  bond, and 
has  designated  upon  the  entry  the  warehouse  to  which  he  desires  the  goods  to 
be  sent,  lie  has  done  all  that,  until  the  duties  are  paid,  the  law  requires  or  em- 
powers him  to  do. 

3d.  Let  us,  then,  apply  these  rules  to  the  next  and  last  document  of  title 
mentioned  in  the  statute,  **  a  warehouse-keeper's  receipt,"  which  as  the  law  atood 
when  the  act  was  passed,  could  only  mean  the  receipt  of  the  keeper  of  a  private 
warehouse  in  which  the  person  named  in  the  receipt  has  deposited  the  goodif  for 
safe  keeping,  and  applying  the  words  to  the  case  of  a  consignee  or  factor  coaki 
only  mean  the  receipt  of  the  keeper  of  the  warehouse  in  which,  after  the  goods 
have  been  landed  and  the  duties  paid,  the  factor  has  elected  to  place  them  until 
he  effects  a  sale.  We  thus  see  how  exactly  the  several  documents  mentioned 
in  the  act  correspond  with  the  successive  stages  of  the  transaction  by  which  the 
merchandise  is  to  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  factor  to  whom  it  is  con- 
signed ;  and  in  each  stage  of  which,  as  his  possession  is  merely  constructive, 
some  documentary  evidence  of  his  title  or  authority  to  make  a  disposition  must 
be  produced.  AVe  thus  have  the  bill  of  lading  before  the  arrival  of  the  goods; 
the  custom- house  permit  after  their  arrival,  and  before  they  are  landed  ;->the 
warehouse-keeper's  receipt  when  having  been  landed  they  arc  placed  in  the  store 
of  a  third  person. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  receipt  to  which  the  statute 
refers  is  a  bare  acknowledgment  by  the  keeper  of  the  warehouse,  that  he  has 
received  the  goods  described  from  the  person  named.    The  transfer  of  such  a 
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t  obvioQs,  would  afford  no  belter  security  and  no  more  operate  to 
id  pledge  than  the  transfer  of  a  warehouse  permit. 
MT  wordii  ©f  the  statute  the  receipt  U  to  be  ^'for  the  delhery  ff  the 
V— meanin*^,  as  we  understand  the  words,  a  rei'eipl  binding  the  keep- 
arehouMe  to  deliver  the  merchandise  upon  the  surrender  of  the  re- 
I  order  of  the  person  from  whom  he  iicknowledges  to  have  received 
r  words,  to  deliver  the  merchandise*  to  the  holder  of  trie  receipt,  if 
ed  to  liiin.  The  transfer  of  such  a  receipt  has  long  been  considered 
ts  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  Sutes,  whether  justly  or  not  it 
to  inquire,  us  transferring  the  property  and  constructively  {he  poa* 
the  merchandise  to  which  it  relates;  and,  hence,  it  is  enumerated 
ent  of  title  in  the  English  statute  as  well  as  our  own.    There  seems 

0  doubt  that  the  transfer  of  such  a  receipt  to  a  |.*erson  making  ao 
a  factor  on  the  faith  of  hisowner^ihip,  would  give  him  a  valid  security 
provisions  of  the  statute,  and  a  just  application  of  the  rules  that  have 
.  It  would  enable  him  at  once  to  reduce  the  goods  into  Ins  own  pos- 
if  he  so  elected,  by  surrendering  the  old,  to  obtain  from4he  keeper 
ifhouse  a  new  receipt  of  the  same  tenor  in  his  own  name  and  favor, 
us  perfected,  no  subsequent  act  of  the  factor  could  dir*place. 

'  observations  that  require  to  be  added  relative  to  contracts  with  a 
ided  on  his  possession  of  a  document  of  title,  are  these — 
That  to  render  the  contract  valid  as  a  pledge  under  the  third  section 
ite  it  must  appear  that  the  document  was  transferred  when  the  advance, 
idcd  to  secure,  was  made.  The  acts  must  be  simultaneous.  Anj 
m^t  nppejir  that  the  document,  although  in  other  respects  such  as  the 
sribcs,  was  entrusted  to  the  factor  by  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  which 

)ass  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  second  class  of  the  cases  in 
(tatute  gives  validity  as  against  the  owner,  to  a  contract  with  a  factor 
ent  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  goods  entrusted  to  him.  The 
le  statute  apply  to  *'  every  such  f.ictor  or  arfent,  not  having  the  docu- 
idence  of  title,  who  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  possession  of  any 
e  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  as  a  security  for  any  advances  to  be 
itained  thereon.** 

lot  tiiirik  it  necessary  to  hold  that  the  words  **  not  having  the  docu* 
idence  of  title,"  are  to  be  strictly  and  literaliy  construed,  so  as  to  in- 
ery  contract,  made  by  a  factor  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  mer- 
n trusted  to  him,  if  he  has  at  the  time  in  his  posi«ession  some  docu- 
idence  of  title.  If  a  ftctor  who  has  paid  the  duties  and  deposited  in 
9re  the  goods  consigned  to  him,  retains  in  his  possession  a  duplicate 
iig,  we  incline  to  believe  that  this  fact  would  not  be  held  to  vacate  a 
r  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  goods  that  would  otherwise  be  valid, 
used  are  indeed  susceptible  of  this  construction,  but  it  would  hardly 
t)le  to  suppo^^e  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature.  The 
>t  having  the  documentary  evidence  of  title,'*  may  probably  refer  *to 

1  which  a  document  of  title  as  evidence  of  the  ownership,  real  or 
f  the  factor,  is  no  longer  necessary  to  enable  him  to  transfer  the  title 
on  of  the  goods  entrusted  to  him,  and  consequently  are  applicable — 
ie  documents  of  title  m:iy  be  still  in  his  possession,  if  like  a  bill  of 
)r  the  landing  of  the  goods,  they  have  performed  their  office,  and  are 
of  use  or  value  as  instruments  of  transfer. 

rer  construction  of  these  words  be  adopted,  it  is  clear  that  the  posses- 
I  factor  in  the  clause  we  are  considering,  means  an  actual  as  distin- 
>m  a  constructive  possession,  for  where  the  goods  are  in  the  actual 
of  a  third  person  subject  to  a  lien,  and  that  of  the  factor  is  a  merely 
^e  possession,  he  must  necessarily  h:ivo  documentary  evidence  of  bis 
hority  to  enable  him  to  control  their  disposition.  Hence  the  propriety 
inction  which  the  statute  makes  between  the  two  classes  of  cases  in 
ves  validity  to  the  contract  of  a  factor;  those  in  which  his  posseesioo 
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being  merely  constructive,  a  change  of  the  title  or  possession  of  the  goods  e» 
trusted  to  him  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of  the  transfer  and  delivery  of  i 
document  of  title ;  and  those  in  which  his  posseseion  bei0|f  actual,  the  necearaij 
change  may  be  effected  by  the  transfer  and  deli? ery  of  the  goods  themHolves. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Englit^h  statute  does  not  embrace  the  cose  (»f  the  actial 
poA$>eRKion  of  the  factor,  but  is  limited  to  contracts  resting  solely  on  documentarj 
evidence,  and  it  was  this  defect,  or  supposed  defect,  that  our  statute  was  doab^ 
less  meant  to  supply,  by  making  the  actual  possession  of  the  factor  suffitfieal 
evidence  of  his  ownership,  to  those  who  upon  the  faith  of  such  ownership  might 
become  the  purchasers  or  pledgees  of  the  goods  entrusted  to  him  for  sale. 

The  ob)*ervalions  of  Lord  Denman  who  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Coift 
in  Hatfield  1*5.  Phillips,  will  illustrate  the  dititinclion  between  constructive  and 
actual  possession,  and  may  properly  be  adduced  in  conGrmation  of  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made.  His  language  is,  that  when  the  factor  **  receives  the  goods 
into  his  own  warehouse,  it  is  clear  that  neither  by  the  common  law,  nor  %  tht 
statute,  (6  Geo.  iV.,  c.  94,)  can  he  pledge  the  goods,  nor  will  there  then  be  any 
document  Indicative  of  title  which  cnn  bring  him  within  the  second  section  of  tat 
statute.  If  they  remain  in  the  dock  warehouse,  and  are  only  in  his  conslructm 
possession^  he  will  be  authorized  to  do  such  acts  and  procure  such  documents  ai 
are  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  him  to  sell  the  goods  To  this  eittent  and 
no  further  is  he  entrusted  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  instructions  or  authoritv," 
(9  Mees.  &  Wels.  R.,  609.) 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  apply  the  views,  that  we  have  deemed  it  necesaary 
■o  fully  to  develope  and  sustain,  to  the  transactions  between  the  factors  Mosqoen 
k  Co.,  and  the  defendants  Hitchcock  &  Reading,  that  we  have  given  rise  to  tb* 
present  controversy ;  taking  the  facts  from  the  answer  of  those  defendants,  bit 
giving  such  an  interpretation  to  the  statements  in  their  answers  as  may  render 
them  consistent  with  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasvry 
to  which  we  have  referred. 

The  defence  of  Hitchcock  &  Reading  is  rested  upon  five  successive  ndvance% 
which  they  allege  to  have  made  in  their  own  promissory  notes,  which  they  have 
aince  been  compelled  to  pay.  at  different  times  and  in  different  sums  to  Mosquera 
&  Co.  upon  the  security  of  distinct  parcels  of  the  bark  in  controversy,  and  upoa 
the  faith  that  Mosquera  &  Co.  were  the  owners  of  the  properly  they  undertook 
to  pledge.  It  is  true  that  two  other  advances  are  stated  in  their  answer,  but  as 
it  is  apparent  that  these  were  made  merely  by  a  renewal  of  notea  before  giveoy 
it  is  certain,  and  was  very  properly  admitted,  u)>on  the  argument,  that  they  mad* 
no  alteration  in  their  rights  and  no  addition  to  the  security  which  they  i\Mk 
held.  Unless  there  was  a  valid  pledge  for  the  advances  when  originally  madsi 
none  ^as  created  hy  their  renewal. 

The  following  arc  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  first  and  largest  advance  as  stated 
in  the  answer  :— That  early  in  July,  1856,  Mohquera  and  Co.  applied  to  the  ds> 
fendants  for  a  loan  or  advance  of  their  negotiable  promissory  notes  to  the  amouni 
of  $32.00U,  and  they,  the  defendants,  made  this  advance,  in  eight  prominsorj 
notes  for  different  sums,  payable  each  60  days  after  date,  and  dated  respectively 
the  1st,  2nd,  3d,  or  5th  of  July,  1856,  upon  which  last  day  the  notes  were  d^ 
Uvered  :  that  this  advance  was  made  upon  the  pledge  and  security  of  two  dis- 
tinct parcels  of  bark,  one  of  408  ceroons,  all  of  which  are  claimed  by  the  plain- 
tiffs, ond  the  other  of  438  ceroons,  of  which  366  are-c)aimed  by  the  plaiotiiTa; 
that  the  4u8  ceroons  when  the  advance  was  made  were  in  the  possession  in 
store  of  Mosqnera  &  Co.,  and  even  stood  in  their  own  names,  at  their  own  risk 
and  subject  to  their  own  order,  and  that  the  438  ceroons  were  then  on  their  way 
to  Mosquera  &  Co.  from  Santa  Martha,  and  arrived  at  this  port  on  or  about  tho 
12th  day  of  July,  1856;  that  Mosquera  &  Co.  at  or  about  the  time  they  received 
the  advance  of  the  notes  before  mentioned  tranfferred  to  the  defsntLtnts  the  408 
eeroons  with  authority  to  sell  the  same,  and  also  gave  to  them  a  letter  of  consign* 
ment  of  the  438  ceroons,  then  about  to  arrive,  with  like  authority  to  sell  !ho 
•ame.  That  upon  the  arrival  of  the  438  ceroons  Mosquera  &  Co.  obtained  tho 
msoaf  custom-house  permita,  for  the  landing  and  storing  the  some,  and  delivered 
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n  to  the  defendantR,  and  thnt  the  bark  was  thereupon  sent  to  one  of  the  pnb- 
store8  and  was  there  stored  for  the  account  and  at  ihe  risk  of  the  defendants, 
[  the  same  has  bince  been  and  still  is  held  in  store  for  their  account  and  sub- 
.  to  their  order.  These,  together  with  the  averments  that  the  defendants, 
ehcoi-k  k  Reading,  when  they  advanced  their  promissory  notes,  believed  thai 
the  ceroons  of  bnrk,  so  pledged,  were  owned  by  Mosqnera  k  Co.,  and  had  no 
rwledge,  information,  or  notice  that  any  of  them  belonged  to  the  plaintiffs  or 
t  the  plaintiffs  had  any  interest  therein,  are  all  the  material  allegations  in  their 
wer,  in  relation  to  the  first  advance,  by  which  they  claim  to  have  acquired 
ien,  which  the  statute  has  rendered  valid,  against  the  claim  of  the  plaintiffs, 
owners. 

I  is  manifest,  however,  that  thev  acquired  no  such  lion  upon  either  of  ths 
eels  of  bark,  that  they  allege  to  have  beon  pledged  to  them,  if  we  have  rightly 
iHtrued  the  provi.sions  of  the  statute,  and  the  decisions  and  authorities  that  ws 
•e  ciied  are  to  be  respected  and  followed.  The  facts,  relied  on,  are  no  evidence 
a  contract  to  which  the  statute  has  given  validity,  so  as  to  exempt  the  defence 
m  the  application  of  the  ryles  of  the  common  law. 

First, — Ah  to  the  408  ceroons.  If  the  allegation,  that  they  were  in  the  pos- 
laion  of  Mo.»quera  &  Co.,  in  store,  and,  even  at  the  time  of  the  advance,  trans- 
red  to  the  defendants,  could  bo  understood  as  meaning  that  they  were  in  the 
ual  possession  of  Mosquera  k  Co.,  in  their  own  store,  and  that  this  actual 
3ses.«(ion  was  transferred  to  the  defendants,  as  Monquera  k  Co.  had  then  no 
i;umentary  evidence  of  title,  the  contnict  might  well  bo  sustained  as  a  valid 
!d^«»  withm  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  But  these  allegations  in  the  answer 
mot  be  thu?  understood ;  for,  in  this  sense,  they  cannot  be  true.  The  408 
t)on3.  it  is  admitted,  in  all  the  answers,  are  a  part  of  the  1,539  ceroons 
pp»ed  and  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  all  of  which  it  is  also  admitted,  are 
w  in  one  of  the  public  or  bonded  warehouses  in  the  city.  The  408  ceroons 
re  therefore,  it  is  certain,  in  a  bondeil  warehouse,  when  the  attempt  to  pledge 
^m  was  made,  or  they  would  not  bs  there  now.  If  they  had  once  been  vvith- 
hwn,  upon  the  payment  of  the  duties,  there  is  no  provision  of  law  that  could 
re  enabled  Mosquera  k  Co.,  or  the  defendants,  to  claim  a  return  of  the 
ties,  and  place  the  goods  again  in  bond.  These  ceroons,  therefore,  were  only 
the  con.i!tructive  possession  of  Mosquera  k  Co.,  when  the  defendants  mj^e 
t  advance,  and  it  is  not  averred  or  pretended  that  this  possession  was  changed 
the  transfer  and  delivery  of  any  document  of  title  mentioned  in  the  statute ; 
1  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  it  \^  only  by  such  a  transfer  that  the  cod- 
sctive  possession  of  the  factor  can  be  changed,  and  a  pledge  of  the  goods, 
against  the  owner,  be  created.  If,  by  the  allegation,  that  Mosquera  k  Go. 
[i:fferreil  these  ceroons  to  the  dcfen  lints,  we  are  to  understand  tliat  they  mads 

transfer,  and  gave  to  the  defendants  an  authority  to  sell  the  bark,  to  re- 
mrse  their  advances,  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  the  allegation,  thus  under- 
>d  and  admitted  to  be  true,  would,  in  no  respect,  alter  the  case  in  favor  of 

defendants.  Whatever  might  have  been  tho  legal  effWit  of  such  an  instra- 
it  as  between  the  parties,  had  Mosquera  k  Co.  been  the  owners  of  the  bark, 
execution  could  not  operate,  either  to  alter  the  constructive  possession  of 
oquera  k  Co.,  as  importers,  or  to  divert  the  title  or  affect  the  rights  of  the 
(atiifj,  OS  owners.  Under  the  regulations  of  the  treasury,  the  bark  still  re- 
ined on  the  books  of  the  custom-house,  subject  to  the  order  of  Mosquera  k  Co. 
ne«  and  this  constructive  possession  they  still  held  in  the  character,  in  which 
ne  they  bad  acquired  it,  as  factors  for  the  plaintiffs. 

hA  to  the  438  ceroons,  the  facts  are,  if  possible,  still  stronger  against  the 
Itodants.  Thev  made  the  advance  of  their  notes  before  the  arrival  of  the 
rk,  uot  upon  tLe  transfer  and  pledge  of  any  document  of  title,  but  merely 
on  the  verbal  assurance  of  Mosquera  k  Co.,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
■oons,  the  required  security  would  bj  given.  Before  suoh  arrival,  no  pledge 
the  bark,  creating  a  lien,  valid  against  the  plaintiff!^,  could  be  made,  other- 
K  than  by  an  indorsement  and  transfer  of  the  bill  of  lading,  and  it  is  not 
erred  or  pretended  that  any  such  indorsement  and  transfer  was  made.    Nor 
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18  it  even  alle^d  that  Mosqaera  k  Co.  bad  any  bill  of  lading  in  their  poi- 
session  when  they  received  the  advance.     It  is  true,  that  it  is  alleged,  that 
Mosquera  k  Co.  gave  to  defendants  a  letter  of  consignment  of  the  438  cerooMi 
then  about  to  arrive  ;  but,  what  is  meant  by  a  letter  of  consignment,  which  ii 
not  a  bill  of  lading,  and  which  is  given  before  the  arrival  of  goods,  by  a  con- 
signee, and  not  a  consignor,  we  do  not  profess  to  understand.    It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  terms  or  legal  effect  of  the  document,^to 
which  this  novel  appellation  is  given,  it  was  not  a  document  mentioned  in  the 
statute  ;  it  was  not  entrusted  to  Mosquera  k  Co.  by  the  plaintifis  ;  nor  could  ill 
execution  have  created  a  lien  upon  the  bark  before  its  arrival.     Had  Mosquera 
k  Co.  sold  the  bark  to  a  purchaser,  in  good  faith,  and  transferred  to  him  the 
bill  of  lading,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  vendee  would  have  acquired  an  absolute 
title. 

The  next  allegation  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  438  ccroons,  Mosquera  k 
Co.  obtained  the  usual  custom-house  permits  for  the  landing  and  storing  of  the 
bark,  and  delivered  them  to  the  defendants,  were  much  relied  on  by  the  counsel 
for  Hitchcock  k  Reading  upon  the  argument ;  yet.  it  is  quite  certain,  for  many 
reasons,  that  the  delivery  of  these  permits  created  no  lien  upon  the  goods,  to 
which  they  related. 

First. — The  permits  were  delivered  a  week  or  longer  after  the  defendaots  had 
advanced  their  notes.  Hence,  if  they  were  a  security  at  all,  which  we  cannot 
believe,  they  were  so  for  the  antecedent  debt,  only  to  the  extent  of  any  balaoca 
then  due  to  Mosquera  k  Co. 

Second. — As  the  bark  was  immediately  sent  to  a  public  store,  such  permit 
must  have  been  a  warehouse  permit,  and  therefore  not  a  custom-house  pcrnut,  and 
a  document  of  title  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

Third. — The  delivery  of  these  permits,  gave  to  the  defendants  no  control  what- 
ever over  the  bark  ;  it  gave  to  them  neither  a  title,  nor  a  right  of  possession,  nor 
the  means  of  obtaining  poasession.  All  that  they  could  do  with  the  permits, 
was  to  deliver  them  to  the  inspector  on  board  the  vessel,  to  enable  him  to  send 
the  packages,  they  described,  to  the  designated  warehouse.  The  permits,  had 
they  chosen  not  to  deliver  them,  would,  in  their  hands,  have  been  of  do  use  or  ■ 
value  whatever.  The  only  consequence  would  have  been,  that  as  the  vessel  must 
have  been  unladen,  and  the  duties  were  unpaid,  other  permits,  for  landing  the  -^ 
bark  and  sending  the  packa^s  to  a  bonded  warehouse,  must  have  been  issued. 

Lastly. — Had  these  permits  been  documents  of  title,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  and  as  such  capable  of  being  so  pledged  as  to  create  a  lien  upon  the  ^ 
merchandise  they  described,  we  have  no  right  to  say,  that  theywerc  documenti— 
entrusted  to  the  factors,  Mosquera  k  Co.,  by  the  plaintiffs.     When  goods  are 
consigned  to  a  factor  for  sale,  the  presumption  is  that  he  is  to  pay  the  duties  as^ 
well  as  the  freight,  take  the  goods  into  his  own  possession,  and  bring  them  into- 
market,  for  sale,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  and  we  apprehend  that  this  pre- 
sumption can  only  be  repelled,  by  evidence  that  the  consignor  intended  that  th» 
goods  should,  upon  their  arrival,  be  placed  in  a  bonded  warehouse,  to  be  with* 
drawn,  for  consumption,  on  a  future  day,  or  sold,  subject  to  the  datieS)  while 
under  bonj.    There  are  no  allegations  in  the  answer  that  Mosquera  k  Co.  were 
instructed  by  the  plaintiffs  to  bond  the  goods,  upon  their  arrival,  or  that  the  pro* 
ceeding  was  warranted  by  any  previous  course  of  dealing,  between  the  parties,  or 
by  any  known  usage  of  trade,  in  relation  to  merchandise  of  the  like  description  ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  of  the  intentions  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  follow- 
ing the  doctrine  in  Phillips  vs.  Huth,  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  say,  that  tb» 
procuring  of  the  warehouse  permits,  by  Mosquera  k  Co.,  was  a  pr^^ceediug  not 
authorized  by  the  plaintiffs,  as  owners,  and  contrary  to  their  own  duty,  as  factors* 
Hence,  could  the  warehouse  permits  be  otherwise  regarded  as  documents  of  title 
within  the  statute,  they  were  procured  by  the  wrongful  act  of  the  factors,  and 
were  not  entrusted  to  them  by  the  owners. 

The  allegation,  which  follows  that  of  the  delivery  of  the  permits,  that  the  438 
eeroons  were  sent  under  the  permits  to  one  of  the  public  stores,  and  were  there 
itored,  for  the  account  and  at  the  risk  of  tke  defendants,  Hitchcock  k  Readinff 
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mud  have  ever  since  so  remained  subject  to  their  order,  cannot  be  true,  in  the 
tense  that  the  words  natarally  sug<2:est,  unless  we  suppose,  that,  in  this  instance, 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury,  to 
which  we  have  before  specially  referred,  were  wholly  disregardetl.    As  Mosquera 
h  Co.  held  the  invoice  and  bills  of  lading,  it  is  certain  that  they  made  the  necc»- 
•ary  entry  of  the  bark  at  the  custom-house,  as  importers,  and  wo  have  seen  that 
the  act  of  Congress,  the  first  warehousing  i)ill,  expressly  provides  that  ail  goods 
entered  for  warehousing  shall  be  stored  and  kept  at  the  charge  and  risk  of  the 
importer,  and  subject  at  all  times  to  his  ordei,  upon  payment  of  the  duties  and 
expenses  ;  and  by  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury,  this  constructive  possession  of 
the  importer  must  remain  unchanged,  until  the  withdrawal  entry  is  made  and  an 
•Qthority  to  withdraw  the  goods  is  given  by  the  importer,  by  an  indorsement  on  the 
eotry.  to  some  other  person.    It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  438  cerooni 
could  have  been  placed  originally,  by  any  eutry/)n  the  books  of  the  custom-house, 
to  the  account  of  the  defendants,  Hitchcock  &  Reading,  so  as  to  be,  from  that 
time,  at  their  risk  and  subject  to  their  order,  unless  we  impute  to  the  officers  of 
the  custom-house,  including  the  collector  himself,  a  gros3  violation  of  their  duties, 
as  prescribed  by  law,  and  such  an  imputation  we  have  assuredly  no  right  to 
iDake.     We  must,  therefore,  understand  the  allegation,  that  the  ceroons  in  quee- 
tion  were  stored  for  the  account,  at  the  risk  and  subject  to  the  order  of  the  de- 
fendants, a»  meaning  only,  that  such  was  the  understanding  and  agreement  of 
tiie  parties  themselves,  not  that  a  constructive  possession  was  thus  vested  in  the 
Pendants,  by  any  act  or  proceeding  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  or  by  any  entry 
Old  tlic  books  of  the  custom-house ;  and,  thus  understood,  the  allegation  is  plainly 
Unmatenal.     We  add,  that  even  had  the  allegations  beeu  true  in  the  sense,  which 
they  obviously  suggest,  and  perhaps  were  meant  to  be  understood,  they  would 
^t  have  affected  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffs,  since  their  truth  would  have  been  no 
evidence,  that  Hitchcock  &  Beading  acquired  a  constrnctivo  possession  of  the 
Q^rooDS  claimed  by  the  plaintiQs  by  the  transfer,  and  upon  the  security  of  any 
document  of  title,  mentioned  in  the  statute  and  entrusted  by  the  plaintiffs,  to 
Itf  osquera  k  Co.    The  truth  of  the  allegation,  would  have  been  evidence,  only. 
of  a  fraud,  committed  by  the  factors  upon  the  owners,  not  resulting  from  any 
Qoofidence,  which  the  owners  reposed,  and  a  constructive  possession  thus  ac(iuirod 
t)j  pledgees,  is  no  more  protected,  by  the  statute,  than  the  rules  of  the  common 
Imw. 

The  order  appealed  from  must  be  reversed,  and  an  injunction  be  granted,  ao- 
wording  to  the  prayer  of  the  complaint 

F.  B.  Cutting,  for  plaintiffs  and  appellants,  C.  O'Conor,  for  defendants  and 
CQspoodents. 
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ISB  SLOW  MAKCn  OF  RETUBXINO  PSOSPBBITT  —  THB  LOW  RATB  OP  IKTBBBST,  ITS  CAITSRS  AHD 
BPPECTS— TUe  GOVEUNMENT  LOAN— TAXING  PREIOUT  KT  EAILWAY  VOB  TRR  DKNEFIT  OP  RTATB 
0AXAL8 — HOME  VALirATIOM  OP  IMPOKTS,  C0N8IDEBE0  IN  RkPERENCB  TO  ITS  CONSTITUTIO.VALITT 
AMD  PBACnCABlLlTY— PROPOSED  CIIAKOE  OP  A  DUTY  ON  FRKIOnr  AS  PART  OP  TUB  VALUATIOH 
•OV  lUrOBTS— TUB  STOCK  MARKET— BANK  DEPALOATION— COLLECTIONS  IN  TUB  INTERIOR  -  ASSAY 
▲IIU  COIN AUE  OP  BULLION— THE  BANK  MOTEMBNT— POREIOX  IMPOBTB  AT  rillLADELrUlA — IMPOBTS 
AJID  BXPOBTS  AT  NEW  YORK— SUIPMENTS  OP  PBOOaCS— TUB  POTCTRB  OP  THE  ORAIN   FIRLOS,  ETC 

The  channels  of  trade  have  continued  to  widen  and  deepen  since  our  last  pub- 
lication, with  increasing  activity  in  nearly  all  departments  of  industry.  Of 
eonrse,  this  returning  prosperity  is  marked  with  many  individual  exceptions,  and 
there  are  isolated  cases  of  peculiar  hardship,  but  on  the  whole  the  tendency  is 
decidedly  recuperative,  and  in  most  branches  of  business  is  more  rapid  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.    It  is  true  that  many  are  impatient  at  the  continued 
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eantioD  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  and  arc  longing  for  a  speedy  return  of  thi 
headlong  career  nnd  reckless  excitement  which  preceded  the  revalston  ;  battboN 
who  have  a  sounder  judgment,  and  who  desire  only  such  prosperity  as  they  caa 
have  with  an  assurance  of  permanency,  are  pursuing  a  more  conservative  coan^ 
and  are  more  ready  to  restrain  than  to  encourage  speculation 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  in  the  present  aspect  of  commercial  aflairs  ii 
the  great  abundance  of  money.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  have  antici- 
pated this  result.  It  is  the  uaturaF effect  cf  the  blow  given  to  confidence  by  tbf 
disastrous  public  and  private  failures  which  shook  credit  to  its  very  foandatioiUL 
Capitalists  became  exceedingly  cautious,  and  would  only  lend  upon  such  condi- 
tions of  security  as  confined  the  favored  applicants  to  a  very  select  circle.  Thii 
narrowed  the  competition,  and  of  course  reduced  the  rates  of  interest.  Money  hai 
been  easily  obtained  at  an  average  below  the  legal  limits,  for  acceptable  securi- 
ties, and  has  accumulated  in  the  banks  notwithstanding  these  low  rates  of  interest 
The  treasury  notes  first  issued  by  the  United  States  Government  found  bal 
moderate  favor  with  the  public,  the  rate  of  interest  being  below  the  views  of 
capitalists.  The  second  issue,  amounting  to  five  million  dollars,  were  put  up  to 
bidders,  and  proposa!s  received  for  them  to  be  opened  on  the  loth  of  March. 
The  bids  amounted  to  about  seven  millions  at  a  very  wide  range  of  prices.  Tbt 
average  was  about  4|  per  cent  annual  interest ;  the  extremes  of  the  award  wen 
3|  and  5  per  cent.  If  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  had  fixed  definitely  the  rata 
of  interest,  forbidding  the  sale  below  par,  and  the  advertisement  had  then  invited 
proposals  for  a  premium,  it  is  the  general  impression  in  financial  circles  that  tht 
whole  might  have  been  disposed  of  at  an  annual  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  4 
per  cent. 

A  proposition  is  now  before  the  New  York  Legislature  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  tax  upon  freight  carried  through  the  State  by  railroad,  in  order  to 
force  the  carriage  to  the  canal,  or  accumulate  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  State 
works.  We  have  ever  regarded  such  a  tax  as  a  violation  of  the  plainest  princi- 
ples of  sound  political  economy.  It  is  a  species  of  special  legislation  unworthy  of 
the  age,  and  we  trust  thot  no  considerations  of  mere  expediency  or  of  temporary 
popularity  will  induce  the  Assembly  to  sanction  it  The  canal  tolls  are,  of 
course,  far  cheaper  than  the  railroad  charges  for  freight,  and  no  one  would  ehooea 
the  latter  except  for  economy  of  time  in  transportation.  There  is  certainly  no 
good  reason  for  adding  to  the  increased  cost  of  railroad  freight  a  penal  tax  to 
punish  the  forwarder  for  not  sending  his  merchandise  by  canal. 

Of  a  difierent  character,  but  scarcely  less  objectionable,  is  the  attempt  in  Gob- 
gress  to  establish  the  principle  of  "  home  valuation  "  and  a  "  duty  on  freight "  as 
a  part  of  the  existing  tariff  system.  At  present  the  duty  assessed  on  imported 
merclandise  is  at  so  much  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  its  cost  at  the  port  of  expor- 
tatif  n,  that  is,  the  port  from  which  it  is  brought  The  change  proposed  is  to 
assess  upon  the  value  at  the  port  of  entry  in  this  country  instead  of  the  foreign 
port  The  plainest  objection  to  this  is,  its  evident  unconstitutionality.  The 
fundamental  law  of  the  United  States  provides  for  a  uniformity  of  duty  in  every 
district  of  the  Union.  Not  until  a  uniform  value  can  be  given  to  mercbandiat 
in  every  market  of  the  United  States,  could  this  constitutional  provision  bt 
rendered  effective  with  a  home  valuation.    Another  objection  lies  in  tbedifficaltj 
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'iDg  effect  to  the  change.  If  a  yard  of  cloth  fairly  cost  §1  00  in  France,  il 
y  to  assess  the  duty  on  that  valuation  when  it  is  landed  at  New  York. 
f  home  valuation  be  substituted,  who  shall  fix  the  standard  ?  Suppose  it  it 
d  to  day,  and  the  cloth  costing  four  dollars,  is  worth  in  New  York,  adding 
and  charges,  six  dollars  per  yard.  The  duty  is  now  to  be  assessed  on  six 
•s  !  But  that  would  make  the  cloth  worth  six  and-a-half,  duty  paid,  and 
?xt  invoice  must  be  assessed  on  that  valuation!  Or,  take  a  season  of 
Ity,  and  suppose  one  importer  to  land  his  cloth  and  pay  a  duty  of  25  per 
JO  3-5  00  per  yard.  Another  importer  brings  out  a  large  invoice  soon  after, 
1  is  likely  to  over-stock  the  market ;  this  reduces  the  market  value  to  ^4  00, 
be  last  importer  pays  a  percentage  on  this  reduced  valuation.  He  can  then 
•sell  the  first  importer  and  make  a  profit  where  the  former  would  suffer  a 
The  matter  of  exacting  a  duty  upon  freight  as  one  of  the  '*  charges  "  to  be 
1  to  the  foreign  cost,  is  liable  to  equally  grave  objections.  It  would  create 
jrent  valuation  at  different  ports,  and  would  violate  both  the  Constitution 
•ar  treaty  stipulations  with  foreign  nations.  The  frequency  with  which  such 
ions  as  these  are  brought  forward  and  urged  in  State  and  National  Lcgiala- 
,  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  with  whom  they  have  lost,  many  years  ago, 
eccptive  charm  of  novelty. 

Dcks  have  fluctuated  during  the  month,  but  the  tendency  for  several  weeks 
the  date  of  our  last  was  decidedly  downward,  the  previous  rapid  rise  having 
ed  an  equally  positive  reaction.      We  look  for  an  ultimate  advance  in 

securities  far  above  the  highest  point  reached  since  the  crisis, 
defalcation  has  been  discovered  in  the  accounts  of  one  of  the  bookkeepers 
I  Union  Bank  of  New  York  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
(and  dollars.  The  deficiency  has  been  growing  during  a  period  of  ten  or 
Q  years,  and  was  carried  on  by  a  system  of  false  credits  forged  by  the  book- 
er (a  man  named  Brothcrson  who  had  been  in  the  bank  over  twenty  years) 
ror  of  a  customer  of  the  bank  named  Mott,  with  whom  he  was  in  collusion. 

was  arrested,  but  Brotherson  fled  when  detection  became  probable. 
Ilections  from  the  South  have  been  very  good  considering  the  season,  but 

of  the  Western  merchants  pay  up  their  obligations  to  their  seaboard 
X)T%  in  small  instalments,  and  after  much  pressure. 

far  the  larger  portion  of  the  deposits  of  gold  at  the  New  York  Assay- 
,  10  February,  consisted  of  the  loose  bullion  brought  from  Oaiifornia,  most 
t  bars  which  were  received  having  been  taken  up  directly  for  export.  We 
:  oar  usual  monthly  summary : — 

DEPOSITtl  AT  TBI  NSW  TOEK  ASSAT-OrPICB  IN   riBaDART,   1868. 

Gold.                   Silr«r.  Total. 

^   coin $7,000  00  $47,uuU  00  $54,tM»u  00 

HI   bullion 6.800  00              9,000  00  15.8«>0  00 

J  States  bullion 601,200  00             9,000  00  610,!>0U  00 


Total  deposits $61 6,000  00        $66,000  00        $680,000  00 

its  payable  in  bars $626,000  00 

lito  payable  in  coin 64,000  00 

l>.ir«  stari)p«.l 989,999  48 

nifcled  to  Uuited  States  Mint  for  coinage 8u,660  00 

e  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for  February  was  yery  small,  and  the 
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basincss,  altogether,  was  unusually  light.    We  annex  a  statement  of  the  partico- 
lars: — 

Statement  of  the  coinage  at  the  United  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  during  the 
month  of  February,  1858  : — 

GOLD  BULLION   DEPOSITED. 

Gold  from  California value  $68,769 

Ould  from  other  sources. 9,790 

Total  gold  deposiU I^*'^** 

SILVER   BULLION    DEPOSITO. 

Silver,  including  purchapes. $108,765 

Spunii^h  Hud  Mexican  fractions  of  a  dollar  received 
iu  exchange  for  new  cents.,. 11,160 

ToUl  silver  deposits. %\W\h 

COPrER. 

Cents  (0.  S.)  received  in  exchange  for  new  cents t%,^^ 

Total  deposits |194,54» 

The  coinage  executed  was  : — 

GOLD. 

Donomi nation.  No.  of  pieces.  Yalne. 

Doubie  eagles * 8,618  $72  360 

SILVER 

Half  dollars 614,000  $807,000 

Quarter  dollars. 128,000  82,000 

Total 742,000  $339,0»K) 

COPPER. 

Cents 2.400.000  $24,000 

RECAPITULATION. 

Goldcoinage 8.618  $72,860 

Silver  coina«e 742,000  889.000 

Copper  coinage 2,400,000  24,OO0 

Total 8,146,618  $435,860 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Brandt 
Mint  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  month  of  February,  1858  : — 

GOLD   DEPOSITS. 

California  gold $14,862  06 

Oold  from  other  sources 2.088  96 

Total  gold  deposited $  16,896  M 

SILVEa   DEPOSITS. 

Silver  parted  from  Califoroia  gold $6167 

Silver  from  other  sourct  s 24 1,609  1 6 

Total  silver  deposited $211,^78  81 

Total  value  of  gold  and  silver  deposits $25S,469  84 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

Double  csgles— 2,000  pieces $40,000  00 

Eagles— 2,U00  pieces.  .* 20,000  00 

SILVER   COINAGE. 

Half  dollars— 270,000  pieces $1 85.000  Oi 


tm 


Total  value  of  gold  and  silver  coinage $1 95,000 

The  bank  movement  presents  some  interesting  particulars.     At  New  York 
there  has  boeo  a  considerable  gain  in  specie,  the  total  far  exceeding  any  prcviooi 
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imaiy,  and  the  Iioe  of  loans  and  discounts  also  shows  an  important  increase. 
3  banks  woald  have  expanded  still  more  but  for  the  limited  amount  of  prime 
iness  paper  offering,  and  the  general  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  bank 
actors  to  enlarge  their  investments  in  second  class  securities.  We  annex  a 
nparative  statement  showing  the  average  of  these  institutions  since  the  opcn- 
•  of  the  year  — 

WJBKKLT    AVEBAGK    Or    TflK    N'EW    TOBK    CITT    BANKS. 

Loaiu  and 
Date.  Capitol.  didcounto.  Bpecio.        Circulation.        DepoBita^ 

1-      ^,  1863 |66,urt7,708  $tf»,7yi.757  f29.i6rt.».S8  $6,616,454  $79,84l,««S 

16 66.067,708  99,47.'J,762  80,211.266  6.849.826  81,7»O.S23 

28 66,067,708  101,172,642  80,829,161  6.886,042  82,698,848 

80 65.067,708  102,180,089  81.278,028  6.869,678  88,997,081 

b.     6 66,108,186  108,602.982  80652,947     6,878.931  86,000.488 

18 66,108,186  108,778.886  80,226,276  6.607.271  84.229.492 

20 66,108,136  103,706.784  al,4l6,«»76  6.642,618  86,773.222 

27 66,108,186  108,769,127  81.668,694  6,630,769  87.886,861 

irche 66,108,186  106,«»21,868  82,739.781  6,864,624  90,882,446 

13 66,108,186  105,298,631  82,961,076  6,765.968  90,068.48* 

Same  time  hist  year : — 

ir.  14 69.266,484     118.250,980     11,077,732     8.462,641     94,281,267 

The  Boston  banks  show  a  slight  gain  in  loans  and  discounts,  and  a  steady 
xlcratc  increase  in  specie.  We  continue  our  statement  from  the  summary  last 
Fen  : — 

Febraarf  21  March  1.  March  a  March  15. 

.piUl $31,960,000  $31,960,000  $81,960,000  $81,960,000 

Mtfw  <fe  discounU 62,089.500  61.970.800  62.251.300  62.068,74$ 

>wie 7,267,500           9,316.800  7,497,700  7,669.698 

le  from  other  banks...  6,377.900           5,626,000  6.187.000  6,011.877 

16  C(>  other  bankd. . . .  6,539.600           6  778,000  6.764,000  6,887,584 

»po«it8. 18,460.500  18,625,000  19,031.682  18,909,682 

•eolation. 6.299,000           6.170,000  6.182,400  6,291,649 

The  Philadelphia  banks  arc  ag:*in  slightly  increasing  their  loans,  and  are 
J^iDg  more  rapid  gains  in  specie  : — 

WKBKLT   AYBBAOK  OF  THE   PDILADELPLIA    BANES. 

I>«t«.  Capital  Loans  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

a.  11/68  $11,800,066  $21,S02,.S74  $8,770,701  $I,<in,088  $11,465,268 
1,  18...  11,800.066  21,068,652  4,018.295  1,046.645  11,612.765 
1.    25...  11,300,065  20,730,968  4,243,966  1,062,192  ll,647.6«.*7 

b.  1...  11,800,066  20,423.704  4,465,693  1,096,462  12,195  126 
k  8...  11,300.065  20..359,226  4  668.086  1,293,046  11.904.619 
b.  15...  11,800.065  20.071,474  4,8S8.988  1,559,218  11,889,842 
b.  22...  11,300.066  20.161,260  4.924,906  1,^86.689  12,014.606 
ir.  1...  11.800,065  20.251.066  4,903,9.36  1.808,784  11,830,582 
V^     «...  11,300,166  20,471,161  6.147,616  1.916,862  12,268,282 

The  specie  in  the  New  Orleans  banks  has  decreased,  while  the  loans  show  a 
adaal  increase  : — 

Febmarj  131  Fcbroary  20.  Febraarj  27.  March  6. 

lecie      $11,110,768  $11,065,597  $11,061,882  $10,967,226 

reuUtioD 5,100,916  6.254,181  6,624.209  6,0(»6.769 

ipwiU 14.368,836  14,640,986  14.894,714  16,201,909 

wrt  loans 14,937,307  14.890.363  16.062.068  16.832,181 

cehange 6,624,667  7,124.477  7.628.762  7.919.606 

M  dititaDt  banks. 1.283.609  1.274,084  1,327,760  1.378,846 

lag  and  short  loans...  17,731,164  17,846,701  17,940,881  18,712,78$ 
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The  condition  of  the  banks  of  Massachusetts,  March  1  st,  1858,  k  sbvvi 
the  following,  compiled  from  the  returns  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Secretu 

Capital ;  160.164,250 

Net  circulation 1 1.276,476 

Dep'ttiits. 24.720,716 

PrufitB  (»D  band 7,698.334 


Notes,  bills  of  ezcb*ge,  Ac .       $98  Jl 

Specie 8,M 

Real  estate 1,^ 


Total $108,34 

Total $103,848,776 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  quarterly  report  of  the  banks  of  Ohio, 
up  to  the  first  Monday  in  February  : — 

Independent  BrandH 

banks.  Free  banks,  banks « 

Not«>fl  and  bills  discounted $1,4():;.160  $1,262,817  ^6,8> 

8p»-cie 167,647  157,788  1.41 

United  Sutcs  and  Ohio  bonds 624.760  729,802  7 J 

Other  .resources 689.328  764,058  8,0< 


Total  resources $i,888,886       $-2,904,497  $12.01 

Aggregate  resources. 17,8- 

Capitwl  stock ?600,000          $704,000  $8.7 

Circulation 884.446             629,248  6,2i 

Dep<»^it«i «66,7»i6          1,025.188  1,9 

OUier  liabililies. 1,033.1 30             746.065  1,1 


Total  liabilities $2,833,886       $2,904,497     $22,Oi 

Aggregate  liabilities. 27,7 

The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the  operations  at  the  Philad 
Custom  Ilouse  for  the  last  mouth,  February,  in  comparison  with  the  pp 
year : — 

18i7.  1! 

Tolue  of  merchandise  in  warehou«e  Ist  of  February $1,017,829      $2,0 

Received  in  warehouse  from  foreign  ports 293.289 

RfCeived  in  warehou«e  from  other  districts 6,77 1  • 

Witlidrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption 8'>8,81I  4 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  transportation 8,676 

Witlidiawn  from  warehouse  for  export 4,006 

Value  of  merchandise  in  warehouse  lost  of  month   935,947         1,6 

Entered  for  consumption  from  foreign  ports 1,207,021  1 

Flue  merchandise  entered 351,048 

XKTTin  REOUYSD.  18i).  LSS6.  1SS7.  I 

January $337,487         $214,849         $370,122  $1 

February 280,857  64,y05  400,887  1 

$617,794         $279,764         $771,009         $S 

The  imports  at  New  York  from  foreign  ports,  during  the  month  of  Fofc 
were  smaller  than  for  any  previous  February  since  the  year  18,^0,  notwitl 
ing  the  fact  that  the  harbor  has  been  free  of  ice,  and  navigation  uucncun 
Bofore  giving  the  details,  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  totals  for  t 
few  years  : — 

FOanON  IMPOaTB  at  ITEW  TOaK  in  FKBRCAar. 

Tear.  Impwts.   Tear.  lo 


1  »47 ...  $7,409,687 

1848 9,757.900 

1819 8,564,226 

1850 8,829,821 

1851 12.054.408 

1M2 9,219,677 


l((6:i $17.4 

1854 ll.< 

1855 12,C 

1856 16,4 

1857 tM 

1858 94 
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Nothing  conld  famish  a  better  illnstration  of  the  extent  to  whic'i  the  recent 
oonvulsion  has  been  felt  than  the  above  comparative  summary  of  the  value  of  the 
imports  landed  at  the  port  during  the  month.  The  details  of  this  comparison,  as 
far  as  our  space  will  admit  them,  arc  as  follows : — 

rOEUaN  IMPORTS  AT  NSW  TOKK  IN  rEBRUART. 

18§).  18  i6.  18)7.  1858. 

Enured  for  consumption...  $8,315,268  $12,621,622  118.508.939  |5,840,25d 

Entered  fur  warehousing...  2,237,394  1,486,259  8,643.996  1 330  fViS 

Freegoodft.. 1,461,465  1.956,165  2,447,889  1,798,106 

Specie  and  bullion 67,866  72,247  1,023,718  240,069 

ToUl  imports $12,081,482     116,086,283    $25,624,492       $9,209.04$ 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse.         2.568,274        2,047,067         2,601,696        4,733.70ft 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  $10,315,449  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
moDth  of  last  year,  $6,827,240  as  compared  with  1856,  and  $2,872,439  as  com- 
pared with  1855.  The  total  receipts  of  foreign  goods  at  New  York  since  January 
1st,  are  $27,216,462  less  than  for  the  corresponding  two  months  of  1857, 
$14,299,585  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  1860,  and  $7,712,547  less  than  for 
the  same  period  of  1855  : — 

rOEBlGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORE   FOR  TWO  MONTHS  FROM  JANUARY.  IST. 

1855.  1856.  1847,      '     185^. 

Rnteredfor  consumption..  $16,686,527  $26,078,260  $38,808,978  $10,0I(),27t 

Entered  for  warehousing.. .  5.492.048  8,111,518  5,518,262  8,24(i,071 

Free    goods 2,692,096  8,297,963  8,298,762  8,614.787 

Specie  and  bullion.... 167,689  126,611  1,910,227  649,631 

ToUlimports $25,027,309     $81,614,847    $44,631,224     $17,814,768 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse        4,621,206        4,892.675        6,175.461         9,238.297 

We  have  also  compiled,  as  a  matter  of  some  interest,  a  comparative  table  of 
the  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York  since  the  coramcucement  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  total  of  the  first  fix  mouths  showed  a  relative  gain  ;  for  the  eight  months 
tiie  total  is  $22,782,500  less  than  for  the  corresponding  eight  mouths  of  the  pre« 
▼ious  year,  bat  $5,476,308  more  than  for  the  eight  months  ending  Februar\  28t 
1856.  and  $15,418,058  more  than  for  the  eight  months  ending  February  28, 
1855  :— 

ffORKION   IMPORTS     AT    NEW    TORE,  FOR   FIOHT  MONTHS  OF  TOB    FISCAL  TEAR   SNDIN« 

FEBRUAUT    28. 

1855.  18^6.  1857.  IS58. 

tKx  months $86,568,097     $89,912,809     $105,254,740     $109,688,702 

January 12.946,827       15,578,004         19,<>06.782  8,I05.71» 

February .-. .       12,081,482       16.036.2 83         26,524,492  9,209.041 

T6tal  for  eiglit  months  .  $111,585,406  $121, 5^7, 1 66    $149,786,964    $127,008,464 

The  revenue  received  at  the  port  has,  of  course,  fallen  off  in  as  great  a  ratio  aa 
the  imports,  but  the  month  now  undor  review  will  have  no  fellow  in  respect  to 
the  greatness  of  the  difference,  during  the  whole  of  the  year  : — 

DITTIES  REORIVED  AT  NEW  TORK  FOR  EIOnT  MONTOS  ENDING  WITH  FEBBVART. 

1855.      1856.       1857.      I85S. 

Six  months $18,368,927  32  $20,087,362  28  $22,978,124  43  $16,345,663  57 

January 2,660,038  32       8,683,654  85       4,687.878  43       1,641.474  5» 

February 2,665,164  94       8,676.919  14       5,117,249  85       2,063,784  86 

Total  eight  months  $28,584,130  68  $27,847,986)7  $82,682,762  71  $20,050,818  03 
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An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  imports  for  tbe  month  have  consisted  of 
dry  goods,  although  the  amount  is  small  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
total  for  the  four  weeks  ending  February  27,  is  36,948,409  less  than  for  tbe€<x^ 
responding  period  of  last  year,  (a  decline  of  more  than  one-half,)  $1,856:402  ka 
than  for  February,  1856,  and  3339,560  less  than  for  February,  1855.  This  de- 
crease extends  to  every  description  of  goods,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  classifioir 
tion  annexed  : — 

IMPORTS  or  rOEKIGN   DRY  GOODS   AT  MW   TORK   FOR  TBI  MONTB   OF  FSBEUAET, 

ENTERED   FOE  OONBUHrTION. 

mi.  Ib66.  18S7.  1»8. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,268,9A2  $1,420,779  |2,8f«2,658  $1,04MIO 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,037,896  1,6V9.871  8,457,678  1,128,149 

Manufactures  t>f  silk 1,648.411  2,491,861  8.402,221  1,686,268 

Manufactures  of  flax 409.252  850,868  1,146,547  858.y60 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 450,164  582,088  947,116  852»9IS 

Total $4,804,685      $7,044,407    $11,816,214      $4,519,819 

WITHDRAWN    FROM    WAREHOUSE. 

ISSi.  18^6.  I8i7.  18i8. 

Manufactures  of  wool $a<'6,481  $180,806  $214,088  $497,548 

Manufacture  of  ciitton 507.888  428,496  598,144  865.250 

Manufactures  of  t<ilk 458,830  270,421  269,274  72:.697 

Manufactures  of  flax 206,*206  288,105  185,897  898,729 

Miscellaneous  dry  gooda 188,888  59,195  70,826  227,987 

Total..    $1,612,792     $1,176,528      $1,888,179      $2,707,151 

Add  entered  for  consumption.         5,804,685       7.044,407      11,816,214        4,619,819 

Total  thrown  on  market. .      $6,417,478     $8,220,980  $12,654,898     $7,226,471 

■  ENTERED  FOR  WAREDOUSIXG. 

]8S^.  1866.  18i7.  MK. 

Manufactures  of  wool $201,365  $62,002  $289,577  $215,081 

Manufactures  of  cotton 297,111  113,484  890,076  492,804 

Manufactures  of  silk 484,912  188,186  294,126  127,822 

Manufactures  of  flax. 160,334  47,221  199,050  126,891 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods....  89,856  14,414  67,568  76,881 

Total $1,093,077         $870,197      $1,190,897      $1,088,888 

Add  entered  for  consumption        4,804,685        7,044,407      11,316,214        4,619,819 

Total  entered  at  the  port       5,897,762      $7,414,604   $12,506,611      $5,658,201 

Compared  with  the  receipts  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the  im- 
ports since  January  1st,  show  a  still  greater  decline.  The  total  of  dry  goods  boded 
at  the  port  for  two  months  is  $14,468,741  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  1857, 
99,677,029  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  1856,  and  $3,103,809  leas  than  for 
the  same  period  of  1855  : — 

IMPORTS  OF  rOREIQM  DRT  OOODS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  EIGHT  WEBEI  FEOM  JAM.  Itt. 

ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

18i§.  18S6.  1897.  18(8. 

Manufactures  of  wool $2,248,884  $8,598,1 1 1  $4,289,768  $1 ,879,168 

Manufactures  of  cotton 2,020,977  4,224,822  5,578,847  1,611,770 

Manufactures  of  silk 2,661,082  5.586.969  7.171,817  2,169.848 

Manufactures  of  flax 998,748  1,668,927  1,861.046  548,888 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. .. .  922,939  1,801,471  1,796,912  618,628 

Total $8,847,575    $16,825,800   $20,698,890      $6,118,US 
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wrrnoEAWN  from  waekhousb. 

18SS.  18§6.  18§7.  18t8. 

ufacturesof  wool $4V4,804  $366,594  f  896,452  $911,566 

anufactures  of  cotton 772,918  885,101  1,188,788  1,469,879 

anufacturesorBilk 728,267  558,298  592,186  1,8^9,066 

Miu  fact  urea  of  flax 802,124  86(3,897  885,890  719.198 

uiceUaneous  dry  goods 215,407  109,909  158,680  889,618 

Total  withdrawn $2,518,520      $2,281,794     $2,611,986     $4,819,815 

dd  eotered  for  consumptioD.       8,847,675      16,.S26,8C0    20.698,890        6,116,24i 

Total  thrown  upon  mark't    $11,861,095    $18,567,094  $28,810,876   $10,985,567 

INTKKED  FOa  WARXBOU8IKO. 

ADufactures  of  wool $508,681  $844,086  $880,962  $480,897 

lADutactures  of  cotton 765,046  681,562  774,188  916,576 

buiufiCturesofBilk. 798,764  428,032  567,918  558,266 

buiafactures  of  flax. 888,205  288,879  841,998  241,586 

UacvUaneons  dry  goods 244,894  84,016  129.691  165.829 

Total $2,680,580     $1,776,076      $2,184,697      $2  808,104 

jdd  eotered  for  consumption..         8.847,575      16,826,300      20,698,890        6,116.242 

Total  entered  at  port $11,528,165   $18,101,375  $22,B98,087      $8,424,846 

The  imports  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  from  the  commcDcemcnt  of  the  last 

Bical  year  (July  Ist,)  to  February  27,  are  $53,171,763,  against  $69,775,463  for 

lie  same  period  of  t)ie  previoas  year,  and  $57,529,548  for  the  eight  months  end- 

mg  with  the  same  date  in  1856.     We  do  not  expect  as  great  a  decline  in  the 

•otals  for  the  month  of  March. 

Tarniog  now  to  the  exports,  we  find  no  sach  comparative  difference  as  has 

MOO  shown  in  the  imports ;  the  total,  including  specie,  is  larger  than  for  the 

■one  months  of  any  previous  year  ;  and,  exlusive  of  specie,  it  is  only  $1,765,209 

mm  than  for  February,  1857,  $1,432,632  less  than  for  February,  1856.  and 

B391f514  less  than  for  February,  1855  : — 

jDcroETS  raoM  niw  tork  to  roasiON  ports  is  thb  monto  op  rsBauART. 

mi,  mL  i8i7.  18S8. 

Domestic  produce. $3,154,264  $5,108,990  $5,899,202  $3,709,870 

V^eign  merchandise  (free) 81 2,226  68.275  176.706  1 86,862 

Voreii^n  merchandise  (dutiable)..  598,601  148,944  868.878  826,845 

Specie  and  bulUon 2,123,708  1,204,843  1,881.726  8,746,920 

ToUl  exports. $6,688,789    $6,810,652       $7,770,512    $7,920,497 

Total  exclusive  of  specie...       4,566,091       5.606,209         5,988.786      4,178.677 

The  total  exports  (exclusive  of  specie)  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  for 
ihe  first  two  montl^  of  the  year,  have  been  $1,959,640  less  than  for  the  same 
time  last  year,  $2,254,123  less  than  for  tVc  same  period  of  1856,  and  $1,597,292 
\m  than  for  the  same  period  of  1855 : — 

BXPoaiB  raoM  xiw  xoax  to  roasioN  ports  for  two  months  from  jam.  1. 

]8^;i.  18)6.  18S7.  I8i8. 

Domestic  produce $8,151,061  $10,666,676  $9,943,044  $7,918,176 

f^elgn  merchandise  (free) . . .  1.270.817  94.580  827.626  827.987 

VereigD  merchandise  (dutiable)  1.089,240  866,188  652,286  617,168 

Specie  and  bullion. 2,280,106  1,809,177  8.189,672  8,492,581 

Total  exports $12,740,714     $12,426,616  $18,962,628  $17,855,847 

Total,  exclusive  of  specif.     10,460,608       11,117.489     10,822,966      8,868.816 

Compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  total  exports  of  produce  and  mcr- 
Aaodise  from  New  Tork  to  foreign  ports  during  eight  months,  show  a  decline 
of  910,853,700 ;  there  is  also  a  decrease  of  $7,467,411  as  compared  with  the 
e^t  months  ending  February  23, 1856,  but  an  increase  of  $4,212,402  as  com- 
fved  with  the  correspondiog  total  io  1855  : — 
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SXPOKTS,  BXCLCSIVB  OP  8FKCIE,  FROM  NF.W  YORK  TO   FOREIOIT  PORTS   FOR  HGBT  MOITM 

ENDING    WITH   FEBROAET. 

185i  18^6.  18§7.  18a. 

8ix  months. 128,892,747     139.915.729     |43,6«6.60l     $84,702,441 

January 5,895,517         6.611.230         4.884.170        4.689,751 

February    4,665,091         5,606,209         5,939.786         4.178,577 


Total  eight  months $39,853,355     $51,033,168     $54.4 19,45*7     $48,568,767 

The  imports  during  the  next  few  months  will  not  show  the  same  comparatiti 
decline  as  noted  in  February,  but  can  hardly  reach  the  corresponding  total  of 
last  year.  The  exports  of  March  must  fall  behind  last  year's  total,  as  that  wis 
auusually  large,  but  after  that  we  may  look  for  more  equal  shipments. 

The  shipments  of  prodQce  are  not  lari^e  at  present,  but,  as  already  stated,  wl 
look  for  an  active  business  upon  the  opening  of  navigation.  The  following  win 
•how  the  comparative  exports  of  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce  sioci 
the  opening  of  the  year  : — 


18S7. 

2.862 

525 

31.542 


Asbee — pot^,  bbls..  • 
pearls 

Beeswax,  lbs.  ..... 

Breadstuff •* — 

Wheat  flour. bbls. 

Rye  flour 

Corn  meal 

Grain  —wheat,  bush . 

Rye 87,918 

Com. 809,672 

Candles,  mold,  boxes       1 1,984 
ppeno 

Coal,  tons 

Cotton,  bales 

Hops : 

Naval  stores — 
Turpentine,  bbls. .        15,783 
Spts.  turpentine..  8,686 

Rosiii 46,142 


287,169 
1,228 
9,322 

596,680 


1,420 

1,526 

49,!i45 

589 


18R 

2.187 

377 

47,663 

283,716 

1,178 

13,196 

264,306 

570,742 

15,591 

8,4(K) 

4,095 

25,912 

815 

14.540 

8.676 

50,234 


18S7.  m 

Tar 788  1.4W 

Pitch 460  495 

Oils— whale,  galls . .          «.l  84  27.«» 

sperm 69,164  1H7.W5 

lard 8.976  8.618 

linseed 2,815  U^M 

Provisions — 

Pork,  bbls 1 1.832  ««,884 

Beef. 6.086  20,541 

Cut  meats,  lbs 10,826,112  6.v!28.784 

Butter 118.046  258.501 

Cheese 297,612  87«.0§4 

Lard 6,222.896  S.438,184 

Rice,  tcs. 8,284  7.280 

Tallow,  lbs.. 775.284  100,991 

Tobacco— crude.pkg          4.552  18.054 

manuf.,lb8.     594.816  926.79f 

Whalebone,  Iba. 216,500  462,00i 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  while  the  exports  of  wheat  floor  wg§ 
about  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  date  of  kst  year,  the  shipments  of  wheal 
thow  a  marked  decline.  There  is  no  demand  for  rye  abroad  this  year,  bat  last 
year,  large  shipments  were  made  to  the  continental  States  of  Europe  where  tht 
crops  had  failed  or  were  greatly  injured.  It  is  in  this  question  of  the  grain 
crops  that  the  future  of  the  railroads  in  this  country  is  so  completely  iurolved. 
The  grain  fields  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  given  out.  The  Geneeee  wheat, 
formerly  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  now  of  but  little  account  The  plump  whita 
kernels,  from  which  the  best  families  of  New  York  and  New  England  had  their 
bread,  can  no  longer  be  obtained  in  the  Genesee  valley.  Even  in  Michigan  aod 
Eastern  Ohio  the  wheat  has  been  more  or  less  shriveled  during  the  last  year  or 
two,  although  there  is  still  hope  that  this  deterioration  may  be  rwovered.  Br- 
this  as  it  may,  the  bulk  of  grain  and  flour  for  export  must  come  from  the  great 
Western  valleys,  and  although  much  of  it  will  be  conveyed  in  part,  or  the  whoi» 
of  the  journey  by  water,  yet  much  must  come  by  railway,  and  nearly  all  the  im- 
mense business  connected  with  the  raising  and  forwarding  must  pay  a  toll  to  thcp 
iron  tracks  that  bind  the  two  sections  of  the  country  together.  Those  who  hav9' 
patience  to  wait  for  that  day  will  find  the  investments,  now  so  much  SQCcrod  at» 
•—..^^  t^a  most  profitable  in  ti>o  wo»»M. 
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FIVANCIiL  ACCOUNTS  OF  THB  STATES  OF  THE  UHIOff. 

■▲IHB,    MASSACHUSETTS,   PENNSTLTAKIA,   SOUTH   CAROLINA,   OEORQIA,   TEXAS,   TEN- 
NESSEE,   MICHIGAN. 

In  coDtiDaation  of  oar  former  articles  on  the  *'  Finances  and  Debts  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,"  we  now  present  onr  compilation  of  the  financial  accounts 
dC  eight  States,  made  up  for  their  last  fiscal  years,  respectively.  In  snbscqaeni 
Dombers  we  shall  continue  the  scries.  In  May,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  pp.  531-547,) 
we  published  similar  statements  of  seventeen  States,  with  lists  of  references  to 
oar  previous  articles  concerning  their  finances,  etc.  That  resume  embraced  five 
of  the  States  included  in  the  present  article,  viz. : — Maine,  Massachusetts,  Fenn- 
Bjlyania.  South  Carolina,  and  Michigan.  To  the  three  now,  and  not  then,  given, 
<3eorgia,  Texas,  and  Tennessee,  we  have  appended  corresponding  references  to 
■brmer  volumes  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 

MAINE. 

In  joint  convention  of  the  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  January  8th, 

1858,  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill  was  inaugurated  Governor  of  the  State  for  the 

^current  political  year.    In  his  address  he  urged  the  necessity  of  rigid  economy 

"Ib  every  department  of  expenditure,  suggesting  especially  that  I^egislative  expen- 

•m»  ought  to  be  greatly  diminished,  and  that  it  was  worthy  of  consideration 

whether  the  costs  of  criminal  prosecutions  (which  are  an  annual  drain  upon  the 

treasury  of  between  $35,000  and  $40,000).  might  not  properly  be  defrayed  by 

the  several  counties  in  which  they  originated.    He  said  that  an  increase  of  State 

tax  upon  the  present  valuation  would  not  seem  to  be  desirable  or  equitable. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  : — 

Balance  of  cash  in  the  treasury,  January  Ist,  1867 1146,277  41 

Receipts  from  January  let,  1867,  to  December  31st,  1867,  inclusive. .         868,847  49 

$605,124  90 

Kspenditares  from  Jan.  let,  1857,  to  Dec.  Slst,  1857,  inclusive 466,701  60 

Bilanee  in  Uie  treasury,  December  81st,  1867 48,428  80 

$606,124  90 

Of  the  sums  paid,  $68,077  25  are  for  claims  due  prior  to  1857.  The  receipts 
of  the  Land-office  this  year  are  only  $54,251  89.  The  funded  debt  of  the  State 
il  9699,600 ;  trust  funds  $326,699  97  ;  and  $97,877  65  of  debts  now  due.  The 
•Itimated  receipts  for  the  coming  year  may  be  set  down,  including  cash  on  hand. 
It  8370,055  36,  and  the  expenditures  will  reach  $432,952  82.  This  estimate 
ahows  a  deficiency  of  $62,897  46,  which  the  Legislature  will  be  called  upon  to 
proTide  for.  The  constitution  opposes  a  barrier  to  a  loan  to  meet  this  deficien- 
cy, and  the  Treasurer  disapproves  of  an  increase  of  the  State  tax  to  meet  it 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  State  Auditor,  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1857, 
rafsn  to  the  suggestions  in  his  previous  annual  report,  and  again  remarks  that 
Hfifonn  must  commence  with  the  Legislature,  and  that  without  the  example  of 
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the  two  branches  no  well-founded  expectation  of  retrenchment  can  be  entertwD- 
ed.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  1857  were  $4,694,084  92, 
of  which  the  sum  of  $1,484,046  23  is  placed  under  the  head  of  ordinary  reTemie. 
Of  this  last  named  amount,  the  principal  items  were  State  tax,  $736,041 36, 
(being  almost  half  the  total ;)  bank  tax,  $690,852  83,  (or  almost  one-third  the 
total ;)  income  Western  Raiboad  stock  and  fund,  $56,637  07  ;  and  Wertera 
Railroad  dividends,  $56,448. 

The  expenditures  during  the  year  were  $4,728,732,  of  which  the  "ordinary" 
expenditures  amounted  to  $1,359,637  06.  The  following  table  shows  the  reveiuii 
and  expenditure  for  1856  and  1857,  with  the  Auditor's  estimate  for  1858  ^o 

I8S6.  18§7.  i8i8. 

Ordinary  revenue $1,S28,806  79      $1,484,146  28  $988,847  61 

Ordlnarj  paymenta.  ^ 

Legislative  and  executive. 616,786  18  601,614  89  807,80000 

Charitable 299.669  74  296,662  68  278,726  00 

Scientific  and  educational 18,620  16  24,886  fS  17,400  00 

MiliUry 76.147  84  76,980  21  78.60000 

Reformatory  and  correctional 193,577  48  196,267  88  184,200  00 

Interest. 162.222  19  167,162  41  90,10000 

Public  buildings 80,198  66  81,649  88            

Sundry  accounts 84  81  184  18           

Reform  school  scrip. 26,000  00           


11,886,096  46       $1,869,687  06       $948,82500 

Deficit 6,290  66  9,977  81 

Surplus 124,409  17  

The  unfunded  State  debt,  January  1st,  1858,  was  $306,500.  The  inter«rt  oi 
State  scrip  due  and  uncalled  for,  was  $3,780.  The  funded  State  debt  wn 
$1,314,000,  of  which  $1,098,000  had  been  provided  for.  Total  debts  and  litbiB- 
ties  for  railroads,  $6,580,010  56.  The  property  of  the  State,  except  fand»-the 
increase  of  which  is  specifically  appropriated— was  $4,645,190  32 ;  indodiBg 
these  and  other  funds,  etc.,  $11,396,770  69. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  report  of  Henry  S.  Magraw,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  for  ^ 
year  ending  November  30th,  1857,  shows  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  (in- 
cluding temporary  debt)  was  reduced  by  the  amount  of  $820,097  55  dorioig  ^ 
year,  and  that  at  its  close  the  whole  public  debt  was  as  follows  : — 

Funded  debt  XTnAiiided  debt. 

6  per  cent  loans. $446,180  00 

6        •*          •*     88,778,212  62 

4i      «           "     888,200  00 

4        "          «     100,000  00 


Relief  notes  in  circulation.  1146^^81 00 

Interest    )  Outstanding  28,478  8! 

certificates. )    unclaimed.  4^  ^ 

Domestic  credits 80S  80 


ToUl 189,706,692  62  $176,148  70 

Aggregate  of  both  items,  $39,881,738  22.  No  recourse  to  a  temporary  loio 
would  be  required.  A  change  in  the  law  creating  the  sinking  fund  is  reooB' 
mended.  It  appears  the  revenue  applied  to  it  does  not  leave  enough  in  H^ 
treasury  for  ordinary  purposes.  There  is  another  recommendation  about  preft^ 
ence  to  be  given  in  the  payment  of  the  debt  created  under  the  Sinking  Food 
Law ;  the  balance  of  6  per  cent  loan  and  bank  charter  loans,  the  last  of  whick 
were  made  payable  on  a  certain  day  and  not  after  a  certain  day.  as  is  usually  ti^ 
eaae,  and  therefore  are  now  over  due.    Also,  for  a  change  in  the  law  to  faeflitits 
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the  coHeetioiiB  of  taxes  IlimI  license  money.    A  free  license  law  is  recommended 
•1  a  reveDoe  raeasare,  at  least  for  tlie  cities,  to  be  well  guarded  by  penalties. 
Under  the  present  license  law  it  is  alleg^  that  there  arc  in  the  cities  three  un- 
licensed boases  to  one  licensed. 
The  operations  of  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year,  1857,  were — 

BalaDce  (ayAilable)  io  treasury,  November  80th,  1866 $1,244,795  49 

Beceipts  from  November  SOtb,  1806,  to  November  8Uth,  1857. .....        4,690,587  84 

Total  resources  for  the  year. |5,9S5,888  26 

Bzpendituree  from  November  80th,  1856,  to  November  80th,  1857..         5,407,276  79 

Balance  (available)  in  treasury,  November  80th,  1 857 1528,106  47 

The  treasury  also  has  on  hand  the  amount  of  $41,032,  being  depreciated  funds, 

ooavailable,  and  this  is  included  by  the  Auditor  on  both  sides  of  his  account. 

The  principal  items  among  the  receipts  for  the  year  were — tax  on  real  and  peiu 

sooal  esUte,  $1,554.667  34;  canal  and  railroad  tolls,  $1,308,.')98  62;  tax  oo 

corporation  stocks.  $310,240  93  ;  tax  on  bank  dividends,  $245/242  03  ;  tax  on 

loans,  $204,756  05  ;  tax  on  tonnage,  $204,564  11  ;  tavern  licenses,  $180,809  87 ; 

retailers' Iicen8e8.$169,061  20  ;  collateral  inheritance  tax, $139,606  19,  etc.    Ths 

principal  expenditures  for  the  year  were — interest  on  loans,  $2,035,809  94 ; 

pablic   improvements,  $1,312,705  67 ;    commissioners    of   the   sinking    fund, 

9713,952   64;    expenses    of    government,    $423,448  39;    common    scHools, 

122,608  24 ;  loans,  $104,565  S4,  etc 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  first  annual  message  of  Gov.  Allston,  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  Legislar 
of  that  State,  November  23d,  1857,  was  principally  devoted  to  State  affairs, 
dionceming  the  finances,  be  remarked  that  "  the  financial  condition  of  the  State 
£a  sonnd,  though  at  the  moment  somewhat  embarrassed.  Without  including  the 
^orpins  revenue,  $1,051,422  09,  which  is  held  on  deposit,  the  debt  of  the  Stata 
^monnts  to  $3,058,681  50,  drawing  interest  at  a  rate  of  from  3  to  6  per  cent 
TTbe  taxes  retomed  for  the  last  fiscal  year  are  $493,144  55.  The  ordinary  an- 
nual expenses  do  not  exceed  $350,000,  but  the  payments  out  of  .the  treasury  the 
"ptat  year  £ur  exceed  that  sum.'' 

The  Comptroller-Gleneral,  J.  D.  Ashxork,  in  his  report  stated  that  there  was 
«  decrease  in  the  taxes  of  the  upper  division  in  1857,  as  compared  with  1856,  Of 
f23,527  63,  and  in  the  lower  division  of  $43,498  33— the  aggregate  decreaae 
Ving  $67,029  06,  being  accounted  for  from  the  rate  of  taxes  on  several  classes 
of  property  being  reduced,  particularly  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise.    That 
tbe  diTidends  received  by  the  State  upon  the  railroad  stocks  which  she  owns,  and 
wldch  cost  her  $1,942,300,  amounted  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  $7,785  only. 
He  considers  railroad  stocks  as  part  of  the  finances  of  the  State,  and  comments 
■pen  the  fkct  that  the  railroads  are  not  laying  aside  a  fund  to  meet  their  indebt- 
edness.   The  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  has  had  $600,000  of  the  million  subscribed 
by  the  State.    The  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  the  new  State  capitol  are 
•958,803  54. 

QEORQIA. 

The  receipts  of  the  (Georgia  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  20th 
October,  1857,  reached  $949,646  06,  and  the  disbursements  for  the  same  time 
$511,789  90.    Of  the  balance  of  $437,826  16,  the  sum  of  $325,564,  consisting  of 


• 
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bank  stock,  is  uoavailable.  The  message  of  Gov.  Hbrschil  V.  Jobhsor,  of 
November  5, 1857,  stated  that  the  balooce  in  the  Treasury  actually  available  st 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  was  $53,717  66.  All  th^  liabilities  of  the  State  hai 
been  promptly  met.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  public  debt  was 
$2,632,722  22.  The  bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  December,  1846,  to  extend  tiit 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  (in  amount,  $125,000  00,)  had  all  been  r^ 
deemed— $106,000  00,  since  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly — by  fundi 
remitted  to  the  Treasury  by  the  road,  under  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  12th 
of  January,  1852.  The  Governor  suggested  the  importance  of  reinstating  the 
sinking  fund  of  $75,000,  as  provided  for  by  the  act  of  February  11th,  1851,  to 
be  set  apart  annually  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt.  Amendments  to  the 
tax  laws  were  recommended.  The  receipts  of  the  treasury  from  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad  and  State  Road  have  been — in  1854,  $50,000  ;  in  1855, 
$100,000;  in  1856,  $43,500  ;  in  1857,  $100,000,  and  the  Governor  considered 
that  henceforth,  under  proper  management,  it  will  pay  to  the  State  $350,000 
annually.  The  amounts  paid  for  interest  on  the  bonds  of  this  road  have  been— 
in  1864,  $11,906  90  ;  1855,  $15,636  30;  1856,  $9,145  00  ;  1857,  $7,265  65. 
Gross  earnings  for  four  years  from  September  30, 1863,  to  September  30, 1857, 
$3,052,260  82  ;  working  expenses  for  same  period,  $1,329,411  51 ;  oet  earningi 
do.,  $1,722,849  31. 

[Notices  of  the  finances  and  debt  of  Georgia,  at  former  periods,  have  bcei 
presented  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  as  follows : — Vol.  xiv.,  p.  180 ;  voL 
xxi.,  p.  454 ;  vol.  xxii.,  p.  96  ;  vol.  xxvi..  p.  89 ;  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  102 ;  vol.  xxxvi., 
p.  532.] 

TEXAS. 

According  to  the  annual  message  of  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature  of  Texa% 
which  assembled  at  Austin,  November  2,  1867,  the  assessed  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  State  was,  in  1856,  $161,194,479;  upon  which  there  was  an  ad 
xalarem  tax  of  fifteen  cents  on  the  $100,  as  the  product  was  $242,996  88.  In 
1857,  the  assessment  was  $183,594,206,  and  the  product  $276,901  54.  This, 
with  the  poll-tax  and  the  revenue  from  taxes  on  merchandise  and  occupationa,  ii 
sufficient  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  State,  including  appropriatiou 
for  the  asylums  and  the  penitentiary.  There  is  in  the  treasury,  alter  paymeat  of 
ail  appropriations,  a  cash  surplus  of  about  $760,000.  Although  an  increase  of 
expenditure  is  anticipated  for  the  next  two  years,  the  Governor  proposes  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  taxation,  and  supply  the  deficiency  out  of  the  surplus  in  the 
treasury  for  two  years,  anticipating  that  the  increase  of  the  value  of  taxable 
property  will,  after  that  time,  raise  the  revenue  to  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  sap- 
port  of  government.  He  recommends  that  the  State  should,  out  of  the  surplus  of 
last  Texas-debt-fund,  returned  to  Texas  by  the  United  States,  pay  to  old  creditors  of 
Texas  the  difference  between  the  amount  which  they  received  under  the  act  of  Con. 
gress  and  that  at  which  their  debts  were  rated  and  classified  at  the  Texas  trea- 
sury. He  regrets  that  the  aid  already  given  is  not  more  effective  in  helping 
forward  the  railroad  enterprises  of  the  State.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  b«y  iron, 
and  by  creating  a  first  mortgage  obstruct  the  negotiations  of  other  loans.  Thb 
aid  consists  in  the  loan  to  railroad  companies  of  the  school  fund  of  the  State,  in 
sums  of  $6,000  per  mile,  on  certain  conditions.  The  school  fund  consists  mainly 
of  United  States  indemnity  bonds  to  Texas,  issued  under  the  boundary  law  of  1850 
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o  loam  have  been  made  from  this  fund — both  to  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
3way,  one  in  April,  and  one  in  October,  1857,  and  altogether  amounting  to 
tO.OOO.  The  principal  of  the  school  fund  has  increased  to  82,209,000,  and  under 
^xteosion  of  the  existing  provisions  in  regard  to  land  sales  to  all  the  lands  of 
»  State,  is£expected  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  a  year. 
iPrevious  notices  of  the  finances  and  debt  of  Texas  are  contained  in  the 
erchants*  Magazine,  viz.:— Vol.  xxii ,  p.  445 ;  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  110 ;  vol.  xxxvi.» 
>.  344,  632.] 

TENNESSEE. 

Qovemor  Andrew  Johnson's  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  Octo- 
sr  6,  1857,  exhibited  the  items  then  composing  the  State  debt  and  liabilities. 
o  his  statement  of  the  several  amounts  and  the  rate  of  interest  thereon,  we  have 
Ided  (from  an  other  source,  which  we  believe  is  authentic,)  the  periods  at  which 
*e«e  fail  due  :— 

ACTUAL  INDIBTEDNI88. 

tt«nial  improvement  bonds,  intereat  at  5}  per  cent.. . .  $227,416  66  due        1862 

»^«malimprovemeot  bond*,         '  **         5        "        ....  1,824,440  00"     1868  '79 

»«Hi  Bank  boode,                          «          6        "        ....  250,000  00"           1863 

"•WofTeoneeeee,                           «          6        «        ....  1,000.000  00  "           1868 

•^  capital  bonds,                          "         6        "        ....  841,000  00-           1880 

''^chase  of  Hermitage,                   ••         t        *^        ....  48,000  00  *"           .... 

Total 14.190,866  66 

LIABILITIES  FOR  BONDS  INDOBSBD   AND   LOANED. 

^onde  indorsed  for  railroads  $2,660,000 

^oods  loaned  to  raihroads 6,039,000 

Total  liabilities  for  railroads  to  October,  1 867 $8,689,000 

^nds  loaned  to  Turnpike  Ctimpanies* • 57,000 

^nds  loaned  to  Agriculture  Bureau 80,000 

Totol  of  all  liabilities. $8,676,000 

^^Vliich,  added  to  the  actual  debt,  makes  the  total  sum — for  which  public  faith 
t  been  pledged  to  October^  1857— of  312,866,856  66.  Governor  Johnson 
'^lier  stated  that, "  if  all  the  internal  improvement  companies  apply  for  the 
^  of  the  State,  which  they  have  been  authorized  to  do  by  the  various  acta  of 
'^embly.  which  have  been  passed  to  encourage  works  of  internal  improvement, 
^ill  swell  the  State  debt  and  liabilities  up  to  not  less  than  twenty  million 
U^ra." 
^he  stock  owned  by  the  State  is  as  follows  : — 

^k  stock original  cost  $1,660,000     value  October,  1867    $1,660,000 

^Iroad  stock **  650,000  **  **  800,000 

ttnpike  etoek  . . . .  "  992,7 16f  **  **  294,827 

Total $8,S92,716f  $2,244,827 

The  tampike  companies  pay  six  per  cent  on  the  estimated  value.  If  the 
bore  total  estimated  present  value  should  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
tetoal  iDdebtedness  of  the  State,  it  will  reduce  that  debt  to  Sl.047,079  66.  On 
ik  subject,  Governor  Johnson  considers  "  that  it  would  be  sound  policy  and 

*Wc  are  lofonned  that  the  State  bonds  lent  to  railways  oonstltnte  what  are  known  as  the  ro- 
Iriar  Tennessee  ;5tate  Sixes,  dae  in  1890-95,  oonpon  stock,  the  half /early  interest  Janoary  1  and 
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economy  to  dispose  of  all  the  stock  owned  by  tlie  State  in  banks  and  interDal 
improvement  companies,  or  otherwise,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  on  adTantageoos 
terms,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt ;  and  for  the  Sute, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  to  become  entirely  disconnected  with  all  corporationi 
.whatever,  either  as  partner  or  stockholder.  The  six  per  cent  which  would  be 
saved  upon  the  bonds  would  amount  to  more  than  all  the  dividends  which  would 
^  paid  upon  the  stock  so  long  as  it  might  be  owned  by  the  State." 

Statement  of  the  operations  of  the  treasury  for  two  years : — Balance  in  treas- 
ury October  1,  1855,  851,343  17;  total  receipts  «1,451,175  87;  total  ex- 
penditures, 31,602,519  04,  (showing  as  excess  of  expenditures,  $51,34317  ;) 
balance  October  1, 1857,  836,490  06. 

[The  finances  and  debt  of  Tennessee  have  been  noticed  in  the  Merchants^  MtM^- 
axinet  ia  vol.  i.,  p.  178 ;  vol.  xviiL,  p.  205 ;  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  89  :  vol.  xxxL»  'p. 
426 ;  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  210 :  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  532  ;  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  499.] 

MICHIOAN. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  of  Michigan,  S.  M.  Holmes,  pre- 
sents statistics  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  three  fiscal  years,  1865— *  £7, 
each  ending  November  30,  which  we  have  recompiled  as  follows : — 

18tS.  18S6.  18)7. 

Balance  at  commeDcemeot  of  year        $658,004  08        $516,628  IS        $888,01  S  77 
Receipts  during  year. 688,896  98  611,271  70  460.6SS8J 

Total $1,141,401  01      $1,027,894  83         $888,669  6i 

Disbursements  during  year 624,777  88  689.879  06  679.979  19 

Balance  at  end  of  year  . . .        $516,628  18         $888,016  77        $158,69041 

It  thus  appears  that  during  these  years — 

The  reductioD  of  surplus  funds  was  $86,880  96        $128,607  86         $229,825  U 

The  diminution  of  receipts  was. . .  22,803  04  77,125  28  60,617  Si 

Making  the  total  redaction  of  surplus  funds  in  three  years,  $394,313  65.  and 
the  total  diminution  of  receipts  in  three  years  by  comparison  with  the  year  1854. 
$160,046  12.    The  reduction  was  caused  (beyond  the  usual  disbursements)  bX 
extra  appropriations,  the  payment  of  a  large  amount  of  State  indebtedness,  i 
erease  of  the  payment  of  interest  on  State  bonds,  growing  out  of  the  adjustmes 
of  the  **  five  million  loan,"  and  by  the  diminution  of  receipts.    This  diminoti 
firom  1854,  has  been  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  sales  of  lands.    In  1854, 
sales  largely  increased  the  treasury  funds ;  and  the  proceeds  for  that  year  ex 
the  combined  amounts  of  1855, 1856,  and  1857,  in  the  sum  of  $89,100  31. 
State  debt  on  November  30,  1857,  was  as  follows : — 

University  bonds,  principal  due  July  1, 1858  $99,000  00 

Pontiac  Kailroad  bonds,         "      "      1,1868...    97.000  00 

Penitentiary            "               "    Jan.  1,  1859 90,000  00 

Penitentiary            "               •*      •*     1,  1860 40,000  (K) 

Full  paid  6,000.000  loan 

Full  paid  bonds                      «      "     1,1868 177.000  00 

Adjusted  6,000,000  loan  bonds       **     1.1868 1,7 18,686  00 

The  part  paid  $6,000,000  loan  or  unadjusted  bonds  when 

funded,  will  amount  to 118,899  72 

Outstanding  internal  improf  ement  warrants 8,882  76 

Internal  improvement  warrant  bonds,  interest  stopped  and 

payable  on  demand. 650  00 

Total $2,269,4674$ 
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t  table  shows  the  bonds  paid  in  three  years : — 

18SS.  ISM.  IKH. 

mdbaiKla $21.00000  $79,000  00          

AproTement  bonda. 1 3,100  00          

Knds 28,108  86  8,686  98  2,269  46 

nproTemeDt  warrsot  boods.. .          4,600  00 

g  lnter*\  Improve*t  warrants.           326  69 

iL $57,203  86         $82,636  93        $7,169  06 

the  aggregate  of  $147,035  34  The  interest  paid  upon  the  funded 
he  State  for  the  fiscal  year,  1857,  amounted  to  $128,401  11.  The 
iwd  to  the  several  trust  funds  for  the  same  period,  amounted  to 
7.  

ANHTUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  BANKS  IFT  BALTIMORE. 

»ort  of  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  that 
le  year  ending  December  31st,  1857,  presents  the  statements  of  the  con- 
its  banks,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  in  1853,  compared  with 
tnms  for  the  same  date,  in  1857.  The  latter  were  published  in  full  in 
\arUs'  Magazine  of  April,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvl.,  p.  467,)  together  with 
»n  of  totals  for  seven  years  ;  we  now  omit  them. 

CONOrriON  op  the  BALTIMOaS  BANKS,  JANUAaT  6th,   1868. 

I.  CapiUl.      Inv*8tm*nt8.    DlscoantA.      CircnlaUon.    Deposits.        Specie. 

'.....     $1,600,000     $26,000     $2,969  718     $364,165     $768,466     $383,699 

I  •  •  • . 

•  •  • . . 
PUnt 

urm'rB 

iVch's 
Le«.  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  *  •  • 
I 

•aviogs 


1.202,200 

78,622 

1,871.666 

220,280 

682.963 

240.07$ 

1,258,200 

64,201 

2,168,687 

293,115 

648.804 

203.941 

800,000 

1.426.870 

860,847 

618,094 

210.426 

600,000 

9,000 

1,407.786 

861,606 

684,168 

162.184 

612,660 

16,198 

962,622 

168,682 

876,760 

180.866 

600,000 

16,000 

961,748 

180,218 

282.792 

160,884 

718,200 

20,020 

1,052,778 

170,867 

288.429 

101,681 

864,478 

27,106 

672,100 

127.610 

299.678 

74.061 

897.900 

28.000 

666,488 

67,842 

219.417 

68,05$ 

600,000 

10,686 

951.767 

180,667 

299.969 

117.114 

600.000 

.•■•.« 

1,186.174 

839,810 

611.228 

160,005 

600,000 

88.862 

892.868 

203,102 

867,829 

124.076 

160,800 

•  •  •  •« • 

235,320 

38,366 

80.639 

82.886 

850,012 

6,000 

643,208 

72,840 

268,612 

84,719 

$10,164,346  $312,084  $17,802,696  $3,068,448  $6,086,126  $2,179,612 

EXPORTS  OF  TREASURE  FROM  SAV  FRAJVCISCO. 

■e  furnished  .with  the  substance  of  the  following  tables,  by  the  San 

0  Shipping  List : — 

BZPORTs  or  TaiAsuai  DuaiNO  the  tkae  18674 

Australia. $149.000  00 

Havana 102.690  00 

South  America 64,1 79  00 

Mexico 80.600  00 

Pacific  Islands. 18,800  00 

lans 249,000  00  I  British  posseasiona. .  •  700  00 

1  Islands 166,866  81  I 

I  treasure  exported  in  1867 $49,840,186  06 

I     "     "     1866 61.142,2^60 

in  1867. $-,802,0e«44 


$86,388,778  21 
9,307,698  80 
8,189,486  91 
410.928  88 
M. 817,060  00 


.•••.   ...• 
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RATES  OF  BAra  DISCOUNT  IN  EUROPEAN  OTIBS. 


The  followiDg  table  shows  the  general  coarse  of  the 
leading  points  of  Europe  during  the  period  from  1st  of 
February,  1858 : — 


Oct.  '66. 

Not  .... 

Dec .... 

Jan.  '67 . 

Feb.  4 
11 
14 
21 
28 

March  4 
11 
17 
81 
4 
11 
14 
26 
7 
11 
20 
28 
18 
S 
21 
2 
16 
26 
6 
18 


April 


Hay 


Jane 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 


Oct. 


Not. 


19 
4 
7 
14 
21 
26 
19 
28 

Jan.  2, '68 
20 
28 

FeU       6 


Dec 


Antwerp. 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4* 

4 

H 

8i 
8i 
8i 
H 
H 

H 

8i 

8i 

8| 

8i 

4i 

4i 

4i 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6* 

6* 

6i 

5i 
6 

6 

4 


AmstYd^m. 
6 
6 
6 
6 

4i 

4 
6 

4i 
4i 

4 
4 

4i 

4 
4 

a 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
4i 

6* 
6 

5i 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6i 
6 

4i 


Hamburg. 
6* 

H 

H 

5i 

8f 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
7 

«* 
7 

6 

7 

6* 
6 

6* 
6i 

H 
6 

H 

«i 

7 
8 
8 

9 

H 

9 
9i 

6  alO 
4  a  10 
4ia  8 
2ia  6 
2  a  6 
lia    2 


Brem*n. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4i 

4i 

6 
6 

5* 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

61 

6* 
7a    8 

.  a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
7i 

H 

6 
6 
6 


7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


10 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


FnnUbrt 
6 
6 

4i 
4i 
4i 

4i 

4 
8 

4 

H 

8i 
8* 
4a6 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
a4 

4i 

4* 

H 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 


8 


rates  of 
October, 

Ajdo 
ofaflTer. 

7f 
9 

ei 

5f 
4i 

4* 

4i 

4i 

4 

8* 
8f 

4 

4i 
4i 
4f 
4f 
4f 
H 

H 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6f 

H 
H 
H 

6i 
H 
H 
H 

n 

H 

8 
9 

. . 
6 

6f 

6 

H 


interest  at  the 
1856,  to  6th  of 

Parifc  LMlii. 


8 
8 
8 
7 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

H 
61 
61 
H 

51 
61 

ei 

n 
n 


a 
a 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
41 


10 
10 
10 
9 


*• 
• . 
*  • 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
•  • 
6 

61 

61 

61 

61 

61 

•1 

• 

# 

7  ^ 

I 

6 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 

8 

6 

I 

4 

81 


On  the  4th  of  February,  1658,  the  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  to  31  per 
cent ;  and  on  the  6th  the  Bank  of  France  reduced  its  rate  to  3l.  At  thai 
period  there  was  at  all  points  a  downward  tendency  in  the  rates,  and  on  the  10th 
of  the  same  month  the  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  to  3  per  cent,  which 
was  lower  than  at  any  period  during  the  last  five  years.  Just  previous  the  Bank 
of  Frankfort  bad  lowered  its  rate  to  3  per  cent. ;  the  Bank  of  Holland  from  4} 
to  4  ;  and  the  Bank  of  Bremen  from  5  to  4  per  cent. 


■<»^^»^»^a^^^^»^^V^M*^^'^^W 


■  '^»'^^^»^^'» 


PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  TflROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  arranged  the  subjoined  statistics  of  the  production  of  the  preciooi 
metals  throughout  the  world  in  1857  and  at  former  periods,  and  of  the  qiuuititj 
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De  in  existence  at  the  Bame  periods,  from  a  communication  furnished  for 
SatU$'  Magazine  by  David  M.  Balfour,  Esq.,  of  Boston  : — 
PftODUcnoN  or  precious  mftals  in  1867. 


Gold. 

$96,886,826 

28,187.686 

20,000,000 

6,000,000 

90.744,128 


SilTer. 
188,000,000 
8.264.786 
6,000,000 


Total 

$129,886,826 

86,402,821 

26.000,000 

6,000.000 

90,744,128 


d  total. 


$241,267,089         $47,264,786  $288,681,744 


JIMUAL  PRODUCT  AND  QUANTITY  IN  KXI8TXNCB  AT  YARIOUS  PERIODS. 


Annual 

product 

$260,000 

11,000,000 

28,000,000 

68,000,000 


Quantity  in 

exiatence. 

$192,000,000 

829,000,000 
2,616.000,000 
8,964,000,000 


Tear. 

1848... 

1848... 

1861... 

1867... 


Annual 

product 

$70,000,000 

87,000.000 

180,000.000 

288,681,744 


Quantity  In 
eziatenoo. 


$6;4  88.000,000 
6,698,000,000 
7,900,000,000 


IBILITIE8  A5D  BESOURCES  OF  THE  BA!iK8  IN  PENNSTLVANIA. 

nnal  report  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Auditor- General^ 
he  condition  of  the  Banks  and  Savings  Institutions  in  that  State  on  the 
3unt  day  of  November,  1857.  The  aggregate  tables  of  the  various 
)w  the  following  : — 


LXABIUTXn. 

:ock $26,691.489  88 

D 11.604,968  24 

-banks 6,847,970  84 

sitors 18,181,201  21 

unpaid 199,482  04 

it  fund 2,677.278  17 


interest,  <&  exc^g. 

loM 

noDwealth  ... 
May 

K>118. 

account 

!B  of  deposit  . . 


796,978  68 

662,726  10 

421.820  12 

6.606  00 

80,706  68 

6,484  69 

689,674  69 

171,669  60 


ibilities $66,886,726  19 


RBorBon. 

Bills  discounted $46,206,968  49 

Specie 4,680,628  81 

Due  by  banks 8,778,227  48 

Not*e«b  checks  of  oth.  b'ks.  4,814.978  27 

Real  estate  <&  per.  prop. .  1,868,286  78 

Bonds,  morVgs  «b  oth.  sec^s.  1 ,4  94,294  06 

Slocks 1,678.688  76 


Exchange  and  interest . . . 

Expenses. 

Bills  receivable  <&,  post  not's 

Loans  

Suspended  debt 

Bills  of  exchange 1,1 00.864  64 

Specie  funds  <&  trea.  notes.  76,829  78 

Miscellaneous. 244,120  19 


180,616  98 
146.696  88 
669,241  46 
890,486  46 
788,979  48 


Total  resources $66,889,726  19 


im  has  been  made  by  the  Alleghany  Saving  Fund  Company,  and  there* 
j^res  are  not  taken  into  the  statement. 


C0NDm05  OF  THE  BAiSK8  Iff  ffEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

first  Monday  of  January,  1858,  the  fifty-two  banks  of  New  Hampshire 
their  condition  thus  : — 


Ila.. 
aoks., 


Means. 
$82,000  86 
7,889,818  46 
276,988  76 
168,182  18 
829,169  26 

$8,786,049  44 


LlabiliUea. 

OapiUL $6,041,000  00 

DeposiU 876.789  44 

Circulation 2,299,989  00 


Totol $8,206,728  41 

Excess  means. 628,821  00 
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SILVER  AND  GOLD  IIUPORTED  AND  EXPORTED  BY  FRANCE. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  Great  Britain  for  silver  to  be  sent  to  India,  tbc  cur- 
rency and  reserve  of  silver  in  France  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  dariug  the 
last  three  years,  as  is  exhibited  by  the  annexed  table  : — 

185§.  18^6.  18S7.  Total3yoBl 

Imported   silver £4.824,749        £4,877,097        £8.896,388        £l8,0n»M 

Exported  silver 12,722,042         16.740,042         18,876,852  46,887,956 

Excess  export £7,897,293      £11,362,945      £14.479.614        £83,139,758 

The  net  export  of  silver  for  three  years,  expressed  in  dollars,  and  compaKd 
with  the  net  import  of  gold  for  the  same  period  is  as  follows  : — 

Net  export  of  silver,  81C2,42G.020;  net  import  of  gold,  $151,872,344;  net 
loss  of  coin,  three  years'  $10,:)53,G76.  The  high  prices  of  goods  and  proOucc  in 
the  past  few  years,  the  loss  of  silk  crops,  and  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
India,  have  all  facilitated  the  demand  for  silver  there.  The  change  which  hy 
now  taken  place  in  respect  of  prices  is  counteracted  by  the  expenses  of  the  IndiaD 
government  to  carry  on  the  war,  but  the  drain  of  silver  may  be  expected  to  be 
less. 

IMPORTS  OF  SPECIE  AND  BULLION  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1855-57. 

The  following  table,  prepared  at  London,  gives  the  imports  of  specie  and  b^- 
lion  into  Great  Britain  in  1857.  It  omits  the  imports  of  gold  in  the  hands  of 
passengers  from  Australia,  and  the  receipts  of  silver  from  the  continent  :•— 

From  From  From  W.  Indies,       T«tsl  &«>• 

HoDth  ending  Australia.  United  btates.       Mexico,  Jcc.  all  qatftcA 

Jap.  81 £932.000  £285,100  £957,800  |2.84tf,900 

Feb.  28 1,182,800  254,700  177,000  1,708,0W 

Mar.  28 829,20o  127,700  203.400  1,180,000 

Apr.  25 1,480.200  172,000  480,700  2,216.000 

May  80 245,300  829.200  679,200  8.1-^'^ 

June  27 1,174,300  1,621,400  848,800  8.704^00 

July26 615,0«'0  1,268,900  189,800  2f82^»^ 

Aug.29 1,148,700'  1,478,400  708,800  M10.<^ 

Sept.26 964,800  150,000  618,600  l.®^^'?? 

Oct.  81 1,606,800  21,000  707,200  2,514,000 

Nov.  28 '.                782,600  193,500  155.600  1»^5*'??A 

Dec  26 791,500  1,886,600  •    412,000  2,858,000 


8UM1C  ART. 


l8t  quarter £2,894,000  £667,500  £1,888,200  £5,287.000 

2d   quarter 2,849,800  2,622,600  2,008,700  8.047,800 

8d   quarter 2,728,600  2,892,800  1,516.700  '^'^81.<^ 

4tb  quarter 8,180,400  1,600,200  1,274,800  7.818.000 

ToUl.  1857 £11,602,700         £7,782,600       £6,183,400        £28,6S3J00 

ToUl,  1856 10.247,400  8,592,900         6,818.500  25.638.000 

Total,  1855 10,888,000  6,880,000         5,042,000  24,268,000 

The  aggregate  imports  of  specie  and  ballion  in  1857  appear  to  have  beenaboi^ 
three  millions  more  than  in  1856,  and  nearly  foar  and-a-half  millions  more  tbao  ii 
1855.  A  point  of  considerable  interest  is  the  magnitude  and  steadiness  of  tkt 
influx  of  gold  from  Australia.  In  1857  the  receipts  from  that  quarter  weio 
£1,355,000  more  than  in  1856,  and  £720,000  more  than  in  1855. 
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DECIMAL  COINAGE  IJV  CANADA. 

In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  of  August,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvii.,  pago  219.)  we 
itatcMi  that  the  Legislature  of  Canada  had  passed  au  act  requiring  all  the  ao- 
couDts  of  the  governement  to  be  kept  in  dollars  and  cents  from  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1858 ;  and  that  to  facilitate  the  general  adoption  of  this  system  of  account- 
ings throughout  the  province,  the  banks  of  Canada  had  resolved  to  make  a  similar 
ebange  at  the  same  date.  We  learn  from  the  Montreal  Gazette  of  January  20» 
LS5d,  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  new  coins  for  the  new  currency, 
mnd  **  that  Mr.  Wyon,  Medallist  to  the  Royal  Mint,  has  prepared  the  designs  for 
the  following  pieces : — Silver,  20  cents,  10  cents,  5  cents ;  bronze,  1  cent.  The 
20  cent  piece  is  intended  to  be  equivalent  to  5.0CG  grains  of  English  standard 
^Id,  and  will  be  coined  of  71.73  grains  of  English  standard  silver.  The  cent 
piece  will  be  of  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  pound  avoirdupois.  The  coinage 
ipf  ill  represent  the  head  of  Her  Majesty  on  one  side  ;  on  the  other  will  be  letters 
describing  the  denomination  of  the  piece.  For  the  last  eight  years  a  Canadian 
decimal  coinage  has  been  at  times  talked  of — since  Mr.  llincks's  abortive  attempt 
of  1850  to  establish  a  mint  in  Canada. 


STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

LAKE  TRADE  OF  OSWEGO. 

Id  July.  1857,  (vol.  xxxvii.,  pp.  38-47,)  we  published  a  detailed  exhibit  of  the 
•  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Prospects  of  Oswego,"  and  references  to  our  previous 
accounts  of  that  city  and  port.  We  now  give  our  re-compilation  of  certain 
statistics  first  published  by  the  Oswego  Tiines^  showing  the  exports  by  lake 
daring  1857,  and  the  imports  by  lake  for  a  series  of  years : — 

EXPORTS   BT  LAKE   IN   1857. 

The  exports  by  lake  of  the  following  articles  to  Canadian  and  American  ports 
fbr  the  year  1857,  were — 


Canadian.  Ameriean.       Total. 
Flour.,  bblfl.     79,41V         1,270       81,689 

8alt 62,782     488,2.16     490,968 

*    ...bags    62.597     419,891     441,988 
Coal... tons    16,612       21,844       87,956 


Canadian.  American.   TotaL 
Wheat. .  .bush.    52,512     24,060    76,572 

Rye 4,161       4,161 

Corn 26,416     87,800    64,216 

Peas 1,000       1,000 


IMPORTS    BT    LAKE. 

The  total  receipts  of  grain  for  four  seasons  were — 

1854.             18SS.  1856.  I8S7. 

Wheat bush.         2,492,888         6,865,788  8,382  898  5,858.026 

Com. 2,682,274          2,860,900  8,589.211  2,003,992 

Rye 48,215             281,021  889,508  74,486 

Barley 10:,486            172,215  110.019  281,210 

Oats 828,296             228,097  169,758  14,608 

P<M 849               51,160  41,416  8,790 


Aggregate. 6,592.908         8,959,176  12,682,805  7,786,067 

And  eooyertiog  flour  into  wheat,  we  have — 

Porfloar bush.            886,885          1,128,216  1,014,650  606,816 

Total 6,429,288       10,082,891  18,646,966  8,242,879 


470  Statiitiei  of  Trade  and  Cammeret. 

The  receipts  of  principal  articles  ia  1856  and  1857,  from  CaDadian  and  Affle^ 
iean  ports,  and  the  totals,  compare  as  follows :  — 


-Canadian. .    , American. *   /  TotaL  • 


\m,         18)7.        18d6.         18i7.        18i6.        18)7. 

Wheat bash.  2,881,632  577,990  6,000,766  4,776,086  8.882,898  (^,868,We 

Com 8,689,211  2,008,992  8,589,211  2,008.991 

Ry« 223,069  72,886  116,484  1,600  889,508  74,486 

Barley 8.3,288  146,628  26,786  184.682  110,019  281,210 

Oats 18,727  250  166,081  14,868  169,758  14,608 

Peas. 41,294  6,490  122  8,800  41,416  8,790 

Flour bble.  142,162  63,304  70,768  88,059  202,980  101,868 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports  for  two  seasons  of  certain  articles,  of 
which  qnantities  were  received  in  1867  from  both  Canadian  and  American  ports. 
The  statistics  for  1857  we  compile  from  the  Times,  and  those  for  1856  we  trans- 
fer from  page  39,  vol.  xxxvii.,  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine : — 

. Quantity  received  In  1857. .    # Receipts  In  1856. » 

Canadian.          American.          Total  Quantitj.             Yalae. 

Apples bbls.                   11            11,470            11,481  1,185         $2,870 

Aahes. SO                194                224  1,299         46,968 

Coal tons                     8              1,570              1,578  8,204          19,224 

Fi»h bbls.             4,008                   80             4.088  4,900          49,000 


Hides No.  704  656  1,860  19,178         95,86 

pkgs.  12  74 


tooa  ...  8 

Hope b.alefl  187  144  281  242  8,87 


>taL 

Quantitj. 

11,481 

1,185 

224 

1,299 

1,578 

8,204 

4.088 

4,900 

1,860 

19,178 

86 

8 

281 

242 

lbs.  ...  ...  ...            24,000  1,1 

Hoops No.  767,860  4,767,900  6.686,760      8,874,800  85.( 

Shingles 1,140,000  2,582,400  8,672,400       1,719,000  6,16«^   *»6 

SUves 161,644  2,782,793  2,984,487       1,081,000  6«,98«^  -^0 

Heading 128,791  13.900  187,791            17,700  9*  ^SO 

Lomber feet  100,622,663  10,618,010  111,140,673  108,720,780  2,074,41 


The  lumber  received  in  1856  consisted  of  97,321,890  feet  from  Canadian 
and  6,398,840  feet  from  American  ports.    The*  imports  in  1857  of  certain  art 
cles.  of  which  quantities  were  received  only  from  American  ports,  were— 


Beef bbls.  2.011 

Pork 6,808 

Tallow 25 

Lard. 23 


Lard trca.  887 

"    kegs  11 

Malt bush.  2,100 

Wool bales  118 


Oil-cake.  ...tons 

**  .  .sacks 

Tobacca.  ..boxes 

Whisky bbls. 

The  imports  iu  1857,  of  which  quantities  were  received  only  from  Canadi 
ports,  were — Copper  ore,  589  tons ;  lath,  3,252,546  feet ;  wool,  10,074  poun 
and  10,145  sheep-skins. 

LUMBER  TRADE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  have  heretofore  presented  accounts  of  the  immense  forests  of  Oregec^ — ^f 
Washington,  and  California,  and  some  statistics  of  the  growing  importanoe  ^ 

their  lumber  trade.    We  now  give  from  the  San  Francisco  Steamer  Bulletin  ^* 

Janoary  20lh,  1858.  detailed  statements  of  the  shipments  of  domestic 
from  the  United  States  Pacific  coast  ports  to  foreign  countries  during  the 
1857.    The  information  in  regard  to  the  shipments  from  Oregon  and  Wasbingt— -^^ 
Territories  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  W.  C.  Talbot  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco.       -^^ 
18  gratifying  to  see  that  these  Pacific  ports  now  furnish  China,  Australia,  ^'Bd 
other  distant  countries  with  so  great  quantities  of  lumber  of  their  own  prodir^ 
tion,  especially  when  only  a  few  years  since  they  imported  their  own  supplies  of 
the  same  article  from  the  Eastern  States. 
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WBIE  tBIPPED   FEOK   00A8T  PORTS  TO  FOEVTGN  OOirKTSin  IV   1867. 


Feet 


oooer  L.  P.  Foster From  Peekalet,  W.  T^  to  Honolulu.. .     160,000 


h  ship  Lizzie  Jarvis 
nil  ship  Colgrain 

oooer  L.  P.  Foster *' 

keotioe  Fanny  Ford ** 

isb  ship  Veloz 

[ish  bark  William  A  Martha 

tish.bark  Torj 

loooer  L^  P.  Foster. '* 

iL  ship  Matias  Cousino  .... 

'k  Oeorgiana. 

p  Eli  Whitney " 

'kentine  Jenny  Ford ** 

Kxwer  L.  P.  Foster. " 

G.  bark  Sea  Nymph ** 

bark  Canton ** 

tish  bark  Selmstopol " 

toooer  L.  P.  Foster ** 

p  Alexander. ** 


t4 


M 
<f 


U 


M 


«i 

U 

M 

U 

M 

M 

M 

M 

tl 

a 
ft 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


U 
U 
U 

u 
u 

M 
« 
M 
M 
U 
M 
«4 
M 
«f 
W 
tt 

a 

M 


Hong  Kong  860,000 

Sydney.. . .  400,000 

Honolulu..  160,000 

Honolulu..  800,000 

Sydney  . . .  880,000 

Sydney  ...  800,000 

Sydney  . . .  800,000 

Honolulu...  160,000 

Valpiraiso.  880,000 

Valparaiso.  160,000 

Sydney. . . .  476,000 

Honolulu...  800.000 

Honolulu...  160,000 

Hong  Kong  260,000 

Hong  Kong  276,000 

Sydney. . . .  600,000 

Honolulu  . .  160,000 

Sydney. . . .  400,000 


Total 6,610,000 

tish  ship  Hamilton From  Steilacoom  to  Hong  Kong. . . .       800,000 

I.  bark  Jose  Gu  Maraens. .        **  **  Valparaiso 260,000 

Total 660,000 

tish  bark  Jane  Catharine.  .From  Port  Madison  to  Sydney Cargo  spars 

k  Anadir From  McDonougb*s  Is.  to  Europe. . .  Cargo  spars 

w.  brig  Advance From  Port  Ludlow  to  Honolulu 100,000 

k  C.  E.  Til  ton From  Columbia  Riyer  to  Hong  Kong. .  SpVs,  Ac 

bark  Early  Bird From  Humboldt  Bay  to  China 266,000 

bark  Emery *•  "        •     Valparaiso...     260,000 

barkCalUo **  **  Valparaiso...     170,000 


Total 696,000 

goes  were  shipped  from  Mendocino  to  various  countries  in  1867, 
intingto 1,291,781 


San  Francisco  to  Mexica. .  • .     166,000 
San  Francisco  to  oth.  countri's  1,008,000 


incisco  to  Australia...     968,000 

incisco  to  China. 880,672 

locisco  to  Sandwich  Is .      1 8,000 

Totol 2,4  84,67  a 

tal  exports  from  all  coast  ports  during  the  year  were  10,632,000  feet, 
iree  cargoes  of  spars,  against  8,900,000  feet  in  1856. 
cooDcetioQ  we  give  the  following  extract  from  the  BuUetirCe  review  of 
et  January  18th,  1858  : — 

R. — *'  The  demand  for  domestic  boards,  plank,  and  Bcantling,  has  fallen 
\  the  past  month,  and  stocks  having  accumulated,  prices  have  declined. 
Btaff  continues  in  fair  request,  but  at  something  off  from  former  rates, 
cargo  sales  within  the  past  week  of  North  coast  scantling  at  S22 ; 
li  plank  at  821 ;  fencing  stuff  here  and  to  arrive  at  S24  50  a  25  50 ; 
ood  boards  at  823  per  1,000  feet." 

MEASUREMENT  OF  GRAIN,  ETC.,  IN  PHIUDELPHIA. 

Merchants*  Magazine  of  February,  1849,  (vol.  xx.,  page  217,)  we  pnb- 
I  statement  of  the  *'  Public  Measurers  in  Philadelphia,"  which  exhibited 
isarement  of  grain,  seeds,  salt,  and  coal,  ia  each  year  from  1838  to  1848, 
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6.t6l 
8.706 
21,71 

18,040 

410 

629 

1^00 


inclusive ;  and  we  have  also  published  statistics  for  several  years  since  1S48. 
We  now  compile,  in  continuation  of  our  complete  tables,  the  returns  of  the 
measurers  from  1848  to  1857,  inclusive,  as  furnished  to  us  by  the  CommerdaM' 
Lislt  which  remarks,  that  "  this  statement,  of  course,  does  not  iaclnde  all  the 
ceipts  of  grain,  seeds,  etc.,  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.''    The  amount  given 
the  measurement  of  each  article  is  expressed  in  bushels  : — 

Yoars.                     Wheat  Corn.  Bje.  Bftrlej.            Oftta. 

1849 946,466  1,283,692  64,446  27,642  424,816 

1860 1,108,206  1,168.666  63,906  70.228  401,898 

1861 1,050,088  1,478,491  89,219  41,469  869,066 

1862 977^44  799,199  69,637  87,119  427^88 

1853 960,839  967,614  49,963  81,2^0  406,629 

1864 731,838  1,182,178  41,496  89,706  272.946 

1866 1,046,096  1,438,468  147.889  81,918  686.924 

1856 1,061,691  1,801,992  233,389  84.962  866,640 

1867 681,469  1,116,616  98,898  27,898  491,820 

Other  articles,  and  the  amounts  measured  : — 

Beans.— In  1849,  1,270  bushels ;  in  1850,  1,803 ;  in  1851,  253 ;  and  since 

then  we  have  no  reports. 

Bltnznlnoits  ooaL       8ilt 

17,870 

6,814 


1849 
1860 
1861 
1862 


Bltaminoas  coaL 

235,092 

100,395 

658,902 

61,767 


Bait 
461,167 
178,712 
242,917 
168,096 


1858. 
1864. 
1855. 


600 
6,504 


Of  the  last  two  articles  there  are  no  returns  for  1856  and  1857. 


IMPORT  TRADE  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Liverpool  Bill  of  Etitry,  published  on  Monday,  February  let,  1858,  gives 
the  following  as  the  value  of  goods,  free  of  duty,  imported  into  that  port  daring 
1857,  as  compared  with  1856  : — 

First  quarter.      Second  quarter.      Third  quarter.   Fovrth  quarttr. 

1856 £9.385,162         £14,358,319         £7,969,898         £6,U:f2,679 

1867 11.799,100  16,619,436  8,691.762  8,799^45 


Increase £2,463,948  £1,161,117  £822,869 

Total  value  of  goods  imported  in  185^ 

Totalvalucof       "  "  1857 


Increase  in  1867. 


£2,776,966 

87,686.441 
44,709,841 

£7,024,440 


PRICES  OF  PRODUCE  AT  AUCKUND,  NEW  ZEALAND,  IN  1867. 

Several  shipmasters  who  visited  ports  of  New  Zeahind  in  the  spring  of  1867, 
have  furnished  the  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser  with  the  prices  ciirreot  there 
At  that  time,  viz. : — 


Fresh  beef 121c.perlb. 

Fresh  pork 14c 

Potatoes lie 

Hams 871a 

Flour. $12 


<« 


u 


Ship's  bread 
Butter. 


ood.... 
Exchange, 


10e.p«rlK 
76c     « 
$1  perdo& 

S  per  too. 

7peretd«L 


And  most  other  articles  wanted  are  in  the  same  proportion.  Ships  meet  with 
many  annoyances  there,  such  as  the  desertion  of  seamen  ;  and  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  procure  others  in  their  places.  Ships  visiting  Auckland  for  the  pnrpoM 
of  economy  will  be  sadly  disappointed. 
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CLEYELAID  SALT  TRADE— STOCKS  AUD  PRICES  III  1857. 

The  amoant  of  salt,  not  inclading  sacks,  received  in  the  city  of  CIcvelaDd, 

iio,  daring  the  year  ended  December  31, 1857.  was,  according  to  the  Gazette, 

I9I66  barrels.    The  amounts  of  fine  and  coarse  salt  on  hand  in  that  city,  and 

market  prices  for  the  same,  in  each  week,  arc  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Bait  on  hand. 

Fine,    Coarso,   Price  per  bbL 
bbla.      pkgs.    Fine,   t'oaxae. 

8 2,641     M22  $1  87  tl  66 


10 2,617     8,196 

17 2.166     8,163 

24 2,060     2,765 


2,866 
2,810 
2,266 
1,705 
1,700 


91 1,980 

»-     7 1,826 

14 1,604 

21 1,600 

28 1,600 

K--  7 1,478     1.700 

14 1,846     1,700 

21 1,190     2,014 

28 960     1,888 

K--  4 610 

11 240 

18 280 

25 1,700 


1,873 


1  87 

1  87 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  90 
1  80 
1  87 
1  80 
1  80 
1  80 


1,160     1  87 
1.085     2  00 


1.810 
2 2.688  1,800 


9. 
16. 
28. 
80. 

6. 
13. 


20 8.840 

27 4,600 


8,000   900 

761   860 

526   850 

100   660 

8.240  1,168 

6,717   810 

880 

660 


1  60 
1  62 
167 
1  60 
1  60 
1  66 
1  62 
1  60 
]  68 
1  65 


1  66 
1  66 
1  70 
176 
1  75 
1  76 
176 
1  76 
1  76 
1  75 
1  70 
1  76 
1  70 
1  70 
1  70 
1  70 
1  70 
1  70 
1  70 
1  70 
1  65 
1  66 
1  66 
1  60 
1  60 


Palt  on  hand. 
Fine,     Coarse,  Price  per  bbL 
pkgs.     Fine.  mane. 

420  $1  63  4il  60 

686     1  63     1  60 


bbla. 

July  4 8,bU0 

11. 2,650 

18 660  476  167  160 

26 1.018  220  167  160 

Aug.  1 6.286  396  1  67  I  60 

8 7,666  4^5  167  160 

15 6,760  960  167  160 

22 4,162  376  167  166 

29 1,260  210  1  57  1  65 

Sept  5 1,210  800  168  160 

12 4,800  850  169  160 

19 10,200  895  1  68  1  60 

26 7,289  860  1  68  1  60 

Oct    8 8,200  1,060  169  160 

10 7.900  4,200  159  165 

17 10.175  5.850  1  60  1  65 

24 9,665  7,660  160  160 

81 8,808  9,726  166  160 

Not.  7 6,800  9.185  1  65  1  66 

14 5.760  10,900  1  66  1  62 

21 5.915  8.582  176  172 

28 6.616  7,820  176  172 

Dec.  5 5.100  7,730  175  172 

12 4,379  7,279  176  172 

19 8,246  7,135  176  172 

26 2,660  7,000  1  76  1  72 


EXPORTS  OF  MARTIRIQUE  AND  GUADALOUPE. 

^Iie  islands  of  Martinique  and  Gaadaloape  are  the  two  most  important  of  the 
trench  West  Indian  possessions.  An  official  account  of  their  exports  during  the 
%r  1857,  is  given  in  the  papers  before  us.  Converted  into  English  weights  and 
^Mures,  the  quantities  are  as  follows  : — 


Qgar. .  ..lbs. 
UD. .  •  .gala. 
offise  • . .  lbs. 
000a. .  •  .Ibe. 


Martlniqae. 

69,333,880 

1,120,870 

126,485 

299,902 


Ouadaloupe. 

60,791,000 

174,146 

720.049 

51,041 


Cassia  ....  lbs. 
Logwood.,  lbs. 
CottoD.«..lbt. 


Martinique.  Ouadaloupe. 

180,695  1,179 

186,807  206.988 

4,694  64,172 


The  crops  of  1857  were  below  those  of  1856.  The  sugar  exported  from 
Eartinique  was,  in  the  reckoning  adopted  in  the  island,  52,740  barriques ;  cod- 
srning  which,  the  Oulre-Mer  remarks : — "  The  52,740  barriques  of  this  year, 
ke  ibe  56,000  of  the  previous  year,  were  planted  and  manufactured  by  30,000 
itive  laborers  and  a  few  thousand  immigrants ;  but  assuredly,  the  latter,  pro- 
oriiooably  considered,  contributed  more  towards  those  results  than  the  former, 
bo,  for  the  most  port  work  reluctantly  and  only  when  coDstraioed  by  necessity." 
k^ecording  to  the  same  journal  the  port  of  St  Pierre,  in  the  first  part  of  1858, 
f9B  nearly  filled  with  vessels,  and  there  were  only  small  quantities  of  produce 
ODiDg  in  from  the  country  to  load  them,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  sugar 
by  a  continuance  of  heavy  rains. 
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INCREASE  OF  TONNAGE  ON  THE  UKE8  IN  I8§4>67. 

We  have  prepared  the  annexed  comprehensive  tables  of  the  increaBe  of  ton- 
nage on  the  American  lakes  from  data  in  the  Bafiklo  Courier^  which  pnbliflhed 
the  statements  for  each  year  separately.  The  Courier  considers  that  the  state- 
ment for  1857  includes  every  vessel  built  during  the  year,  but  the  tonnage  mty 
not  be  perfectly  correct  in  every  particular,  as  the  figures  given  were  taken  "  from 
notices  of  new  vessels  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  press  of  tb« 
lake  cities,  and  it  may  have  occurred  that  the  tonnage  was  given  before  the  «•• 
gels  were  launched." 

■ — 18J5. — ^    . — 18§6. — 


Steamers. , 
Propellers 
Tugs 


Tonnage. 
6,448 
6,164 


No. 
8 
8 
4 


Tons. 
1,696 
4,218' 
261 


Steam  vessels . 

Barks  *. 

Brigs. 

Schooners .... 
Scows 


11,612       16 


6,729 

8,980 

19,469 


2 

6 

106 


127 
167 


Sail  vessels...       29,128     113 
Total 40,740     128 

Giving  the  lake  tonnage  an  increase  in  three  years  of — 


6,169 

776 

1,742 

28,762 

•  •  a  •  • 

81,270 
87,429 


No. 

8 
22 

6 

80 

6 

1 

121 


Tons. 

2,000 

12,766 

896 

16,650 

2,488 

484 

84,828 


No. 
6 
23 
16 


18W. . 

Tons.         Tilni. 

4.120      |849,»(M 
11,876        811,700 

1,412         169,000 


48       17,408  |1,820,«00 

1.264  69,000 

869  88.200 

28,642  1,809,100 

416  17,000 


87,700 
63,860 


8 

2 

96 

6 

106 
149 


80,190   11,423,800 
48^98     2,748,600 


STEAM  TONNAGE. 


Steamers. . 
Propellers. 
Tugs  .... 


No. 
11 
68 
24 


Tons. 
7,815 
28,844 
2,668 


Total 


88        89,217 


BAIL  TONMAGB. 

No. 

Barks 10 

Brigs. 9 

Schooners,  etc 827 


Total 846      100,160 


Or  a  grand  total  of  434  vessels,  and  139,377  tons,  including  the  5  scows  of  41^ 
tons  reported  in  1857. 
The  value  of  this  new  tonnage  is  as  follows : — 

$895,000    Sail  tonnage  in  1856 $1,SU,B0^ 

1,182,000  "  1866 1,604,46^ 

1,320,200  **  1867 1,428,80^ 


Steam  tonnage  in  1855. . . . 

1866.... 
1867 


Total  steam $2,847,200 


TotalsaU $4,241,050^ 


Or  a  grand  total  of  increase,  in  value,  of  $7,088,250.    The  total  tonnage  on  tlie 
lakes  iff  the  fall  of  1857  was  388,868  tons ;  and  the  value  of  the  same 
915,195,400. 


LOSSES  BT  ACCIDENTS  AT  SEA  TO  TEE  FRENCH  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

According  to  a  statement  in  one  of  our  foreign  exchanges,  it  appears  from  ofi- 
cial  returns  that  the  losses  by  accidents  at  sea  to  the  French  commercial  navy 
were  three  times  more  numerous  during  the  year  1857  than  during  the  three  pre- 
ceding years.  The  accidents  during  the  last  year  amounted  to  1,524,  or  more 
than  four  per  diem.  Of  these  622  were  totally  lost,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
two  a  day  ;  902  French  merchant  vessels  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  ports  oo 
their  voyage.  Of  the  622  ships  totally  lost,  82  sailed  from  Marseilles  or  werttf 
bound  for  that  port,  67  from  Bordeaux,  38  from  Havre,  36  from  Nantes,  32  froa^ 
Bayonne,  and  the  remainder  from  the  other  ports  of  France. 
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KTAITOIS  OF  THE  USITED  STATES,  WITH  DUTIES  AJID  EXPESSES. 

looaa]  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Uoited  States  Treasary  od  the  fiDan- 
taios  the  foUowiiig  statement  showiDg  the  amoant  of  importations  each 
un  JqIj  Ist,  1849,  the  amoant  of  cosloms  each  year,  and  the  expenses 
etion  during  the  same  period,  as  prepared  by  F.  Bigger,  Besister  of  the 
y:— 


ibigJiiBeaoui. 


Amoant  of 
BMrehandlbe  imported. 
|il78,li(S,»l8UO 
21d«224,982  00 
212.945,442  00 
2«7.978.647  00 
S04«662,881  00 
261,468,520  0« 
814,689.942  00 
860,890,141  0(^ 


▲moant  of 
«aitom8iMi4. 
$89,668,686  42 
49.017,567  92 
47,889,826  62 
58,981,865  52 
64,224,190  27 
58.025,794  21 
64.022,868  50 
68,875,905  05 


Bvpenaet 

ofeollectloii. 

$1.966.4H1  86 

1,882,617  84 

2,098,669  97 

2,286,220  10 

2.708,929  59 

2,798,445  25 

2,852,283  21 

8,162,862  64 


$2,116,848,828  00        $440,106,199  51         $19,701,409  96 

above  oily  inelades  the  expenditures  from  the  appropriation  for  expenses 
icting  the  revenue,  and  the  Pacific  ports  not  being  paid  out  of  that  appro- 
D  are  included  in  a  separate  statement 

KZPBHsn  or  ooLLsonoN  IN  THE  PAarxo  poaTs,  1861-57. 

1857 $464,844  71 


$588,791  17 

1,816,806  74 

955,879  80 


1854 $808,945  05 

1855 728,651  89 

1854 588,882  68 


Total...    16,887,251  54 


IMPORTS  A5D  EXPORTS  OF  SMTRIA,  TURRET. 

tbe  MercharOs^  Magazine  of  January,  1858,  (vol.  xxxviii.,  page  96,)  we 
led  detailed  statistics  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  of  all  na- 
irriving  at,  and  departing  from,  the  port  of  Smyrna,  Turkey,  in  1856. 
were  furnished  for  our  pages  by  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  at 
Ml.  From  another  source,  we  now  present  the  imports  and  exports  of 
a  for  the  fiscal  year  1856.  The  returns  are  stated  in  piastres.  The  in- 
valae  of  the  piastre  of  recent  coinage  is  about  4i  cents : — 


Imports.  Ezportu 

Britain    120,067,620    124,762.820 


SUtet 


•  •  •  • 


58,125,180 

48,444,950 

19,868,670 

9,874,850 

5,029,780 


85,946,210 

88,872,520 

28,899,810 

1,286,000 

8,961,170 


Netherlands.. . . 

Tuacany 

Other  Eor.  St*e8 

Roasia 

Turkish  ports. . 


Imports.         Ezporti. 
4,808,1 20r     8,860,720 
2,507,600       1,895,780 

8,470,560  16,080,820 

Ilv468,840 

60,974,400  62,806,720 


total  of  which  are— imports,  332,671,120;  and  exports,  328,280,410 
m ;  or,  expressed  in  American  currency,  each  division  of  the  commerce 
lad  for  tbe  year  to  about  916,000,000. 


EXPORTS  OF  MERCHAJmiSE  FROM  SA9  FRA5CI8C0. 

compile  from  the  San  Francisco  Shipping  List,  the  annexed  table  showing 
hw  and  destination  of  the  merchandise  exported  from  San  Francisco  during 
ar  1857,  to  which  is  appended  a  comparison  of  the  similar  total  of  1856  :— 
;.  xxxYiii. — NO.  IV.  31 
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New  York <2,806,460 

Chioa. 808,807 

East  lodies 9,648 

Sfmdwich  Islands 279,476 

Pacific  Islands. 61^86 


Aastralia $9U,jftO« 

South  and  Central  America. .  807,481 

Mexico «7«,PM 

British  poesessions  north..  • . .  29,441 

Russian  poesesaione  north.. . .  142,019 


Total  Taloa  of  mevcbandiae  exported  in  1867 $4>420,e74 

Total  value  of  **  "  1856 4.U2,«W 


Increase  of  valae  of  merchandise  exported  in  1 867 $267,79$ 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UlllTED  STATES  AND  THE  PONTIFICAL  STATES. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  annouDccd  a  change  in  the  comIDe^ 
eial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Pontifical  States,  bj  a  proclamalioo, 
of  which  we  give  an  official  copy  : — 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  entitled  "An  act  in  additioB 
to  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  concerning  discriminating  duties  of  tonna^re  and  iin- 
post,'  and  to  equalize  the  duties  on  Prussian  vessels  and  their  cargoes,''  it  is*  pro- 
vided that  upon  satisfactory  evidence  being  given  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  government  of  any  foreign  nation  that  no  discriminating  dutic-s  of 
tonnage  or  impost  are  imposed  or  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  said  nation  apoi 
vessels  wholly  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  unon  the  produce, 
manufactures,  or  merchandise  imported  in  the  same  from  the  United  States  or 
from  any  foreign  country,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  his  proela- 
mation,  declaring  that  the  foreign  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost 
within  the  United  States  are  and  shall  be  suspended  and  discontinued,  so  far  at 
respects  the  vessels  of  the  said  foreign  nation,  and  the  prodaoe.  manafactarea,  er 
merchandise  imported  into  ihe  United  States  in  the  same  form  from  the  8ai4 
foreign  nation  or  from  any  other  foreign  country  ;  the  said  susponsioa  to  takt 
effect  from  the  time  of  such  notification  being  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  continue  so  long  as  the  reciprocal  exemption  of  vessels 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  Unit^  States,  and  their  cargoes  as  aforesaid,  shall  ht 
continued,  and  no  longer. 

And  whereas  satisfactory  evidence  has  lately  been  received  from  the  Govera- 
ment  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  through  an  official  communication  addressed  bj 
Cardinal  Antonclli,  his  SecretarV  of  State,  to  the  minister  resident  of  the  Unitet 
States  at  Rome,  under  date  of  the  seventh  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  that  do  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost  an 
imposed  or  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  Pontifical  States,  upon  vessels  wholly  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  the  proauce,  manufactarcs,  or 
merchandise  imported  in  the  same  from  Uie  United  States  or  from  any  foreign 

country : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  James  Buchanao,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Am^ 
rica,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  foreign  discriminating  duties  of 
tonnage  aud  impost  within  the  United  States  are  and  shall  be  sus]|X)nded  and  dis- 
continued, so  far  as  respeots  the  vessels  of  the  subjects  of  his  Bohness  the  Pope; 
and  the  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States 
Ib  the  same  from  the  Pontifical  States,  or  from  any  other  foreign  country ;  the 
fluid  suspension  to  take  effect  from  the  seventh  day  of  December,  one  thooBud 
eight  hundred  asd  fiftj-aeveo,  i^boT«  meutiouecli  am  to  contiDue  bo  long  w  tki 
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"eciprocal  exemption  of  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 

teir  cargoes  as  aforesaid  shall  be  continaed,  and  no  longer. 
Given  under  ray  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington  the  26th  day  of  Febraary, 
r        -1      in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  eight, 
*•        J     and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-second. 

JAM&a  BUCHANAN. 
"Bf  the  President:— Lcwn  Cass,  Secretary  of  State. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  TARIFF  OF  BUEilOS  ATRE8. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Scnor  Riestra,  has  given  notice  of 
^•dactlons  which  have  been  decreed  in  the  tariff  of  that  State,  to  rule  during  the 
irear  1858.  The  subjoined  translation  of  the  dispatch  was  made  by  Mr.  Johm 
Rbnkie,  Consul  for  Buenos  Ayres  at  Liverpool,  England : — 

MiMiBTXT  or  Fhanok,  Bubros  Ateis,  80th  Noyember,  1857. 

**  The  undersigned  has  the  honor  of  addressing  Mr.  Consul,  annexing  a  copy  of 

0«itom-housc  tariff  to  rule  in  the  State  during  the  ensuing  year  1858,  for  the 

cODSol's  information  and  general  purposes  that  may  bo  deemed  of  interest ;  and 

wX  the  same  time  calls  the  attention  of  the  consul  to  the  modifications  which  have 

been  introduded  in  the  law  as  at  present  ruling.    By  the  article  Ist,  there  is 

added  to  the  articles  of  free  importation,  paper,  for  the  purposes  exclusively  of 

printing,  which,  by  the  ezistidg  law,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  16  per  cent.    Woolf, 

fn  embroidering,  and  thread  and  silk,  for  sewing  and  embroidering,  are  included 

ID  article  2d,  assigning  to  them  5  per  cent  duty,  in  lieu  of  that  which  they  are  at 

present  subject  to,  say  15  per  cent  on  wools  and  threads,  and  8  per  cent  on  silks. 

The  consul  will  observe,  by  article  4tb,  the  duties  on  ready-made  clothing  and 

boots  and  shoes  are  reduced  to  15  per  cent,  in  lieu  of  20  per  cent,  as  paid  at 

present.     Further,  and  more  especially,  that,  hereafter,  the  duties  will  be  levied 

«pon  valuations  of  goods  as  in  hondj  m  place  of  being,  as  hitherto,  charged  on 

nine  as  if  duty  paid.    With  respect  to  articles  of  export,  the  duties  leviable  by 

the  Dcw  law  is  a  general  rate  of  4  per  cent  on  market  value  of  produce,  aod,  ae 

ii  observed  as  respects  imports,  a  fixed  scale  of  valuations  will  he  established  on 

thae  articles  not  subject  to  heavy  fluctuations,  which  valuation  will  also  be  re- 

vJKd  every  six  months.    The  authorization  which,  by  the  article  4th  of  the  pre* 

^Biit  law,  gave  power  to  the  executive  to  prevent  the  free  importation  of  ccrtaio 

^Iticles,  has  been  amplified  for  the  ensuing  year  by  the  article  3Gth  of  the  new 

kir,  adding  to  the  former  the  tree  admission  of  machinery,  &c.,  lor  the  establish- 

i^i  of  new  mechanical  and  other  industries. 

NOBBEBTO  DE  LA  BIESTBA. 

U8A5Cfi  OF  BILLS  IN  THE  EAST  INDIA  TRADE. 

Annexed  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  Oriental  Bank  of  London,  an- 
CMftociDg  ao  important  change  about  to  be  made  in  the  usance  of  bills  drawn  in 
fc|4in.  and  China.  This  institution  has  branches  in  every  important  port  through- 
^t  the  East,  which  are  the  chief  buyers  of  bills  on  London ;  its  action  would 
Igfiwifore  regulate  the  custom  on  the  subject.  This  change  will  very  materially 
^Sbct  future  trade  with  India ;  and  have  some  influence  in  raising  the  prices  of 
l^aait  India  goods  : — 

Orxkiital  Bark  Corpokatioii,  TBRKADNKBDLB-STtBMv  LoNDOM,  E.  0.,  0th  Jan.,  1858L 

Gentxemkn: — A.n  understanding  having  been  come  to  amongst  some  of  the 
^aoks  and  other  leading  firms  connected  with  the  East  India  and  China  trade,  to 
riedace  the  usance  of  British  Bills  of  Exchange  from  six  months*  sight  to  four, 
t  am  to  inform  you  that  so  soon  as  arraof^ements  can  be  made,  the  extreme  terms  for 
kmtik.  drafts  in  India,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  China,  will  be  four  months'  sight, 
«ad  that  from  and  after  the  30th  of  June  next^  the  purchase  of  mercantile  bills 
h^  tkis  corporation  will  in  like  manner  be  restricted  to  bills  not  exceeding  tb» 
term.  I  am,  gcntlemeo,  your  obedient  servant, 

(81ga«d)       W.  W.  CABOILL,  Chief  M«iacm>. 
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SPARISH  CONSULAR  CERTIFICATES  OF  MANIFESTS  FOR  PORTO  RICO. 

The  consulates  established  by  the  United  States  for  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico, 
have  their  principal  offices  at  St.  Johns  and  Ponce.  The  consalar  district  of 
the  latter  embraces,  we  believe,  the  port  of  Guayama.  and  its  consalar  affdirs  for 
the  United  States  are  discharged  by  an  agent  of  the  consal  at  Ponce.  The 
officer  at  Gaayama  has  famished  the  following  important  information  to  shippers 
and  masters  of  vessels : — 

CoiiBULATs  Omni  or  the  Uwite©  Statei,  I 

QVATAMA,  P.  S.,  I>«C«IDlMr  1, 18S7.  I 

Shippers,  owners,  and  masters  of  vessels,  engaged  in  bringing  cargoes  to  thii 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  are  hereby  advised  that  several  instances  have  latterly  oo- 
carred  in  this  island,  where  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  has  been  exacted,  and 
the  payment  enforced  by  the  Custom-house  authorities  from  the  masters  of 
American  vessels  arriving  with  cargoes,  for  the  want  of  a  Spanish  consular  cer- 
tificate attached  to  the  general  manifests,  and  in  one  instance  which  has  cone 
under  my  own  observation,  when  the  vessel  came  from  a  port  to  which  do 
Spanish  Consul  has  been  appointed — the  brig  **  Chastelain,"  Handy,  master, 
with  a  cargo  of  lumber  from  Cherry  field,  (Me.)  This  penalty  is  an  ezcestive 
one,  from  the  trivial  nature  of  the  omission,  and  many  remonstrances  will  doabt- 
less  be  made  to  our  government  at  Washington  by  the  parties  interested  in  vet* 
•els  thus  fined,  but  until  some  amendment  has  been  adopted,  I  b^  to  give  pub- 
licity to  the  foregoing,  for  the  government  of  parties  engaged  in  shipping  cargoes 
to  this  island,  and  the  knoweledge  of  which  I  trust  will  have  the  enfect  of  avoid- 
ing the  penalty  alluded  to. 

FRANCIS  W.  PBESTON,  United  SUtet  ComqIw  OfflMr. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  New  Orleans  Commercial  BtdUtin^  this  re- 
Isolation  is  an  old  one,  and  had  become  absolete,  but  was  lately  revived.  One 
of  the  instances  referred  to  above,  in  which  the  fine  was  enforced,  is  ibm 
■tated: — 

'*The  brig  Hancock,  of  Bostoc,  Captain  Ober,  arrived  at  Guayama,  Porto  Rico, 
in  October  last,  (1857,)  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  and  shingles,  from  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina.  Having  discharged  his  cargo  he  was  refused  a  clearance,  oo 
the  ground  that  he  did  not  bring  a  manifest  of  cargo,  sworn  to  before  the 
Spanish  Consul  of  Wilmington.  After  much  protesting  Captain  Ober  paid  the 
$200,  and  the  American  Consular  Agent,  F.  w.  Preston,  £&q.,  sent  the  papers 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his  attention." 

CASCEUTfON  OF  BONDS  FOR  EXPORTED  MERGHAHDISE. 

TssABUXT  DcpASTmnT,  Omoi  or  CoxMUSioim  or  Cvstoms,  Mareh  11,  IflflL 
Sir  :— I  have  to  request  that  you  will  notify  the  importers  of  your  distrtci 
that  all  the  requirements  of  law,  for  the  cancelation  of  bonds  for  exported  ner- 
chandise,  should  be  strictly  complied  with ;  and  unless  more  care  is  exercised  lo 
this  respect,  especially  in  obtaining  the  oath  of  the  master  and  mate,  which, 
without  any  sufficient  reason,  appears  to  be  omitted  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  decline  canceling  said  bonds  until  the  omission  iball 

have  been  supplied.    Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  INGIIAM,  CommiMioner  of  Cvstom. 
A.  W.  Autmv,  Esq.,  Collector,  Boston,  liaat. 

CHAHGB  15  THE  COLLECTION  DISTRICTS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  MOBILE. 

An  act  of  Congress,  approved  January  27. 1868,  provides : — **  that  Solma,  in 
the  State  of  Alabama,  which  was  constituted  a  port  of  delivery  within  the 
collection  district  of  New  Orleans  by  the  act  of  third  March,  eighteen  hundred 
filty-seven,  chapter  one  hundred  and  two,  be  detached  from  that  district  and  be 
made  a  port  of  delivery  within  the  collection  district  of  Mobile." 
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QUIRAHTIME  CONFEKTIOflf  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1867,  a  committee,  composed  of  delegates  from  most  of 
the  seaboard  cities  of  the  United  States,  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  to  consider 
the  important  subject  of  quarantine,  regulations  therefor,  etc.  After  several 
days'  deliberation,  the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Baltimore  in  1858. 
Among  the  more  important  propositions  adopted  us  the  sentiment  of  the  coo- 
Tention,  were  the  following : — 

1.  There  are  certain  diseases  which  may  be  introduced  into  a  community  by 
foal  vessels  and  cargoes,  and  diseased  crews  and  passengers. 

2.  These  diseases  are  small  pox  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  typhos  fever, 
cholera,  and  vellow  (ever. 

3.  When  the  latter  diseases  are  introduced  in  this  manner,  their  action  is  lim- 
ited to  individuals  coming  within  their  immediate  influence,  and  cannot  become 
epidemic  unless  there  exist  in  the  community  the  circumstances  which  arc  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  disease,  independent  of  the  importation. 

4.  Efficient  sanitary  measures,  including  quarantine,  will,  in  most  cases,  pre- 
vent the  introduction  ol  these  diseases,  and  may,  at  any  rate,  disarm  them  of 
their  virulence,  and  prevent  their  extension,  when  introduced. 

5.  No  vessel,  arriving  U^ween  tlie  1st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  November, 
abould,  in  fact,  be  admitted  to  a  port  until  her  hold  is  freely  and  fully  ventilated, 
nor  until  the  bilge-water  is  entirely  removed. 

6.  Provision  should  be  made  lor  the  immediate  landing  of  all  those  portions 
of  the  cargo  of  a  vesfjcl,  and  the  baggage  and  clothing,  that  may  be  judged  ca- 
pable of  generating  or  communicating  disi'usc ;  and  for  their  proper  purification, 
At  such  places  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  preclude  all  danger  of  their 
exerting  a  morbific  influence,  either  immediately  or  upon  their  subsequent  ad- 
mission into  the  city. 

7.  Provi.<:ion  should  be  made  for  the  immediate  landing  from  on  board  of  vea- 
aels  as  they  arrive,  of  all  persons  who  are  actually  laboring  under  disease,  and 
for  their  due  and  comfortable  accommodation  and  treatment,  until  such  time  at 
they  can  be  taken  charge  of,  and  properly  cared  for,  by  their  friends. 

8.  In  case  of  a  ship-load  of  squalid  passengers,  or  those  strongly  preilisposed 
to  disease,  their  clothing,  beds,  and  other  effects,  should  be  at  once  subjected  to 
a  thorough  ventilation  and  purification,  and,  upon  their  landing,  adequate  meas- 
ures should  be  adopted  to  prevent  them  from  crowding  together  in  confined,  un- 
healthy, and  ill-ventilated  dwellings  and  localities. 

9.  The  compensation  of  the  quarantine  officer  should  be  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  devote  nis  entire  attention  and  energies,  throughout  the  year,  to  the  duties 
of  bis  office. 

10.  While  the  power  of  removing  him  for  incompetency,  neglect,  or  other  ad- 
equate cause,  should  he  vested  in  some  competent  tribunal,  his  appointment 
should  be  based  solely  upon  his  capacity  to  fulfill  satisfactorily  his  incumbent 
duties,  and  bis  continuance  in  office  made  dependent  upon  his  faithful  and  skillful 
dischar^  of  those  duties. 

11.  A  thorough  examination  should  be  made  of  all  immigrants  on  their  arri- 
val ;  and  if  they  are  not  protected  against  small  pox,  they  should  be  vaccinated. 

12.  We  recommend  that  there  should  be  attached  to  our  Boards  of  Health 
uod  quarantine  establishments,  stations  for  minute  meteorological  observations, 
ftod  vaccine  establishments ;  and  that  records  of  these  be  published  at  stated 
periods  for  the  public  benefit. 

1 3.  We  advise  the  introduction  of  increased  comforts  for  crews  and  passen- 
gers, and  the  ventilation  and  purification  of  vessels  by  a  more  efifectual  method. 
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THE  SHIP  CHAHilEI.  fll  PATAPSCO'RITER,  PORT  OF  BALTIMORE. 

From  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade's  Annual  Report,  of  Janaary,  1858,  we 
collect  the  sabstancc  of  the  following  paragraphs : — 

The  improvement  of  the  ship  channel  in  the  Patapsco  River,  to  a  nnifonB 
depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  being  of  vast  importance  to  the  interest  of  Baltimore, 
has  been  regarded  with  much  concern  in  ita  Board  of  Trade,  and  with  great 

Pleasure  they  record  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  during  1857.  Tke 
lommissiouers.  on  behalf  of  the  city,  added,  early  in  the  year,  another  steam 
dredge,  making  the  third  under  their  control ;  and  Major  Brcwerton,  U.  S.  A^ 
under  whose  charge  the  government's  appropriation  is  expended,  incrcaaed,  diinii| 
the  year,  the  number  of  government  dredges  to  four,  making  in  all  a  force  « 
seven  steam  dredges,  two  steam  tugs,  and  an  adequate  number  of  scows.  Under 
this  heavy  force,  the  work  progressed  very  rapidly,  giving  promise  of  its  early 
completion,  provided  Congress  will  enable  the  government  dredges  to  be  kept 
employed,  by  a  further  appropriation.  In  January,  1858,  the  power  engafd 
upon  the  channel  was  fully  equal  to  50,000  cubic  yards  per  montn.  When  tbb 
improvem  nt  was  undertaken,  the  total  estimated  cost  was  from  300,000  to  400,006 
dollars.  Thus  far  the  appropriations  have  been  from  the  city  of  BaltiofMre  (in 
1852.  850.000 ;)  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  reversion  of  the  auction  duties, 
(collected  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,)  equal  to  about  $16,000  annually,  since  1854 ; 
from  Congress,  in  1852,  840,000,  and  in  1856,  8100,000— in  all  about  8240.000. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  cost  of  the  work,  when  finished,  will  not  exceed 
the  maximum  amount  originally  estimated.  As  some  prejudice  seems  to  exist  io 
reference  to  the  depth  of  water  at  this  harbor,  it  is  stated  that  the  harbor  is  at 
all  times  accessable  to  vessels  not  exceeding  19  feet  draught,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  the  new  ship  channel  will  be  finished  giving  a  uniform  depth  of  2ft 
feet.    Ships  of  heavier  draft  can  come  up  to  Swan  Point,  12  miles  below. 

REGULATIOHfS  FOR  VESSELS  TRADING  TO  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

In  pursuance  to  orders  received  from  the  Department  at  St  Petersburg,  for 
certain  new  regulations,  applying  to  captains  of  vessels  trading  to  said  city,  the 
undersigned  herewith  publishes  the  translation  thereof,  and  cautions  masters  of 
vessels  not  to  disregard  the  same  upon  their  arrival  at  Cronstadt.  in  order  to 
avoid  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

EMIL  JOHNS^  OobmL 

BuBsiAN  GoysuLATB,  Nsw  OmucAKB,  12th  Febraary,  1858. 

TRAXSLATIOX. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  navigation  between  St  Petersburg  and  foreign  portly 
it  has  been  decreed  that  the  custom*  house  formalities  of  entrances  and  eKarancei 
of  vessels,  the  verification  and  authentication  of  their  papers,  and  the  sanitary 
visit  of  the  crew,  shall  take  place  heqceforward  in  the  Little  Roadstead  of  Cro»> 
stadt,  off  the  revenue  watch  ship,  and  not  as  formerly  off  the  revenue  watch  slop 
of  the  Great  Roadstead  of  the  same  port  At  the  same  time  the  visit  of  cnstooi* 
houses  offic^ers  oft'  the  revenue  watch  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  has  beea 
aboliKhed.  and  in  future  all  vessels  coming  from  foreign  ports  will  be  held  to  boifl 
a  red  fla«f  at  one  of  their  masts,  signaliofl:  thereby  to  tne  revenue  watch  ship  of 
the  Croat  Roadsteid  of  Cronstadt,  that  they  have  a  certificate  of  health,  deliverei 
to  them  by  the  Russian  consul  of  the  port  they  came  from.  Such  vessels,  how- 
ever. a8  are  not  possesscil  of  the  aforesaid  certificate,  will  have  to  lay-to  at  tht 
station  of  the  said  ship,  in  order  to  await  the  further  orders  of  the  naritiflie 
authorities.  All  vessels  without  exception  will  be  obliged  to  lay-to  on  aeeioff 
hoisted  at  one  of  the  masts  of  the  said  ship  the  pilot  flag,  which  will  be  theaigaal 
that  on  account  of  overcrowding,  or  in  consequence  of  some  other  cause,  the 
entry  of  the  Little  Roadstead  of  Constodt  is  prohibited. 

St.  rtTBisauftO,  9th  Kovember,  1857. 


iimet  OF  MKRtn  nimun  At  Hototuui. 

Td  the  Mierchmit^  Magmxine,  of  Febniary,  1656,  (vol.  uzviii.,  pftgcB  163-176^) 
pablisbed  a  lengthy  article  od  the  **  Porte  of  the  Sandwich  Islands/*  in  wbSdl 
a  full  accoont  of  the  port  of  Honolula,  and  on  page  164  the  sailing  direo 
^ons  for  entering  it  We  now  give  a  supplementary  notice  from  the  CommercuA 
Advertiser  of  Honolula,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  marine  telegraph  aS 
that  port  and  vicinity : — 

Masters  and  officers  of  vessels  bound  to  or  past  Honolulu  are  requested  to  take 
lK>tice  that  a  marine  telegraph  has  been  erected  on  the  ridge  connecting  Diamond 
Head  with  the  mountains  iuland,  and  all  vessels  passing  within  ten  miles  of  the 
fcead  will  be  reported.  China  bound  vessels  can  display  their  signals  without 
ealiing  out  a  pilot  The  national  ensi^  at  the  main  is  a  signal  for  having  a 
United  States  mail  on  board  for  Honolulu.  A  signal  should  be  displayed  at  the 
fore  only  when  a  pilot  is  wanted.  Vessels  can  run  along  within  two  miles  of  the 
«hore  with  perfect  safety,  and  without  any  risk  of  losing  the  trade  wind.  A  news 
boat  will  always  be  sent  off  to  clippers  passing  the  port  without  expense  to  the 


ISUUDS  III  THB  MIDDLE  PACIFIC  OCBAff. 

The  Honolulu  Commercial  Advertiser  of  November  5,  1867,  published  the 
aoBexed  notices  which  are  of  importance.  The  islands  and  shoal  lie  directly 
south  of  Honolulu,  between  that  port  and  the  equator  : — 

To  Masters  of  Vessels  Runninf(  between  San  Francisco  and  Sydney. — As  the 
tile  longitude  of  Christmas  and  Fanning's  Islands  are  incorrect  on  most  charts, 
We  republish  the  correct  location,  as  given  in  our  issue  of  July  30. 

CHRISTllAS  ISLAHB. 

.   The  harbor,  which  is  under  the  lee  of  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  island,  lies  in  N. 

Witude  1^  58',  W.  longitude  157^  30'.  The  cast  point  of  the  island  lies  about 
45  to  50  miles  eastward  of  the  anchorage,  and  vessels  in  approaching  cannot  be 
Jtoo  careful  of  this  point,  as  it  is  here  where  nearly  all  the  wrecks  occur.  The 
i^aod  is  not  mor^  than  eight  feet  in  height  and  cannot  be  seen  from  a  ship's  deck 
t^ore  than  seven  or  eight  miles  off. 

fanning's  island. 

The  harbor  of  Fanning's  Island  lies  in  N.  latitude  3<>  49^,  W.  longitude  169® 
^O'.  Approach  the  island  from  the  east,  and  sail  round  the  south  side.  There 
^  no  such  island  in  this  vicinity  as  is  laid  down  on  the  charts  as  *'  American 

DIANA  SHOAL. 

Thia  shoal  has  never,  we  believe,  been  laid  down  on  any  chart  It  lies  in  N. 
8®  40',  W.  longitude  167^  20.'  It  was  discovered  by  Captain  English 
^r  Fanning's  Island,  and  has  on  it  only  six  feet  of  water.  The  observation  waff 
^aKen  at  mid-day,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  shoal,  and  may  be  relied  on  as 
^x>rrect 

CAPE  HATTERA8  BBAC05  UflHT. 

In  eoAfleanence  of  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  npon  the  Oape  Hatteras  Point, 
"die  beacon  lM(ht  has  been  removed  to  a  position  500  yards  from  the  extremity  of 
Uie  point  The  light  is  of  the  6th  order  of  Fresnel  at  an  elevation  of  25  feet 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  exhibited  from  an  open  frame-work  structure, 
Mrmoonted  by  a  lantern,  and  the  entire  building  is  painted  red.  The  light 
should  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  coasting  vessels,  under  ordinary  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  about  six  miles.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

If.  H.  MTTSOAU6H,  UgbthooM  InipMtor. 
Hosfouc,  Ya.,  F^bmary  10, 1858. 
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LCHIGERBEAD  KEY,  DRY  TORTUflAS  flROUP,  FU>R1»A. 

A  new  first  order  fixed  light,  illaminating  the  entire  liorizon.  will  be  ezhibi 
for  the  first  time  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  Jt^j  next,  (1858,)  and  01 
every  night  thereafter,  from  sanset  to  sanrise,  from  the  brick  tower  now  in  coar 
of  erection  in  the  middle  of  Loggerhead  Key,  Dry  Tortugas  Groop,  Florid 
The  illaminating  apparatus  is  of  the  first  order  catadioptric  of  the  system 
Fresnel.    The  tower  is  circniar,  150  feet  high,  and  of  the  natural  color  of  the 
bricks  of  which  it  \n  built.     The  keeper's  dwelling  is  built  of  brick,  two  storief 
high,  and  placed  a  little  south  of  the  tower.     The  fjpcal  plane  of  this  light  wiff 
be  152  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  sBould  be  seen  nnder  ordinary 
ttat^  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  15  feet  above  the  water,  20 
nautical  miles. 

LoGGERHRAD  Ket  is  the  most  western  of  the  nine  keys  which  constitnies  tbe 

Tortugas  Group,  and  the  most  western  of  all  the  Florida  keya.     Its  ^jreoeral 

direction  is  N.  E.  and  S.  W. ;  nearly  one  mile  in  length,  700  feet  in  widtli.  and 

bordered  all  around  by  cedar  bushes.    The  new  tower  on  Loggerhead  Key  is  2| 

nautical  miles  due  west  from  the  present  light  within  the  walls  of  Fort  Jefier- 

son,  and  which  has  hitherto  served  as  a  guide  to  mariners  passing  this  dangeroot 

locality.    The  present  light  on  Garden  Key,  Fort  Jefferson,  Dry  Tortngas,  will 

be  fitted  with  a  fourth  order  catadioptric  apparatus  of  the  system  of  Fresnel, 

and  will  be  continued  as  a  harbor  light  for  the  locality.     The  position  of  tbe 

new  lighthouse  tower  on  Loggerhead  Key  is  .-—Latitude  24**  37'  20"  N. ;  longi- 

tode  82°  55'  10"  W.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 
_  aP.WOODBUBT,CaptU.a.SBglM«aL 

POST  JKPFBKBoir,  Flokida,  FebroAry  4, 185a 

BUOTS  mr  HARBOR  OF  C1ENFDEG08,  SOUTH  SIDE  I8LA1ID  OF  CUBA. 

The  Captain  of  the  Port  of  Cienfuegos,  Island  of  Cuba,  has  given  notice  of 
the  description  and  positions  of  the  four  buoys  which  have  been  placed  from  tbe 
entrance  of  the  harbor  to  Point  la  Milpa,  viz. : — 

First  Buoy.— White,  in  18  fathoms  water,  stony  bottom,  the  Point  del  Diablo 
bearinjr  S.  E.  5*>  E. ;  Point  la  Vigia,  8.  W.,  and  the  Fort  N.  W.  i  N.  This 
bvoy  is  one  cable's  length  from  the  eastern,  and  four  cables'  length  from  tbe 
western  coast,  and  marks  the  channel. 

Second  Boot. — White,  in  23  fathoms  water,  stony  bottom,  Point  del  Diablo 
bearing  S.  E. ;  Point  la  Vigia,  8.  S  E. ;  and  the  Fort,  N.  W.  This  buoy  is 
about  one  cable's  length  from  the  shore  on  either  side,  and  five  cables'  length 
from  the  first  buoy. 

Third  Buoy.— Red,  in  18  fathoms  water,  stony  bottom,  Point  Paso  Caba11o6» 
bearing  E.  N.  E. ;  Point  la  Milpa,  N.  N.  E. ;  and  the  Fort,  N.  E.  This  buoy  is 
one  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  and  three  cable's  length  from  the  second  buoy. 

Fourth  Buoy.— Red,  in  25  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom.  Key  Garena  bear- 
ing N. ;  Point  la  Milpa.  N.  N.  E. ;  and  Point  Caletoo  de  las  Damas,  £. ;  dbUnt 
from  the  shore  one  mile,  and  two  miles  from  the  third  buoy. 

Vessels  can  tack  between  the  buoys  as  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  and 
not  the  least  danger.  A  pilot  will  be  in  attendance  at  all  times  near  the  first 
baoy.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THOBNTONA.J£NKINB,eMntarj. 
WAtnnrOTOir,  FeVrnuy  19, 1858. 

BUOTS  AT  TBE  MOUTH  OF  UMPQUA  RIVER,  OREGON. 

Two  third-class  nun  buoys,  painted  with  white  and  black  perpendicular 
are  placed  in  line  with  the  lighthouse,  which  bears  from  them  £.  by  N.  ^  N.  by 
oompass.    The  inner  buoy  is  just  within  the  bar,  and  in  3^  fathoms  at  Diean  loi~ 
water,  and  can  be  passed  on  either  hand,  but  only  close  to  it    The  outer  buo; 


is  just  outside  the  bar,  in  10  fathoms  at  the  same  stage  of  tide,  and  can  also  N^" 
DMKd  on  either  hand.  Keeping  the  two  buoys  in  range  with  tbe  lighthooae,  l^^i*- 
Net  may  be  carried  over  the  oar  at  mean  low  water. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

HABTM AN  BACUE,  UiO*  Topogl  Eiiff*n,  Bt  M^w. 
%MM  FsAxonoo,  Oai.,  Jta.  S,  18S8L 
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BBU  BOATi  BITBABCB  BAT  OF  SAB  FRABaSCO.  GALIFORBIA. 

A  bell  boat  will«  on  or  about  the  5th  of  February,  be  placed  just  ontsidc  the 
Mir  in  15  faUioms  at  mean  low  water,  in  range  with  Fort  Point  and  Alcatras 
Uand  Lighthouses.  The  bearings  and  distances  of  prominent  points,  and  the 
^ouree  to  enter  the  bay,  will  be  given  hereafter.     The  boat  is  30  feet  long  and 

fated  red  The  bell  (of  600  pounds)  is  elevated  15  feet,  and  the  day-mark  (of 
feet  by  4  feet)  8  feet  above  the  water.  The  bell  will  be  rung  by  the  action  of 
te  sea,  and  should  be  heard,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  one  to  three 
ttUes.  Mariners  are  cautioned  not  to  run  into  or  damage  this  aid  to  navigation. 
SiiDQltaneously  with  the  placing  of  the  bell  boat,  the  fog  gun  signal  at  Point 
^onita  wiU  be  discontinued.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 

UABTMAN  BACH£,  Mj^  Topogi  Eng'n,  Bt  Ua^ot. 
Bav  FftAVonoo,  Cal.,  Jul  8, 1858. 

BORCUM  JJ6HTH0USE— COAST  OF  HABOVER,  OERMABT. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  through  the  Department  of 
f&te,  that  the  Hanoverian  government  has  given  notice  that  the  reflecting  illu- 
'Kiating  apparatus  in  the  Borcum  Island  Lighthouse  was  changed  oi^the  15th 
oyember,  1857,  to  a  second  order  catadioptric  illuminating  apparatus  on  the 
Bi'Cem  of  Fresncl.  The  light  is  fixed,  and  placed  at  an  elevation  of  133  feet 
^ve  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  giving  a  range  of  visibility  under  ordinary  states 
'the  atmosphere,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  of  about  20  nautical  miles.  The 
lition  of  this  light  is— latitude,  53<>  35'.  22"  N. ;  longitude,  6°  38'  E.  of  Green- 
By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THOBNTON  A.  JENKINS,  Seeretarf. 
rASBXxeioir,  Janiurj  80, 1858. 

ALTERATIOB  OF  SWAB  SPIT  LIGHT,  PORT  PHILUP,  SOUTH  AUSTRAUA. 

'be  harbor  master  at  Melbourne  has  given  notice,  that  on  and  after  the  15th 
^^ovember,  1857,  the  light  vessel  moored  off  Swan  Spit,  at  the  south  entrance 
west  channel  into  Port  Phillip,  would  exhibit  a  red  light  instead  of  the  white 
BrBit  hitherto  shown.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THOBNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SecreUry. 
rAgBarOTOH,  Febmarj  83, 1858. 


JOURNAL   OF    INSURANCE. 

IBSURABCE  C0MPABIE8  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts, 
boently  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  is  a  document  of  296  pageg 
eteYO.  We  now  present  an  abstract  of  that  part  of  it  which  embraces  the 
fincipal  features  of  the  condition  of  the  several  classes  of  companies,  with  re- 
Utffcs  apon  their  systems  of  conducting  business. 

Tbe  Commissioners,  referring  to  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  past  season, 
ij,  *^  the  consequent  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  manufacturing,  railroad, 
ad  iMtokiDg  stock,  which  have  heretofore  been  considered  by  common  consent, 
g  ^rell  as  by  law,  as  among  the  most  legitimate  investments  for  the  capital  and 
jeeamnlations  of  insurance  companies,  has  had  a  corresponding  influence  upon 
be  fllADdiog  and  business  of  such  companies.  Betums  show  that  they  have  op- 
mtendy  suflfered  great  losses  during  the  year  from  this  cause ;  but  to  a  great 
ncteot  these  losses  are  only  apparent  and  not  real. 

There  has  been,  say  the  commissioners,  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  business 
Bf  imanunce  in  MasBachusetts,  within  the  last  three  years,  arising,  first,  from  a 
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greater  interest  in  the  subject  by  the  commnfiity — and  second,  from  better  rata 
of  premiams  paid  for  insarance.  Fraudulent  or  unsafe  companies,  either  bone 
or  foreign,  have  been  deprived  of  a  largo  part  of  their  business,  and  sahsttDtiat 
and  honest  companies,  freed  from  irresponsible  competition,  have  been  enabled  M 
to  advance  their  rates  of  premium  as  to  meet,  promptly,  all  just  and  legal  claiw 
against  them,  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  times — and  now  to  present  then- 
selves  to  the  public  in  such  prosperous  condition,  as  to  command  confidence  add 
support. 

On  November  Ist,  1857,  the  outstanding  risks  of  the  companies  chartered  b^ 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  were  as  follows : — 

Id  Stock  Companies — 

Fire  rit«k8.     $188,114,290  |  Marine  risks.     $78,267,269  |  Total. . .     $211,881,559 

In  Mutual  Marine  and  Mutual  Pire  and  Marine  Oorapanies^ 

Fire  risks.         $9,600,614  |  Marine  risks..     $63,462,118  |  Total. . .         68,052,777 

Id  Mutual  Fire  Companies— fire  riska Total. . .      200,860,574 

In  Life  Insurance  Companies — life  risks Total. .  •        16,865,814 

Total  outstanding  risks  of  all  these  companies $490,150,114 

Add  to  this  amount  $35,078,506  insurance  e£Ricted  by  companies  beyond  thi 
limits  of  the  State,  and  we  have  the  sum  of  8525,228,820  as  the  present  interesi 
of  insurance  in  Massachusetts.  The  losses  for  the  year  ending  November,  1857, 
were  for  fire  risks,  $978,881  70 ;  marine  risks,  $5,202,628  88,  making  a  total  of 
$6,181,510  69. 

The  stock  companies  with  specie  capital  are  reported  to  be  in  a  safe  and  \k»' 
perous  condition.    They  have  not  been  injured  by  the  business  or  circamstanctf 
of  the  last  year.    Only  one  company,  the  '*  Hope  Insurance,"  of  Boston,  foirf 
itself  compelled,  by  its  large  marine  losses,  to  suspend  operations,  and  no  poUeie^ 
have  been  issued  by  it  since  July  8th,  1857. 

The  commissioners  renew  the  suggestion  made  in  their  last  report,  that  asto^^ 
company,  composed  of  responsible  men,  chartered  with  a  large  cash  capital,  fw^ 
the  express  purpose  of  insuring  that  class  of  property  generally  denominates^ 
extra  hazardous,  would  be  a  great  convenience  and  might  with  proper  nflmage-^ 
ment  be  made  very  profitable  to  the  stockholders.    The  owners  of  this  class  of"^ 
property,  such  as  steam,  saw,  and  planing  mills,  carpenters'  and  cabinet  Biatev 
shops,  &c.,  are  usually  willing  to  pay  liberal  rates  for  insurance,  but  the  liability 
to  enormous  assessments  in  such  mutual  companies  as  will  write  for  themy  aai 
the  uncertainty  of  recovery  in  case  of  loss  from  foreign  companies,  eperatai  m 
many  cases  as  an  cfi\;ctual  bar  to  any  insurance. 

The  principle  of  mutual  insurance,  if  it  were  entirely  practicable,  saj  the  Oom- 
missioners,  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest,  yet  there  are  so  masj  diffieiritHi 
surrounding  it,  especially  in  the  transaction  of  marioe  bustnesi^  as  to  MilW  H  - 
questionable  whether  any  farther  encouragement  should  be  giveo  to  it  by  hnr* 
Daring  the  past  year,  perpetual  injunctions  were  served  upon  the  followtsg 
panics,  and  receivers  were  appointed  to  wind  up  their  afiairs : — The 
Matual  Marine  Insurance  Company,  of  Boston ,  the  Maesachosetto  Fi^ 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  of  Ipswich  ;  and  the  Tremont  Mutual  Marine 
aoee  Company,  of  Boston.    An  injanction  was  also  issued  against  the  TrflOiP 
Hotoal  Insarance  Company,  of  BosUm,  restraining  the  eompany  frona  the 
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fiion  of  any  new  business.    The  ground  of  proceeding  in  all  the  above  cases 

IS  insolvency. 

Sixty-nine  Mataal  Fire  Insurance  Companies  have  reported  this  year,  whose 

itstauding  risks,  on  the  Ist  of  November,    1857.  wore  1(200,350,764.     Tfat 

lOUQt  of  losses  paid  by  them  was  $417,854  62.    The  Commissioners  strongly 

commend  the  subject  of  simplifying  contracts  between  insurers  and  insured,  in 

itoal  companies,  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

Lafe  Insurance  Companies  are  represented  as  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  their 

1^,  under  good  management,  and  with  good  success. 

TH£  IBTSURAIICE  OF  LIVES  UPOflT  RAILROADS. 

This  system  has  for  several  years  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  An  attempt 
as  made  to  introduce  it  in  New  York  some  yearfj  ago,  in  which  Theodore  Sed- 
ieh,  Esq.,  with  Freeman  Hunt  and  others,  were  urged  to  become  interested, 
[owever,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  project  would  not  then  take  with  the  Ameri- 
A  traveling  public.  But  we  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  commercial  editor  of 
le  Cincinnati  Gazette,  that  the  issuing  of  policies  for  railroad  trips  to  distant 
MDts,  hither  and  thither,  to  insure  against  accidents,  begins  to  attract  no  littlv 
Mmiion.    According  to  the  Gazette — 

A.  company  at  Indianapolis  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  project,  and  is  said 
>  bave  widely  extended  its  business  in  this  peculiar  kind  of  risks.  A  merchant 
isbc-s  to  make  a  trip  to  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  for  business  or  pleasure, 
nd  paying  one  dollar,  he  gets  a  policy  for  $1,000,  payable  to  his  heirs  in  case  of 
leeting  with  injuries  which  result  in  death  within  a  period  of  sixty  days.  If  a 
rip  from  Cincinnati  to  Columbus  or  Cleveland,  or  any  point  not  more  distant, 
venty-four  cents  pays  the  insurance  upon  91,000.  The  Buckeye  Insurance 
Company,  on  Front-street,  have  just^  made  arrangements  for  entering  into  this 
ttw  branch  of  insurance,  and  is  preparing  to  issue  policies  to  cover  a  year's 
ravel,  or  a  single  trip  to  any  point  reached  by  railroad.    We  may  soon  expect 

0  see  accurate  calculations  of  the  chances  of  life  in  a  balloon  trip,  and  the  rates 

1  Insurance  fixed  accordingly. 

TBRMS  OF  CRB9IT  OF  PHILADELPHIA  UNDERWRITERS. 

The  following  are  alterations  in  the  terms  of  credit,  adopted  November  4th, 
to7,  by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Underwriters,  as  binding  upon  the  compa- 
kB  connected  therewith : — 

On  single  risks,  "  to  or  from  ports  in  the  United  States  or  British  Provinces," 
e  credits  to  be  reduced  from  three  months  to  two  months.  *^  Out  and  home, 
me  risks,"  from  four  months  to  three  months.  On  risks  from  the  West  Coast 
America  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  vice  versa,  the  credit  to  be  four  months 
itead  of  six  months.  Out  and  home,  six  months  instead  of  eight  months.  On 
en  policies  from  aU  foreign  ports  to  ports  in  the  United  States,  six  months. 
I  •11  inland  open  policies,  a  credit  of  eight  months.  On  all  open  policies,  laA^n 
H;  to  be  closed  until  a  new  credit  be  opened.  Premiums  under  $50  to  be  eon- 
tared  as  due  in  ^ash  ;  but  when  the  accumulated  premiums  of  anv  one  party, 
riosr  any  one  month,  exceed  950,  a  credit  of  two  months  may  be  allowed.  All 
aniiniis  to  be  settled  according  to  contract  before  the  delivery  of  the  policy. 
pemiams  for  time  risks  for  one  year,  on  vessels,  freight,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  settled 
f  two  noteif,  one-half  the  amount  at  six  months,  and  the  other  half  at  twelve 
Miths,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  at  maturity,  of  the  first  note  falling  due,  then 
e  policy  thereafter  to  be  void  and  of  no  force.  The  same  rule  to  be  applied  to 
Inrics  of  shorter  periods  than  twelve  months. 
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MAfilBTE  INSURANCE  IN  EUROPE. 

The  following  paragraph  on  MariDe  Insurance  is,  according  to  the  Port  Magt^ 
fine,  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  "  North  of  Earope  Steiffl 
Navigation  Company/'  presented  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  company  held 
in  the  fall  of  1857  :— 

**  Upon  the  subject  of  insurance,  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  co- 
operation was  that  the  company  should  be  its  own  insurer  on  each  vessel,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  the  insurance  fund  for  the  time  being.    The  amount  of  that  fund 
was  on  the  30th  of  June,  1857,  as  shown  by  the  accounts,  £8,160  I7s.  lOd.    Bj 
a  resolution  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  15th  of  February,  1854,  adopted  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that  time,  the   board  were  authorized  to 
take  the  entire  risk  of  the  ships  of  the  company.  That  resolution  remains  in  force, 
although  the  late  board,  on  the  discovery  of  the  disastrous  result  of  the  compa- 
ny's  trading,  thought  it  expedient  to  recommence  insuring;  the  ships  to  the  extent 
of  three-fourths  of  their  value.    The  present  board,  having  carefully  considered 
this  subject,  and  inquired  into  the  opinions  and  practice  of  other  steamboat  com- 
panies, and  of  private  shipowners,  owning  individually,  a  considerable  number  of 
ships,  recommend  that  the  company  should  adhere  to  the  resolution  of  the  15th 
day  of  February,  1854 ;  that  is,  take  the  whole  risk  of  insurance  upon  themselves, 
and  transfer  the  amount  of  the  premiums  thus  saved  to  the  insurance  fund.    Both 
experience  and  the  reason  of  the  case,  show  that,  on  an  average,  the  preminmi 
paid  to  underwriters  must  considerably  exceed  the  actual  losses ;  and  the  Dumber 
of  the  company's  ships  is  so  considerable,  that  it  is  in  a  good  position  for  apply- 
ing the  principal  of  an  average.      There   are  also  inconveniences  connected 
with  insurance  which  are  avoided  when  the  company  is  its  own  underwriter. 
Directors  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  consideration  that  a  run  of  ill  luck,  althoagh 
not  probable,  is  possible,  and  that  a  body  of  shareholders  who  have  already  taf- 
fered  so  severely  by  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  their  capital,  may  be  supposed  loi 
willing  than  the  shareholders  of  other  companies  less  favorably  circumstanced  to 
bear  any  addition  to  that  loss  from  a  succession  of  casualities  exceeding  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  fund.    But,  on  the  #ther  hand,  they  are  convinced  that 
if  the  company  is  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  a  profit  in  spite  ot  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  has  to  contend,  it  cannot  afford  to  give  up  any  meui 
of  advantage  ;  and  since  experience  shows  that  the  insurance  account  b  on  aa 
average,  the  surest  source  of  profit  to  the  large  shipowner,  they  consider  it  their 
duty  to  recommend  that  the  company  should  take  the  benefit  of  it.    As,  however, 
the  question  whether  the  shareholders  shall  incur  a  possible  risk  of  loss  for  the 
sake  of  a  probable  profit  is  one  peculiarly  for  their  own  decision,  the   board  wiD 
propose  to  the  meeting  a  resolution  confirmatory  of  that  of  15th  day  of  February, 
1854,  authorizing  the  board  to  take  the  whole  risk  of  the  ships,  except  in  caaei 
where  the  directors  may  think  it  expedient  to  act  otherwise.    This  will  give  the 
ahareholders  an  opportunity  of  determining  whether  they  remain  of  the  same 
opinion  as  at  that  time. 

ORIGIN  OF  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

The  origin  of  Marine  Insurance  was  commented  upon  during  the  proceedinp 
of  the  London  Institute  of  Actuaries,  February  23d,  1857.  Mr.  H.  Williaai 
read  a  paper  on  the  "  origin  of  insurance,"  by  G.  P.  Smith,  Eisq.  The  writ«r 
stated  his  opinion  that  the  earliest  direct  mention  of  Marine  Insurance  is  io  ai 
ordinance  of  the  city  of  Barcelona,  of  the  year  1443,  in  which  it  was  ordered  that 
no  vessel  should  be  insured  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  its  value ;  thai  ■» 
merchandise  belonging  to  foreigners  shall  be  insured  at  Barcelona,  unless  freigfal^ 
ed  on  board  a  ship  belonging  to  the  King  of  Arragon,  and  that  merchandiw 
belonging  to  Arragonese  subjects,  on  board  vessels  belonging  to  other  countrieiv 
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Id  only  be  inanred  for  half  its  value.  It  appears  most  probable  that  the 
ators  of  Marine  losarance  were  the  Italians,  who,  as  it  is  well  known,  were 
eading  commercial  nation  in  the  14th  and  16th  centaries.  It  was  in  Yenice 
the  first  bank  was  established,  and  that  a  funded  debt,  transferable  from 
1  to  hand,  was  first  introduced.  Bills  of  exchange,  if  not  invented  in  Italy, 
)  used  extensively  bj  the  Lombard  merchants  and  money  dealers ;  and  book- 
wag,  by  double  entry,  is  of  Italian  origin,  as  is  also  the  phrase  "  policy  of 
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IBID  LETTERS :  WHAT  18  AID  WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  DOME  WITH  THEM. 

We  transfer  to  the  Merchants^  Magazine  our  condensation  of  an  article  on  the 
Illations  concerning  dead  letters,  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
n  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  and  influential  newspapers  in  the  United 
ites.  Some  of  the  suggestions  which  it  contains  we  consider  to  be  worthy  of 
attention  of  the  United  States  Post-oflSce  Department : — 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1857,  $12,656  was  received  in  about  2,200  letters 
the  Dead  Letter  Bureau  of  the  Qencral  Post-office  at  Washington.  About 
>,000  a  ^ear  is  generally  receved  in  10,000  letters,  or,  on  an  average,  $5  a  letter. 
this  it  IS  calculated  that  nine-tenths  are  returned  to  the  sender.  So  far  good. 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  there  is  no  other  country  on  the  globe  where  so 
ch  care  is  taken  that  every  letter  shall  reach  its  destination.  The  custom  of 
rertisinff  letters,  and  takinp^  real  pains  to  find  out  the  person  to  whom  the 
ter  is  addressed,  and  send  it  after  him  if  he  has  removed,  is  not  practiced  in 
rope  as  it  is  here. 

Bat  in  other  countries  there  is  more  effort  made,  even  when  there  is  no  money 
dosed,  to  restore  the  letter  to  the  writer,  if  the  addressed  partv  cannot  be 
ind,  so  that  he  may  know  that  his  communication  has  failed,  and  take  other 
a^  to  reach  bis  correspondent.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  serious  defect  in  the 
itlroffice  system  of  the  United  States.  The  plan  pursued  is  as  follows : — Every 
It-master,  once  a  quarter,  returns  all  the  letters,  for  which  he  can  find  no 
imant,  to  the  department  at  Washington.  A  confidential  clerk  breaks  the 
1  of  all  these,  and  opens  them,  but  does  not  read  a  line.  He  simply  ascertains 
there  is  anything  in  them.  If  there  is  not,  they  are,  without  further  trouble, 
sked  away  for  burning,  and  all  consumed  by  fire  in  an  oven  prepared  on  pur- 
le,  80  that  nothing  shall  escape.  If,  however,  there  is  any  sum  of  money,  or 
f  Talnable,  however  trifling,  the  letter  and  contents  are  handed  over  to  another 
rk,  who  simply  examines  the  name  and  address,  and  then  encloses  the  whole 
^  to  the  writer.  If  the  writer  cannot  be  found,  the  letter  is  then  carefully 
flsrved  for  years,  until  every  chance  of  its  being  reclaimed  has  died  away. 
[t  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  scrupulous  delicacy  which  characterizes  our 
•i-offioe  laws,  in  abstaining  from  authorizing  the  perusal  of  a  sealed  letter 
ier  any  circumstances,  except  as  the  very  last  resort  to  restore  a  valuable  to 
rightful  owner.  Certain  governments  in  Europe  make  a  terrible  use  of  their 
it*offiec8,  occasionally,  as  one  of  the  most  effective  engines  of  their  policy  So 
7  ingenious  are  their  methois  of  scaling  up  the  letters  again,  that  the  suspected 
Bty  never  is  aware  that  his  correspondence  has  been  tampered  with.  When  a 
mt  has  been  used,  the  hot  steam  of  tea  kettle,  properly  applied,  will  soften  it 
ttealing  envelopes  are  yet  more  readily  opened.  But  where  wax  is  employed, 
BDall  piece  of  smooth  lead  is  laid  over  it,  and  a  sudden  blow  given  with  a 
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mallct.  This  destroys  the  sealing  wax.  but  makes  so  perfect  an  impremon  of  it 
OD  the  lead,  that  it  can  at  any  time  afterwards  be  used  as  a  seal,  aod  will  stamp 
new  wax  perfectly.  A  gentlemen,  whose  family  were  for  mauy  years  connected 
with  the  secrets  of  one  of  these  European  governments,  showed  us  the  whole  pro- 
oess  of  this,  and  assured  us  it  was  quite  customary  to  send  down  an  order  fiir 
every  letter  directed  to  each  and  such  a  person  from  such  another  pUce,  to  bt 
opened,  read,  and,  if  of  importance,  a  copy  made  of  it,  while  the  original  was  fcr» 
warded  to  its  unsuspecting  recipient. 

In  England  the  same  thing  has  been  done,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  Ib' 
criminal  cases  information  has  thus  be^n  obtained.  Several  years  ago,  amaowat 
hung  for  forgery,  whose  address  was  thus  ascertained  from  a  letter  he  had  mailed 
to  his  wife.  Even  foreign  political  conspiracies  have  been  ferretted  oat  by  opirs- 
ing  the  letters  of  refugees  as  they  passed  through  the  post-oflBce. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  proper,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  than  that  the 
•acredness  of  the  seal  of  every  letter  should  be  guarded  most  carefully.  It  is  a 
bulwark  of  liberty  that  is  thus  defended.  And  yet  it  would,  we  are  convinced, 
be  a  very  great  improvement  if  the  measures  which  are  taken  to  restore  money 
letters,  and  which  are  saccessful  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  were  also  adoptod  in 
regard  to  all  other  sealed  letters.  That  is  to  say,  let  the  name  and  addree 
gimply  be  taken,  and  the  letter  restored  to  the  writer.  The  trouble  and  cost 
would  be  something,  but  the  good  done  to  the  community  would  olten  be  a 
hundred  times  more  than  the  cost.  Nine  letters  out  of  ten  might  be  of  no  im- 
portance, but  the  tenth  might  be  priceless.  No  man  now  feels  certain  that  kii 
letter  reaches  it  destination  unless  he  receive  an  answer.  But  in  the  other  casQi 
such  one  would  be  sure  that  his  letter  was  delivered,  if  he  did  not  ultimately  po- 
ceive  it  back  again.  It  would  often  enable  a  person  years  afterwards  to  prove 
that  he  had  fulfilled  the  dictates  of  friendship  and  duty,  or  the  directions  of  a 
correspondent.    Many  a  false  plea  and  painful  suspicion  would  thus  be  avertod. 

The  Post-oflBce,  for  its  own  sake,  ought  to  be  able  to  account  for  every  letter  p«l 
into  its  charge  as  nearly  as  possible.  But  this  wholesale  destruction  of  comt- 
pondence  is  the  death  of  such  accountability — the  death  of  a  vast  amount  of  ia- 
tellectual  and  moral  life — the  death  of  many  friendships  and  confidenoei»  aai 
even  the  cause  of  alterations  that  no  time  will  remove. 

OCEAH  POSTAGE  Off  NEWSPAPERS  COffTAIfflffO  WRITIffG,  ETC 

New  regulations  have  recently  been  adopted  by  the  respective  Post-ofBce  D^ 
partmcnts  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  treatment  of  news- 
papers in  the  mails  found  to  contain  writing  or  any  enclosure ;  the  object  beiiy 
to  check  the  fraudulent  practice  referred  to,  which  is  now  prevailing  in  both 
oountries  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly.  These  regulations  prescribt 
that  newspapers  posted  in  the  United  States  for  the  United  Kingdom,  or  vice 
tfrsa,  if  found  to  contain  writing  or  any  enclosure,  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
dispatching  country,  either  be  stopped  and  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter-office,  or  bt 
forwarded  charged  with  full  letter  postage,  United  States  and  British  combined; 
and  if  the  writing  or  enclosure  be  detected  in  the  country  to  which  sncb  news- 
papers are  sent,  a  like  course  shall  be  adopted.  The  Postmaster-General  of  tbt 
United  States  has,  therefore,  instructed  the  respective  exchange  offices  to  for- 
ward all  newspapers  addressed  to  Great  Britain  found  to  contain  writing  or  aDf 
eacloeure  charged  mih  full  letter  rate  of  postage;  and  particularly  enjoined  posi* 
masters  ^throughout  the  United  States  to  scrutinize  such  papers  closely,  with  • 
view  to  detect  frauds  of  this  character.  He  has  also  requested  the  Britiah  office 
to  return  uU  newspapers,  etc.,  illegally  forwarded  from  the  United  States  at  tbs 
printed  rates,  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  -the  senders  for  the  recovery  of  the 
pooalty  of  S5  for  each  oflienee. 
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PPSTIOB  TO  UBERIi  ¥11  IVflUffD. 

Notice  has  been  recently  given  by  the  British  PoBt-offioe  of  tbe  conclasion  of 
m  poetal  conyention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  which 
establishes  a  combined  British  and  Liberian  rate  of  sixpence  the  half-ounce  let- 
Ittr  aa  tbe  ehar|^  for  the  cooTeyance  of  letters  posted  in  one  country  and  deliv- 
Qpid  in  tbe  other,  after  the  Ist  of  April,  1858 — prepayment  of  which  is  made 
fDpipalflory.  The  government  of  Liberia  having  expressed  a  desire  that  letters 
fHffUMting  in  the  United  States  addressed  to  Liberia,  as  well  as  letters  origioat- 
kfg  ID  Liberia  addressed  to  the  United  States,  and  forwarded  through  Great 
Britain,  may  be  fully  prepaid  in  either  country  to  their  destination,  a  regulation 
to  that  effect  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  and  British  Post-office  De- 
partments. The  postage,  therefore,  to  be  levied  in  the  United  States  upon  let- 
ten  addressed  to  Liberia  via  England,  after  the  1st  of  April,  1858,  will  be  33 
cents  the  single  rate  of  half  an  ounce  or  under,  prepayment  required. 

RSDUGTIOff  OF  RATES  OF  SRITISfi  SHIP  LETTER  POSTAGE. 

By  command  of  the  Postmaster- General  of  the  United  Kingdom,  (Rowumn 
Bill,  Secretary,)  the  annexed  notice  has  been  published  : — 

On  the  1st  January,  1858,  and  thenceforward,  tbe  British  rate  of  postage  npon 

Iftters  dispatched  from  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  private  snip, 

whether  steamer  or  sailing  vessel,  was  reduced  to  6d.  the  half  ounce,  in  all  cases 

where  it  previonsl^r  exceeded  that  sum.    Tbe  chargd  npon  letters  above  half  an 

OQDce  in  weight  will  increase  according  to  the  scale  for  charging  inland  letters. 

letters  conveyed  by  private  ship  from  Great  Britain  to  France  or  Belgium,  will 

continoe  liable  to  a  combined  British  and  foreign  rate  of  fourpencc  tbe  half 

olDce  ;  the  letters  conveyed  by  private  ship  to  Holland,  Hamburg,  or  Bremen, 

will  still  be  charged  with  a  combined  BritLsn  and  foreign  rate  of  eight  pence  the 

kalf  ounce,  as  heretofore, 

lo  coDsideration  of  this  notice,  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States 
^0  directed  that  all  letters  mailed  in  the  United  States,  and  transmitted  to  Great 
iHiaia  for  oonveyanee  thence  by  fritate  ihip  to  any  British  colony  or  foreign 
CMiiitry  beyond  sea,  must  be  prepaid  33  cents  the  single  rate  of  half  ounce  or 


DRAFTS  OF  TBE  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMEST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

L  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  thus  mentions  the  Posi- 
r*8  drafts  and  warrants,  according  to  the  new  design : — 

**  Tbe  engraving  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  it  is  said  surpasses  that  of  the 
Pteaflory  notes.  These  drafts  are  framed  for  the  sigiiature  of  the  Third  Assistant 
^twtmaster-Gkneral,  instead  of  the  Postmaster-General  as  formerly ;  and,  together 
ivith  the  warrants,  have  blank  receipts  on  the  back,  which  are  to  be  signed  by 
Jie  payee  on  receiving  the  amount  for  which  they  are  drawn.  This  is  an  im- 
^irovement  which  was  much  needed,  as  under  the  old  system  a  separate  receipt 
was  necessary  in  order  to  tell  whether  d  draft  or  warrant  had  been  paid  by  the 
Ttnuarj  Department" 
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HOW  AiSD  BT  WHOM  RilLBOADS  SHOULD  BE  CONSTRUCTED  AID  HiVAim. 

Mr.  Silas  Seymour,  (the  late)  State  Engioeer  and  Surveyor  of  New  Yoik, 
in  his  aDDoal  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1858,  clearly  expresses  his  matored 
yiews  concerDiog  the  practical  workings  of  the  railroad  system.  We  commeod 
the  following  synopsis  of  his  opinions  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject : — 

1.  A  railroad  should  not  be  constructed  for  purpose?  of  reyenoe,  per  s«,  unlea 
a  large  amount  of  existing  trade  and  travel  upon  the  proposed  route,  (wfaidi 
cannot  be  diverted,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  to  other  channels,}  absdntelj 
requires  additional  facilities  of  transport 

2.  A  railroad  should  not  be  constructed  for  purposes  of  compensating  advaih 
tages  to  grow  out  of  business  to  be  created,  or  real  estate  to  be  enhanced  in  value, 
unless  thosQ  who  furnish  the  means  to  construct  it  are  prepared  to  wait  for  thdr 
remuneration  a  longer  time  than  any  experience  has  yet  demonstrated. 

^  3.  Disinterested  parties  should  never  be  induced  to  invest  in  a  railroad  ento^ 
prise,  without  first  making  an  allowance  larger  than  any  limit  yet  ascertained, 
for  exaggerations  in  the  reports  of  engineers,  and  statements  of  jother  parties, 
who  have  either  already  invested  or  are  to  be  benefited  by  its  construction. 

4.  Philanthropists  should  never  engage  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  for 
the  public  good,  without  taking  it  for  granted  that,  so  long  as  their  efforts  are 
successful,  they  will  be  honored  and  lauded  for  their  self-sacrificing  disioterested- 
ness ;  but  when  reverses  come,  as  they  most  certainly  will,  they  will  be  abased 
and  calumniated  in  precisely  an  inverse  ratio. 

5.  Stockholders  and  others,  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  actual  conditioD  of 
a  railroad  enterprise,  either  daring  its  construction  or  after  its  compleUon,  naj 
always  conclude  that  its  managers  will,  under  any  and  all  circumstaocea,  preseot 
the  most  favorable  reports  to  them  and  the  public,  that  their  owd  views  of  the 
case  will  justify. 

With  reference  to  the  operation  of  railroads  after  they  have  been  compleftsd, 
the  following  propositions  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  prominent  of 
those  that  have  been  established  by  experience  :-^ 

1.  The  road  and  outfit  should  always  be  of  the  first  class,  and  kept  io  perfect 
condition. 

2.  The  control  of  the  operating  department  should  always  be  in  the  bands  of 
men  of  sound  judgment,  large  experience,  and  inflexible  honesty. 

3.  Persons  holding  high  and  responsible  positions  in  the  maoagenient  of  a 
railroad  should  always  be  invested  with  power  commensurate  with  their  reqM»- 
sibility. 

4.  Perfect  discipline  and  subordination  are  as  essential  to  the  good  govemmeat 
of  a  railroad  as  they  are  to  the  success  of  an  army. 

5.  The  employees  upon  a  railroad,  who  have  business  intercourse  with  its 
patrons  or  the  public,  should  be  men  of  integrity,  gentlemanly  manner,  firm  po^ 
pose,  and  unexci table  temper. 

6.  The  true  aod  only  relmble  source  of  revenue  and  profit  to  railroad  oooipa- 
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is  the  local  bosinesB  Datarally  pertaiDiDg  to  the  conDtrj  and  towns  tbroogh 
which  the  road  passes,  or  at  which  it  terminates.  This  business  should  always 
be  encouraged  by  doing  it  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  create  it. 

7.  The  effort  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  through  business  than  would  natu- 
rally  follow  the  route  of  the  road  from  points  beyond  its  extremities,  where  other 
lines  are  competing  for  the  same  business,  is  generally  attended  with  disappoint- 
ments and  damage  to  the  true  interests  of  the  company. 

8.  The  expenses  of  operating  well-managed  roads  are  generally  from  fifty  to 
fizty  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings. 

9.  The  wear  and  tear  of  track  and  machinery  are  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
tlie  speed  of  the  trains ;  therefore,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  slower  the  speed 
the  less  will  be  the  expenses,  when  considered  with  reference  to  a  given  amount  of 
(msiDess  done. 

10.  The  safest  and  most  profitable  rate  of  speed  is  about  twenty  miles  per 
tioar  for  passengers,  and  ten  miles  per  hour  for  fireight  trains ;  and  they  should 
lever  exceed  these  limits  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 


T0L18|  TRADE,  AND  TONNAGE  OF  THE  CANALS^  OF  NEW  YORK. 

^According  to  our  custom  of  publishing  an  abstract  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
tLaditor  of  the  Canal  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York,  we  now  present 
mr  summary  of  the  principal  features  of  the  report  for  the  season  of  1857,  which 
WBB  presented  to  the  Legislature,  February  15th,  1858,  by  N.  S.  Bentom, 
Hoditor. 

The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  arrived  at  tide-water  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
horn  the  Western  States  and  Canada  during  the  season  of  navigation  in  1867, 
irsft  1,019.998  tons.  The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  arrived  at  tide- water,  the 
pvodace  of  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  same  period,  was  197,201  tons. 
Fbe  whole  number  of  barrels  of  flour  arriving  at  tide-water  through  the  canals 
luriiig  the  last  season  of  navigation,  was  835,546.  The  whole  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  arriving  during  the  same  period,  was  6,764,400,  which  turned  into  flour, 
ealculating  five  bushels  to  the  barrel,  would  make  1,152,880,  and  the  total  of 
bmrrels  of  flour  1,988,426. 

The  whole  number  of  bushels  of  corn  arriving  at  tide-water  during  the  same 
p^od  was  5,516,928.  The  total  number  of  new  boats  registered  during  the  last 
year  was  329,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  37,510,  making  an  average  tonnage  of 
114. 

Comparing  the  season  of  1856  with  that  of  1857,  it  shows  a  decrease  in  revenue 
of  $702,571,  and  a  decrease  in  tonnage  of  772,021. 

In  flour  and  wheat,  comprised  in  the  returns  of  vcgetabk^  food,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  tonnage  the  past  year  of  185,017,  and  a  decrease  in  tolls  of  $263,290. 
In  corn  and  oats,  there  was  a  decrease  du»i«g  the  same  period  of  167,084  tons, 
and  a  decrease  in  tolls  of  $1 92,478.  Under  the  head  of  '*  products  of  the  forest,'* 
there  was  a  decrease  in  tonnage  upon  shingles,  boards,  and  scantling,  as  compared 
with  1856,  of  98,638  tons,  a  decrease  upon  timber,  staves,  and  wood  of  8,282 
Ions,  and  a  decrease  in  pot  and  pearl  ashes  of  7,753.  Under  the  head  of  **  other 
■rtieles,'*  there  was  an  increase  m  tonnage  of  mineral  coal  for  the  same  period  of 
31,386  tons,  and  a  decrease  in  sundries  of  15,356  tons. 

The  number  of  lockages  at  Alexander's  lock  for  the  season,  was  22,182  ;  and 
the  greatest  number  of  lockages  at  any  one  lock  was  25,699  at  the  Syracuse  lock. 
The  decrease  in  lockages  at  Alexander's  lock  is  9,041. 

The  Auditor  deems  it  proper  to  direct  attention  to  the  freight  operations  and 
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bnsinessoftheNew  York  and  Erie  and  New  York  Central  Railroad  Hue,  in 
connection  with  those  of  the  cunals  during  tlie  past  year. 

It  is  not  enoagh  to  show  a  large  loss  on  the  tolls,  trade,  and  tonnage  of  tbe 
canals,  without  showing  whence  that  loss  arises.,  if  in  our  power  to  do  it  Com- 
paring this  freight  business  we  have  these  results : —  / 

18S6.  18i7. 

Tons  carried  by  railway I,*?  19,827  1.81 6,867 

canab 4,lle,0b2  8,844,061 

Aggregate  of  both 6,SS5,409  5,160^18 

This  statement  shows  an  increase  of  97,530  tons  to  tbe  railroads  in  oae  year, 
and  a  loss  to  the  canals  for  the  same  period  of  772,021  tons,  and  an  aggregate 
loss  on  both  of  674,4^1  tons,  or  about  one-ninth  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  1856, 
whereas  the  loss  to  the  canals  is  a  Iraction  below  one-sixth  of  the  tonnage  thai 
year: — 

18M.  )8». 

Total  movement  by  railway 829,191,724  813,974,626 

**  canals 692.009,603  484,760.864 

Aggregate  of  both 821,201,827  797,825,490 

Tbe  difference  less  in  mileage  on  the  two  railroads  between  1856  and  1657  was 
only  17,217.098,  while  on  the  canals  it  was  107,288,737.  Tbe  total  of  the  rail- 
road movement  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  that  on  the  canals.  The  fact  illustrated 
by  these  comparisons  will  be  seen  in  its  full  force  when  we  remark  that  tolls  oo 
the  canals  and  fi  eight  on  railroads  are  paid  on  the  mileage,  so  that  the  total  le- 
oeipts  depend  more  on  the  distances  that  freight  is  carried  than  the  quantities,  af 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  compiled  from  the  same  table  : — 

4 — ^Tonfl  moved  Que  mile. — »     « Freight  and  tolk.-— ^ 

t8»(i.  1867.  \m.  VtXl. 

New  York  Central  Railroad...  146,788,678  145,878,791  |4,828,04l  $4,569,276 
New  York  A  £rie  RaUroad.. . .  188,468.046  167,100,860  4,646,782  4.097,610 
Oanals 692,009,608    484,760.864      2,748f212      2,046,611 

Totals 921,201,827     797,726,606  111,622,212  110,702,627 

Decrease  in  tolls  on  canals  since  1856,  (702,571 :  in  freight  receipts  on  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  $448,172  ;  increase  on  New  York  Central  Railioad, 
$231,508.  This  shows  the  successful  results  of  an  active  and  vigorous  competi- 
tion. 

The  average  receipts  of  toll,  according  to  the  rates  of  1851,  on  the  tonnage  of 
1857,  would  liave  given  $2,862,623  94  of  tolls— an  addition  of  nearly  one  millioo 
of  dollars,  or  in  other  words,  if  the  rate  of  toll  and  description  of  freight  bad  ben 
the  same  in  both  years,  the  State  would  have  been  a  million  of  dollars  better  off 
than  it  now  is  upon  the  amount  of  business  done  on  the  canals. 

But  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  description  of  freights  carried  on  the  caoali 
the  last  year  was  mostly  of  that  character  which  pays  tbe  lowest  rates  of  toU, 
and  has  been  such  as  would  not  bear  the  high  prices  of  railroad  transportatioii. 

/ 18fil. .   . 1847. X 

Tona.  Tolla.  ToiUw  Tolki  Lofli 

Fur  and  peltry 246  |1,808  12             $21  $1,281 

Product  of  wood 1,198,462  1,491.761  1,868,990  478,881  12,980 

Product  of  animaU 68,797  106,688  16,568  15,081  90,667 

VegeUblefood 1,048,682  1,298,162  747,227  785,642  612,610 

Al- oth.  agricultural  producU  7,785  6,289  8,690          8,504  2,786 

MaiiUfactures 218,800  120,992  282,808  100,971  20,021 

Ifcrchaodise 866,404  877,438  222,954-  842,410  586,028 

Other  articles 480,067  174,869  766,932  171,641  8,828 

IMJa. 8,682,788      8,075,993    8,844,061    1,897,4511478^1 
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We  are  here  presented  with  the  remarkable  fact  that  with  a  Ices  of  only 
ta8,672  tons  carried  on  the  canals  in  1857,  compared  with  1851.  the  difference 
A  tolls  is  $1,178,541,  illastratiog  with  more  force  than  any  other  fact  which 
mn  be  put  forward  the  mistaken  policy  of  1851  in  releasing  certain  railroads 
rom  the  payment  of  canah  tolls,  ana  then  in  1852  reducing  the  tolls  on  the  canals 
o  meet  the  railroad  competition  brought  into  action  by  that  release.  The  rail- 
oad  tolls  were  not  released  to  permit  the  diversion  of  trade  to  other  channels 
latside  of  the  State ;  but  its  e£^ct  was  not  only  to  enable  a  line  of  railroads  sub- 
ect  to  the  payment  of  these  tolls,  to  compete  successfully  with  another  line  soon  to 
le  put  in  operation  which  was  not  under  its  charter  compelled  to  pay  canal  tolls 
Hi  property  it  might  carry  as  freight,  and  to  compete  with  the  canals  in  their 
estimate  bnsioess.  The  tolls  on  the  canals  were  not  reduced  in  1852,  to  permit 
lie  diversion  of  trade  to  anv  other  channel  than  the  railroads  within  this  State, 
kod  over  which  the  Legislature  at  all  times  has  held  and  can  exert  plenary 
lathonty. 

The  modification  and  the  adj'istment  of  the  tolls  in  1850  and  1851,  was  with  a 
riew  to  retain  the  carrying  trade  on  the  canals,  which  was  supposed  to  be  en- 
Saagered  by  lines  outside  of  the  State,  and  the  increased  traffic  was  such  as  to 
call  loudly  for  a  speedy  enlargement  and  completion  of  the  public  works,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  carry  forward  the  masses  of  freight  seeking  transit  through  the 
Bute. 

Very  much  of  the  rolling  compact  freight  paying  the  highest  rates  of  tolls,  has 
been  deliver^  from  the  canals  to  pther  lines  of  transportation.  There  is  a  small 
increase  of  canal  tonnage  of  freight  classed  as  "manufactures'*  and  "other  articles ;" 
knt  there  is  a  loss  in  tolls,  compared  with  1851,  on  those  articles. 

The  tolls  on  property  claasea  as  "products  of  animals,"  consisting  of  pork  and 
beef  in  barrels,  bacon,  cheese,  butter,  lard,  tallow  and  lard  oil,  wool  and  hides, 
has  fallen  off  $90,657  since  1851,  and  have  become  nearly  nominal.  A  reduction 
ef  tolls  on  this  class  of  freight  would  not,  it  is  believed,  diminish  tl^e  aggregate 
amoaot  of  revenae. 

The  aggre^te  loss  of  tolls  on  vegetable  food  and  merchandise,  amounting  to 
over  one  million  of  dollars,  during  the  last  season  of  navigation,  compared  with 
1851.  is  mainly  attributable,  though  not  entirely,  to  diversion  by  the  railroads 
lod  the  redaction  in  the  rates  in  1852. 

The  difierence  in  toll  on  flour  alone  between  1851  and  1857,  is  $528,646,  and 
Ibis  earn  we  can  fairly  set  down  as  lost  by  railroad  competition,  except  so  far  as 
the  railroad  returns  show  a  less  number  of  tons  of  vegetable  food  carried  in  1857 
hmn  in  1856.  These  two  railroads  carried  only  35,411  tons  less  in  1857  than 
hcj  did  in  1856  of  this  description  of  property,  and  if  we  call  the  whole  of  tt 
loar,  the  loss  would  not  much  exceed  300,000  barrels,  whereas  one  of  these  roads 
ikme  carried  nearly  2,000,000  barrels  in  1856. 

The  loss  on  merchandise  cannot  be  entirely  charged  to  competition,  as  the  re- 
lactioD  of  tolls  in  1852,  on  tliis  claAS  of  property  paying  eignt  mills  rates,  was 
Ml  per  cent,  and  on  that  paying  five  mills  20  per  cent,  and  the  average  of  this 
redoctioQ  was  39.16  per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  leduction  in  tolls  on  down  freight 
iras  4.515. 

Dae  allowaooe  most  be  made  for  the  revulsions  in  trade,  and  the  disturbances 
la  financial  matters,  during  the  last  season ;  and  that  these  have  been  more 
lerioosly  felt  in  the  canal,  than  the  railroad  traffic,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  fact,  nevertheless,  that  the  gross  amount  of  tolls  collected  in  1857  is  less 
ttAo  the  receipts  in  1843,  cannot,  it  is  believed,  be  overlooked,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  lead  to  a  carefnl  and  thorough  examination  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
'  finances,  and  their  adjustment  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them. 


TRIDB  THROUGH  THE  WELLA5D  CA9AL  IH  1867. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vessels  that  have  passed  through  the  Welland 
Ottial  daring  the  year  1857.  Althoagh  the  statement  shows  a  falling  off  from 
the  previous  year,  when  we  consider  the  financial  difficalties  that  pressed  so 
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heavily  upon  the  shippiDg  and  mercaDtile  interests,  and  the  fact  that  narigatioi 
did  DOt  open  UDtil  aboat  the  26th  of  April,  while  it  closed  some  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  usoal,  the  difference  is  not  so  great : — 

0  -irr.  ■  ■■  »    /  POWH      "s 

American.     British.     Amexlcftn.  BritUh. 

April »V»  66  IV  % 

May 98  72  119  81 

JuDe 208  140  192  leS 

July 198  184  157  IW 

August 166  184  167  114 

September 172  110  190  115 

October 167  66  122  84 

Noyember 47  16  79  10 

December 9  8  40  I 

Total 1,098  737  1,074  700 

Total  up  and  down,  1867 8.604 

Total         ••         «•       1866 3,886 

In  favor  of  1866 «8l 

WHO  ORIGINATED  THE  RAILWAY  SYSTEM  15  OftEAT  BRITAIH  t 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cambridge  (England)  Chronicle,  who  describes  him- 
self as  *«  An  Kye-Witness  of  the  First  Survey  in  1821,"  has  addressed  a  lengthy 
letter  to  that  jonrnal  on  the  old  question,  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  origin- 
ating the  railway  system.  Omitting  some  less  material  passages,  we  give  the 
substance  of  the  *'  Eye- Witness's  "  communication.    He  says : — 

**  Various  paragraphs  have  lately  appeared  in  some  of  the  leading  papers* 
which  exhibit  undue  influence  or  interested  motives,  and  entire  ignorance  of  facts 
in  the  history  of  railway  progress.  The  origination  has  been  acknowledged  by 
all  the  most  eminent  engineers,  and  has  never  been  questioned  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  documents,  maps,  and  reports  published  prove  that  to  William 
James,  of  Birmingham,  (deceased,)  alone  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  archi- 
tect and  founder  of  the  engine  railway  system  of  rapid  transit,  and  to  W.  H. 
James,  (bis  eldest  son.)  C.  E.,  the  merit  of  improving  the  patent  locomotive  of 
Messrs.  Losh  &  Stephenson,  by  which  they  gained  the  £500  prize  at  Liyerpoo), 
by  allowing  them  the  use  of  his  patent  tubular  boiler,  invented  for  his  steam 
carriage  on  common  roads ;  thus  rendering  their  engine  capable  of  ten  times  the 

Sower,  and  speed,  and  safety  under  the  highest  pressure.  The  &mily  of  Willian 
ames  had  £300  presented  to  them  in  acknowledgment  of  their  father's  project- 
ing their  (the  first)  model  of  the  English  railway  system  in  1821 ;  bat  previooslf, 
in  1818  and  1819,  he  surveyed,  at  his  own  expense,  a  line  from  London  to  Glouce*- 
ter  and  Stratford  on-Avon,  with  conufnunication  by  Berkeley  Canal  to  Bri^. 
and  by  canal  to  his  coal  mines  near  Birmingham  and  Coventry,  and  pablisbed 
the  lithographed  map  now  before  us  in  1820.  About  this  time  he  sarveyed  a 
short  line  through  the  colliery  district  to  Wolverhampton ;  bat,  having  visited 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  previously,  he  was  induced  to  make  that  district  *  his 
headquarters.'  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  knowing  the  valoe  and  extent  of  Mr. 
James's  experience  in  making  levels,  and  talent  generally  in  framing  estimates, 
in  correspondence  with  the  highest  classes,  and  his  ability  as  a  public  advocate^ 
placed  his  son,  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  (the  present  eminent  engineer.) 
amongst  Mr.  James's  stan  of  surveyors  on  the  Liverpool  line,  to  be  inducted 
into  the  science  of  geological  estimates,  surveying,  mapping,  &c.,  and  to  acquire 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  then  unknown  railway  project  of  W.  James.  To 
be  as  brief  as  possible,  1  shall  merciy  notice  a  few  of  the  many  surveys  made  b? 
William  James,  a  great  portion  of  which  were  at  his  own  expense,  for  whica 
lavish  expenditure  many  of  his  acquaintance  thought  he  was  going  *  off  hb  head,' 
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they  did  DOt  believe  his  conversation  on  such  a  visionary  flipfht  as  trav- 
log  b^  steam.  In  1822,  the  bill  being  delayed,  he  proceeded  with  the  survey 
r  a  military  and  naval  line  from  London  to  Chatham  and  Portsmouth,  for  na- 
ODal  defences,  on  which  he  published  a  report  and  e£«ay,  wherein  I  observe  it 
i  stated  that,  •  by  the  speed  and  cheapness  of  steam  locomotion,  space  would  be 
early  destroyed  ;'  that  *  it  would  be  much  more  speedy  than  a  mail  coach,  and 
nat  it  would  only  be  limited  by  the  fear  of  individuals.*  At  this  period  the  lo- 
omotives  of  Losh  &  Stephenson  were  only  capable  of  fojr  to  eight  miles  an 
cmr  on  dead  levels,  and  two  and-a-half  to  three  per  hour  on  ascents  of  a  quarter 
f  an  inch  in  the  yard.  How  widely  different  were  the  results  on  their  adopting 
V.  H.  James's  patent  tubular  boiler,  giving  the  requisite  power,  velocity,  and 
afety — doubtless  to  the  surprise  of  Stephenson  himself  1  who  advocated  a  mod- 
xate  speed  as  more  congenial  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  James,  on  the 
»ntrary,  strong  in  his  convictions  from  his  son's  experiments  on  high-pressure 
team,  supported  a  high  rate  of  velocity,  combined  with  ealcty.  The  patent-rolls 
ihow  what  the  Jameses  have  accomplished  during  thirty  years.  liCt  it  also  be 
'eoollected  that  William  James  was  a  man  of  great  capacity  for  business,  and 
ill  bis  life  engaged  in  difficult  enterprises.  In  this,  his  last  proiect,  he  brought 
>at  all  his  energy  and  power,  and  scattered,  as  his  last  throw,  the  remnant  of  a 
large  fortune  broadcast  over  the  country  in  his  private  surveys,  aided  by  his  son's 
Bngineering  talents.  George  Stephenson,  on  the  contrary,  without  the  training 
requisite. for  forming  a  company,  or  publicly  advocating  so  great  a  social  revolu- 
tion, and  without  any  expenditure  of  his  own,  lived  to  reap  the  golden  harvest. 
A  subscription  was  commenced  in  the  midland  counties  in  1839,  by  some  per- 
looal  friends,  for  the  benefit  of  those  branches  of  William  James's  family  who 
had  lost  their  patrimony  through  the  above  named  successful  project  In  1845, 
a  national  testimonial,  headed  by  Robert  Stephenson,  Brunei,  Rennie,  Sir  John 
M'NeiJ.  &c.,  &c.,  patronized  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  B.  B  Cabbell,  Esq.,  J.  Master- 
nui,  Esq.,  M.  Pn  Ac,  for  the  benefit  of  the  five  branches  of  W.  James's  family, 
VE8  started,  (he  progress  of  which,  it  is  said,  was  interfered  with." 

UW  FOR  C01H80UDATI5G  AVO  LEASIHO  RAILROADS  IH  KENTUCKY. 

Tbe  following  are  sections  of  an  act  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
leotucky  :— 

1.  That  all  railroad  companies  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  have  power  and 
itbority  to  make,  with  each  other,  contracts  of  the  following  character : — 1st 
or  the  consolidation  of  either  the  management,  profits,  or  stock,  of  any  two  or 
lOre  companies,  the  roads  of  which  are,  or  shall  be,  so  connected  as  to  form  a  con- 
naoos  road,  either  temporarily  or  permanently.  2d.  For  the  leasing  of  the 
lad  of  one  company  to  another,  provided  the  roads  so  leased  shall  be  so  con- 
x^ted  as  to  form  a  continuous  line.  3d.  For  the  completion  in  whole  or  in  part 
f  tbe  anfinished  road  of  any  company.  4th.  For  giving  a  common  name  and 
;jle  to  anv  continuous  road,  belonging  to  two  or  more  companies;  provided, 
owerer,  that  all  such  contracts  shall  be  appi  oved  by  a  majority  in  interest  of 
U  the  stockholders  of  each  of  the  contracting  companies,  at  some  stated  or 
ailed  meeting  of  the  same. 

2.  That  the  called  meetings  of  the  stockholders,  provided  for  in  the  first  section, 
hall  be  called  by  the  president  and  directors  of  the  company,  and  notice  of  the 
.hoe  aod  place  thereof,  and  of  the  purpose  of  such  meeting,  shall  be  advertised  in 
Hie  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  the  county  where  the  principal 
ifBoe  of  such  company  is  then  kept,  for  at  least  two  weeks  before  such  meeting. 

THE  GAVAL8  OF  OHIO— THEIR  SALE  COHSIDERED. 

Daring  the  year  1857,  the  net  income  of  the  canals  of  Ohio  fell  short  of  the 
BXpeoditures,  including  Commissioners'  salaries,  by  the  sum  of  $13,615  61.  The 
aetoal  eoet  of  the  repairs  upon  two  sections,  exceeded  the  contract  price  by 
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1 18,094  82,  while  the  contract  price  upon  four  sectioDS  exceeded  tbe  aetoal  etti 
by  846,567  43 — making  a  net  difference  in  favor  of  actual  cost  of  $27,472  6). 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  sale  of  the  canals  may  be  urged.  On  this  subject' 
Governor  Chase,  in  his  message  of  January,  1858,  remarked  : — *'  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  true  policy  requires  the  total  separation  of  the  State  from  the  control 
and  management  of  public  works  of  this  description ;  but  as  tbe  canals  were 
constructed  when  a  different  policy  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  and  have  thus  become  the  property  of  the  State  at  immease 
cost,  they  should  not  be  sold  except  for  their  actual  value,  and  under  suck  re- 
striction as  will  secure  the  ends  of  their  construction/'  He  considers  that  the 
unfavorable  results  during  1857,  were  owing  only  to  temporary  causes ;  that  the 
income  in  future  years,  under  prudent  and  economical  management,  will  rcalue 
anticipations  ;  and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  safisst  in  case  a  sale 
is  contemplated,  to  take  the  average  net  income  of  the  last  ten  years  as  a  proper 
criterion,  and  to  estimate  their  value  at  the  principal  of  whidi  that  income  won  li 
be  the  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

STEAMBOAT  BUILDING  AT  6US60W. 

It  is  stated  in  the  new  (eighth)  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  now 
being  published,  that  of  all  the  branches  of  industry  belonging  to  Glasgow  and 
its  harbor,  there  is  none  of  modern  date  which  has  made  such  rapid  progress  as 
that  of  steamboat  building  and  marine  engine  making.  From  the  first  start  of 
the  little  Comet,  in  1812,  till  1820,  there  were  at  the  most  only  one  or  two  river 
steamers  launched  yearly,  and  of  a  tonnage  so  smalt  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  no- 
tice. About  that  period  this  manufacture  received  a  new  impulse,  and  began  at 
once  fairly  to  develop  itself.  From  1821  to  1830,  there  were  38  steamers  built, 
with  a  tonnage  of  4,200 ;  from  1831  to  1840,  there  were  94  steamers,  with  a 
tonnage  of  17,623  ;  from  1841  to  1850,  there  were  167  steamers,  with  a  tonraga 
of  81,447 ;  while  during  the  three  years  .from  1861  to  1853,  there  were  206 
steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  141,713.  Tbe  present  magnitude  of  this  industry 
may,  however,  be  best  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  during  the  years  1853'  and 
1854,  the  then  32  ship-builders  on  the  Clyde  had  constructed,  or  contracted  for. 
no  fewer  than  266  vessels,  including  both  steam  and  sailing,  having  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  168,000,  for  which,  also,  marine  engines  were  constructed  or  in  pro- 
gress of  29,000  horse- power ;  the  average  of  these  vessels  being  630  tons,  and 
involving  the  enormous  cost  of  nearly  £5,000,000  sterling.  These  ships  find 
profitable  employment — the  capital  employed  in  construction  sustains  a  very  larga 
portion  of  the  English  and  Scotch  people,  and  the  whole  country  is  largely  beo^ 
fited  thereby. 

As  somewhat  connected  with  the  above,  we  give  the  substance  of  a  paragraph 
published  in  1857  by  the  Greenock  Advertizer.  (Greenock  is  situated  on  Uia 
south  side  of  the  Clyde,  near  its  mouth,  or  at  its  confluence  with  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  some  twenty-five  miles  below  Glasgow.)  The  "  Comet,"  of  Henry  Bell. 
mentioned  above,  was  the  first  steamboat  built  in  Scotland.  In  1814,  the  In- 
dustry was  built  of  wood,  by  Mr.  Fye,  of  Fairlie,  and  had  her  first  engine  put 
on  board  by  Mr.  Duncan  McArthur,  engineer,  Glasgow.  In  1857,  she  was  still 
in  use,  belonging  to  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company,  doing  duty  as  a  luggage 
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and  tag,  and  Dotwithstanding  her  small  power  and  Dutch  etjle  of  build, 
porformiug  U  extvemely  well.  Id  that  year  she  received  an  overhaul  of  hull  and 
maebinery,  and  was  fitted  with  a  lowering  funnel,  to  enable  her  to  go  above  the 
Olasgow  bridges  to  load.  This  interesting  craft  is  now  the  oldest  steamboat  lo 
Scotland. 
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THE  PRODUCTIOIV  OF  SALT. 

We  extract  from  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper  prepared  by  Professor 
R.  Tomossy,  a  few  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  production  of  salt,  considered 
with  special  reference  to  our  public  economy.  Most  of  the  statements  have  been 
Ifiven  in  former  numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  but  in  a  form  less  con- 
densed : — 

**  The  import  of  foreign  salt  into  the  United  States  is  increasing  yearly  with 
a  wonderful  progression.  It  is  carried  on  not  as  in  the  old  colonial  times,  by 
some  hundred  sacks  of  this  article,  but  by  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  sacks 
and  tons,  landed  every  woek  on  the  American  wharves ;  so  that  every  year,  one. 
two.  or  three  more  millions  of  bushels  are  imported,  as  if  it  was  to  prevent  the  com- 
petition of  a  domestic  manufacture  by  the  superabundance  of  foreign  merchandise. 
But  the  United  States  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  salt  in  the  world.  More 
than  one  bushel  to  each  inhabitant  is  the  average  of  their  individual  consump- 
tion ;  when  in  Europe  the  same  average  docs  not  reach  a  half-bushel.  Hence 
tbe  repeal  by  the  Congress  of  the  old  duty  on  the  foreign  salt,  nnd  the  welcome 

fiven  to  any  new  cargo  of  this  vital  article.     See  the  reports  of  the  United 
tates  Treasury.    During  the  year  1854-55,  this  importation  of  salt  was  about 
thirteen  millions  of  bushels,  and  during  1855-56  it  has  been  15,405,864  bushels. 
Kow,  wait  for  the  next  report  of  1856-57,  and  the  new  statement  will  reach 
probably  seventeen   millions  of   bushels,  costing,  with  the  freight,  at   least 
♦3.000,000 — a  yearly  tribute  paid  by  American  consumers,  and  worth,  undoubt- 
^ly,  some  consideration. 

»*  The  Salt  Springs  in  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  now  sup- 
t^Ijing  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  United  States ;  and  though  unfit  for  provisions 
^nd  fisheries,  still  their  production  prevents  the  foreign  salt  from  ruling  the 
Northwestern  market  Salt  springs  are  also  abundant  in  many  of  the  Southern 
^tateSt  but  e^enerally  under  circumstances  very  unfavorable  to  the  transportation 
^f  their  products. 

•*  At  this  moment,  it  were  better  to  rely  upon  the  sea  water,  lifted  up  by  high 
^ides  upon  convenient  places  of  the  Atlantic  shores.  In  order  to  call  tbe  atten- 
^on  of  enterprising  citizens  to  the  cheapest  and  most  improved  method  of 
making  salt,  let  us  show  some  financial  results  of  this  industry,  and  how  Tar  su- 
(lerior  it  is  to  the  past  or  present  method  practiced  in  the  United  States.  The 
Salt  Works  of  Syracuse,  m  New  York  Stale,  are  the  most  extensive  and  notice- 
mble  in  the  New  World.  There  6,000.000  bushels  and  more  are  yearly  manufae- 
tared  :  5.000,000  by  boilers,  and  about  1,000,000  by  solar  evaporation. 

*'  When  I  went,  near  the  close  of  1854,  to  visit  this  splendid  laboratory  of 
baman  skill,  I  asked  the  producing  price  of  the  article.  '  It  varies  in  some  places 
ten  or  twelve  cents  a  bushel ;  in  others  seven  or  eight'  *  Very  well ;  I  will  lake 
as  your  standard  the  minimum  price,  seven  cents.  Now,  as  it  would  take  too 
long  to  give  you  my  secret,  I  prefer  to  reason  with  your  oflicial  reports.  In  the 
report  of  1854,  (page  14,)  Professor  Cook,  appointed  by  Syracuse  itself,  tells 
yon  that  about  three  fourths  of  the  evaporating  power  is  lost  in  the  actual  pro- 
cess of  making  salt.  Then  you  will  understand  that,  by  controlling  all  the 
evaporating  force  of  the  sun  and  winds,  you  could  have,  as  we  in  the  south  of 
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Prance,  three  times  more  salt  than  is  now  made  in  your  woodeo  vats ;  or  the 
same  quantity  three  times  cheaper.  Indeed,  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  FreoA 
sea  salt,  per  100  kilogrammes  of  232  pounds,  (4  bushels,)  costs  eight  or  nine 
cents,  or  about  two  cents  per  bushel.  This  fact  is  of  public  notoriety.  By  eooe 
mw  improvements  in  salt  works  which  I  introduced  in  Italy  in  1848, 1  have  pro* 
duced  the  bushel  for  only  one-and-a-half  cent,  from  the  brine  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
which  is  six  times  weaker  than  yours  ;  for  it  has  only  two  and  a-half  per  cent  of 
salt,  while  yours  has  sixteen  or  eighteen  per  cent.  Thus,  in  Syracuse,  in  spite  of 
the  richness  of  the  brine,  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  per  bushel  is  seven  ceots, 
when  in  France  and  Italy  it  is  only  two  cents.  Why  so  incredible  a  diffen^nce? 
Read  once  more  the  report  of  Professor  Cook  ;  they  loose  three-fourths  of  thdr 
solar  evaporation.' " 

MANUFACTURE  AND  COST  OF  BREAD  III  LTNCHBURO,  VA. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  council  of  the  city  of  Lynchburg.  Va., 
to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of  regulating  by  ordinance  the  assize  of  bread, 
we  gather  the  following  particulars  : — 

A  barrel  of  flour,  weighing  196  pounds  net,  will  produce  273  pounds  of 
bread,  or — 

273  loaves,  weighing  16  ounces  at  4  cents,  is  equal  to  110  92  per  barreL 

312      **              "          14  "          8i         **        "         **      10  92         " 

364      «              "          12  "          8           «        •*        «      10  92         •• 

437      "              •*          10  •*           2J^         "         **        "      10  92         * 

646      "              "            8  •*          2           •*         "        "      10  92         ** 

It  appears  that  there  are  six  bakeries  in  Lynchburg,  and  that  they  make  and 

vend  bread  of  the  weights  and  at  the  prices  shown  in  the  table  below,  by  whi^ 

will  also  be  seen  the  cost  (per  barrel  of  flour)  to  the  consumer  : — 

Bakerj.  Per  barreL 

Mo.  1,  sells  loaves  of  18  ounces,  to  886  per  barrel,  at  4  cents $13  44 

No.  2,  "  "  18^  •*  830  -  *  4  **     18  20 

No.  8,  *  "  \n\  **  818  •*  **  4  *•     12  72 

No.  4,  ••  "  is}  "  880  •*  "  4  "     18  20 

N0..6.  -  -  loi  *•  426  "  "  8  "     12  78 

No.  6,  •*  ••  8f  •*  600  "  *•  8  *•     1ft  00 


TOLATILIZATIOS  OF  GOLD. 

The  Providence  Journal  in  December,  1857,  published  a  comraunicatioD  fron 
a  scientific  correspondent,  upon  the  volatilization  of  gold,  in  which  authorities 
were  cited  to  show  that,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  gold  sufl^ered  an  ap- 
preciable loss  by  fusion.  It  had  been  known  that  the  product  of  gold  after  fnsioo 
was  not  precisely  equal  to  the  original  sum ;  but  this  loss  was  attributed  to  the 
adhesion  of  the  precious  metal  to  the  crucible,  and  to  imperfections  in  the  pro- 
cesses. The  correspondent  closed  his  article  with  a  suggestion  that  the  jewelers 
might  Hnd  valuable  deposits  of  gold  in  their  chimneys. 

The  Journal,  in  its  issue  of  January  22, 1858,  stated  that  a  number  of  jewclen 
in  Providence  acted  upon  this  suggestion,  raked  their  chimneys  and  recovered 
the  gold  that  had  passed  off  in  the  process  of  fusion,  thus  proving  in  the  most 
gratifying  manner  the  correctness  of  the  correspondent's  conclusions. 

The  Boston  Advertiser,  in  publishing  the  substmce  of  the  foregoing,  added  toil 
a  statement  that  some  time  in  1857,  a  deficiency  was  discovered  in  the  Califomii 
mint,  which  was  afterwards  recovered  in  part  by  scraping  the  chimney,  and  the 
roofs  of  the  adjacent  houses. 
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METHOD  OF  E1TRACTII6  THB  STARCH  FROM  THE  POTATO. 

The  Mark  Laoe  Express  gives  the  subjoined  dircctioDS  for  extracting  the 
liirch  from  the  potato : — 

The  operations/or  this  purpose  are  as  follows  : — (1)  Washing  the  tubers ;  (2) 
reducing  them  to  a  pulp  by  rasping ;  (3)  pressing  the  pulp ;  (4)  washing  the 
rough  starch  ;  f5)  draining  and  drying  the  produce;  (6)  bolting  and  storing. 

1.  The  washmg  of  the  tubers  re  mires  particular  attention,  any  dirt  left  on 
tbem  being  injurious  to  the  purity  of  the  starch.  The  water  itself  ought  to  be 
aerfectly  pure  and  clear.  An  open  cylinder,  working  in  a  trough,  into  which  a 
itrean  of  water  can  be  constantly  pouring,  is  the  best  method  of  effecting  it. 

2.  The  raspine  is  accomplished  by  cylinders  made  of  sheet-iron,  roughed  by 
laying  holes  thickly  punched  in  it  from  the  inside,  so  as  to  form  a  grater.  Or, 
^  a  more  expensive  and  durable  machine  is  required,  the  cylinder  is  furnished 
nth  iron  cutters,  set  in  wood.    This  is  placed  under  a  hopper  similar  to  that  of 

corn-mill.  The  cutting  cylinder  is  made  to  turn  rapidly — say  from  600  to 
00  times  per  minute ;  but  the  quicker  this  is  done,  the  more  effectual  will  be 
le  separation  of  the  starch,  etc.,  in  the  tubers.    The  cylinder  should  be  about 

5  iDcIies  long,  and  20  hiches  in  diameter ;  and  such  a  one,  revolving,  by  means 
'multiplying  wheels,  800  times  per  minute,  will  reduce  50  lushels  of  potatoes 
sr  hour  to  a  perfect  pulp.  It  may  be  worked  either  by  water,  steam,  horse,  or 
md- power. 

3.  The  pulping  being  effected,  it  is  passed  through  a  wire  sieve;  and  the 
Uular  tissues,  which  constitute  the  coarser  parts,  are  separated  and  must  be 
resBed,  to  extract  from  it  what  starch  st!ll  remains. 

4.  Water  is  poured  on  the  pulp  whilst  passing  through  the  sieve.  This  is  run 
to  vats,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  settle.  When  quite  clear,  the  water  is  poured 
r,  and  a  fresh  supply  put  on. 

6.  When  the  starch  is  perfectly  clean,  the  water  is  Bnally  poured  off,  and  the 
arch  taken  out,  and  laid  on  a  perfectly  clean  floor,  where  it  soon  becomes 
Krdened  and  consolidated  into  a  Grm  cake,  or  mass. 

6.  The  siirth  process  finishes  the  operation,  by  breaking  up  the  mass  into  flour, 
tid  passing  it  through  a  bolting  machine  like  those  in  a  flour-mill,  which  pre- 
ares  it  for  sale. 

Any  ma  hinist  is  competent  to  fit  up  the  necessary  apparatus,  either  upon  a 
iTge  or  small,  cheap  or  expensive  scale.  No  grower  of  potatoes  to  any  con- 
iderable  extent  ought  to  be  without  this  addition  to  his  agricultural  implements 
r  machinery,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 

006  of  a  crop  of  unsound  potatoes,  and  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  consume 
bem  by  cattle  or  pigs.  In  such  cases,  the  diseased  tubers  are  scarcely  worth 
be  raising ;  and  we  have  this  season  heard  of  instances  in  which  the  growers 
irOl  not  go  to  the  expense  of  raising  them.  The  money  produce  of  manufactur- 
ng  the  potatoes  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

£  a.  d* 
hie  too  of  potatoes,  or  2,240  pouode,  produces,  at  17  per 

cent,  8  cwt  1  qr.  16  Ibe.  of  starch,  at  £22  per  ton 8  15  0 

Hm  cwt  of  residue 0  11  0 

£4  C  0 

Against  this  must  be  charged  the  expense  of  manufacture,  and  the  wear  and 
ear  of  machinery,  neither  of  which  is  at  all  costly,  as  they  require  neither  skilled 
sbor,  nor  complicated  machines.  Were  it  not  for  the  excise,  the  starch,  when 
xtracted,  might  easily  be  converted  into  sugar  by  a  chemical  process,  every  cwt. 
f  starch  (112  lbs,,)  producing  100  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  process,  however,  is  both 
OQplicated  and  expensive,  and  would  only  be  remunerative  upon  a  large  scale, 
rbicb  is  not  the  case  with  the  manufacture  of  starch,  which  may  be  performed 
f  women  in  even  a  leas  expensive  mode  (on  a  small  scale)  than  the  one  we  have 
CKribed. 
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CUHBERLAND  COAL  TRADE,  1853-67. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Gamberland  coal  trade  in  each  of  the 
five  years  from  1853  to  1867,  inclusive,  with  the  aggregate  from  each  valley  and 
complete  total  of  the  trade  from  its  commencement  in  1842.  The  statements 
are  of  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  forwarded  : — 

NameofVaUey.  1851.       1851.        18SS.       1846.        1857.       184!-fl. 

Jenning'B  Run 284,441     203,843     170,685     167.819     184,109     1,409,484 

Braddock's  Run. 225,818     268,115     200,634     285,414     174,186     1,715,371 

George*8  Creek 78,725     181,840    292,906     813,691     803,996     1.166,057 

Total 688,979     648.299     664,804     716,824     612,291     4,290,912 

PREVENTION  OF  SMOKE  DliRINO  THE  COiMBUSTION  OF  GOAL. 

The  Liverpool  Albion  of  February  1st,  1858,  contained  the  following  : — 

About  two  years  since  the  Steam  Collieries  Association,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
offered  a  prize  of  £500  for  the  best  method  of  effecting  the  prevention  of  smoke 
during  the  combustion  of  the  coals  of  the  district  in  the  boilers  of  marine  steam 
engines.    The  gentlemen  selected  as  judges  were  Mr.  J.  A.  Longridge.  civil  en- 
gineer, of  18  Abiigdon-street,  Westminster;  Mr.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  F.  R.  S., 
civil  engineer,  Newcastle^on-Tyne  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Richardson,  (of  the  same  town,) 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Durham.    Three  elaborate 
reports  were  delivered  on  the  subject,  ^the  last  having  appeared  in  January, 
1858  ;)  and  an  examination  was  made  of  the  one  hundr^  and  three  plans  sent  in, 
although  only  four — those  of  Messrs.  Hobson  and  Hopkinson,  Huddersfield  ;  Mr. 
C.  W.  Will.ams,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  B.  Stoncy,  Dublin  ;  and  Mr.  Robson,  of  South 
Shields — were  selected  for  trial  at  the  expense  of  the  association.    The  premium 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Williams,  whose  system  consists  in  the  admission  of  air 
at  the  furnace  door,  or  at  the  bridge,  or  at  both,  by  numerous  small  apertures, 
with  the  intention  of  diffusing  it  in  streams  and  jets  among  the  gases.   After  giv- 
ing, in  tabulated  forms,  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  and  coals  consumed,  the 
report  continues,  with  reference  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Williams  : — 

**  These  results  show  a  large  increase  above  the  standard  in  every  respect    The 
prevention  of  smoke  was,  we  may  say,  practically  perfect,  whether  the  fuel  burn- 
ed was  fifteen  pounds  or  twenty-seven  pounds  per  square  foot  per  hour.    Indeed, 
in  one  experiment  we  burned  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  thirty-seven-aud  9r 
half  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  per  hour  upon  a  grate  of  fifleen-and-a-half 
square  feet,  giving  a  rate  of  evaporation  of  five-and-a-half  cubic  feet  ot  water  per 
hour  per  square  foot  of  firegrate,  without  producing  smoke.    No  particular  at- 
tention was  required  from  the  stoker  ;  in  fact,  in  this  respect,  the  system  leaves 
nothing  to  desire,  and  the  actual  labor  is  even  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary  mode 
of  firing.    Mr.  Williams'  system  is  applicable  to  all  descriptions  of  marine  boilers, 
and  its  extreme  simplicity  is  a  great  point  in  its  favor.    It  fully  complies  with 
all  the  prescribed  conditions.    With  the  above  results  before  us,  we  are  unanimous- 
ly of  opinion  that  Mr.  Williams  must  be  declared  the  successful  competitor,  and 
we  therefore  award  to  him  the  premium  of  £500  which  you  offered  by  yooi 
advertisement  of  the  10th  of  May,  18r)5.    It  is  true  that  in  economic  value  of^ 
fuel  the  tabulated  results  of  Mr.  Wtlliama'  trials  are  about  two  per  cent  inferior 
to  those  of  Messrs.  Hobson  and  Hopkinson,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tbb  amoaaC^ 
of  work  done  is  much  greater.     By  Mr.  Williams'  plan  the  quantity  of  watar* 
evaporated  with  a  twenty-two  feet  grate  was  forty-eight  per  cent  greater  thaim 
with  the  twenty-seven  feet  grate  us^  in  Messrs.  Hobson  and  Hopkioson^s  cas^ 
and  twenty  per  cent  more  with  an  eighteen  feet  grate." 

This  long  disputed  question  havings  after  a  lengthened  inquiry,  been  thus  form- 
ally decided,  we  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  adding,  that  we  have  now  before 
us  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine  of  October,  1841,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  appropriate  extracts  : — 

*<  The  Common  Council  of  London  lately  appointed  a  committee  to  inqaireinto 
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the  annoyance  and  nuisance  arising  from  the  smoke  of  manufactories,  steamboats, 
Ac.  The  committee  advertised  for  plans,  and  were  favored  with  communications 
from  no  less  than  forty-one  different  parties.  The  committee  report,  (Sei^tember 
16th.  1841,)  that  the  nuisance  from  smoke  should  be  abated,  and,  respecting  the 
coromunicatiou  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams,  they  observe,  that  it  is  of  a  *  particularly 
valuable  character,'  and  they  incline  to  give  that  gentleman's  the  preference." 

What,  then,  may  we  not  ask,  have  civil  and  mechanical  engineers  been  doing 
during  the  last  seventeen  years  ? 

THE  COAL  TRADE  OF  CLEVELAND. 

We  compile  from  the  Cleveland  Herald  a  summary  of  the  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of  coal  at  that  port : — 

RBCKIPT8. 

Total  since  opening 
In  1857.         of  the  c*<aX  trade. 

By  Canal tons  186,816  l,6V>8,6ttV> 

By  Cleveland  and  PitUburg  Railroad 93,V26  890.784 

By  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  Railroad 91,648  100,442 

TotaL 821,890  2,086,856 

The  last  column  is  not  considered  to  be  absolutely  correct,  but  is  as  near  as 

can  be  ascertained. 

Exports  to  18§6f  18§7. 

Chicago t0D8  48,497  86.262 

Milwaukee 6,227  24,502 

Detroit '. . . .  29,680  28.507 

Wyandotte 4,094  8,221 


Exports  to 

Buffalo tnns 

Lake  Superior  ports 
0th.  American  ports 
Canada. 


18i6. 

18fi7. 

7,878 

8.608 

6,618 

6.108 

18,620 

16.467 

41.674 

88,050 

TotaL 165,688      211,620 

It  appears  from  the  last  table  that  the  total  lake  exports  in  1857  exceeded 
those,  of  1856  by  55,987  tons,  being.an  increase  of  36  per  cent.  The  principal 
increase  was  in  the  exports  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  The  total  lake  exports 
firom  the  eommencement  of  the  trade  to  the  close  of  1857,  as  near  as  can  be  as- 
certained, amounts  to  983,565  tons.  At  the  close  of  1857,  the  stock  on  hand  at 
Cleveland  was  not  large — the  home  consumption  and  the  exports  keeping  close 
up  with  the  receipts. 

AN  INTERESTIIVO  PATENT  DECISION. 

In  answering  questions  on  certain  law  points  referred  to  that  functionary  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Attorney- General  has  rendered  the  following  as 
bis  opinion,  viz. : — 

1.  The  payment  of  a  duty  upon  a  patent  or  caveat  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury 
ffl  not  a  pledge  or  deposit  of  the  money,  but  an  absolute  and  unconditional  pay- 
ment. 

2.  If  the  patentee  or  caveator  afterward  demand  the  money  to  be  repaid  to 
him,  he  must  show  that  his  demand  for  it  is  founded  in  some  law,  within  whose 
terms  he  can  bring  his  case  distinctly  and  clearlv. 

3.  There  is  but  one  provision  in  the  act  of  July,  1836,  authorizing  a  duty  once 
paid  to  be  refunded,  and  that  provision  is  found  in  the  seventh  section. 

4.  That  sentence  authorizes  twentv  dollars  to  be  returned,  not  to  a  caveator 
nor  to  one  who  has  made  an  incomplete  application,  but  only  to  one  who  has 
made  an  application  which  is  perfect  enough  to  be  examined,  and  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  has  been  examined  and  rejected. 

5.  It  follows  that  a  partv  who  merely  files  a  caveat,  paying  the  legal  duty  of 
twenty  dollars,  cannot  withdraw  the  caveat  and  demand  a  return  of  ten  dollars. 
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ELECTROTTPING  ASO  OALVAVOPUSTIB. 

Until  within  a  few  years  past  the  art  of  coatiog  one  metal  with  another  was 
limited  to  covering  thin  iron  plates  with  tin.    As  the  demand  for  these  tioned 
plates  increased,  especially  for  roofing,  and  as  the  price  of  tin  rose,  lead  was  wib- 
stitutcd  as  a  coating,  and  *'  leaded  tin  "  is  now  imported  in  large  quantities. 
American  enterprise  has  never  yet  mastered  the  business  of  mannfaetoring  these 
tinned  plates,  and  the  English  still  hold  the  supply  of  this  country  in  their  exclu- 
sive control,  exacting  from  us  whatever  price  they  choose  to  demand.    To  this 
succeeded  what  is  called  galvanizing ;  that  is,  coating  iron  with  zinc — a  purely 
mechanical  process,  in  which  galvanism  acts  no  part,  as  the  article  coated  is  sim- 
ply required  to  be  made  chemically  clean  and  then  plunged  into  a  zinc  bath,  when 
the  active  aflfiuity  of  the  zinc  for  the  iron  renders  the  coating  the  work  of  ao  in- 
stant.    Hence,  the  term  *'  galvanizing,"  as  applied  to  this  process,  is  a  misnomer. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  simpler  discoveries  jinown  to  the  arts. 
Iron  thus  coated  is  indestructible  from  rust.     It  is  a  cheap  process,  and  is  be- 
coming extensively  employed  in  this  country.     After  this,  chemistry  developed 
the  splendid  process  of  electrotyping,  which  consists  of  coating  one  metal  with 
another  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery,  instead  of  using  melted  metal.    This 
great  discovery  soon  ran  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  was  immediately  applied 
to  a  multitude  of  purposes,  both  useful  and  ornamental.    To  America  was  re- 
served the  honor  of  applying  it  to  the  facing  of  printing-types  with  a  coating  of 
copper,  thus  enabling  them  to  give  off  a  better  and  clearer  impression  than  from 
the  ordinary  type-metal,  and  doubling  their  ability  to  bear  the  destructive  grind- 
ing of  the  modern  cylinder  printing  machine.     As  all  art  is  progressive  it  will 
be  no  surprise  to  hear  that  the  idea  of  coating  one  metal  with  another  has  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  process  of  coating  wood  with  metal.    This  is  now  done  ia 
Euro{)e,  and  the  process  is  called  galvanoplastie,  and  galvanism  islhe  agent  em- 
ployed.    By  this  art.  one  substance  is  made  to  adhere  to  another  until  the  udiod 
IS  indissoluble.    Thus,  any  light  and  hard  substance,  such  as  wood,  may  be  cov- 
ered with  gold,  silver,  or  bronze,  for  furniture,  ornaments,  &c.    Silver  and  bronze 
table  services,  and  even  jewelry,  are  so  beautifully  and  artistically  worked  as  to 
deceive  the  most  practiced  eye,  and  are  at  the  same  time  comparatively  cheap. 
Mosaics  are  incrusted  with  marble  with  a  skill  equaling  the  works  of  ancient 
masters,  and  the  labor  of  years  is  thus  saved,  for  the  process  of  galvanism  is  at 
speedy  as  it  is  perfect    Galvanoplastie  has  already  produced  exquisite  and  mii^ 
velous  specimens  of  its  capacity  for  high  art. 


MELTINO  AND  REFINIiVO  BULLION  AT  THE  ASSAY  OFFICE,  NEW  TORI. 

A  noteworthy  exercise  of  an  important  trust  was  mentioned  by  the  Washing- 
ton Union,  of  February  5th,  1858,  in  a  paragraph  from  which  we  condense  the 
following : — 

The  U.  S.  Assay-oflBce  at  Kew  York  has  been  in  operation  abont  three  years, 
and  has  received  about  seventy-seven  millions  of  dollars.  The  act  of  Jane  18, 
1837,  makes  provision  for  annual  settlements  of  accounts  between  melters  and 
refiners  and  the  treasury ;  requiring  the  delivery  to  the  latter  of  all  the  ballioo 
in  their  possession  at  stated  periods.  In  order  to  enable  the  operator  at  any 
given  office  to  effect  such  settlement,  the  law  provides  that  **he  snail  be  entitko 
to  a  credit  for  the  difference  between  the  whole  amount  of  bullion  delivered  to 
him  since  the  last  settlement,  as  an  allowance  for  necessary  waste;  provided  that 
this  allowance  shall  not  exceed  two  thousandths  of  the  whole  amount  of  buUioD 
delivered  to  him  by  the  treasurer.'*  This  is  not  an  allowance  to  the  melter  and  re* 
finer,  but  the  maximum  rale  of  allowance  by  which  he  is  to  settle  his  accooots. 
We  learn  that  out  of  the  whole  amount  of  bullion  received  and  operated  upon  io 
the  New  York  office,  seventy-seven  millions  f  dollars,  the  maximum  allowaDce 
upon  which  is  $154,000,  only  822,000  has  been  required ;  and  that  dorinff  tk 
]mst  year,  $24,000,000  have  been  received  and  returned  to  the  trtaaorer  wiuont 
calling  for  a  dollar  of  the  allowance  under  the  act  of  1837. 
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MABUFACTORIES  15  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

We  have  freqaently  recorded  in  the  MercharUt*  Magazine  accouDts  of  pro8- 
perous  maDafactories  in  the  Southern  States ;  and  we  now  transfer  to  our  pages 
mn  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  National  American  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Rogers,  who 
itates  the  following : — 

'*  In  Creorgia  the  Roswell  Company  has  been  very  successful,  paying  regularly 
from  ten  to  fourteen  per  cent  dividends,  and  extending  their  works.  There  are 
a  nambcr  of  establishments  in  North  Alabama  and  Western  Tennessee  that  have 
been  eminently  successful,  among  them  the  Bell  Factory  near  Huntiivillc,  which 
has  for  many  years  been  paying  large  profits  from  the  manufacture  of  various 
kinds  of  plaids,  checks,  tickings,  &c.,  which  command  in  the  markets  where  they 
sell  a  higher  price  than  those  from  any  other  factory.  All  their  operatives  arc 
negroes,  owned  by  the  company.  Their  establishment  is  now  worth  some 
$400,000.  Martin  Weakly  &  Co.,  near  Florence,  Alabama,  have  succeeded 
equally  as  well.  They  coomaenced  about  ten  vears  ago  with  one  small  factory ; 
in  a  few  years  they  built  a  second,  larger  than  the  first,  and  during  this  past 
sammer  have  completed  a  third  and  very  extensive  one.  In  1855  they  cleared 
fifty  per  cent  on  their  investments." 

THE  PROCESS  OF  GLASS-ENORAVIIIO. 

On  being  told  that  I  came  to  see  glass-engraving,  says  the  author  of  "  Travels 
in  Bohemia,"  the  young  man  plied  his  wheel  briskly,  and  taking  up  a  ruby  tazza, 
in  a  few  minutes  there  stood  a  deer  with  branching  antlers,  on  a  rough  hillock  in 
its  centre — a  pure  white  intaglio  set  in  red.    I  had  never  before  seen  the  process, 
and  was  surprised  by  its  simplicity.     All  those  landscapes,  hiyiling  scenes,  pas- 
toral groQps,  and  whatever  else,  which  appear  as  exquisite  carving  in  the  glass, 
tre  produced  by  a  few  tiny  copper  wheels  or  disks.    The  engraver  sits  at  a  small 
hthe  against  the  window,  with  a  little  rack  before  him,  containing  about  a  score 
f^  the  copper  disks,  varving  in  size  from  the  diameter  of  a  half  penny  down  to 
^ts  tbickness,  all  mounted  on  spindles,  and  sharpened  on  the  edge.     He  paints  a 
tm^h  ountline  of  the  design  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  selecting  the  disk 
hmt  suits  best,  he  touches  the  edge  of  the  instrument  with  a  drop  of  oil,  inserts 
t  io  the  mandril,  sets  it  spinning,  and  holding  the  glass  against  it  from  below,  the 
ttle  wheel  eats  its  way  in  with  astonishing  rapidity.    The  glass,  held  lightly  in 
he  hands,  is  shifted  about  continually,  till  all  tne  greater  parts  of  the  figure  are 
rorked  out ;  then,  for  the  lesser  parts,  a  smaller  disk  is  used,  and  at  last  the 
oest  loucheB,  such  as  blades  of  grass,  the  tips  of  antlers,  eye-brows,  &c.,  are  pat 
1  with  the  smallest.     Every  minute  he  holds  the  glass  up  between  his  eye  and 
te  light,  watching  the  development  of  the  design  ;  now  making  a  broad  excava- 
Koo.  now  changing  the  disk  every  ten  seconds,  and  giving  touches  so  light  and 
ftpid  that  the  unpracticed  eye  can  scarcely  follow  them  ;  and  in  this  way  he  pro- 
aces  effects  of  foreshortening,  of  roundness,  and  light  and  shade,  which,  to  an 
ye- witness,  appear  little  less  than  wonderful.    The  work  in  hand  happened  to  be 
k  t9zzi»  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  I  saw  a  deer  in  various  positions  roughed 
lut  on  six  of  them,  and  three  completely  finished. 

THE  QUICKSILVER  MINES  OF  CAUFOBNIA. 

A  statement  in  the  San  Francisco  Alia  CaZi/brnui,  gives  the  shipment  of  quick- 
lilver  from  that  port  during  the  year  1857,  at  21,265  flasks.  We  do  not  know 
irbether  this  is  all  the  product  of  quicksilver  in  California  for  the  year,  but  pre- 
nme  not,  as  another  article  in  the  same  paper,  giving  an  account  of  the  New 
ijezander  mines,  says : — "  The  quicksilver  is  put  up  in  cast-iron  flasks,  seventy- 
|y«  pounds  in  each.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  transported  to  Mexico^ 
ttioiigh  Qooaiderable  shipments  are  also  made  to  Peru  and  Chili."    This  would 
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seem  to  imply  that  the  shipmeots  mentioned  above  were  destined  to  Ten  and 
Chili,  and  that  the  majority  of  quicksilver  was  sent  overland  into  Mexico.  From 
the  report  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Mines  to  the  Oounty  Surveyor  of  SaoU 
Clara,  we  Icarn  that  the  average  annaal  production  of  quicksilver  at  the  miiMi 
is  one  million  and  eighty-seven  thousand  pounds.  The  ore  reduced  witbio  the 
year  yielded  over  eighteen  per  cent  of  metal ;  the  annual  cost  of  working  the 
mines  is  $284,000,  and  the  net  value  of  the  quicksilver  about  thirty-seven  eeots 
per  pound.    About  two  hundred  persons  are  employed. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  LAHA8  IMPORTED  I5T0  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Among  the  arrivals  at  New  York  on  Tuesday,  December  15tb,  1857,  was  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company's  brig  E.  Drummond,  from  Aspinwall.  She  bad  on 
board,  brought  on  deck,  under  the  care  of  an  intelligent  naturalist,  Mr.  Eugene 
Bochn,  accompanied  by  two  herdsmen,  forty-two  lamas  from  South  America. 
These  animals  were  in  fine  condition,  and  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  the  belief  that  they  can  be  saccessfully  introduced  into  the  wool-growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  Eastern  States,  and  become  more  valuable  than  even  sheep.  They 
produce  the  finest  kind  of  alpaca  wool,  and  if  the  breed  is  found  to  thrive  io  the 
United  States,  the  result  must  be  highly  beneficial,  the  wool  being  worth  siity 
cents  per  pound  as  an  article  of  export.  Their  flesh  is  also  greatly  esteemed,  aod 
is  equal  to  the  best  venison.  So  valuable  are  these  animals  considered  in  Pern 
and  Bolivia,  that  their  exportation  from  those  countries  is  prohibited.  The  lot 
on  board  the  E.  Drummond  was  shipped  to  Panama  from  Guayaquil,  iu  Equador, 
where  no  law  of  the  kind  exists.  They  were  consigned  to  Messrs.  J.  I.  Fiaber 
&  Sons,  of  Baltimore,  and  part  of  them  were  exhibited  for  a  few  days  at  Alle^ 
ton's,  corner  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-fourth  street,  New  York,  Lamas  flourish 
best  among  the  highest  hills  of  South  America,  and  are  mostly  raised  near  the 
perpetual  snow  line.  They  sufier  much  from  heat,  and  quite  a  number  of  thoee 
sent  to  Panama  died  on  the  Isthmus  from  this  cause.  They  subsist  on  the 
coarsest  herbage  found  in  the  barren  and  inhospitable  regions  of  the  Andes,  and 
it  is  believed  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Maine,  New  Hampdiire, 
Vermont,  &c. 

PORK.PACKIfffi  BUSINESS  AT  GIVCIllffATI. 

For  many  years  we  have  presented  statements  of  the  pork-packing  bosiuen  at 
6incinnati,  and  other  important  places  in  the  Western  States,  during  eadi  sea- 
son. From  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  of  March  17th,  1858,  we  coudeoie 
the  subjoined  account  of  pork-packing  at  that  place  during  the  winter  of  1857-8. 
The  returns  show  that  thirty-seven  houses  were  engaged  in  the  business  doriog 
the  season,  being  the  same  number  as  in  the  preceding  season  of  1856-7.  The 
whole  number  of  hogs  packed,  as  reported  by  these  houses,  was  446,677.  IV 
corresponding  number  reported  in  1856-7  was  344,512 :  and  in  1855-6,  405,396. 
(Our  account  of  the  business  of  1856-7,  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  of  Mtj, 
1867|  vol.  xxzvi.,  pp.  616-617,  contains  the  totals  for  each  year  from  1834.) 
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As  regards  the  comparative  weight,  there  are  not  safficient  data  famished  by 
e  packers  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion.  Those  houses  which  did  not 
Hnmence  early  show  an  increase  of  five  to  ten  pounds  to  the  hog,  as  compared 
[th  last  year,  whilst  those  houses  which  packed  through  the  entire  season  show 
\  ipcrease,  but  in  some  cases  a  slight  falling  off.  On  the  whole,  the  Price  Cur- 
nt  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  average  increase  is  not  over  two  per  cent.  As 
gards  lard,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season  the  yield  was  below  that  of  last  year, 
it  daring  the  last  two  weeks  of  December,  and  all  January,  the  yield  was  bet- 
r  than  last  year,  and  the  probability  is  that  there  is  a  slight  increase,  say  not 
per  two  or  three  pounds  to  the  hog,  as  compared  with  last  season.  It  is  to  be 
^^ttcd  that  the  packers  generally  do  not  take  more  pains  in  footing  up  their 
Bsiness,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  product  of  the  hogs  packed  by  them  each  sea- 
m ;  some  of  them  do  this,  but  many  of  them  pay  no  attention  to  it,  and  the 
)Dsequence  is  that  the  report  of  packing  at  Cincinnati,  as  regards  the  increase 
r  decrease  of  weight,  or  yield  of  lard,  must  be  necessarily  vague  and  indefinite. 
From  the  tables  published  by  the  Price  Current,  showing  the  average  price  of 
!^  per  100  pounds  in  the  Cincinnati  market  each  business  day  during  the  last 
re  pork-packing  seasons,  we  prepare  the  following  summary  statement  of  the 
oie  of  opening  and  closing  each  season,  the  prices  per  100  pounds  at  those 
ites,  and  the  average  prices  for  each  season : — 

Avorago 

r^        ^  ^      .  price  eoch 

SoMon.  Oponed.  Closed.  season. 

ttSHL Nov.    4,Bt|500  Feb.lBt|500  1^4  44^ 

164-6 Nov.l3,at    8  62^  Febi  1,  at    6  00  4  46f 

165-6 '. Nov.  16,  at   6  60  Jaii.  80,  at  6  97^  6  04^ 

66-7 Nov.    4,  at  6  26  Jao.21,at7  26  6  28^ 

67-8 Nov.  19,  at  6  60  Feb.20,at6  00  6  16^ 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  the  season  of  1857  opened  rather  later  than 
msJ,  and  was  continued  one  month  longer  than  the  preceding  season. 

CLEVELUfO  BUTTER  MARKET— STOCKS  A5D  PRICES  llff  1857. 
Stock  of  butter  held  for  sale  by  wholesale  dealers  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  each 
eek  for  the  year  ending  January  1st,  1858.  with  the  market  price  of  prime 
festern  Reserve  manufacture  : — 


• 

Price. 

Prioo. 

Price. 

Cwt 

Gts. 

Dftte. 

Cwt. 

Cts. 

Dote. 

Cwt 

Cts. 

■D.      8.. 

1,072 

20 

May  2.... 

2L 

20 

Sept  6.. 

466 

10.. 

1,118 

20 

9.... 

48 

20 

12.. 

667 

17.. 

1,888 

20 

16.... 

186 

18 

19.. 

486 

24.. 

1,428 

19 

28.... 

168 

18 

26.. 

682 

81.. 

1,891 

18 

80.... 

166 

17 

Oct     8.. 

609 

■iAi   7.. 

2,876 

18 

June  6.... 

211 

17 

10.. 

620 

14.. 

1,028 

18 

18.... 

208 

16 

17.. 

904 

21.. 

966 

17 

20.... 

678 

16 

24.. 

1,076 

28.. 

740 

16 

27,... 

467 

16 

81.. 

1,264 

Itf.  7.. 

698 

16 

July  4.... 

600 

16 

Nov.    7.. 

1,860 

14.. 

607 

16 

11.... 

277 

16 

14.. 

1,802 

21.. 

148 

16 

18.... 

147 

16 

21.. 

1,688 

28.. 

298 

17 

26.... 

288 

16 

28.. 

1,484 

Ipnl4.. 

200 

17 

Aug.  1.... 

298 

16 

Dec    6.. 

1,660 

11.. 

124 

18 

8. .  • . 

168 

16 

12.. 

1,616 

18.. 

86 

21 

16.... 

200 

16 

19.. 

1,660 

26.. 

69 

21 

22.... 
29.... 

824 
766 

16 
16 

26.. 

1,828 
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NEW  SPECIES  OF  COTTOJK  FROM  MEXICO  AND  CEJSTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  New  Orleaos  Delln  in  February,  1858,  published  the  following  :— 

"  We  have  received  from  Dr.  1).  C.  Sharpe,  of  Cherokee  Connty,  TexM,  • 
specimen  of  cotton  grown  by  him  from  seeds  bronght  from  Nicaragua,  near  Leon, 
in  the  mountains.  It  is  the  third  year's  production,  on  land  lying  near  the  3ld 
parallel  of  latitude,  in  a  prairie  country,  the  soil  of  which  is  sandy  and  saline, 
crystals  of  salt,  saltpeter,  and  alum  being  naturally  formed  on  its  surface.  Tbe 
stalk  and  bolls  ot  this  cotton,  Dr.  Sharpe  informs  us,  are  about  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Petty  Gulf  cotton  : — the  seeds  are  much  smaller,  black  and  smooth,  as  t 
consequence  of  which  1,000  pounds  of  it  unginned  yields  500  pounds  of  giooed 
cotton.  But  it  is  the  lint  of  this  cotton  that  is  most  noteworthy  and  remarkable. 
For  Gnencss  and  silkiness,  as  well  as  tenacity  of  fiber  and  tenuity  of  thread,  we 
never  saw  it  surpassed,  if  at  all  equaled.  These  qualities  have  led  some  to  beliefe 
it  the  Sea  Island  cotton;  but  Dr.  Sharpe  is  convinced  that  it  is  not,  since  it 
differs  from  that  cotton  in  many  material  respects,  whatever  may  be  the  conw- 
pondence  between  their  respective  staples.  For  instance,  he  says  that  250 
pounds  of  this  cotton  can  be  picked  by  one  hand  in  a  day,  whereas  of  the  Set 
Island  not  more  than  30  pounds  can  be  picked.*  He  believes  that  it  can  be8n^ 
cessfully  grown  in  nearly  every  part  of  Texas.  If  so,  it  mav  go  as  a  great  element 
of  a  new  agricultural  era  in  that  Stat*.  Discriminating  judges  of  cotton  are  re- 
quested to  call  and  examine  the  specimen  which  we  have,  and  express  an  opioioo 
upon  its  merits." 

The  New  Orleans  Pnce  Current  of  February  17, 1858,  stated  the  follor 
ing:— 

"  We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  at  Richmond,  Texas,  a  sample  of 
beautiful  cotton,  called  "  silk  cotton,"  said  to  have  been  raised  by  Col.  W^ 
Randon,  Fort  Bent  Co.,  from  scicd  obtained  in  Mexico.  This  sample  maybe 
seen  in  our  office,  and  we  understand  that  the  seed  can  be  obtained  from  MesBis- 
Blum  &  Mayblum,  Richmond,  Texas." 

A  correspendent  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune:  states  that  the  soil  and  cIIbwI^ 
of  Central  America  are  excellent  for  growing  cotton  : — 

"  The  seed  is  planted  about  the  1st  of  September,  and  always  yields  a  Fore 
crop,  which  can  be  raised  at  one-half  the  expense  entailed  upon  its  culture  in  any 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Very  little,  however,  is  raised  by  tbe  indolent 
natives  beyond  the  quantity  required  for  their  very  limited  amount  of  clothing* 

WORK  on  A  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  PUITATIOBT. 

A  gentlemen,  who  spent  a  winter  on  a  sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana,  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  of  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  manufacture  of  tb^ 
sugar  crop  in  that  State : — 

"  La<!t  winter  most  of  my  time  was  spent  on  a  plantation  in  Louisitns.^ 
found  that  upon  a  well  cultivated  plantation  the  product  was  about  2.400  poondi 
of  sugar,  and  2,000  pounds  or  160  gallons  of  molasses  per  acre,  and  upoii  r^ 
plantation  that  I  was  visiting,  their  mill  produced  one  thousand  gallons  of  j^ 
per  hour,  about  twenty  hours  in  a  day,  giving  ten  hogsheads  of  sugar,  or  12,000 
pounds,  and  twenty  barrels  of  molasses,  or  800  gallons,  weighing  twelve  pounds 
per  gallon. 

"In  Louisiana  tbe  cane  never  ripens,  and  therefore  is  allowed  to  grow  as  lo^f 
as  it  can  be  done  with  safety  from  frost.  In  the  latter  part  of  October  they 
commence  by  saving  their  seed,  that  is  by  cutting  the  cane  they  need  for  pilot- 
ing, and  securing  it  by  placing  it  in  mats,  so  called,  on  the  ground,  say  twenty 
feet  by  forty,  resting  it  on  an  embankment,  with  the  buts  on  the  ground  at  an 
angle  of  about  twenty  degrees,  and  leaving  a  mass  of  tops  on  the  surface,  a  foot 
deep,  and  forming  a  perfect  protection  from  frost 
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•■  Next  they  commeooe  taking  off  thin  crope.  Every  negro  has  at  all  time^  in 
is  po8S€86ioo  a  cane  knife,  like  a  butcher's  cleaver,  and  kept  very  sharp.  With 
le  back  of  the  knife  he  knocks  off  the  dry  leaves,  and  cats  off  the  stalk  as  of  no 
line  where  the  leaves  are  green.  Shoald  a  frost  come  whilst  they  are  making 
igmr,  the  work  is  stopped,  and  all  hands  are  employed  winnowing  the  cane  in 
le  fields,  as  a  6rmentation  commences  immediately,  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand. 

•*  After  making  the  sngar  they  commence  planting,  which  is  done  once  for 
irec  years.  No  manure  is  used.  It  is  planted  by  burying  two  lines  of  cano  in 
plow  furrow,  and  cultivated  like  corn  in  rows,  seven  feet  apart.  The  fourth 
Hur  the  land  is  put  in  corn  and  peas.  After  the  corn  is  gathered  the  stacks  and 
eaa  are  plowed  in,  and  the  land  is  ready  for  cane  again. 

**  The  cane  is  as  certain  as  any  larj^  crop  we  have.  The  unusual  cold  lor 
hree  winters  past  has  diminshed  the  crop  from  440.000  hogsheads  in  1853,  to 
3,000  last  year.  But  this  year  the  crop  will  be  250,000  to  300,000  hoga- 
leads ;  and  if  we  have  a  mild  winter  may  be  as  large  next  year  as  in  1853, 
riKo  the  planters  sold  their  molasses  for  four  cents  a  gallon,  or  three  pounds 
'or  a  cenf 

SUPPLY  AlVD  CONSUMPflON  OF  COTTOV  111  1858. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  Mr.  J.  N.  Cardozo's  estimate  of  the  supply 
ind  consumption  of  cotton  in  1858.  Similar  estimates  have  been  made  annually 
by  M  r.  Cardoso  for  a  series  of  years,  and  they  are,  we  believe,  generally  regarded 
with  much  attention  by  those  particularly  interested.  The  statement  for  this 
year,  which  we  now  present  in  full,  is  dated  Charleston.  February  22d,  1858.  It 
n  accompanied  by  tables  of  the  supply  and  consumption  of  cotton  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  of  which  wc  give  in  our  recompiled  form  the  statistics  for  the  last 
•?e  years.  In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  of  November,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvii.,  pp. 
1154-560,)  we  published  an  article  (by  Mr.  J.  B.  Cribble,  merchant,  of  New 
Orleans,)  on  the  **  Cotton  Trade  of  the  World,"  which  contained  similar  elaborate 
itatistics  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  in  many  former  issues  we  have  presented 
iorrespoodiDg  statements  in  great  detail : — 

PROBABLK  8DPPLT  OF    1858. 

The  supply  of  cotton  is  at  all  times  dependent  on  the  weather,  but  the  circum- 
tance  of  two  unfavorable  seasons  in  succession  in  the  United  States  is  remark- 
.ble  io  the  history  of  the  cotton  culture.  The  crop  of  1866-7  fell  short  about 
L  per  cent  of  that  of  1855-6  ;  that  of  1857-8  will,  it  is  fairly  estimated,  not 
txc;eed  that  of  1856-7.  The  estimate  that  assumed  some  3,250,000  bales,  has  * 
^imdaaily  receded  to  3,t)00,000,  and  few  of  the  estimates  now  range  higher  than 
\JH  0,OUU  for  this  year's  product 

The  usual  emigration  to  the  virgin  lands  of  the  Southwest  would,  no  doubt, 
tiave  been  followed  by  the  ordinary  rate  of  Increase,  assisted  by  improved  pro> 
acaaco  of  agriculture,  but  for  the  physical  checks  to  cultivation  in  a  backward 
qirin?,  heavy  rains,  and  premature  frosts.  But  for  these  hinderances  to  extended 
niltare«  the  crop  would,  no  doubt,  have  reached  3,700,000  to  4,000,000  bales. 
DpiDioos  vary  widely  as  to  the  extent  of  the  production.  One  of  the  indexes 
bj  which  we  may  reach  an  approximate  result,  is  the  extent  of  the  receipts  at 
tbe  ahipping  ports. 

The  ability  of  the  planters  generally  to  hold  over  for  what  they  may  deem 
■K>re  remunerative  prices,  is  unquestionable.  The  high  money  value  of  the  staple 
fiMT  the  last  three  years  has  enabled  many  of  them  to  clear  off  the  incumbrances 
«pon  their  estates ;  and  the  improvement  of  their  pecuniary  position  is  likely  to 
Isflaeooe  their  conduct,  in  this  respect,  more  extensively  than  usual.  These  con- 
iiderations  will  operate,  of  course,  only  within  certain  limits,  for  the  fair  pre- 
tBinption  is,  that  the  next  crop  will  be  a  very  full  one,  and  this  probability  is  to 
be  weighed  against  the  hazaros  of  holding,  in  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  yield. 

VOL.  XXJCVIil. — NO.  IV.  38 
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The  receipts  have  fallen  off  to  date,  as  compared  with  last  year,  to  the  cxtrat  of 
479,726  bales,  but  the  comparison,  to  be  proper,  should  embrace  a  period  of  at 
least  five  years.  Calculated  on  this  principle,  the  average  annual  percentage  of 
increase  to  the  19th  of  February,  in  each  year  from  1851-2  to  1865-6.  has  been 
a  little  more  than  58  per  cent,  estimated  according  to  quantity  and  not  number  cf 
bales.  This  is  exclusive  of  1856-7,  as  the  monetary  embarrassments  of  the  last 
three  months  of  1857  retarded  the  receipts,  and  rendered  that  year  exceptional. 
In  this  ratio  the  total  receipts  ought  to  reach  2,960,913  bales.  Between,  how- 
ever,  the  quantity  and  number  of  bales  made  this  year,  there  is  said  to  be  a  wider 
difference  than  at  almost  any  preceding  secson.  The  amount  of  unmercbaDtaWe 
cotton  was  unusually  large,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather  for  roaturirgthe 
crop.  To  what  extent  this  will  operate  in  reducing  the  quantity  of  merchanlable 
cotton  is  yet  only  matter  of  conjecture.  Thus  much  for  the  supply  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Kast  India  receipts  in  Europe  will,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  count 
of  political  events  in  the  Oriental  countries  in  which  war  now*  prevails.  If  jnace 
should  be  shortly  made  with  China,  a  portion  of  Snrat  cotton,  which  was  diverted 
in  1847  to  Western  Europe,  (which  amounts,  on  an  average  of  some  five  n-an 
back,  to  160,000  bales.)  will  take  the  usual  direction  to  China,  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fall  of  price  in  the  European  market,  must  proportionably  leaeo 
the  East  India  export  to  Europe.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  European  ^^ 
ceipts  of  East  India  cotton  cannot  be  estimated  at  a  higher  figure  than  70O.(K)0 
bales,  which  is  a  diminutioti  from  last  year's  receipts  of  100,000  bales.  On  the* 
data  we  estimate  the  supply  from  the  United  Slates,  2,900,000 ;  East  Ifldiea, 
700,000  ;  Brazil,  Egypt,  &c.,  300,000 ;  total,  3.900.000  bales. 

PROBABLE   CONSUMPTION   IN   1858. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  differs  from  its  production  in  being  influenced  solely 
by  moral  and  not  physical  cuuses,  such  as  Irosts,  floods,  drought,  &c.    These  do 
not  affect  the  demand,  but  war,  revolution,  and  financial  changes  increase  or  dV- 
miuish  it  according  to  the  duration  and  intensity  of  their  operation.    Tlcrc  i* 
this  remarkable  difference,  however,  as  to  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  oO 
the  production  and  consumption  respectively.     A  failure  in  the  supply,  from  naV* 
ural  causes,  Fcldom  affects  it  more  than  from  5  to  10  per  cent  in  any  one  K-asa*^ 
It  has  required  two  successive  short  crops  to  reduce  the  product  12  per  cent  fro^J 
the  yield  of  1855-6.     But  the  reduction  of  demand  from  financial  circumstance 
exclusively,  within  the  short  period  of  two  months,  from  the  middle  of  Octob^^ 
to  the  middle  of  December,  was,  in  Great  Britain,  30  per  cent,  the  price  failing 
in  a  higher  proportion  ;  and  in  the  United  States  upwards  of  50  per  cent 

The  wars  in  the  East  will  have  a  limited,  and  perhaps  temporary,  inflocDce  o^ 
the  demand,  but  the  monetary  revulsion,  which  has  swept  like  a  whirlwind  OTes^*^ 
Europe  and  the  United  Slates,  will  have  consequences  of  a  i 


irope  and  the  United  Slates,  will  have  consequences  of  a  more  general 
permanent  character.  The  limitation  and  curtailment  of  credit,  and  the  coi 
queut  diminution  of  purchasing  power  in  the  great  body  of  consumers  of  colt 
goods,  must  affect  the  demand  for  ^hc  raw  material  to  an  extent  that  will  mc 
materially  influence  its  value.  Any  estimate  as  to  consumption  aod  prices  i 
Europe  during  the  present  year,  must  necessarily  be  conjectural  in  a  higher  dn 
grce  than  in  periods  in  which  there  arc  fewer  changes  in  the  value  of  moncj^ 
Those  changes  constitute,  more  than  ever,  a  disturbing  element.  In  a  few  wcdK^ 
prices  fell  with  a  rapidity  thai  has  rarely  marked  any  previous  alteratioo  in  th 
relations  of  demand  and  supply,  and  thcfic  alterations  have  not  yet  worked  oa 
all  their  full  consequences. 

Independently,  however,  of  any  general  causes  which  may  inflaenoe  prices,  ( 
dilating  above  or  below  a  certain  point,  which  must  be  assumed  as  thai  to  whl 
they  will  constantly  gravitate ;  the  great  object  of  prest  nt  anxiety  is  to  kna 
at  what  standard  they  will  finally  settle  and  adjust  themselves.  We  must,  in  tl 
absence  of  any  but  conjectural  data,  look  to  probabilities,  when  these  transitory? 
circumstances  have  spent  their  force.  To  what  do  probabilities  then  lead,  as  r^* 
iates  to  the  consumption  ?    The  undue  stimolos  being  measurably  wiUidrawiSf 
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rfaich  was  foand  in  excessive  credit,  we  are  bound  to  bring  the  consnmption 
rithiD  narrower  limits,  not  losing  sight  of  the  causes  which  imparted  to  it  an 
loosnal  impulse.  Thi»se  were  free  trade,  cheap  money,  inventive  power,  and  ex- 
ended  intercourse.  These  causes  will  continue  to  operate,  but  modified  by  cir- 
WDStances,  such  as  high  price  of  the  raw  material,  diminished  demand  for  goods 
uod  yarn,  etc.  The  motive  to  produce,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  consume,  will 
Boeive  a  serious  check,  at  least  for  the  present  ye^ir.  We  must  be  influenced  in 
Mr  calculations  by  views  of  moderate  improvement  and  gradual  amelioration. 

At  what  point  then  shall  we  fix  our  estimate  of  the  consumption,  which  will 
M  approximative  on  probable  grounds?  Opinions  vary  here  much  more  con- 
nderably  than  as  relates  to  the  supply.  Should  the  crop  of  the  United  States 
>f  the  present  year  not  exceed  2,900.000  bales,  and  not  be  disproportionately 
Massed  on  the  market,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  average  price  in 
Buropc  would  be  equivalent  to  Cd.  in  England  for  middling  upland,  as  that 
itaodard  of  value  which  would  not  unduly  stimulate  or  check  consumption.  This 
i8«  however,  matter  of  conjectural  inference,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  consumption. 
Opinions  differ  as  regards  the  British  consumption  from  150,000  to  200.000  bales. 
We  presume  that  it  will  range  between  35,000  to  37,000  bales  weekly.  It  ap- 
pears not  material  whether  the  highest  or  lowest  figure  is  adopted,  in  view  of  the 
large  excess  of  the  supply  over  the  consumption.  We  will,  for  the  moment,  as- 
nme  the  consumption  in  Great  Britain  to  be  36,000  bales  weekly,  or  for  the 
year,  say  1,900,000  bales. 

The  consumption  on  the  continent  of  Europe  will  not  suffer  so  large  a  propor- 
tional diminution.  In  Germany,  although  there  was  a  greater  prostration  of 
commercial  confidence  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  in  the  latter  portion  of 
1857,  still  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  manufacturing  power  in  that  country, 
soDsumption  will  be  better  sustained  than  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 
In  France  the  diminution  will  be  comparatively  limited.  We  have  deducted 
rom  the  consumption  of  the  continent,  therefore,  about  16  per  cent  from  the 
verage  of  the  last  three  years,  850,000  bales. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States  will  have  been  reduced  much  more  than 
I  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  cotton  is  extensively  consumed.  It  is  es- 
mated  at  nearly  two-thirds  less  than  last  year.  There  has  been  a  large  destruo- 
OD  of  manufacturing  capital  and  a  general  closing  of  factories.  The  exports  to 
le  Northern  ports  have  fallen  short  of  those  of  last  year  to  the  same  time,  369,250 
ales,  six  months  of  the  season  having  elapsed.  For  these  reasons  the  consnmp- 
OD  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  supposed  to  exceed  300,000  bales. 

Making  the  total  consumption '3,050,000  bales. 

Conaparing  on  these  data  the  entire  supply  with  the  total  consumption  for 
358,  assuming  the  stock  in  Europe  to  have  been  625,000  on  the  1st  of  January, 
)58,  (in  Great  Britain  452,000  and  on  the  Continent  172,500)  the  following 
tmld  appear  to  be  the  result  as  to  the  probable  excess  of  the  supply  beyond  the 
msnmplion  on  the  31st  of  December,  1858  : — 

lock  in  Europe  January  let,  1868 balea  625,000 

apply  from  the  United  States 2,900,000 

••       East  Indies 700,000 

-       Brazil.  Egypt,  Ac 800,000 

toUlaupply 4.625,000 

Iritiab  consnmption balea        1,900,000 

looUnent  of  Europe. 860,000 

Jnited  SUtes 800,000 8,060,000 

Sscese  of  supply  beyond  consumption 1,475,000 

8o  that  if  the  consumption  should  be  increased  from  one  to  two  hundred 
ElKrasand  bales,  and  the  supply  lessened  in  the  same  ratio,  the  margin  of  excess 
It  tafficiently  ample  to  cover  any  increase  on  the  one  side,  or  diminution  on  the 
other,  or  both  combined,  that  can  be  supposed. 

The  tables  of  the  consnmption  and  supply  for  the  last  thirty  years  show  that 
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for  ten  years,  between  1827-8  and  1837-8,  there  was  an  incrcai»ed  rate  ©f  con- 
Bomption  of  between  1  and  2  per  cent,  while  in  the  subsequent  period  of  Un  yai» 
the  consumption  diminished  from  |  to  4  per  cent,  the  rate  of  increase  bdng 
nearly  the  same  for  the  last  as  compared  with  the  first  period. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  there  has  been  less  variation  in  the  supply  than  ia 
the  consumption,  the  former  not  differing  more  than  from  1  578-1000  to  2  W8-1000 
per  cent  between  any  two  periods,  but  keeping  a  nearly  equal  progress  » the  last 
period  between  1847-8  and  1856-7,  inclusive.  Another  remarkably  fact  is  di^ 
closed  by  these  figures,  as  regards  the  supply,  to  wit,  that  from  the  first  to  Uit 
second  decennial  period  there  has  been  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  rate  of  i»- 
crease,  while  in  the  last  decade  there  has  been  an  increase  in  that  rate. 

SUPFLT   OF   COTTON. 

jif  1*  Imports 

CroMof  Into  Kuroi)e  from        Total  Totil 

United  Statta.  other  ftoil&  yearly.  in  5  yean. 

1862-58 8,2«8,00O  1868. 882,000  4.146,000' 

1868-64 2,930,000  1864 630,000  3,660,000 

1864-66 2,847,000  1866 783,000  8.680,000 

1855-66 8,629,000  1866 848,000  -4,872,000 

1866-67 2,940,000  1867 1,096,000  4,086,000^ 

The  increase  in  supply  during  these  five  years  over  the  preceding  period  of  five 
years  was  4,094,000  bales,  or  4.757  per  cent  yearly. 

CONSUMPTION   OF   COTTON. 


>  1»,748,000 


United  SUtei^  Enrepe;  TotaL         TottfS; 

1862-68 671,000         1868 8,018,000  8,684,000' 

1863-64 610,000         1864 8,116,000  8,726000 

1864-r6 693.000         1866 8,316,000  8,909.000   "   19,467^)00 

1866-66 694,000         1866 8,678,000  4,867,000 

1866-67 702,000      ,1867.....  8,079,000  8,781,000^ 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  during  these  five  years  over  the  preccdng 
period  of  five  years  was  4,105,000  bales,  or  4.850  per  cent  yearly. 

VmETARDfl  OF  i08  AHGELES  GODNTT,  CAUFORNM. 

California  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  extensive  wino-producing  ooaih 

tries  in  the  world.    In  1856.  according  to  the  ofiicial  agricultoral  statistics,  thst 

State  contained  1,631,224  grape-vines.    Fully  one-half  of  this  number  were  in 

the  county  of  Los  Angeles.    The  figures  given  by  the  county  Assessor  were  :— 

**  Vines,  bearing,  692,400 ;  vines,  young,  134,000  ;"  total,  726,400.    The  mano- 

factiure  of  wine  and  brandies  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  county  scat,  is» 

according  to  the  same  and  other  accounts,  carried  on  in  a  corresponding  ratia 

The  California  Chronicle  of  December  16th,  1857,  published,  editorially,  a  d^ 

scription  of  one  of  the  largest  vineyards  in  that  section,  from  which  we  condense 

the  following : — 

The  vineyard  now  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Sansevain,  located  in  Los  Angeki 
County,  was  planted  and  brought  to  its  present  maturitv  by  Mr.  Louis  Vignes, 
an  uncle  of  the  present  proprietors,  who  has  resided  thirty- two  years  in  Lot 
Angeles.  It  embraces  an  area  of  fifty  acres,  and  contains  55,000  thrifty  vinci. 
The  total  amount  of  wine  manufactured,  1857,  the  past  year,  was  about"62,000 
^llons — 2,000  gallons  of  which  was  the  **  Angelica,"  a  fine  white  wine.  In  ad- 
dition. 3,000  gallons  of  brandy  was  manufactured.  It  requires  about  4^  gallons 
of  wine  to  make  one  gallon  of  brandy.  Thus  the  entire  manufacture  of  wine 
during  the  year  amounted  to  75,500  gallons.  Eleven  pounds  of  grapes  are  re 
quired  to  produce  one  gallon  of  wine — the  manufacture  of  the  75,500  gallons  of 
wine  then  consumed  830,000  pounds,  or  3771  tons  of  grapes.  In  addition  to  their 
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ma  raising,  the  proprietors  purchased  60,000  poouds  of  grapes  this  year.  The 
wine  celUrs  or  vaulu  at  this  vineyard  are  worthy  of  note,  as  being  of  raammoth 
dunensioiis  for  California.  There  are  four  vaults,  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length  by  eighteen  in  width,  and  ten  in  depth.  There  are  three  smaller  ones 
of  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  the  sime  width  as  the  former.  In  these  vaults  the 
wine  is  kept  until  ready  for  market.  In  San  Francisco  the  proprietors  have  a  large 
cellar  where  several  men  are  constantly  engaged  in  bottling  ofif  the  finer  wines  for 
market. 
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CENSUS  OF  MINNESOTA  15  1857. 

The  Committee  on  Territories  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  January, 
1858,  presented  their  report  ou  the  admission  of  Minnesota  into  the  Union,  which 
eontaiaed  the  returns  of  the  census  of  Minnesota  taken  in  the  fall  of  1857,  by  the 
United  States  Marshal  of  the  Territory.  We  have  rearranged  these  returns,  form- 
ing the  following  table,  in  which  the  counties  are  given  in  the  order  of  their 
population,  according  to  the  figures  before  us. 

Hennepin 18,064    Carver   

Ram«ey 12,748    Stearns 

OlioMed 8,468    Steele 

Wioooa 8.1«8     Waseca 


Dakota. 

Goodhue 

Fillmore 

Rice 

Washington.. . . 

HiooUet 

8cott. 

fiouston 

Wabashaw  .... 

Dodge 

Blue  Earth.... 
Xjb  Sueur 


18,064 
12,748 
8,468 
8,168 
8,168 
6,961 
6,696 
6.440 
6,182 
6,487 
5.802 
5,264 
5,116 
8,680 
8,628 
8,610 


Anoka . . . 
Freeborn . 
Wright... 
Chisago.. 
Brown . . . 
Su  Louis. 
Lake  . . . . 
Meeker... 
McLeod.  . 
Morrison  . 
Faribault 
Benton  . . 


8,117 

2,840 

2,698 

2,695 

2.659 

2,485 

2,288 

1,768 

1,689 

1.669 

1,212 

1,014 

822 

761 

689 

688 


Sherbum 

Renyille 

Carlton 

Case 

Isanti 

Crow  Wing. . 
Cotton  Wood. 
Buchanan .. . , 

Pine 

Murray... . . . , 

Todd.. 

Martio 

Rock 

Jackson  .... 
Pipe  Stone  . , 
Nobles. 


607 
245 
289 
196 
184 
176 
178 
120 

ion 

81 
81 
66 
62 
60 
24 
16 


Aggregate  of  these  counties 186,464 

Prom  Fillmore  County,  the  return  was  not  complete. 

From  seven  counties,  viz. : — Mower,  Sibley,  Manomin,  Pierce,  Pembina,  Mille  Lac* 
•od  Itasca,  there  were  no  returns. 

By  comparison  of  the  above  with  the  **  estimate  of  population  in  July.  1857, 
prepared  at  that  time  by  the  Constitutional  Conventions,"  which  was  published 
Id  the  Merchants'  Magazine  of  December,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvii ,  p.  775,)  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  was  an  exa^gorated  statement.  The  counties  from  which  there  are 
DO  returns  in  the  present  table  are  thinly  populated  ;  and  allow in;^  that  the  com- 
bined number  of  their  inhabitants  is  3,G00,  it  appears  that  the  entire  white 
population  of  Minnesota  at  the  last  census  was  140,000.  We  are  informed  that 
the  aggregate  Indian  population  (comprising  the  various  portions  of  the  Sioux 
tribe,  and  the  Ojibbewas)  approaches  5,000. 

GOyfiRUHBHT  REGULATIONS  FOR  EMIGRANTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  have  received  copies  of  the  correspondence  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  State  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  calling  for  information  on  the 
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Bubjcct  of  contracts  made  in  Europe  for  inland  passa;^  tickets  for  emigrants  to 
the  United  States.  It  embraces  a  circular  letter  from  Mr.  Marcy  to  United 
States  Ministers  in  foreign  countries,  with  replies  and  various  accompanyiDg 
documents.  The  subject  is  fully  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Verplanck,  Prw- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  who  was  instructed  to 
communicate  to  Mr.  Marry  their  request  that  some  proper  effort  should  be  mado 
to  induce  the  governments  of  those  countries  of  Europe  whence  emigration  to 
this  port  chietiy  flows,  to  prohibit  altogether  the  booking  passengers  for  inland 
passages  or  transportation  in  the  United  States,  or  selling  abroad  passage  tick- 
ets, or  contracts  for  passage  tickets,  to  be  used  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Tht 
establishment  of  the  Castle  Garden  depot  effectually  broke  up  the  system  by  wbick 
emigrants  had  so  long  been  shamefully  defrauded  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but 
only  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  depredations  from  thiit  port  to  the  port  of 
embarkation.  The  chief  operators  not  only  proceeded  to  open  oflRces  in  several 
of  the  principal  seaports  of  Europe,  but  established  agencies  in  towns  far  in  tbi 
interior.  Through  their  instrumentality,  emigrants  were  greatly  overcharged 
for  real  tickets,  or  imposed  upon  by  fraudulent  ones,  and  finally  consigned  to 
dishonest  confederates  in  the  United  States.  The  measures  which  were  adopted 
by  this  government  to  suppress  this  organized  conspiracy  to  defraud,  met  with  a 
very  good  degree  of  puccess.  The  main  object  to  be  effected  was  to  make  il 
illegal  for  any  emigrant  agent  in  Europe  to  sell  tickets  or  make  contracts  for 
inland  American  carriage  or  transportation,  and  several  governments  took  actioo 
conformably  to  this  plan. 

SEAMEN  REGISTERED  IN  THE  UNITED  STiTES  IN  1857. 

The  State  Department  has  presented  to  Congress  an  abstract  of  returns  of 
American  seamen  registered  in  the  several  ports  of  entry  of  the  United  Statei 
during  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1857.  This  statement,  given  below,  ii 
continuous  of  the  reports  of  previous  years,  as  presented  in  the  Merchants*  Maga- 
zine of  March,  1867,  (volume  xxxvi,  page  368,)  and  in  former  volumes : — 

Nata>  Kati- 

Statea.  Native,     ralizod.  Btate&  Nalire.     ralisid. 

Maryland 69             4 

Virginia 466 

North  Carolioa 29             1 

Georgia. 108              S 

Florida 6 


Maine 1,802  84 

New  Hampshire. . .  44  1 

Massachusetts 4,174  70 

Rhode  (elaod 207  1 

New  York 645  64 

Peunsylvania. .....  607  88 


Luuisiaoa 287  If 


Total 7,889  2te 

Jir 

POPUUTION  OF  BELGIUM  IN  1856. 

We  learn  from  an  authentic  source  that  Belgium,  according  to  the  censoi 
taken  in  1856,  then  contained  4,529,642  inhabitants.  Its  Chamber  of  Representa^ 
tives  consists  of  one  hundred  and  eight  members,  of  whom  forty  are  returned  by 
the  Walloon  provinces,  fifty-one  by  the  Flemish,  and  seventeen  by  that  of  Bn. 
bant,  whose  population  is  mixed.  Though  forming  one  kingdom,  Belgiam 
contains  two  races  of  distinct  types  and  character,  speaking  diflereot  languagci, 
and  having  little  in  common,  except  their  religion. 
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MERCANTILE  OBITUART-ZEBEDEB  COOK,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Zebedeb  Cook,  who  for  many  years  was  widely  known,  from  his  connec- 
tion with  insurance  companies  in  Boston  and  New  York,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Pramingham,  Mass.,  on  Sunday,  24th  of  January,  1858,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
His  life  had  been  passed  in  active  business,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
account  which  we  condense  from  the  Boston  Daily  Adcerliser :  - 

*•  Mr.  Cook  was  well  known  as  an  enterprising  and  public  spirited  citizen.  He 
was  born  in  Newburyport  on  the  11th  of  January.  1786.  In  1810,  he  removed 
to  Boston,  and  established  himself  as  a  merchant  at  No.  3.5  India-street ;  but  a 
Ibw  years  afterwards  changed  his  business  to  that  of  at)  insurance  broker,  and 
adjuster  of  commercial  accounts,  a  pursuit  for  which  his  accurate  and  well 
balanced  mind  wa^  particularly  adapted.  In  1822,  he  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  Boston,  which  office  he  held  until  1827, 
when  he  resigned  it,  and  resumed  his  former  business  of  an  insurance  broker. 
Upright  and  honorable  in  all  his  business  transactions,  he  was  highly  respocted 
by  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance.  Of  a  commanding  and  fine  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  at  the  same  time  eminently  social,  genial,  and  cordial  in  his  manners, 
ne  he!d  a  prominent  rank  in  society.  lie  took  a  warm  interest  in  political  aflfairs, 
being  an  ardent  and  zealous  member  of  the  federal  party,  and  subsequently  a  no 
less  ardent  whig.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
taral  Society,  and  was,  at  one  time,  its  President.  In  1835,  he  was  chosen  a 
representative  from  Boston  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  re-elected  success 
•iyely  the  three  following  years.     In  1838,  the  Mutual  Safety  Insurance  Com- 

Kny  was  established  in  New  York,  the  first  upon  that  principle  which  was 
•nied  in  the  country,  and  Mr.  Cook  was  invited  to  become  its  President;  which 
ioTitatioD  he  accepted  and  accordingly  removed  to  New  York  with  his  family. 
The  duties  of  this  office  he  discharged  for  many  years  with  eminent  skill  and 
ability,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  stockholders.  He  was  afterwards,  for 
■ome  time  President  of  the  Astor  Insurance  Company  in  New  York.  During 
the  summer  of  1857,  having  retired  from  active  business,  he  purchased  a  beauti- 
fol  country  residence  in  Pramingham,  Mass.,  where  he  had  hopjd  to  enjoy  some 
jears  of  rest  and  happiness.  His  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday,  27th  of 
January,  from  Dr.  Oannett's  Church,  in  Federal-street,  Boston.  The  services 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Gannett  and  Dewey." 

HOW  i  LEAKING  SHIP  MAY  BE  SAVED  FROM  SINKINO. 

The  attention  of  many  practical  men  has  been  given  to  a  consideration  of  the 
best  means  of  providing  against  or  averting  the  foundering  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and 
(|aite  a  number  of  suggestions  have  been  thrown  out  through  the  press.  The 
Mibject  is  one  of  the  deepest  importance,  and  anything  that  promises  a  greater 
degree  of  safety  than  is  now  had  must  prove  valuable.  We  derive  the  substance 
of  the  annexed  paragraph  from  a  recent  number  of  one  of  the  Boston  newspapers 
En  which  it  was  printed  as  an  uncredited  quotation  from  some  other  journal.  Wc 
|iYe  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  author  of  the  statement  is  represented  to  be  a 
Prench  gentleman  who  does  not  wish  to  disclose  his  name,  and  who  asserts  his 
belief  that  by  the  means  mentioned  any  vessel  may  be  kept  from  sinking,  pro- 
dded she  does  not  leak  more  than  three  fe^  an  hour. 

Borne  time  ago,  a  slaver  named  The  Throe  Friends,  while  making  a  trip  from 
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the  coast  of  Africa  to  Bahia,  id  Brazil,  with  three  hniidred  negroes  on  board, 
was  seen  and  chased  by  an  English  frigate.  Finding  the  frigate  overhauling  her, 
the  cap'ain  of  The  Tree  Friends  came  up  with  the  lanyards  of  bis  standiog 
rigging,  which  was  then  thrapped  in  to  the  mast,  a  short  distance  from  the  mast 
heads,  the  wedges  were  slackened  around  the  mast,  the  main  rail  and  plankshear 
sawed  through  about  one-third  their  thickness,  and  other  measures  adopted  to 
make  the  vessel  increase  her  speed.  The  sea  was  heavy  and  she  plunged  througk 
it  at  such  a  rate,  that  she  sprang  a  very  serious  leak,  making  nearly  three  feet  of 
water  an  hour.  All  hands  were  employed  in  pumping  and  bailing,  but  tbe  leak 
gained  fast  on  them,  despite  their  utmost  efforts,  and  destruction  or  eaptin 
stared  them  in  the  face.  At  this  juncture  the  captain  bethought  him  of  tbe 
svphon,  and  a  large  one  was  immediately  prepared  A  hole  was  cut  throngli 
the  stern  of  The  Three  Friends  just  above  the  level  of  the  water  outside ;  the 
syphon  inserted  ;  the  air  exhaused  by  means  of  a  pumping  apparatus  fixed  in  tbe 
outer  orifice,  and  capable  of  being  instantly  witharawn  ;  and  the  water  from  tbe 
inside  of  the  vessel  started  through  the  syphon.  The  experiment  was  completelT 
successful,  the  syphon  disciiarging  the  water  as  fast  as  it  leaked  in  the  yesseL 
For  twelve  successive  days,  during  which  time  the  chase  was  maintained,  tke 
syphon  was  ia  successful  operation,  until  The  Three  Friends  arriyed  safely  ii 
Babia. 


AH  OLD-TIME  D£F£1VCB  OF  PAPER  MOHET. 

A  number  of  the  Worcester  Magazine  of  the  year  1786  contains  several  arti* 
cles  of  permanent  interest,  among  which  is  one  with  the  beading,  '^Pirii 

MONEI^BAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD,  SPEAKETH   FOR  ITSELF,''  that  rcads  AS  folloWS  :— 

**  Gentleman  of  SauFs  character,  why  hast  thou  raised  me  ?  I  sbonld  ban 
thought  I  had  friends  enough  in  America,  to  have  risen  up  and  yindicsted  ay 
character ;  but  alas  1  though  in  almost  every  newspaper  my  charaeter  is  ns 
down  as  though  I  was  one  of  the  worst  ot  villians,  and  I  bad  been  tbe  greatot 
enemy  to  America,  I  cannot  find  that  I  have  any  friend  that  dares  to  stand  op 
and  boldly  speak  a  word  in  my  behalf.  But  I  trust  the  continent  will  lend  as 
ear  while  1  speak  briefly  in  my  own  defence.  Who,  a  few  years  ago,  could  ban 
thought  that  Americans  could  so  soon  have  had  their  eyes  dimsighted  by  the 
beams  of  yellow  dust,  and  so  soon  been  dandled  on  the  knee  of  foreign  mannfaO' 
tares,  when  they  had  so  solemnly  exclaimed  against  them,  and  so  soon  be  rodced 
asleep  in  the  arms  of  luxury.  But  if  there  is  any  fool  awake,  or  can  possibly  be 
awakened,  let  them  remember  the  rock  from  whence  they  were  hewn,  and  tbt 
bole  of  the  pit  from  whence  they  were  digged.  Oh  America,  America  I  in  a  few 
years,  how  art  thou  fallen  by  thy  wicked  conduct !  By  Uiy  ingratitude  tbot 
hast  raised  thy  old  friend,  even  from  tbe  dead  I 

"  I'oor.  proud,  prodigal  America,  do  remember  thy  low  estate,  when  Britah 
thirsted  tor  thy  blood  and  treasure ;  thou  wast  then  so  exhausted  by  this  loot 
trade  with  England,  that  thou  hadst  no  medium  to  stand  a  contest  with  KoghiOQ 
tor  thine  own  natural  rights.  Had  it  not  been  for  me,  thou  must  have  bees 
crushed  beneath  thy  foe,  and  forever  swallowed  up ;  but  I  pitied  thy  miserabb 
condition — I  appeared  early  for  thy  relief— by  me  your  armies  were  raised,  clothed, 
victualled,  and  paid — I  delivered  many  out  of  distress  and  diCBculty — I  raised 
many  from  the  dung-hill,  who  now  despi£e  me,  and  exalted  them  to  gKiit  renown 
in  this  life — I  never  deserted  your  armies,  as  many  of  your  pretended  friends  did» 
but  kept  with  you  under  allyour  difficulties,  though  Britain  and  all  tbe  Tories 
did  me  so  many  injuries,  i  on  had  all  my  health  and  strength  when  I  was  in 
my  youth  and  prime  of  life. 

••  I  spent  my  life,  fortune,  and  character,  for  America ;  and  though  I  died,  1 
died  in  their  defence,  and  to  their  great  advantage — like  a  good  general,  I  left 
victory  in  sight  to  cheer  surviving  Americans.  But  I  can  laugh  disdain  in  tbs 
face ;  I  fear  none  of  their  rage  and  malice ;  I  died  for  their  deliverance  from 
foreign  foes,  and  will  rise  again  to  deKver  them  from  their  domestic  ones,  ratber 
than  America  should  be  forever  enslaved  by  the  lovers  of  the  yellow  dost' — Pa- 
per Monet.'* 
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THE  SMELT  FISHEBIES  OF  MAIKE  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  Bath  (Me.)  Organ  has  published  some  interesting  and  surprising  facts  in 
relatioD  to  the  smelt  fisheries  of  that  region.  It  states  that  in  the  last  winter  of 
1856-7,  and  spring  of  1857,  Mr.  Robert  Ward,  of  that  city,  caught  and  marketed 
three  tons  of  these  fish.  The  season  previous  he  Fold,  as  the  product  of  his  own 
net,  five  tons,  while  the  season  before  that,  he  sold  fourteen  tons.  The  last  two 
■easons  he  sent  his  fish  to  New  York  by  express,  and  they  sold  when  delivired 
iq  that  market  in  good  order,  at  from  ten  to  eighteen  cents  per  pound.  Mr.  Ward 
bad  enough  arrive  in  New  York  in  one  day,  after  a  season  of  blocked  roads,  to 
ftinoQnt  to  $360.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1857,  from  the  proceeds  of  one  night's 
hftul,  Mr.  Ward  sent  smelts  enough  to  New  York  to  sell  for  $06,  besides  $17 
worth  which  he  retailed  in  Bath.  I'hc  smelt  is  not  the  only  silly  fish  which  gets 
entangled  in  the  nets.  Mr.  Ward  in  one  season  sold  400  bushels  of  torn-cods, 
which  are  purchased  for  a  trifling  sum  by  farmers  for  manure  and  for  hog  feed. 
At  the  present  tjmc,  (February,  1858,)  Mr.  Ward  has  eleven  nets  set  under  the 
ioe.  This  statement  is  confined  to  the  operations  of  a  single  man,  yet  many 
others  are  engaged  in  the  same  business  on  both  sides  of  Merry  Meeting  Bay. 

The  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Journal  of  February  13. 1868,  gave  some  acount  of 
the  smelt  fisheries  near  Portsmouth,  under  the  title  "  Silver  Diggings  in  Green- 
land and  Newiugton,"  from  which  we  condense  the  following  : — 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  many  who  were  out  of  employment  fitted 
themselves  for  the  silver  mines  which  have  been  worked  for  a  year  or  two  past 
At  the  mouths  of  the  small  streams  which  empty  into  Great  Bay,  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  center  of  Portsmouth.  They  were  so  successful,  that  the  com- 
panies daily  became  enlarged,  until  on  some  days  five  hundred  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  might  be  seen  at  work  at  the  various  excavations,  realizing  from 
50  cents  to  $3  each,  per  day,  according  to  their  skill  and  luck  in  bringing  up 
the  shiners.  In  California  the  miners  are  content  with  digging  the  ore,  but  here 
we  go  farther — our  miners  even  smell  it.  The  smelting  business  has  been  very 
aaccessfully  conducted.  Some  have  hooked  up  50  dozen  shiners  in  a  day.  These 
have  found  purchasers  readily  on  hand,  who  have  paid  from  6  to  7  cents  per 
dozen.  The  products  have  had  circulation  not  only  in  our  vicinity,  but  also  in 
the  Boston  market,  and  from  Boston,  they  have  been  sent  abroad  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  West — even  to  Chicago.  In  this  way,  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  realized  the  present  winter  by  the  various  mechanics  and  artisans  of  Ports- 
month,  who  otherwise  would  havp  had  scarcely  any  employment.  The  silver 
smelts  vary  in  size  from  three  to  fourteen  inches,  and  like  the  products  of  the 
gold  mines  are  a  luxury  with  which  few  become  satiated.  The  erection  of  the 
Kroens  to  protect  the  workmen  from  the  cold,  and  the  intentness  with  which 
they  labor,  is  a  good  parallel  to  the  scenes  on  the  less  certain  gold  fields  of 
California." 

BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  A  PHILADELPHIA  BANK  PRESIDENT. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List  we  learned  of  the  death  of  Charles 
8.  BoKER,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Girard  Bank,  which  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
February  10th,  1858,  after  a  very  short  illness.  Mr.  Boker  was  a  man  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  as  President  of  the  Girard  Bank,  which  position  he  had  held 
aince  184t,  was  extensively  known  in  the  business  community,  and  universally 
eateemed.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  business  knowledge  and  active  habits,  and 
was  valued  for  his  integrity  and  uprightness,  as  well  as  his  clear  and  sagacioos 
fodgment.     He  was  formerly  a  Market-street  merchant."    . 
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HOW  THE  TAX  ON  SOME  MERCHANTS  IN  TENNESSEE  WORKS. 

The  Governor  of  Tennessee,  Hon.  Andrew  Johnson,  in  his  message  tc 
Ixjgislature,  at  the  commencement  of  their  session  in  October,  1857,  thus  frf 
to  the  subject  of  the  taxes  levied  on  merchants  in  that  State : — 

"  There  is  some  complaint  with  the  mercantile  interest,  in  conseqacDce  o 
aneqnal  an<l  discriminating  operation  of  our  revenue  laws  regulating  merd 
license.  The  complaint  is  not  without  some  foundation  and  good  cause  on 
part.  The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  requires  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in 
chandise  in  this  State  to  Orst  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  State  one- half  o 
per  cent  on  the  invoice  cost  of  all  goo<ls  vended  by  them.  The  main  cai 
complaint,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  wholesale  mer 
by  the  revenue  law,  is  required  to  first  pay  into  the  treasury  the  hall  of  on 
cent,  or  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  After  the  tax  is  paid  by  hiti 
the  treasury,  the  retail  merchant  than  purchases  the  same  goods  of  him  and 
them  to  another  establishment,  in  or  out  of  the  county  where  purchased,  i 
case  mny  be,  and  vends  them  again  ;  for  which  he  is  required  to  pay  oiMvh) 
one  per  cent,  or  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  into  the  treasury  ;  wh 
one  per  cent  paid  to  the  State  for  the  goods  thus  sold.  By  this  process  i 
be  perceived  that  the  State  lays  a  double  tax  on  the  goods  purchased  froi 
wholesale  dealer  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  busines?  retail  deak 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  operation,  and  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  g 
yonJ  the  limits  of  the  State  to  make  his  purchases,  and  thereby  save  the  oa 
of  one  per  cent  in  the  purchase  of  his  goods,  or  fifty  cents  on  every  hw 
dollars.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  business  men,  that  if  the  wholesale  det 
required  first  to  pay  the  tax  into  the  treasury,  that  when  the  retail  mer 
buys  of  him  he  must  pay  it  back,  and  then  when  he  makes  sale  of  the  goa 
must  pay  a  like  amount  into  the  treasury ;  which  is  practically  compellio 
country  merchant  to  pay  a  double  tax  to  the  State  on  the  same  goods  ;  ^ 
as  a  matter  of  course,  makes  it  his  interest  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
to  make  his  purchases,  and  become  the  customer  of  the  foreign  wholesale  d 
instead  of  the  wholesale  dealer  at  home ;  and  to  that  extend  operates  a| 
our  own  commercial  cities  and  commercial  men.  It  is  most  manifest  t 
mind  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  revenue  law,  as  it  now  stands,  repi 
merchants'  license,  is  to  discriminate  against  the  merchant  at  home  and  in 
of  the  one  abroad.  The  subject  is,  therefore,  submitted  to  your  consider 
with  the  hope  that  the  law  will  be  so  modified  as  to  place  the  mercantile  in 
of  the  State  on  an  equal  footing,  and  in  a  field  of  fair  competition  with 
interest  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union." 

HOW  BOSTON  BANK  SUSPENSION  WAS  HURRIED  UP. 

In  reference  to  the  universal  suspension  of  the  Boston  banks  which  took 
on  Wednesday,  October  Uth,  1857,  the  Boston  Juumal  relates  the  foil 
atecdote  of  a  New  Yorker,  who  presented  himself  at  a  bank  for  specie  : — 

"  Moving  through  the  street,  we  met  quite  a  number  of  individuals  with 
in  their  hands,  on  which  they  had  intended  to  draw  siKJcie  just  for  their  t 
modation.    It  was  probably  in  anticipation  of  such  a  movement  that  the 
delayed  their  opening  for  an  hour,  until  they  could  agree  upon  some  co 
course  to  pursue.    It  was  also  currently  reported  that  there  was  quite  a  ii 
of  New  Yorkers  in  the  street,  ready  to  call  upon  our  banks  for  a  large  s 
of  specie  as  soon  as  the  banks  were  opened.    'I'he  report  that  there  were 
Yorkers  here  ready  to  draw  specie  is  true.    As  one  of  the  presidents  read 
banking  house  he  found  one  of  these  individuals  standing  at  the  door 
check  for  a  large  amount  in  his  hand,  for  which  he  wanted  the  specie, 
told  that  he  had  come  one  train  too  late  he  looked  quite  chop  fallen.    "V 
told  that  another  New  Yorker  accompanied  this  one  to  Springfield  on  the 
train  last  night,  and  stopped  there  to  draw  specie  from  the  Springfield  bu 
their  opening  this  morning." 


< 
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PROGRESS  OF  COMMERCIAL  ARCHITECTURE  IN  NEW  YORK. 
The  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  are  well  aware  that  commerce  \s  the 
^  means  of  developing  and  greatly  improving  all  other  branches  o!  business.  As 
an  illustration,  architecture  long  since  experienced  its  beautiTul  influence,  and  is 
now  yearly  receiving  its  substantial  encouraging  aid.  These  and  other  thoughts 
»ro  suggested  by  an  article  in  the  Crurier  and  Enquirer  of  February  25lh,  1858, 
from  which  we  copy  the  following  paragraph  ; — 

"  The  plain,  old-fashioned  brick  store,  still  found  in  many  parts  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  when  torn  down,  is  replaced  by  an  ediGce  of  stone  or  iron ;  or,  if 
again  built  of  brick,  the  style  of  architecture  is  such  as  to  render  it  a  far  more 
pretentious  building  than  its  predecessor.  We  have  only  to  walk  tlirou'^h 
Broadway  and  many  of  the  cross  streets  to  sec  buildings  which  are  creditable 
alike  to  the  architect  and  the  owner.  Of  course  among  the  immense  number  that 
have  been  erected  there  are  many  that  olK-nd  the  eye,  either  by  the  inapnropriate- 
ne»s  of  the  style  or  the  excess  of  ornamentation.  Among  those  which  have  been 
built  within  the  last  two  years,  there  are  comparatively  few  in  which  we  can  find 
these  faults.  This,  we  think,  is  evidence  of  manifest  improvement  in  the  public 
taste.  No  on .»  would  now  venture  to  erect  such  an  edillce  as  that  formerly  oc- 
cupiecl  by  Messrs.  Bowen  k  MoXamee.  It  is  not  only  out  of  place,  but  th« 
•tyle  is  such  as  must  at  once  condemn  it  as  most  inappropriate  for  a  store.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  building  which  this  firm  now  occupies,  and  who  is  there  that 
would  not  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  latter?  The  iron  buildings 
deservedly  attract  much  attention,  and  the  style  of  architecture  in  which  they  are 
built  is  one  which  pleases  the  eye,  and  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  material  used. 
The  buildings  which  we  most  admire,  and  the  style  of  which  we  would  feign 
•ee  repr  duced,  are  those  of  the  Continental  and  Exchange  banks— the  one  in 
Nassau  and  the  other  on  the  corner  of  Cedar  and  Broadway.  The  latter  is  cer- 
tainly a  chaste  and  beautiful  edifice.  AVhile  it  is  substantial  and  massive,  there 
IB  nothing  about  it  which  gives  it  a  heavy  appearance.  There  is  no  excess  of 
carving,  everything  is  plain  but  in  good  taste.  Its  front  on  Cedar-street  is  well 
worthy  the  study  of  some  of  our  architects,  and  we  recommend  those  who  intend 
building  to  view  it  closely.  Such  edifices  as  these  would  be  ornaments  to  any 
city,  and  we  regard  their  erection  as  an  evidence  that  a  pure  taste  for  architec- 
ture is  spreading  among  our  people." 

THE  PILOTS  OF  MASSACBUSETTS. 

We  present  an  abstract  of  the  report  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Pilots,  and  which  is  for  the  nine  months  ending 
September  30,  1857  :— 

The  amount  of  pilotage  for  this  period,  was —  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
81,  1856,  ^21,604  18;^  March  31,  1857,  816,842  93;  June  30,  $23,089  78. 
Commissions :— December  31,  $1,293  69;  March  31.  $1,009  38;  June  30, 
91,383  23.  Total  amount  of  pilotage,  9  months,  $61,536  89 ;  commissions, 
93,686  30.  At  the  last  session,  certain  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
pilot  laws,  and  the  commissioners  consider  that  the  workings  of  the  new  features 
then  introduced,  have  not  yet  been  so  fully  developed  as  to  warrant  them  in  ex- 
pressing definite  conclusions  in  regard  thereto. 

In  consequence  of  culpable  inattention  to  certain  regulations,  nine  of  the  Bos- 
ton pilots  were  deprived  of  their  commissions ;  but  after  temporary  suspension 
from  duty,  seven  were  restored,  upon  a  pledge  of  faithful  service  in  future. 

A  number  of  commissions  have  been  issued  to  river  pilots  for  subordinate 
ports  upon  Boston  Bay.  The  pilotage  is  not,  howover,  compulsory.  The  effect 
of  the  measure  is  to  provide  an  accredited  and  competent  body  of  men  to  per- 
form services,  for  such  as  might  need  them,  heretofore  discharged  by  chance 
agents  and  in  a  desultory  manner,  which  rendered  supervision  and  control  im- 
possible. 
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FAILURES  CAUSED  BY  WANT  OF  SELF-REUAHCB. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  we  read  an  article  in  the  "  Yankee,^'  edited  by  the  talea  tei 
but  erratic  John  Neal,  Esq.,  of  Portland.    The  article  was  entitled  **  the  mao  of 
one  virtue."     We  did  not  come  to  a  conclusion  who  was  the  man  referred  to^ 
until  we  read  the  last  paragraph  which  pronounced  the  name  of  Aaron  Burr, 
and  that  virtue  was  perfect  self-reliance.     We  have  recently  looked  over  **tlie 
Life  of  Aaron  Burr,  by  James  Parton,"  who  thinks  that  Aaron  Burr  with  all  \m 
faults,  which  he  docs  not  seek  to  disclose,  was  a  better  man  than  Alesaixjer 
Hamilton.    These  remarks  of  ours  are  suggested  by  the  following  paragraph. 
which  we  find  in  the  columns  of  a  cotemporary  : — 

We  were  talking  with  an  old  friend,  the  oth^r  day,  of  (that  very-much-talked- 
of  personagej  "  old  times,"  and  reviewing  the  history  of  old  acquaintance?  and 
mates,  &c.,  «:c.,  when  our  friend,  reraarkiig  the  many  failures  that  had  resalied 
among  our  neighbors,  said,  it  was  want  of  education — of  prover  education. 
Religion  and  arithmetic  had  not  been  neglected,  grammar  and  politics  had  beeo 
parsed  and  practiced,  but  our  old  mates  were  not  educated  to  rely  on  thcmstlva. 
!no  judgments  were  formed.  The  boy  was  not  made  an  individual  unit  No 
responsibilities  were  placed  upon  his  shoulders,  involving  personal  profit  or  Ion. 
The  farmer  does  not  give  his  boy  land  to  cultivate,  basing  his  supply  of  pocket 
money  on  his  success  in  producing,  and  discretion  in  disposing  of  his  produce; 
does  not  give  him  a  calf  to  raise  or  a  lamb  to  nourish  as  his  own  ;  docs  not  pot 
tools  in  his  hands  with  which  to  make  a  sled,  a  cart,  or  repair  a  damaged  iiDpIo> 
ment ;  does  not  send  him  to  market  with  grain,  without  instructions.  No  sacri- 
fice is  made  to  teach  the  boy  the  duties  of  men — to  learn  him  to  brush  with  the 
world,  to  turn  its  angles  and  know  its  passes — to  learn  its  lessons  of  experience 
as  preparatory  to  a  self-reliant  majority.  What  is  education  ?  Ponder  apoo 
that  question,  parent.  What  has  been  the  process  by  which  you  have  acqnired 
your  present  knowledge  ?  Has  dependence,  or  detachment  from  all  props  built 
you  up?  Is  your  foundation  your  own,  or  another's?  Have  you  not  said  to  i 
friend,  ••!  can  see  where  my  parents  were  at  fault  in  my  education?"  Do  you 
ask  yourself  if  your  children  are  profiting  by  your  experience? 

SEAMEN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Bedford-street 
Ohapol  in  second  week  of  January,  1858.  The  annual  report  gave  a  brief  history 
of  the  society. 

In  1834  a  movement  was  started  to  establish  a  seamen's  store,  to  furnish  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries  to  seamen.  The  store  has  continued  in  succe^fiu 
operation,  and  has  received  liberal  patronage.  One  of  the  earliest  wants  of  the 
s«amen  was  a  boarding-house  conducted  on  strictly  temperance  principles,  and* 
1837  a  mariner's  boarding-house  was  established,  which  is  under  the  superrisioB 
of  the  society.  It  originally  contained  a  library  of  200  volumes,  and  has  beeo 
largely  increased.  A  readiug-room  serves  to  furnish  recreation  and  improvement* 
The  present  presiding  ofiicer,  Mrs.  Albkrt  Fearing,  has  held  the  oCSce sevente^ 
years.  The  society  has  had  nine  secretaries.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  fuithfw 
service  Father  Taylor  has  rendered.  The  year  1857  was  encouraging,  in  sp^* 
of  the  money  crisis,  several  liberal  contributions  having  been  made  duriog  J^ 
The  report  of  the  treasurer.  Miss  Annie  B.  Clarke,  showed  the  receipts  of  the 
year  to  have  been  $12,238  46;  expenses  812,250  90,  leaving  a  deficicDcy  « 
92  44  ;  but  unpaid  bills,  etc.,  would  make  a  total  deficiency  of  $459  44.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Superintendent  of  the  Mariner's  House,  reported  that  the  house  hjj 
never  been  better  patronized  than  during  the  past  year.  The  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  the  house  was  8888  94.  A  valuable  contribution  of  books  to  tj* 
library  was  made  during  the  year  by  Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  and  other  gifts.  Thi 
former  board  of  officers  was  re-elected. 
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X. — Dun^lisfm's  Medical  Lexicon :  a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science  ;  containin|^ 
a  concise  explanation  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Dentistry, 
etc. ;  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters  ;  Formulaj  for  OfTicinal, 
Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations,  etc. ;  with  French  and  other  Synonymes. 
By  RoBLEY  DuNCLTSON,  M.  D.,  LL  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine, etc.,  in  the  JeflTerson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  Revised  and  very 
greatly  enlarged.  Fifteenth  Edition,  Large  8vp.,  pp.  992.  Philadelphia : 
JBlancbard  &  Lea. 

DoDglison's  Medical  Dictionary  is  well  known  throughout  America  and  Eu- 
rope as  the  best,  most  comprehensive,  and  most  complete  work  of  its  kind.    It  is 
»  wonderful  monument  of  its  author's  learning  and  industry.    It  is  intended  more 
eBpecially  for  the  medical  profession,  and  is  indispensable  to  them.    At  the  snme 
time  it  is  of  great  utility  to  all  who  desire  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  medical 
terms,  and  as  a  book  of  reference  for  occasional  use.    The  various  subjects  in- 
doded  under  the  common  head  of  "  medicine  "  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
onr  everyday  life,  as  to  render  some  familiarity  with  their  terms  necessary  to 
crery  one.    Almost  every  person  occasionally  feels  the  want  of  accurate  deBni- 
tiODS  of  medical  technicalities,  some  of  which  have  passed  into  common  use  and 
have  not  yet  received  attention  from  the  compilers  of  ordinary  dictionaries. 
8nch  information  is  fully  and  clearly  given  in  Dr.  Dunglison's  most-raluuble 
work.    The  sale  of  fifteen  large  editions  and  the  constantly  incicasing  demand, 
are  high  evidences  of  its  worth.    In  the  present  edition,  not  only  has  the  work 
been  revised  and  corrected,  but  about  six  thousand  subjects  and  terms  have  been 
added  ;  and  in  all,  it  now  contains  about  sixty  thousand  definitions.    The  me- 
chanical ejecution  of  the  work  is  excellent ;  the  type  is  small,  but  very  clear ; 
the  binding  is  strong  and  durable  ;  and  the  price  (four  dollars)  is  very  moderate. 

2. — Beatrice  Cenci:  a  Tale  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  of  F.  D.  Gderrazzi.  By  Mrs.  Watts  Sherman.  In  four  booka, 
two  volumes.    12mo.,  pp.  384,  309.    New  York  :  Mason  &  Brothers. 

This  is  claimed  to  be  a  liberal  and  complete  translation  of  the  vindication  of 
Beatrice  Cenci  by  Gnerrazzi.  The  story  of  Beatrice  has  been  read  with  a  deep 
and  painful  interest  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  faithful  portrait  of  her 
in  the  Barberini  Gallery  at  Rome,  by  the  immortal  Ouido,  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  principal  means  in  acquainting  travelers  with  the  melancholy  circumstances 
of  her  life  and  death.  Shcllev  has  turned  the  sad  story  into  a  drama.  The 
translation  by  Mrs.  Sherman  is  rendered  with  all  the  spirit  and  pathos  of  the 
origiDal.  But  this  is  one  of  a  class  of  works  the  general  circulation  of  which  is 
M  nnfavorable  to  morality  as  it  is  offensive  to  refined  taste. 

3l — European  Acquaintance :  being  Sketches  of  People  in  Europe.  By  J.  W. 
Db  Forest,  author  of  "Oriental  Acquaintance,"  &c.  I2mo.f  pp.  276. 
Kew  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  book  of  travel  and  observation,  written  in  a  happy 

>eiQ-     When  we  have  once  made  the  •*  acquaintance  "  of  the  author  in  the  farst 

^lapter  we  cannot  resist  accompanying  him  through  the  successive  chapters  of 

his  book.    His  style  is  lively,  «asv,  ana  gossiping,  and  his  descriptions  of  persons 

%Dd  places  are  always  good,  and  not  unfre  luently  charmingly  brilliant.    This 

book  will  find  its  way  into  the  carpet-bag  of  the  tourist  though  it  may  not  have 

a  prominent  place  in  the  library.    In  pursuit  of  health,  the  author  visited  the  far- 

fiamed   Priessnitz,  of  whose  establishment  at  Graefienbur?  he  gives  no  very 

faiteriDg  description :  then  he  wunt  to  Divonne,  Pari^,  Florence,  and  Rome; 

and  in  regard  to  all  these  places  he  has  some  new  information  to  give. 
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4. — Oriental  and  Western  Siberia:  A  Narrative  of  Seven  Years*  Exploration! 
and  Adventures  in  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  TarUry. 
and  part  of  CentrnI  Asia.  By  Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson.  With  a  mapwd 
numirjus  illustrations.    8vo.,  pp.  r)33.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  various  branches  of  geographical 
knowledge,  a,s  well  as  an  entertaining  addition  to  the  literature  of  travel.  The 
author  occupied  seven  years  in  his  explorations,  and  traversed  a  distance  of  aboot 
32,000  versts  in  carriages,  7,100  in  boats,  and  20.300  on  horseback— in  all, 
69,400  vcrst,  or  about  39,500  miles.  He  passed  through  vast  regions,  which  do 
Russian  traveler  has  ever  described,  and  which  probably  no  European  hadeTcr 
seen.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  obtained  the  Emperor's  permission  to  travel  and 
sketch  in  the  llussian  Asiatic  dominions,  and  when  he  passed  out  from  these  be 
was  provided  with  an  especial  [uissport  by  command  of  Nicholas  L,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  cross  and  reenter  the  frontier  at  any  point,  and  without  which 
he  would  have  been  stopped  at  every  government,  and  insurmountable  difficulties 
would  have  been  thrown  in  his  way.  Thus  he  traversed  mach  of  the  hitherto 
unexplored  regions  of  Central  Asia,  and  produced  five  hundred  and  sixty  sketches 
of  the  scenery.  Only  a  small  portion  of  these,  however,  are  presented  in  the 
volume  before  us.  The  number  of  illustrations  given  in  the  work  is  fifty-two.  all 
of  which  arc  excellent,  and  many  occupy  each  a  full  page.  The  large  map  is 
very  well  executed.  For  thus  prcseuting  so  detailed  an  account  of  these  coud- 
tries  the  civilized  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  author.  His  narrative  is 
mainly  of  personal  adventure.  Of  scientific  observatiou  or  detailed  descriptioo 
he  has  little.  In  respect  to  dates  there  is  an  unpleasant  vagueness,  and  the  book 
Is  far  from  being  skillfully  put  together.  Still  it  is  very  readable.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  country  forbids  that  anything  can  be  said  of  it  that  would  not 
be  of  interest.  The  geographer  finds  in  it  notice  of  ground  heretofore  unde- 
scribed — the  ethnologist,  geologist,  and  botanist  find  notes,  and  pictures,  too,  of 
which  they  know  the  value — the  sportsman's  taste  is  gratified  by  chronicles  of 
iport — the  lover  of  adventure  w  ill  find  a  number  of  perils  and  escapes  to  hang 
over,  and  the  lover  of  a  frank,  good-humored  way  of  speech  will  find  the  book  a 
pleasant  one  in  every  page.  The  publishers  have  issued  the  work  in  handsome 
library  style,  uuitbrm  with  Living>ton*s  South  Africa,  Barth's  North  and  Central 
Africa.  Well's  Honduras,  Uolton's  New  Granada.  &c.,  which  with  their  other 
recent  publications  of  similar  character,  now  form  a  numerous  series  of  valuable 
works. 

5. — Leisure  Labors ;  or,  Miscellanies,  Ilistorical,  Literary,  and  Political  ^ 
JosEpn  B.  Cobb.    12mo.,  pp.  408.    New  York  :  D.  Appletoo  k  Ca 

The  table  of  contents  of  this  volume  reads  as  follows  : — Thomas  JefTereon ;  A 
Review  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  William  II.  Crawford  ;  Macaulay's  History  ^ 
England  ;  Willis'  Poems ;  Longfellow's  Poems ;  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  « 
the  District  of  Columbia  ;  the  True  Issue  between  Parties  in  the  South— UDi<» 
or  Disunion.  The  first  two  essays  exceed,  each,  a  hundred  pages.  The  thif^,* 
review  of  Macaulay's  history,  occupies  fifty  pages,  and  the  rest  about  thirty 
pages  each.  Mr.  Cobb,  as  we  are  informed,  is  a  native  of  Mississippi,  and  •* 
the  North,  has  hitherto  been  unknown,  to  us  at  least,  as  an  author.  His  ton 
18  dedicated  to  Hon.  William  L.  Sharkey,  of  Mississippi. 

6. — The  Fireman:  the  Fire  Department  of  the  United  States,  with  a  FoU 
Account  of  all  Large  Fires,  Statistics  of  Losses  and  Expenses,  Theaters  D* 
troyed  by  FirCt  and  Accidents,  Anecdotes,  and  Incidents.  By  Davip  D» 
Dana,  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department  Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings 
12mo.,  pp.  367.    Boston  ;  James  French  &  Co. 

This  is  the  first  work  of  this  kind  ever  published,  but  wc  are  glad  to  leam  that 
tt  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  issue  hereafter  an  annual  of  similar  character^ 
in  which  much  of  the  matter  received  and  designed  for  the  present  work  hot 
necessarily  excluded  from  it,  will  be  published.  For  a  first  endeavor  this  is  quite 
a  creditable  prodactioDi  yet  there  is  evidently  great  room  for  improvement 
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iutoHofrraphieal  Sketches  and  Recollections,  duriDg  a  Thirty-five  Years' 
sidi'ncc  in  New  Orleans.  By  Theodore  Clapp.  12mo.,  pp.  420.  Bos- 
1 :  Phillips,  SampsoD  k  Co. 

le  aatlior  of  this  volume  is  widely  known  throughout  the  United  States, 
ne  of  the  most  distinguished  clergymen  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  entire 
hwest.  His  leading  views  concerning  Christianity  have  at  times  attracted 
Duderable  share  of  public  attention.  Although  these  matters  arc  uectsFarily 
Tcd  to  in  his  work,  yet  the  most  of  its  pages  are  occupied  with  narration  of 
U  which  transpired  during  his  long  residence  in  New  Orleans.  During 
period  it  was  his  lot/ to  pass  through  twenty  most  fatal  and  wide-jsprending 
emics,  including  the  yellow  fever  and  cholera.  His  skctchey,  therefore,  form 
luable  contribution  to  the  history  of  New  Orleans.  The  Commercial  Bulletin 
bat  city,  in  a  notice  of  this  work,  remarks — "To  the  personal  acquaintances 
r.  Clapp,  these  autobiographical  reminiscences  posse&s  attractive  charms,  while 
general  reader  will  find  in  them  what  will  both  entertain  and  instruct.  Mr. 
»p  endeared  himself  not  only  to  his  immediate  congregation  by  his  nervous 
practical  style  of  preaching,  and  the  genial  relations  of  pastor  and  friend, 
lie  secured  the  respect  and  afi'ectiou  of  thousands  by  his  good  heart,  and  the 
many  services  of  benevolence  and  charity  which  he  was  always  so  free  to 
er.  llis  book  is  a  transparent  reflex  of  his  character."  A  portrait  of  the 
or  accompanies  the  work. 

Tlie  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  of  Copper,  including  a  Dcs  ription  of  the 
rincipal  Copper  Mines  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  the  art 
'Mining  and  Preparing  Ores  for  Market,  and  the  Various  Processes  of  Cop- 
jr  Smelling,  &c.  By  A.  S.nowden  Piogot,  M.  D.,  Analytical  and  Consulting 
beinist,  Member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
cience,  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Author  of  Dental  Chemistry 
id  Metallurgy,  &c.,  &c.  With  illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  388.  Philadelphia: 
indsay  and  Blakiston. 

be  author's  practical  experience,  derived  from  hisconnection  for  some  years 
I  an  extensive  smelting  establishment,  no  less  than  his  scientific  knowledge 
tie  subject  upon  which  he  treats,  renders  this  work  of  equal  value  to  the  prac- 
I  miner,  the  general  reader,  and  the  scientific  student.  While  the  formulas  of 
textbook  arc  preserved,  the  subject  is  at  the  same  time  treated  in  so  plain  a 
iner  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  capacity  and  comprehension  of  those  who  have  not 
Dted  special  attention  to  the  study  of  Geology  and  Chemistry.  Works  of 
character  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  useful,  particularly  in  the  United 
tes,  which  is  so  wonderfully  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Appended  to  the  work 
elaborate  tables  of  the  production  of  copper  in  the  principal  coantries  of  the 
Id. 

•Lotering's  Experiments  upon  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  16mo.,  pp.  27. 
Philadelphia  :  Crissy  &  Markley. 

Q  the  Merchants'  Magazine  of  March,  1858,  (vol.  xxxviii.,  page  37.5,)  we 
e  an  extract  from  this  little  pamphlet.  Its  full  title  is — **  A  Detailed  Account 
Bxperiments  and  Observations  upon  the  Sorghum  Saccharatam,  or  Chinese 
;tLT  Cano,  made  with  the  View  of  Determining  its  Value  as  a  Sugar-Producing 
Dt,  from  September  28  to  December  30,  1«67,  at  Oak  Hill,  Philadelphia 
iDty,  Pa.,  by  Joseph  S.  Loverino."  The  account  is  given  in  fall  detail,  and 
tears  to  be  accurate  and  valuable. 

—  Waverhj  Novels.  Household  Edition.  Kcnilwortb.  2  vols.,  16mo.,  pp. 
138, 333.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

These  volumes  of  Kenilworth  are  the  twenty-third  and  twenty.fourth  of  the 
utiful,  convenient,  and  cheap  edition  of  the  Waverly  Novels,  published  by 
knor  &  Fields.  The  engraving  in  the  first  volume  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Amy 
bflart.  In  the  second  we  have  a  representation  of  Leicester  confessing  his 
rriage  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  tnrillingly  described  near  the  close  of  the 
rk. 
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11. —  The  World  qf  Mind.    An  Elementary  l^ook.    By  Isaac  Tatlok,  Anlhor 
oi*  "  Wesley  and  Methodism."    12mo.,  pp.  378.     New  York :   Harper  k 

Brothers. 

The  distinguished  author  of  this  work  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  modern 
writers  on  Mental  and  Intellectual  Philosophy.  Of  the  twenty  or  more  works  of 
his  which  have  bwn  published  in  the  United  States,  he  is  probably  most  favor- 
ably known  by  those  entitled  "The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm/'  ''The 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,"  and  **  Wesley  and  Methodism."  He  inlorms 
us  111  hia  preface  tn  the  present  volum:»  that  it  embraces  only  a  portion  of  those 
subjects  that  should  find  a  place  in  a  course  of  clemchitary  reading  in  Mental 
Philosophy,  Since  the  publication  of  his  •'  Elements  of  Thought."  several  yi^ara 
ago.  he  has  been  intending  to  issue  another  on  the  same  subjects,  but  treated 
more  at  large.  His  leisure  has  not  yet  allowed  the  accomplishment  of  that  de- 
sign.    He  now  offers  to  the  public  the  first  of  his  meditations  in  this  lapse  of^ 

time,  and  expresses  his  hope  to  complete  the  plan  that  has  been  so  long  projected  . 

In  rrcrard  to  the  present  work,  we  adopt  the  ft)l!owiog  criticism  from  the  dmi 
and  Enquirer: — The  author  "  calls  this  indeed  an  elementary  book,  but  it  is 
book  that  any  mind,  however  mature,  may  profitably  become  familiar  with ;  d(w 
that  he  puts  to  rest  any  of  the  vexed  questions  in  mental  philosophy,  for  he  sH 
diously  avoids  all  controversial  topics,  and  dwe  Is  on  what  scarcely  admits 
denial.     Freshness  of  thouj^ht  and  of  illustration  is  the  charm  of  the  book,  rath' 
than  any  display  of  dialectic  skill.     Its  scope  is  very  comprehensive,  touchii 
upon  all  that  relates  to  mind  in  distinction  from  matter.    There  are  striking  i 
flections  upon  almost  every  page,  and  the  same  richness  of  language  and  freshni 
of  spirit  that  so  peculiarly  mark  all  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of  Isaac  TAVLOkc  .  " 

12. —  The  Illustrated  Family  Gymnasium ;  containing  the  most  Improved  Methc^ds 
of  applying  (jrymnastic.  Oaliithenic,  Kine^ip-ithic,  and  Vocal  Exercises  to  t  Fi  c 
Development  of  the  Bodily  Organs,  the  luvigoration  of  their  Functions,  *•.  l-*e 
Preservation  of  ITealth,  and  the  Cure  of  Diseases  and  Deformities.  W  » t-b 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  R.  T.  Trall,  M.  D..  Author  of  '•The  Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia,"  etc.     12mo.,  pp.  216.     New  York  :  Fowler  k  Well^- 

In  his  preface  the  author  remarks  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Aroericr^fc-^ 
people,  whether  invalids  from  disease,  or  from  injuriously  sedentary  habits,  s»*^ 
too  busy,  while  some  arc  too  poor,  to  expend  the  time  and  money  neoenary  *-• 
employ  teachers,  join  classes,  or  attend  regular  gymnasium?;  and  for  all  8aB«^^ 
persons  he  has  endeavored  to  present  an  ample  range  of  illustrations,  so  tb'^^ 
each  family  or  individual  mav  choose  such  examples  as  may  be  most  cooveni^^'^^ 
under  the  circumstances.  He  has  aimed  to  present  a  sufficient  variety  of 
amples  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  human  infirmity,  so  far  as  exercise  is  Up 
regarded  as  the  remedial  agency. 


^ 


13. —  Waverly  Novels,    Household  Edition.    Tho  Pirate.     2  vols.,  I6mo., 
337,  332.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

The  late  general  revulsion  in  financial  and  commercial  affairs  does  not  app^^' 
to  have  in  anyway  affected  the  regularity  of  the  issue  of  this  remarkably  elejrs*  ^  * 
and  inexpensive  edition  of  Scott's  Novels,  which  we  have  at  several  times  favor^ 
ably  noticed.    "  The  Pirate  "  is  the  latest  issue  of  the  scries  now  before  us.    'r*^^ 
engravings  are — in  vol.  I.,  Noma's  Midnight  Visit,  and  in  vol.  II.,  Minoa  Vroi^ 
and  Cleveland — and  are  finely  executed  on  steel  by  H.  Wright  Smith. 

14. —  White  Lies.  A  Novel.  By  Charlbs  Reads,  Author  of  ••  It  is  Never  to 
Late  to  Mend,"  **  Peg  Woffington,"  "  Christie  Johnstone,"  etc.  16mo..  PP- 
586.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

15. — TtDO  New  Stories  by  Charles  Rrade.  •*  Propria  Quae  Maribos,  a  Jew 
D'Esprit,"  and  **  the  Box  Tunnel,  a  Fact."  1  vol.,  ICmo.,  pp.  108.  Bostoo: 
Ticknor  &  Fields. 
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Art.  I.— CnSlElfCT,  COIIEKCE,  ANB  DEBTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

VIATSnifT  OF  Tin  OAVtM  or  Tin  pah lO  AVD  BITVUIOH  or  1857-KJAUBn  or  Tm  IAMB  AS  ITATID 
BT  TUB  PBBBIDBXT  IB  HO  MBHAOB— MBABUBBS  Or  BBLIBT  BBCOMHBirDBO  BT  TBB  PBB8IBBMT— »• 
^VIBT  XBTO  TBB  80VMDHBM  Or  TBB  PBBSIDBMT'B  T1BW8— DOMBmCCOllMBBOB,  CBBDXT  nBTBM,  ABB 
9BB1B  or  TBB  PBOPLB  Or  THB  VBXTBD  STATBB— ADTAKTAOBi  OB  PAPBB  ]COBBT--€01irABXBOB  OV 
THB  AMOVXT  OB  OXBOITLATniO  MOMBT  OB  DirrBBBXT  BTATBB  ABB  OOUBTBIBB— BXPBBDITUBBi  f«B 
BAIUIOAM  IB  THB  VMITBD  RATBS  ABD  IB  OTHBB  OOITNTRIKS — WAB  IB  BUBOPB— BBrBOT  OB  TBB 
WAB— BUXLBIBO  BAUBOABft— OAPAOITIIS  OP  OBBAT  BBITAlir  TO  MABUrAOTinUB  BOB  THB  WOBLD 
ABD  TO  SUPPLABT  TBB  MANVPAOnrBBi  OT  OTBBR  0OVHTBI1B--CAV8BB  OB  OHBAP  LABOB  UT  BUBOPB 
— TABLBS  or  THB  COMMBBOB  OB  OBBAT  BBITAIB  ABD  THB  TTBITBD  STATBB  AT  DKrTBBBBT  PBBIODB— • 
BAI.ABOB  or  TBADB  AOAOTBT  TUB  VBITBO  BTATBB— BZPOBTB  OP  BPBOIB— BALLXBO  Orr  IB  THB  BBT- 
BBVB  or  THB  VBTTBD  STATBB — OOMHBBTS  OB  THB  BBHBDIBB  BBOOHXBBDBD  BT  THB  PBBSIDBBT— 
BBKXDIBS  ADOPTBD  IN  BBOLABD,  PBABOB,  PBBBSTLTABIA,  AMD  XBW  TOBK'OTKBB  BBMBBOi 
SUtttfBBVBD. 

THS   CURRENOT,   OOMMXBOS,  AND  DEBTS   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

In  an  article  upon  *^  The  Panic  and,  Financial  CriBiB  of  lQ5l,^  written 
\)j  the  author  of  this  present  paper,  in  October,  1857,  and  published  in 
ue  Merehanta'  Magazine  in  December,  1857,  (vol.  zzzvii.,  pp.  659-668,) 
it  was  stated  that  the  causes  of  the  panic  and  revulsion  were  numerous, 
consisting — 

^ir8t^  of  excessive  imports,  the  accumulation  of  large  foreifl;n  debts, 
and  the  exportation  of  large  amounts  of  specie,  to  pay  the  biuances  of 
trade  against  us  and  the  interest  on  our  foreign  debts. 

Secondly^  the  immense  amount  invested  m  railroads  during  the  last 
tan  years,  a  large  proportion  of  which  has  been  borrowed  at  excessive 
rates  of  interest,  and  drawn  from  other  classes  of  business. 

Thirdly^  extensive  speculations  in  stocks,  and  the  extravagance  in- 
tiodaoed  and  fostered  bv  reason  of  fancied  wealth,  arising  from  railroads 
and  speottlations  in  stocks. 

J\mrthlyj  the  large  amount  of  loans  made  upon  the  pledge  of  stocks 
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and  bonds  as  security,  payable  on  demand,  which  are  denooainated  call 
loans. 

Fifthly,  the  rapid  communication  and  concentration  in  all  the  citiei 
and  large  villages  of  the  United  States,  by  means  of  the  electrio-tel^^raph, 
of  bad  news — such  as  the  failure  or  embarrassment  of  banks,  merchant^ 
and  manufacturers. 

Sixthly f  the  fears  and  evils  resulting  from  the»  unwise  provisiooa  of  the 
new  cqnstitutiona  of  New  York  and  Michigan,  prohibiling  tliei  L6|;is|iiiirei 
of  those  States  from  legalizing  temporary  suspensions  of  specie  payments 
by  the  banks. 

To  which  I  now  add,  that  the  panic  was  greatly  increased  by  the  general 
distrust  of  the  management  of  all  corporations,  by  reason  of  their  pro- 
digality and  favoritism — the  fraudulent  issues  of  railroad  stocks  in  several 
instances — the  de&lcations  and  embezzlements  of  the  funds  of  several 
banks  and  oth^r  corpof'ations  by  the  treasurers,  cashiers,  abd  other  officers 
thereof — the  frequent  cases  of  officers  of  corporations  resorting  to  fraud- 
ulent devices  to  raise  or  depress  their  respective  stocks,  for  purposes  of 
speculation — and  the  numerous  cases  in  which  corporate  funds  were  used 
by  officers  thereof  for  private  speculation,  at  the  hazard  and  eventual  loss 
of  the  corporation. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  annual  Message  to  Coneress, 
December,  1857,  remarked  upon  the  panic  and  revulsion,  and  attr^i|ted 
their  occurrence,  and  all  their  unfortunate  and  evilconsequences,  to  our 
eystem  qf  paper  currency  and  bank  credits.    He  said : — 

*^  In  Uie  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions  of  agricnt- 
tnre,  and  in  all  the  elements  of  national  wealth,  we  find  our  manufaetures 
suspended,  our  public  works  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  diffntnt 
kinds  abandoned,  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment and  reduced  to  want**  This  is  truly  a  frightful  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  showing  a  deplorable  state  of  thmgs,  and  yet  it  is 
not  over-wrought 
The  President  states  that  the  revenues  of  the  govemmeot  hare  beeo 

freatly  reduced,  that  a  loan  is  necessary ;  and  proceeds  thus — ^It  is  our 
uty  to  inquire  what  has  produced  such  unfortunate  results,  and  whether 
this  recurrence  can  be  prevented  ?  In  all  former  revulsions  the  blama 
might  have  been  fairly  attributed  to  a  variety  of  co-operating  oaueea ;  but 
not  so  upon  the  present  occasion.  It  is  apparent  that  our  existing  mis- 
fortunes have  proceeded  solely  from  our  extravagant  and  vicious  ^tem  of 
paper  currency  and  bank  credits,  exciting  the  people  to  wild  specnlatiMs 
and  ^mbling  in  stocks.  These  revulsions  must  continue  to  reoar  at  tuoeet- 
sive  mtervals,  so  long  as  the  amount  of  the  paper  currency  and  bank  leaos 
and  discounts  of  the  country  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  foortasD 
hundred  irresponsible  bankmg  institutions,  which,  from  the  law  of  their 
nature,  will  consult  the  interest  of  their  stockholders  rather  than  tlM  pah- 
lie  welfare." 

After  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  government  to  coin  money,  tad  tba 
power  mnted  by  the  States  to  banks  to  issue  paper  money,  he  aayt^ 
''  Exercising  the  sovereign  power  of  providing  a  paper  currency  inHeid  ef 
coin  for  the  country,  the  first  duty  which  these  banks  owe  to  the  public 
is  to  keep  in  their  vaults  a  sufficient  amount  of  gold  and  silver  to  innffe 
the  convertibility  of  their  notes  into  coin  at  all  times  and  Qoder  all 
circnmstanoea.    No  bank  ought  ever  to  be  chartered  without  «isohre- 
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frictions  OD  its  I>u8ine88  ns  to  secure  this  result.  All  other  restrioUons 
re  comparatively  vain.  This  is  the  only  true  touchstone^  tlw  only  efficient 
tgtlatar  of  a  paper  currency.  The  only  one  which  can  guard  the  public 
gfSiDst  oyer-isBues  and  bank  suspensions." 

Again  he  says,  "In  a  recent  report  made  by  the  Treasury  Department 
II  f hd  condition  of  the  banks  throughout  the  United  States,  according  to 
etums  dated  nearest  to  January,  1857,  the  aggregate  amount  of  actual 
peeie  in  thdr  vaults  was  $68,-i40,888,  their  circulation  1214,778,822, 
nd  their  deposits  $230,351,352.  Thus  it  appears  that  these  banks,  in 
^  sgST^'^  ^^^^  considerably  less  than  one  dollar  in  seven  of  gold  and 
ilver  compared  with  their  circulation  and  deposits.  It  was  palpable, 
herefore,  that  the  very  first  pressure  must  drive  them  to  suspension,  and 
eprive  the  people  of  a  convertible  currency,  with  all  its  disastrous  con- 
(qaences.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that  they  should  have  so  long  continued 
>  preserve  their  credit,  when  the  demand  for  the  payment  of  one-seventh 
'  their  immediate  liabilities  would  have  driven  them  into  insolvency. 
Dd  such  is  the  condition  of  the  banks,  notwithstanding  that  $400,000,000 
'  ffold  from  California  have  flowed  in  upon  us  within  the  last  eight  years, 
id  the  tide  still  continues  to  flow.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the  extravagance 
'  bank  credits,  that  the  banks  now  hold  a  considerable  less  amount  of 
»ecie,  either  in  proportion  to  their  capital  or  to  their  circulation  and 
^posits  combined,  than  they  did  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
ia.  ^In  the  year  1848,  the  specie  was  equal,  within  a  small  fraction,  to 
Dke  dollar  in  five  of  their  circulation  and  deposits;  in  1857,  it  was  not 
:|ual  to  one  dollar  to  seven-andarhalf  of  their  circulation  and  deposits." 

He  proceeds  as  follows,  *'  From  this  statement  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
nr  financial  history  for  the  last  forty  years.  It  has  been  a  history  of  ex- 
MiTagant  expansions  in  the  business  of  the  country,  followed  by  ruinous 
ODtractions.  At  successive  intervals  the  best  and  most  enterprising  men 
Ave  been  tempted  to  their  ruin  by  excessive  bank  loans  of  mere  paper 
redit,  exciting  them  to  extravagant  importations  of  foreign  goods,  wild 
peculations,  and  ruinous  and  demoralizing  stock  gambling.  When  the 
irisis  arrives,  as  arrive  it  must,  the  banks  can  extend  no  relief  to  the 
«op1e.  In  a  vain  stniggle  to  redeem  their  liabilities  in  specie,  they  are 
loippelled  to  contract  their  loans  and  their  issues ;  and  at  last,  in  the 
lOur  of  distress,  when  their  assistance  is  most  needed,  they,  and  their 
lebtors  together,  sink  into  insolvency." 

^  It  is  this  paper  system  of  extravagant  expansion,  raising  the  nominal 
>rice  of  every  article  far  beyond  its  real  value  when  compared  with  the 
ioBt  of  similar  articles  in  countries  whose  circulation  is  wisely  regulated, 
rhich  has  prevented  us  from  competing  in  our  own  markets  with  foreign 
nanufacturers,  has  produced  extravagant  importations,  and  has  counter^ 
tcted  the  effect  of  the  large  incidental  protection  afforded  to  our  domestic 
Danufactures  by  the  present  revenue  tariff.  But  for  this,  the  branches  of 
mr  manufactures  composed  of  raw  materials,  the  production  of  our  own 
lonntry — such  as  cotton,  iron,  and  woolen  fabrics — would  not  only  have 
icquired  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  home  market,  but  would  have 
dreateid  for  themselves  a  foreign  market  throughout  the  world." 

These  extracts,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Message,  show  that  the 
President  attributes  the  panic  and  revuluon  of  1857,  and  all  the  financial 
lifficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the  country  during  the  last  forty  years^ 
o  paper  currency  and  bank  credits.    No  portions  of  these  embarrassment 
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'  and  evils  are  attributed  to  a  want  of  a  proper  tariflf  of  duties  on  foreigB 
imports  or  to  any  cause,  other  than  the  Danks. 

The  President  considers  paper  money  and  bank  credits  as  the  cantes— 

1st.  Of  all  the  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  currency  and  of  credits 
in  our  country. 

2d.  Of  all  the  extravagant  speculations  in  goods,  lands,  city  lots,  and 
stocks. 

dd.  Of  the  high  prices  of  labor,  and  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
ducts. 

4th.  Of  the  excessive  imports  of  foreign  goods  and  products,  and  the 
large  exports  of  specie. 

5th  and  last  Of  the  depression  and  slow  growth  of  domestic  mannfse- 
tures,  of  cotton,  wool,  and  iron. 

The  President  regards  it  as  inexpedient  to  revise  the  tariflf  at  the  present 
time,  and  recommends  no  measures  of  relief  to  be  adopted  by  Gongres^ 
except  a  bankrupt  law,  to  be  applied  to  banks ;  and  sujggests  that  the 
States  take  measures  to  increase  the  denominations  of  bank  notes,  fint 
to  $20  and  afterwards  to  $50 ;  second,  to  require  the  banks  at  all  times 
to  keep  on  hand  at  least  one  dollar  of  gold  and  silver  for  every  three 
dollars  of  their  circulation  and  deposits ;  third,  to  provide  by  a  self- 
executing  provision,  which  nothing  can  arrest,  that  the  moment  a  bank 
suspends  it  shall  go  into  liquidation  ;  and  fourth  and  last,  to  provide  for 
a  weekly  publication,  by  each  bank,  of  a  statement  of  its  condition.  ^ 

Let  us  examine  the  President's  views  in  detail,  and,  with  respect  for  the 
hiffh  source  whence  they  emanate,  inquire  into  their  correctness. 

First,  as  to  the  conclusions  that  all  the  expansions  and  contractions  of 
the  currency  and  of  credit,  and  all  the  extravagant  speculations  in  goods, 
real  estate,  and  stocks,  are  justly  chargeable  to  the  banks,  to  paper  money, 
and  bank  credits.  • 

DOMESTIO   COMMBROB   AND   DBBT8. 

The  productions  of  the  United  States,  for  each  of  the  years  1856  and 
1857,  probably  exceeded  in  value  $1,800,000,000  ;  at  least  three-fourths 
of  which  was  sold  on  an  average  twice,  making  the  commerce  in  domestic 
products  about  $2,800,000,000  annually. 

The  imports  of  foreign  goods,  in  1853,  was  over  $310,000,000,  and  in 
1857,  over  $348,000,000;  which  were  sold  on  an  average  more  than 
twice,  making  the  sales  equal  to  about  $800,000,000 ;  thus  swelling  the 
domestic  commerce  of  the  country  to  about  $3,600,000,000  annually. 

The  sales  of  real  estate,  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  property, 
including  slaves,  and  the  business  of  railroads,  canals,  and  the  coasting 
trade,  and  other  business  transactions,  may  be  estimated  as  high  as  one- 
tenth  the  domestic  commerce,  or  $350,000,000.  This  shows  that  the 
business  transactions  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  its  foreign  commerce, 
amount  to  nearly  $4,000,000,000  annually,  three-fourths  of  which  is  dose 
on  credit,  and  not  one-third  part  of  it  is  ever  paid  by  actually  counting 
out  and  paying  over  money,  either  paper  or  coin. 

All  business  men  in  cities  and  large  villages  deposit  their  moneys  and 
funds  in  banks  and  with  brokers,  or  bankers,  and  make  their  large  pay- 
ments by  means  of  checks,  which  are  usually  paid  by  means  of  a  transfer 
of  the  credit  from  the  drawer  to  the  payee  of  tne  check,  without  coontiDg 
out  the  money. 
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ge  amonnt  of  the  basiness  of  the  countiy  consists  of  barter,  or  the 
re  of  one  product  for  another,  and  large  amounts  of  goods  and 
f  are  sold  and  paid  for  in  checks,  drafts,  promissory  notes,  bonds, 
[es,  stocks  of  railroads  and  other  corporations,  bonds  issued  bj 
sities,  counties,  and  corporations — all  of  which  pass  from  hand  to 
"equently  through  many,  hands,  before  they  are  paid,  and  anawer 
poses  of  a  circulating  currency. 

iDploved  by  priviite  baokeri  snd  brokers,  per  report  of  the 

117  of  IVeasory ,  United  SUtet,  of  1856 $118,000^000 

railroad  oorporatiofMi,  per  report  Secretsry  of  Treaanrr, 
7 417,000,000 

United  States,  dT  the  several  States,  of  cities,  ooanties,  and 
tkm  companies  of  United  States,  per  report  of  the  Seere- 

r  Treasury 887,000,000 

d  with  private  bankers  and  bribers  as  mach  in  proportioo 

r  capital  and  deposits,  perhaps,  as  with  banks,  estimated  at  80,000,000 

id  disooanU  of  do^  estimated  at 1 60,000,000 

io  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  in  January,  1867 88,016,000 

New  York  in  January,  1867 41.8M,000 

**            **          Connecticut,   1866 10,846.000 

RbodelsUnd 4,884,000 

*<           **          Vermont,  September,  1866 892,000 

il  b  savings  banks  for  five  States $91,286,000 

wits  in  savings  banks  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 

Itates,  would  swell  the  amount  to  over 100,000,000 

>  deposits  are  mostly  loaned  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  on  the  se- 
f  State  and  other  stocks,  and  on  personal  security, 
^oods,  products,  etc.,  sold,  (including  cash  and  barter  sales,)  are  on 
of  three  months  or  more  on  an  average,  so  that  the  outstanding 
r  goods,  products,  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  and  other  personal  estate 
lount  generally  to  about  one-fourth  part  as  much  as  the  sales  of  a 
qual,  at  any  time  during  the  year  1857,  to  $000,000,000. 
tales  of  lands  on  credit  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
»mber.  1857,  amounted  to  $14,387,000.  The  mortgages  on  real 
1  Chicago  have  been  estimated  at  over  $50,000,000,  and  probably 
led  $30,000,000.  Inasmuch  as  real  estate  is  generially  sold  on 
le,  from  one  to  ten  years,  averaging  as  much  as  two  years  or  more, 
^  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  lands  purchased  on  credit, 
biy  more  than  half  as  much  as  for  goods,  estimated  at  $500,000,000; 
moneys  loaned,  exclusive  of  loans  and  discounts  of  banks  and 
,  $100,000,000. 

DXBTS  AND  OSBDITS  OF  BANKS. 

911  of  banks  of  ijsae  in  the  United  States,  January,  1867, 

port  of  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury $214,778,000 

280,861,000 

il  circulation  and  deposits $446,129,000 

d  discounts 684,466,000 

^r^gate. $1,129,686,000 
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ABOAPfrOLATfOir  or  THB  OTHBft  DIBTB  Of  TBB  OOUllTftV. 

1.  Railroad  boDdt  and  Other  debU. •41t,000,€<^ 

2.  Boo  da  of  ibe  United  States,  of  the  several  States,  citiea»  oouotiea^ 

Acn  as  per  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 887,000,000 

8.  Deposits  with  private  bankers  and  orokers 8O,O0O,O0Q^ 

i.  Loans  and  discounts  of     *•        **        '•       160,000,000 

6.  DepoMts  in  savings  banks  over lOO,O00jMQ 

6.  Loans  of  savings  banks  estimated  at •.•.•••...•,•.  8O/)00,000 

7.  Domestic  debts  for  goods,  stocks,  and  products 900,000/)00 

8.  Debts  for  real  osUte  and  slaves  sold 60e,000»000 

0.  Debts  for  moneys  loaned  by  individuals  other  than  bankers  and 

brokers. 100,00<KOOO 

Total  of  the  nine  classes $2,6MgOOO,000 

10.  Foreign  mercantile  debt 18ft,OOO/)00 

Total , $2,800,000,000 

Bank  debU  and  crediU  brought  forward 1,120,000^000 

Total  debts  and  credits  estimated  at |8,«29,OOO,000 

These  statemenU  and  estimatea  are  mostly  based  on  record  evidenoet 
and  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  tnith.  They  show  the  immense  mag- 
nitude of  the  credit  system  in  the  United  States,  and  the  prodi^ous 
amount  of  debts  and  crediU  in  proportion  to  the  whole  capital  and  pro- 
perty of  the  people.  The  credit  system  was  never  expanded  to  such  an 
extent  in  any  other  country. 

Receiving  deposits  to  loan,  and  loaning  them  out,  constitute  a  part  ,of 
the  credit  system,  but  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  business  of  banks  of 
issue.  In  times  of  embarrassment  and  panic,  the  debts,  embartasamevta, 
and  troubles  of  the  banks,  are  greatly  increased  by  their  depoeita,  whieb 
are  usually  loaned  out  beyond  their  reach,  and  unavailable  to  pay  the 
depositor.  If  the  banks  had  not  adopted  the  system  of  paying  interest  oa 
deposits,  their  deposits  would  probably  have  been  $150,000,000  less  la 
amount. 

Private  bankers,  brokers,  merchants,  and  lawyers,  also,  in  many  caisii 
as  well  as  savings-banks,  receive  deposits  of  moneys  to  loan,  and  pay 
low  rates  of  interest  on  them ;  and  if  the  greatest  part  of  the  $280,000,000 
deposited  in  banks  had  not  been  so  deposited,  it  would  have  been  loaaed 
by  the  depositors  themselves,  or  their  private  bankers  or  agenta,  and  the 
debts,  loans,  and  discounts  of  the  banks,  would  have  been  betweei 
$300,000,000  and  $400,000,000  less  in  amount 

Making  these  deductions  the  whole  amount  of  debts  and  credita,  iiicideiil 
to  the  business  of  issuing  and  loanin£f  bank  notes  in  the  United  StateSi  is 
less  than  ^800,000,000,  and  comprises  only  about  one-fifth  part  of  the 
whole  debts  arising  from  the  credit  system.  The  evils  of  which  the 
President  complains  are  incident  to  the  credit  system,  and  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  banks  alone — in  fact,  only  a  small  part  of  them  arise  from 
paper  money.  Embarrassments,  panics,  and  revulsions  arise  from  the 
credit  system,  from  debts,  no  matter  how  or  for  what  they  may  be  con- 
tracted, or  what  may  be  the  currency  of  the  country.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  debts  are  contracted  for  moneys  loaned  of  banks,  or  of 
individuals,  or  for  goods,  bonds,  stocks,  agricultural  products,  or  other 
property  purchased  on  credit — except  that  foreign  debts  must  often  be 
paid  by  an  exportation  of  coin,  and  hence  occasion  more  embarrassment 
than  domestic  debts. 
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'  The  remarks  and  conclusions  of  the  President  concerning  the  banks' 

sre,  in  luj  judgment,  clearly  erroneous,  and  calculated  to  mislead  the, 

public     Will  it  be  said  that  merchants  and  business  men  buy  and  sell  on 

credit  ^oods  and  products  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars 

annually,  because  we  have  banks  and  paper  money!     Will  it  be  argued 

(hat  the  gambling  speculations  in  rmlroad  and  other  stocks,  (which  have 

been  mostly  on  credit,)  have  been  caused  by  paper  money  or  bank  credits  t 

Or  that  the  speculations  in  city  lots  in  Chicago,  in  the  cities  of  the  Upper. 

lliasissippi,  and  in  many  other  cides,  have  been  caused  by  paper  money. 

or  bank  credits  ?     Have  the  sales  of  lands  on  long  credits  by  uie  Illinois 

Central  Railroad  Company,  to  the  amount  of  over  $14,000,000,  been 

caused  by  paper  money  or  bank  credits  ? 

Credit  sales  are  generally  at  higher  prices  than  cash  sales ;  and  when 
men  can  borrow  money  at  legal  rates  of  interest  they  find  it  for  their  in- 
terest to  do  so,  and  to  pay  cash  for  their  purchases,  rather  than  to  buy 
on  credit.  Bank  loans,  therefore,  generally  diminish  credit  sales  to  the 
amount  of  such  loans,  and  do  not  increase  the  debts  of  a  community  or 
oountry  any  more  than  individual  loans  do. 

There  are  some  particulars  in  which  paper  money  is  more  useful,  as 
^^vell  as  more  convenient,  than  coin.     Bank  notes  are  more  easily  and 
safely  carried  from  place  to  place,  more  quickly  and  conveniently  counted 
out  and  paid  over,  and  really  more  useful  as  a  currency  in  times  of  finan- 
cial embarrassment,  panic,  and  distress.    At  such  periods,  there  is  a  strong 
disposition  in  the  public  to  hoard,  to  hide  away,  to  conceal,  and  often  to 
bury  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  and  to  refuse  to  pay  their  debts 
with  it,  or  to  loan  it,  or  use  it  in  any  other  mode,  for  fear  they  may  need 
it  more  at  some  future  period.     They  often  refuse  to  loan  it  for  fear  of 
losing  it.    But  there  is  no  such  disposition  to  hoard  up  or  conceal  paper 
money.     On  the  contrary,  at  such  periods  nearly  all  the  community  feel 
that  there  may  be  some  doubts  of  the  security  of  paper  money,  and  hence' 
if  they  have  any,  they  feel  anxious  to  pay  it  out  as  soon  as  possible,  ta 
pay  their  debts  if  they  have  any,  and  to  buy  what  they  need,  and  to  loan 
It  on  reasonable  security,  if  they  have  no  other  use  for  it.    Hence,  at  such 
periods,  nearly  all  the  coin  seems  to  disappear  suddenly,  while  all  the 
paper  money,  that  has  any  credit  at  all,  circulates  with  uncommon  rapid- 
ity, promotes  business,  and  encourages  sales,  and  the  payment  of  debts. 
And  hence,  merchants  and  business  men  who  have  goods  and  property  to 
sell,  and  debts  to  collect,  are  greatly  benefited  at  such  periods  by  bank 
notes,  whose  ultimate  redemption  is  secured  by  State  stocKs,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  immediately  convertible  into  coin. 

There  is  very  little  wealth  accumulated  in  any  new  country,  and  the 
people,  generally,  are  comparatively  poor  and  involved  in  debt,  often  as 
deep  as  their  credit  and  circumstances  will  permit.  Though  the  people 
of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  are  involved  in  debt,  yet  they  have  been  greatly 
aided  during  the  late  panic  and  revulsion  by  their  inconvertible  bank 
notes,  which  have  circulated  freely  for  business  purposes ;  and  embar- 
rassed, as  great  numbers  of  them  are,  they  have  sufiTered  much  less  than 
the  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  old  and  rich  city  of  Hamburg, 
where  the  only  circulating  money  is  coin. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  issue  of  $215,000,000  of  bank  notes  in  the 
United  States  has  tended  to  stimulate  business  and  speculation  in  some 
respects,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  the  sale  on  credit,  annually,  of  over 
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$300,000,000  of  imported  goods,  from  two  to  three  times — and  not  a  fifth 
part  as  much  as  all  the  credit  business  of  the  country. 

Let  us  compare  the  circulating  money  of  different  States  and  countrissi 
in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  President's  views  in  relation  to  p^er 
money  and  bank  credits. 

The  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  185f,  to  each  person  of 
the  population  in  the  undermentioned  States  and  countries,  were  as  fbl- 
lows,  as  near  as  the  sum  and  population  can  be  ascertained— calling  the 
population  of  the  United  States  28,000,000,  and  that  of  Great  Britain 
22,000,000  :— 


In  Oreat  Britmio about 

Ireland , 

United  SUtes 

Mastachusetts. each  ) 

CoDnecticot ) 

Rhode  lalaml , 

New  York 

PeDoajlvania 

Ohio  aod  Indiana. 


Baak 

notes  to 

•Mhperion. 

t         n  50 

6  00 

7  60 

28  00 

88  00 

10  00 

700 

4  00 

Bttk 

BOUtt* 


Inlllinoia. about  t4fi 

WiBOonain S  71 

Michigan HO 

Maryland  and  Virginia,  (in- 

eludipg  fllaTea.) 8  00 

South  Carolina  A  Louiaiana, 

(induding  slaTea,) *lft  00 

Kentucky,  (inclttding  alavee,)  1 S 10 


The  amount  of  coin  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain  is  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  about  $3  to  each  person,  and  about  the  same  in  the  United 
States ;  making  the  whole  amount  of  paper  money  and  coin  in  circulation 
in  Great  Britain  110}  to  each  person,  and  about  the  same  in  the  United 
States,  taking  the  average  of  all  the  States.  The  circulation  of  France  it 
less,  being  only  about  $8  to  each  person  ;  not  over  $5  to  each  person  in 
Prussia  and  the  German  States — and  not  over  $4  in  Austria,  and  93  is 
Russia. 

Where  have  speculations  in  goods,  stocks,  and  lands  been  the  greatest, 
and  the  embarrassments,  revulsion,  and  panic,  the  most  severe !  Cert«D- 
ly  not  in  those  States  and  countries  where  there  was  the  greatest  relative 
amount  of  paper  money.  The  greatest  amount  of  speculation  in  goods 
and  stocks  was  in  New  York ;  and  the  greatest  in  lands  and  city  lofe 
has  been  in  Illinois.  The  debts  created  by  the  purchase  of  lands  and 
city  loU  in  Illinois  may  be  estimated  at  from  160,000,000  to  980,000,000, 
and  those  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  to  $40,000,000 ;  but  it  ii 
obvious  that  these  sales  of  such  immense  amounts  were  not  caused  bv 
paper  money  nor  bank  credits — but  by  railroads  and  western  emigration. 
There  was  no  great  speculating  spirit  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  where  paper  money  and  bank  credits  most  abound,  nor  anj 
at  all  in  South  Carolina  and  Kentucky,  and  very  little  in  Louisiana,  where 
the  relative  amount  of  paper  money  was  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent 
greater  than  it  was  in  New  York,  and  more  than  three  times  as  great  as 
It  was  in  Illinois. 

Great  Britain,  with  its  great  wealth  and  stable  currency  of  moderate 
amount,  suffered  much  more  severely  from  the  revulsion  and  panic,  than 
the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana,  with  a  paper  ca^ 
rencv,  relatively,  exclusive  of  slaves,  about  twice  as  large.  The  debts  and 
liabilities  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  business  men,  and  banks  that  suspend- 
ed or  failed  in  Great  Britain  during  the  months  of  October,  November, 
and  December,  1857,  were  estimated  in  British  journals  at  £50,000,000  8te^ 

*  And  OT«r  aso  ibr  Moh  lirM  tnbibltant 
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Dg.  The  comparatively  trifling  circulation  of  the  hanks  of  Michigan  did 
lot  8ave  them  from  suspension  and  severe  losses.  Two  of  the  largest 
)riTate  bankers  in  the  city  of  Detroit  also  failed. 

Thirdly,  The  President  charges  pjper  money  and  bank  credits  with 
mng  the  causes  of  the  high  prices  of  labor  and  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
Products. 

After  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  production  of  the  mints  and 
nines  of  precious  metals,  and  the  quantity  iised  in  the  arts,  I  prepared  the 
ttimate  published  in  ^  Assays  on  the  Progress  of  Nations^^  that  the 
mount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  use  in  Europe  and  America  in  1840  was 
1,200,000,000.  The  amount  was  about  the  same  in  1849 — equal  to 
bout  $4  to  each  person.  There  was  then  in  the  United  States,  coin  to 
te  amount  of  about  $80,000,000,  or  nearly  $4  to  each  person. 

old  from  the  miDea  of  California  and  other  States,  coined  at  the 
mints  of  the  United  States  from  June  80tb,  1849,  to  June  SOth, 

1 867,  as  per  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury $882,000,000 

iJcen  directly  to  England  from  San  Francisco,  uncoined,  perhaps 

two-and-a-half  milUoos,  annually 20,000,000 

rodactlon  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Russia,  Europe,  Mexico^ 

and  South  America,  during  same  period,  about 400,000,000 

of  the  mines  of  Australia,  about 450,000,000 


Total  production  in  eight  years $1,252,000,000 

About  the  year  1833,  Mr.  McCulIoch  estimated  the  amount  annually 
Bed  in  the  arts  in  Europe  and  America  at  £3,650,000  sterling,  over  and 
bove  the  Quantity  derived  from  the  fusion  of  old  plate. 

Mr.  Jacob  estimated  it,  annually,  from  1810  to  1830,  at  £5,612,000 
Ter  and  above  the  amount  of  old  metal  used.  Mr.  McCulloch^s  estimate 
I  equal  to  $17,600,000,  annually,  and  that  of  Mr.  Jacobus  to  over 
124,000,000.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  McCuUoch^s  estimate 
I  too  high;  and  considering  the  increase  of  population,  luxury,  and 
ztravagance  in  Europe  and  America  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  we 
Day  reasonably  estimate  the  quantity  of  new  gold  and  silver  used  in  the 
iits,  as  having  nearly  doubled — and  as  having  been  equal,  annually,  since 
1849,  to  about  $35,000,000,  that  ii 


isOreat  Britain about  $12,000,000 

France 8,000.000 

Other  countries  of  Europe. 8,000,000 

The  United  SUtes 5,000,000 

Um)  in  other  countries  of  America.. 2,000,000 

Total  during  the  eight  yean,  ($85,000,000  yearly) $280,000,000 

Eiports  of  gold  A  silver  to  Asia,  during  the  same  period,  estimated  at        122,000,000 
iiSaTiog  an  increase  of  coin  and  bullion  in  Europe  and  America  o£.  •        850,000,000 

Total  produced  by  the  mines $1,252,000,000 

These  estimates  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  truth,  and  yet  they  show 
A  increase  of  coin  and  bullion  in  Europe  and  America,  equal  to  70  per 
eot  during  the  last  eight  years  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Cali- 
MToia  and  Australia — while  the  increase  of  population  has  not  exceeded 
I  per  cent  My  impression  is  that  I  have  under-estimated  the  amount 
lied  in  the  arts ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
[Qantity  of  coin  in  Europe  and  America  was  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
teater  in  1857  than  it  was  in  1849. 
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The  population  of  ISurope  and  America  in  1840,  was  about  286,000,000, 
and  in  1849  about  310,000,000;  coin  and  bullion  in  uae  aboot 
$1,200,000,000,  or  less  than  14  to  each  person,  on  an  arerage,  in  1849. 
Increase  by  means  of  paper  money — that  is,  the  amount  of  bank  notei. 
over  and  above  specie  in  the  banks  in  1849,  as  shown  in  my  Essays,  of 
about  $313,000,000,  equal  to  an  increase  of  the  currency,  by  means  of 
paper  money,  of  $1  to  each  person,  making  an  average  circulation  of  coin 
and  bank  notes  in  Europe  and  America  of  less  than  f  5  to  each  person. 

There  was  very  little  change  in  the  amount  of  banknotes  in  circalation 
in  Europe  between  the  years  1840,  1849,  and  1857. 

The  anaount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  the  Uoited  States  io  1849 

amounted  to  about $182,000,000 

And  io  December,  1866,  to  nearly. 816,000,000 

Increase,  about 88,000,000 

Lmb  the  iocrease  of  specie  io  the  banks  of. 18,000,000 

Showing  a  real  increase  of  the  general  circulation  by  meaiM  of  an 

iocroaee  of  bank  notes,  of  about tOfiOOJM 

Coin  and  bullion  in  use  id  Europe  and  America  in  1849,  farought 

forward 1,900,000^ 

Increase  by  means  of  bank  notes...., 818,000,009 

Increase  of  coin  from  1849  to  1867 860,000,000 

Total  circulation  in  1867 $2,488,000^ 

for  about  338,000,000  of  inhabitants — equal  to  $7  20  to  each  person. 

These  facts  show  that  there  has  been  a  general  increase  of  the  circih 
lating  money  of  the  commercial  world  during  the  eight  years,  (from  1840 
to  1857,)  of  about  50  per  cent.  Are  not  these  causes  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  a  general  rise  of  the  prices  of  labor  and  of  products  in  America 
as  well  as  in  Europe  ? 

The  specie  in  the  United  States  in  1849,wa8  very  carefullv  estimated 

in  my  Essays  from  the  exports  and  imports  of  coin  and  bullion  at.  $80,000/N0 
Of  which  there  were  in  the  banks  nearly 46,OOOjOOO 

Leaving  in  circulation about        $84,00(^000 

Bank  notes  in  circulation 4 18a,OOOj000 

Total  circulation $160,000^ 

(Including  the  amount  in  the  vaults  of  the  government)  for  about 
22,600,000  inhabitants — equal  to  about  $7  33  to  each  person,  white  and 
black. 

American  gold  coined  from  1849  to  1867,  as  heretofore  stated $882,000,000 

Excess  of  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  oyer  the  imports,  during  the 
same  period. ^ 872j000,000 

Lea  in  the  United  SUtes $110,f)00,000 

Used  in  the  arts,  five  millions,  annually 40fiO$jM 

Total  increase  of  com  in  the  United  States $70,000,000 

Increase  of  currency  by  means  of  bank  notes  brought  forward  ....  70,000,000 

Circalation  in  1849,  as  above  stated « . . .  •  166/)OOyOOO 


^ 


ToUl  circuUtion  in  1 867 $806,000^ 

for  a  population  of  about  28,000,000 — equal  to  nearly  $11  to  each  penoou 
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'These  facts  show  that  the  relative  increase  of  the  circulating  money  of 
be 'United  States  has  been  in  a  slight  degree^  and  only  in  a  slight  degree, 
leater  than  the  average  increase  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  average  amount  of  circulating  money  in  Great  Britain,  since  the 
iramption  of  specie  payments  in  1819,  has  been  from  110  to  (12  for 
ich  person ;  that  of  Ireland,  about  $7 ;  France,  $8 ;  and  Holland,  10. 

Ab  the  internal  commerce  of  our  country  increases  (by  reason  of  rail- 
lada  and  internal  navigation)  a  larger  amount  of  currency  is  necessary 
>  do  the  business.  There  is  not,  however,  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
icrease  of  bank  paper  from  1849  to  1857,  was  greater  than  the  want<t, 
le  business,  and  the  interests  of  the  country  required ;  and  that  such 
orease  had  a  slight  tendency  to  increase  prices  of  labor  and  products — 
i  stated  by  the  President — but  probably  not  a  fifth  part  as  much  influ- 
ice  as  is  charged  by  him. 

The  prices  of  labor  and  products  depend  not  upon  the  amount  of  money 

circulation  only,  or  principally,  but  mostly  upon  the  relative  demand 
id  supply  of  labor  and  products  in  the  market.  In  these  days  of  rail- 
Mds,  steam  navigation,  free  intercourse,  and  free  trade,  when  emigration 
>in  the  old  to  the  new  worlds  is  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
inually,  the  prices  of  labor  and  products,  also,  to  a  great  extent, 
e  governed  by  the  demand  and  supply  of  Qreat  Britain,  France,  and 
snuany,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  are  not  much  affected  by 
e  local  paper  currency  of  the  country.  The  currency  of  Rhode  Island, 
assachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  is  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
16  Northwestern  States,  and  yet  by  reason  of  the  influence  of  demand 
id  supply,  the  prices  of  labor  are  higher  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
tales.  The  prices  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
*e  constantly  governed  by  the  markets  of  the  commercial  world — by  the 
ilative  demand  and  supply  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  and  such  is 
le  case  also  with  wheat  and  flour,  much  of  the  time. 

RXPENOrrURBS   FOR  RAILROADS. 

The  immense  amounts  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  making  rail- 
>ads  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  during  the 
ist  ten  years,  have  also  had  an  effect  to  raise  the  prices  of  labor  and  the 
roducts  of  industry.  In  my  article  on  the  Panic  and  Financial  Crisis,  pub- 
shed  in  this  Magazine  in  December,  1 857, 1  estimated  the  cost  of  railroads 
1  the  United  Sutes  at  $850,000,000,  consisting  of  $450,000,000  paid  on 
lock,  and  $400,000,000  debt.  The  report  of  die  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
irj  on  the  finances  made  since  that  time,  gives  later  and  more  complete 
iformation  than  I  had  access  to,  and  shows  that  my  statements  and  esti- 
uUes,  large  as  they  appeared  to  be,  were  yet  too  small.  His  report 
bows  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  had  on  the  30 th  of  iune 
M  cost  about  $909,000,000,  consisting  of  about  $491,500,000  paid 
a  stock,  and  over  $417,000,000  of  loans  and  other  debts.  These  expen- 
itores  amounted  to  about  $100,000,000,  annually,  from  1853  to  18j7, 
sd  averafi^  about  $60,000,000,  annuallv,  during  the  next  previous  four 
ears,  making  about  $040,000,000  in  eight  years. 

Immense  expenditures  have  also  been  made  for  railroads  in  other  ooun- 
isii  which  may  be  stated  and  estimated  (mostly  from  official  reports)  in 
liilions  of  dollars,  as  follows : — 
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Priort*  MfM^m 

Jm^  111,  IBM.         toJaljMI.UR. 

Gnat  BriUSn  aod  Ireland $1,000,900,000  fftOiMMMNO 

Fraocfl^ 210,000.000  SMjIOOgOOO 

Ftawia 100.000,000  60.000^ 

OuMda  and  British  North  America lOOjOOO/KM 

Oannanj,  Austria,  and  Hungary 200,000.000  11^00.000 

Other  eoontriea  of  the  old  and  new  world. 76,000,000  170,000,000 

$1,606,000,000    $i.seo,ooo,ooo 

UniUd  States 270,000,000  640,000,000 

Total $1,876,000,000     $2,000,000,000 

Bach  a  prodigious  absorption  of  capital  and  labor  in  public  improTe- 
meots  never  occurred  before  in  anj  age  of  the  world.  Both  capital  and 
labor  were  drawn  from  agriculture,  mining,  and  other  branches  of  indut- 
try.  In  addition  to  this,  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  broke  out 
in  the  fall  of  1853,  in  which  England  and  France  soon  afterwards  joined, 
and  the  same  was  prosecuted  with  wonderful  vigor  and  violence  for  over 
two  years.  This  war  employed  great  numbers  of  men  to  manufacture  and 
supply  arms,  military  and  naval  stores,  munitions  of  war,  and  clothing,^^  -^ 
as  well  as  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  created  a  great  demand  for  provisions^  .^m 
ships,  vessels,  military  and  naval  supplies,  and  for  large  loans;  and  di —  ^ 
verted  labor  from  agriculture  and  all  other  channels  of  industry, 
absorbed  lar^e  amounts  of  money  and  capital. 

The  war  and  the  building  of  railroads  diverted  labor  and  capital 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  industry,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  raise  the 

of  interest,  to  raise  the  prices  of  nearly  all  the  products  of  industry,  t o 

increase  the  wages  of  labor,  and  to  increase  the  expenses  of  living,  nearl        j 
60  per  cent 

There  were,  therefore,  four  great  principal  causes  for  the  increased  prii 
of  labor  and  products,  which  may  be  ranked  in  the  order  of  their  mfl" 
ence,  as  follows : — 

1st.  The  great  increase  of  gold  in  the  commercial  world,  produced  K     ^J 
the  mines  of  California  and  Australia. 

2d.  The  excessively  large  amount  of  capital  and  labor  employed       "ft 
building  railroads. 

3d.  The  Russian  war. 

4th.  The  general  expansion  of  the  credit  system ;  and  lastly,  may  ^Be 
reckoned  as  naving  some  influence,  the  increase  of  paper  money  in  trlM 
United  States. 

This  last  cause  probably  did  not  have  more  than  one-tenth  part  as  mim.cb 
effect  upon  prices  in  the  United  States  as  the  other  four  combined. 

The  importation  and  sale  on  credit  of  large  quantities  of  ^foreign  goodi^ 
have  tended  to  expand  the  credit  system  quite  as  much  as  paper  monef 
has.  There  have  been  five  times  as  much  paper  money  in  Massachusetti, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  as  in  the  Northwestern  States,  and  yet 
the  prices  of  labor  and  merchandise  have  been  higher  in  the  latter  thtt 
in  the  former  States. 

4th.  The  President  considers  excessive  bank  loans  of  paper  curreoej 
as  the  exciting  causes  of  extravagant  importations  of  foreign  goods;  ssd 
5th.  That  they  have  prevented  the  growth  in  our  country  of  domeitiB 
manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  iron. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  dry  goods  imported  into  the  United  Statu 
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•re  mostly  tent  by  the  manafacturen  to  their  agents,  and  to  commisBion 
merahants  in  this  oountry,  for  sale ;  and  that  only  a  small  part  of  them 
is  ordered  by  American  merchants. 

There  is  no  natural  limit  to  the  demand  for  articles  of  taste  and  orna- 
ment, but  the  limited  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  for  them — and  hence 
the  temptation  to  overtrade,  as  long  as  purchases  can  be  made  on  credit, 
or  the  means  of  payment  can  be  obtained. 

Great  Britain  has  a  small  territory  and  a  superabundant  population, 
wanting  employment,  and  hence  the  wages  of  labor  are  cheap.    She  has 
been  manufacturing  extensively  during  nearly  a  century  past,  and  has 
great  numbers  of  experienced  and  skilled  workmen.  Her  citizens  invented 
and  first  used  the  steam-engine,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  machinery 
for  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  cloths  of  aill  kinds,  and  for  rolling  iron, 
and  used  such  machines  for  years  before  they  were  introduced  into  other 
countries.    The  increase  of  the  industry  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
produced  by  these  inventions  and  machinery,  is  probably  equal  to  the  in- 
dustry of  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants  working  mostly  by  hand,  and  with 
the  instruments  in  use  a  century  since.    These  causes,  with  her  immense 
mineral  resources,  fine  climate,  insular  situation,  and  advantages  for  navi- 
gation and  coijjimerce,  enabled  her,  and  sUli  enables  her,  to  undersell  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  their  own  markets  in  many  articles  and  pro- 
ducts— whereby  she  has  enjojed  a  monopoly  to  a  great  extent,  accumu- 
lated mat  wealth,  a  prodigious  amount  of  machinery,  manufacturing 
and  mining  capital ;  and  is  capable  of  extending  her  mining  and  (manu- 
facturing operations  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  as  fast  as  she  can  find 
tnarkets  for  her  products.    She  can  supply  and  glut  the  markets  of  every 
other  country  with  many  classes  of  goods,  and  supplant  their  domestic 
xnanufactures,  except  when  the  latter  are  protected  by  duties  on  imports, 
franco  and  Germany  have  many  of  the  same  advantages  over  the  United 
States. 

On  the  contrary,  the  United  States,  having  an  immensely  large,  new^ 
mud  sparsely  settled  territory,  land  is  cheap,  and  the  temptation  is  great 
to  go  into  the  wilderness  and  improve  a  new  farm,  rather  than  to  work 
for  others.     Hence,  laborers  are  comparatively  few,  and  wages  high. 
There  is  comparatively  little  accumulated  wealth  and  surplus  capital  to 
carry  on  business  upon  a  large  scale,  as  it  is  done  in  England.    Our  coun- 
try is  also  deeply  involved  in  debt,  as  is  heretofore  shown ;  rates  of  in- 
terest are  high,  and  the  difficulties  of  manufaoturing  in  competition  with 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  are  very  great 
It  is  impossible  for  the  manufactures  of  a  new  country,  like  the  United 
States,  to  grow  up  under  such  circumstances,  without  the  fostering  pro- 
tection of  the  government    Hence,  our  markets  are,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, supplied  with  foreign  goods.    Such  are  the  causes  of  the  extrava- 
gant importations  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  depression  and  slow  growth 
of  manu&ctnres  in  the  United  States.     Paper  money  and  bank  credits 
hare  had  Terr  little  influence  in  the  matter. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  (from  1784  to  1789,)  the 
importations  of  foreign  goods  were  much  more  extravagant  and  excessive, 
in  proportion  to  our  ability  to  pay,  than  they  have  been  during  the  last 
ten  years;  and  yet,  at  that  time,  we  had  but  one  incorporated  bank,  of 
moderate  capital,  and  scarcely  any  oiroulating  money  except  gold  and 
silver. 
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Again ;  as  our  country  is  deficient  in  capital,  banks,  when  properiy 
managed,  furnish  additional  credit  and  facilities,  as  substitute  for  eapitti, 
to  carry  on  business.  Hence,  nearly  all  the  manufactured  of  cotton  and 
wool  in  the  United  States  have  been  carried  on  in  the  Eastern  States, 
Mrhere  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  is  five  times  as  great  aa  it  is  in  th« 
.Northwestern  States.  This  would  not  and  oould  not  be  the  case,  if  the 
positions  and  charges  of  the  President  against  the  banks  were  oorrect 

The  circulating  money  of  Great  Britain,  including  coin  and  bank  notes, 
*as  heretofore  shown,  has  been  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  to  each  penoa 
during  the  last  forty  years — exceeding  that  of  the  United  States  the  moit 
of  the  time — ^while'Uiat  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain,  is  only  about  li; 
that  of  Russia  not  over  $8;  and  the.circulation  of  Turkey  still  less.    An 
increase  of  coin  and  bullion  has  the  same  effect  upon  prices,  and  npoa 
manufacturing  and  commerce,  as  an  increase  of  paper  monejr  does ;  and 
,if  the  position  of  the  President  were  philosophically  true  and  oorrect  ai 
to  the  United  States,  it  would  be  true  also  as  to  Great  Britain  and  France:; 
neither  of  which  could  manufacture  advantageously  on  account  of  the 
•  redundancy  of  money,  and  the  consequent  high  prices  of  labor  and  of  the 
products  of  industry ;  and  hence,  manufacturing  could  be  carried  on  most 
advantageously  in  Russia,  Austria,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Spain,  where  the 
amount  of  circulating  money  is  very  small.    The  truth  is  directly  oppo-    - 
site  to  the  rule  stated  by  the  President     Manufactures  and  commerce  re — 
.quire  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  money  and  circulating  capital  to-^ 
carry  them  on  advantageously  as  agriculture  does ;  and  hence  manufiM-^ 
tures  flourish  most  where  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  money  and  cir— 
<}ulatinff  capital — and  commerce  is  mostly  dependent  upon  manufaott 
to  supply  its  materials. 

Labor  is  cheap  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  because  thi 
fields  of  employment  are  all  filled,  and  laborers  are  superabundant 
is  not  cheap  in  Great  Britain  because  there  is  no  paper  money  in  circuh 
tion,.or  because  the  amount  of  money  is  small,  for  such  is  not  the 
Great  Britain  is  enabled  to  manufacture  cheaper  than  any  other  natioi 

1st  Because  laborers  are   superabundant,  and   labor   comparative!] 

oheap. 

'     2d.  Because  she  has  been  manufacturing  extensively  for  nearly  a  oeia* 
tury,  and  has  a  great  number  of  experienced  and  skilled  laborers,  as  wel/ 
as  scientific  mechanics,  artists,  and  superintendents,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  machinery. 

3d.  Because  she  has  accumulated  great  wealth,  and  has  a  large  amount 
of  circulating  capital  and  money ;  rates  of  interest  are  generally  low, 
and  her  manufacturers  can  sell  their  products  on  long  credits,  whis 
deemed  advisable. 

4th*  Because  her  climate  is  fine,  her  mineral  resources  apparently  inei- 
haustible,  and  her  insular  situation,  numerous  navigable  rivers,  harbcMi, 
tgulfs,  aiid  bays,  greatly  facilitate  both  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

5th.  Her  numerous  and  populous  colonies  and  dependencies  funiid) 
'extensive  and  steady  markets  for  her  manufacturing  and  mining  indartiy, 
.and  give  employment  to  her  mercantile  «fleet 

6th.  Her  great  political  power  and  inimense  wealth  (being  the  creditor 
to.  a  large  amount  of  nearly  ail  the  nations  of  the  earth)  serve  to  kesp 
'them  dependent  upon  her,  to  overawe  them,  and  to  keep  open  the  markels 
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'orld  to  her  industry.  All  these  particulars  give  her  advantages 
er  nations. 

opulation  of  the  United  States  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Great 
ind  Ireland.  Let  us  compare  their  commerce  at  di£ferent  periods, 
their  relative  increase. 

r  or  THC  TALUS  or  THC  KXPOETS  op  THI  PEODDCTS  and  MANDPAOTUSn  OP  OUUT 

AHD  IRBLAMD  (kZOLUSIVK  UP  COIN  AND  BULLION)  DUEINO  THE  UNDKEMBNTIOIIEO 

W  MILU0N8  OP  POUNDS  BTBELINO,  ALSO  IN  MILU0N8  OP  DOLLAE8,  AND  THE  HUM- 

90LLAE8  TO  EACH  PEESON. 

Amonnt  to 

Sterling  money.              Federal  money.  eMh  perMO. 

£86.6  miUiooa.  $172.    miUioos.  $8.2 

87.7       "                     188.2       "  7.7 

61.4       "                     248.6        "  9.2 

68.6      «                    807.4       ••  11.4 

96.7       -                     462.6        "  16.8 

115.8       «                    669.7        **  20. 

122.1       «                    690.7       "  21.6 

r  OP  THE  VALUE  OP  THE  EXPORTS  OP  THE  PE0DUCT8  AND  MANUPAOTURES  OP  TBS 
STATES  (exclusive  OP  COIN  AND  BULLION)  DURING  THE  UNDEEMENTIONED  P180AL 
raS  AMOUNT  OP  EXPORTS  TO  EACH  PERSON,  AND  THE  EXOBtS  OP  EXPORTS  OVBE 
I  OP  com  AND  BULUON,  OR  VICE  VERSA,  DURING  THE  SAME  TEAES. 

Toeech 

Exports.  person.  Ezoess  of  eoin  sad  bolUon. 

$61.7  millioDS.  $5.80 

68.5      **  4  60  $6.      millions  imported. 

111.7      «*  6.60               .46      «              - 

181.7      "  6.60            1.2        «              «• 

192.7      **  6.80  62.6        **        exported. 

266.4      "  9.80  41.6         «              " 

278.9      •*  9.60  66.7        **              « 


••••...• 


•••...•• 


tahles  show  that  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  are  more  than 
\  great,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  those  of  the  United 
,nd  have  increased  more  rapidlj  since  1820  than  the  exports  of 
:ed  States  have.  The  last  tahle  shows  the  exports  of  gold  and 
>m  the  United  States  during  the  last  three  years  have  exceeded 
dfts  of  coin  and  bullion  about  $130,800,000. 

EST  OP  THE  IMPORTS  OP  OOIN  AND  BULLION  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN  DUEINO  TBB 

UNDERMENTIONED  TEARS. 

Mexieo, 
South  Amerleii^ 
From  IT.  States.  Aostrslls.  and  other  eonntries. 

£8.6  millions.  £9.4  millioDS.         £6.9  miUioos. 

6.4      "  10.9      "  6.         •* 

8.6      •«  10.2      •«  6.8      •« 

864 £28 . 9  millions,  eqasl  to  $116 .6  millions. 

866 22.8      "  -      107.8      •• 

866 25.6      "  •*      128.7       •* 

\  is  it  that  expels  the  gold  of  California  from  the  United  States, 
ITS  nearly  all  the  gold  of  California  and  Australia  to  Great  Brit- 
paper  money  and  bank  credits  expel  the  gold  from  the  United 
vhat  draws  it  to  England  ?  and  why  do  not  the  large  amounts  of 
oney  and  bank  credits  drive  it  from  England  also  ?  If  bank  notes 
k  credits  cause  excessive  importations  of  foreign  goods  into  the 
States,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  manufactures,  as  charged  by 
lident,  why  have  not  similar  causes  produced  similar  efiects  in 
ritain? 

XXZYIII. — NO.  V.  86 
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impobtb  or  msw  york  ▲nd  of  the  umitxd  states  foe  the  qdaetee  khdivo  septemui 

80th,  1867. 

H«wToilL  UBitodBtitM. 

Specie $1,408,000  $2,140,000 

Other  free  goods. 6,280,000  1 7.000,000 

DatkbU  goods 64,9 1 2,000  88.860,000 


Total $72,600,000  $108,000,000 

xxpobtb  or  hew  toek  and  of  the  united  states  foe  the  quaetek  svdivo  eemebn 

80th,  1867. 

H«w  York.  Unitad  Statai. 

Specie $10,890,000  $16,660,000 

Domestic  products 12.780,000  40,000.000 

Foreign  products 8,480,000  6.180,000 


Total $26,700,000  $60,810,000 

Imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  during  the  quarter,  about $106,860,000 

Exports,  exclusiye  of  specie 46,160,000 

Showing  a  balance  of  trade  of $60,700^000 

against  the  country  in  three  months,  and  an  increase  of  foreign  debt  of 
over  $47,000,000,  after  exporting  $13,500,000  specie  over  and  above  tbe 
specie  imported. 

Is  it  strange  that  bankers,  capitalists,  and  business  men  should  become 
alarmed  at  such  a  state  of  things  ?  that  confidence  should  be  shaken,  loans 
and  discounts  withheld,  the  circulation  of  the  banks  contracted  ?  and  that 
stocks  should  fall,  a  panic  seize  the  community,  and  a  severe  revulsion 
ensue  9  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  excessive  importations  of  foreign 
goods,  and  the  large  exports  of  specie,  operated  as  causes  more  potent 
than  all  others  in  producing  the  panic  and  revulsion  of  1857 1  The  panic 
and  revulsion  checked  imports. 

statemekt  of  the  foeeion  goods  and  peoduots,  ezclvsivb  of  aPBOiE,  IMPOETED  vno 

KEW  TOEK  IN  EIOHT  iCOVTHS  OF  TWO  OOMSEOUTITE  TEAEE,  EMOUIO— 

F«i».ae,i8sa        r«i».«^i8i'. 

July  1st  to  September  SOth $71,816,000  $64,618,000 

October  Ist  to  December  81st 80.887.000  89.646,000 

January  and  February 16.766,000  41.621,000 

Total $118,918,000        $146,786,000 

Specie  during  same  time. 8,092,000  8,141,000 

Of  the  $8,092,000  specie  imported,  as  above  stated,  $5,537,000  was 
imported  during  the  panic,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November; 
but  when  the  panic  became  severe  in  England,  the  importation  of  specie 
nearly  ceased,  (about  the  middle  of  November,)  and  its  rapid  export  agiun 
commenced,  and  amounted  in  December  to  $7,535,000 ;  in  January,  1858, 
to  $4,746,000 ;  and  in  February  to  $3,747,000. 

EZPOETS  OF  SPECIE  FROM  HEW  TOEC 

1857-8.  18M^« 

Six  month*— July  1st  to  December  81st $21,961,000  $21,001,000 

January  and  February 8,498,000  8,14(M)00 


lV>tal  in  eight  months $80,464,000  $i6.141.006 
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OOSTOMS  OOLLlOnD  AT  MKW  TOSK. 


1857-9.  1856-7. 

Joly  Ut  to  September  80th $18,184,000  $14,888,000 

Oekdber  lit  to  December  8l8t 8,162,000  8,648,000 

Januarjr  aod  Februarj. 8,706,000  9,664,000 

Total $20,061,000  $88,690,000 

Here  is  a  falling  off  in  the  customs  at  New  York  of  over  $11,800,000 
in  five  months. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
ending  June  dOth,  from  customs,  public  lands,  and  all  other  sources,  were 
less  than  $69,000,000.  The  embarrassments  of  the  country  are  so  great 
tliat  there  will  be  very  few  public  lands  sold  during  the  year.  The  falling 
off  of  imports  is  mostly  in  dry  goods  and  railroad  iron.  There  has  been 
bat  little  falling  off  in  free  goods. 

In  the  present  embarrassed  condition  of  the  country,  the  people  are 
B^i^ggl^^g  to  live  cheap  and  to  pay  their  debts.  They  are  wearing  out 
their  old  clothes,  dispensing  with  matters  of  taste  and  ornament,  and  will 
not  consume  more  than  one- third  as  many  imported  goods  for  six  months 
to  come  as  they  did  during  the  same  period  last  year.  Very  little  rail- 
road iron  will  be  imported,  and  very  few  public  lands  sold ;  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  revenue  of  the  government  will  be  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  less  during  the  present  fiscal  year  than  they  were  during  the  last. 

REMEDIES   SUGGESTED   BT   THE   PRESIDENT. 

Ist.  To  increase  the  denominations  of  bank  notes — ^first  to  $20,  and 
afterwards  to  $50. 

Such  a  change  would  have  very  little  influence,  if  it  could  be  brought 
about  The  effect  of  paper  money  depends  principally  on  the  aggregate 
amount  in  circulation,  and  not  on  the  denominations  of  the  notes.  Some 
small  notes  of  one,  two,  three,  and  five  dollars  each,  are  very  convenient 
to  the  community,  to  send  by  mail  to  pay  for  newspapers,  periodicals, 
books,  and  other  small  articles  which  may  be  transmitted  by  mail.  Hence 
the  people  are  disinclined  to  dispense  with  small  notes. 

2a.  To  require  each  bank  to  keep  at  all  times  on  hand  at  least  one 
dollar  of  gold  and  silver  for  every  three  dollars  of  their  circulation  and 
deposits. 

This  would  have  much  greater  influence  than  the  first  recommendation 
named.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  the  pernicious  system 
of  paying  interest  on  bank  deposits,  and  particularly  on  such  as  may  be 
witAdrawn  at  pleasure. 

3d.  To  wind  up  every  bank  immediately  on  its  suspending  ^)ecie  pay- 
ments, and  to  provide  a  national  bankrupt  law  for  that  purpose. 

This  remedy,  proposed  by  the  President,  is  a  very  violent  and  radical 
one,  and  one  which  requires  very  grave  consideration.  In  my  judgment. 
it  could  be  productive  of  no  other  than  pernicious  influences  and  disas- 
trous results.  England  does  not  apply  her  bankrupt  laws  to  her  incorpo- 
rated banks. 

4th.  To  require  a  weekly  publication  by  each  bank  of  a  statement  of 
its  condition. 

This  might  be  very  useful  to  the  people  in  keeping  them  properly  ad- 
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vised,  and  tend  to  discredit  weak  and  ill-managed  institutions,  which  are 
not  worthy  of  confidence. 

Let  us  return  to  the  third  remedy  suggested.  This  is  entirely  a  new 
invention,  of  which  the  President  is  proj^bly  entitled  to  the  sole  credit 
It  is  contrary  to  the  uniform  practice  of  all  nations,  which  have  autho^ 
ized  the  issue  of  paper  money,  during  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
There  is  no  State  or  country,  in  which  bank  notes  have  been  issued^  in 
which  suspensions  of  specie  payments  have  not  occurred,  and  been  sanc- 
tioned by  law.  There  have  been  many  suspensions  of  specie  payments 
by  the  banks  generally  in  the  United  States,  some  of  wnich  continued 
for  years.    Long  suspensions  should  never  be  sanctioned. 

The  Bank  of  England  suspended  specie  payments  from  1797  to  1821, 
but  this  long  suspension  of  over  twenty-three  years  led  to  great  delusion 
upon  the  subject  of  banking — to  a  gradual  expansion  and  depreciation  of 
the  circulation,  and  to  a  consequent  rise  in  prices.  Long  suspensions  are 
not  necessary  nor  useful  to  a  country ;  but  short  suspensions  of  a  few 
months  are  often  both  necessary  and  useful  in  times  of  severe  revulsion 
and  panic,  when  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  induces  large  exports  of 
specie,  and  the  panic  induces  many  people  to  hoard  and  hide  away  specie 
— to  withdraw  specie  from  the  banks,  as  well  as  from  circulation,  to  hoard 
it  up. 

The  parUal  failure  of  the  crops  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1846  and 
]  847,  induced  large  imports  of  grain,  flour,  and  provisions ;  great  specula- 
tion in  these  articles ;  and  large  exports  of  specie,  which  produced  alarm,  a 
panic,  severe  money  pressure,  and  a  prostration  of  credit.  In  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things  a  deputation  ot  London  bankers,  on  the  2dd  of  Octo- 
ber, 1847,  waited  on  Lord  John  Russell  (then  Prime  Minister)  to  repre- 
sent the  embarrassments  caused  by  the  money  pressure,  and  to  induce  the 
government  to  grant  relief  by  a  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of 
1844.  The  Minister  laid  their  representations  before  the  cabinet,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  suspension  requested  was  granted  by  the  cabinet  on 
the  25th  of  October. 

A  similar  occurrence  took  place  in  England  during  the  financial  pres- 
sure in  November  last,  (1857,)  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir  K  C.  Lewis, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  authorized  the 
Bank  of  England  to  extend  its  issues,  as  necessity  might  require,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  and  sanctioned  a  suspension  of 
specie  payments.  This  measure  abated  the  commercial  panic  and  restored 
confidence. 

The  Emperor  of  France  adopted  similar  measures  in  relation  to  the 
Bank  of  France,  which  saved  that  country  from  the  severe  revulsion  and 
panic  which  swept  over  Germany,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  was  so  te^ 
ribly  severe  in  Hamburg,  where  there  were  no  bank  notes  to  supply  the 
place  of  specie,  which  generally  disappears  at  such  periods.      « 

Soon  after  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  in 
the  United  States  in  October  last,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  was 
convened,  and  sanctioned  by  law  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
by  the  banks  of  that  State  for  a  limited  period,  (one  year,  I  think,)  and 
limited  the  dividends  during  such  suspension  to  a  rate  not  exceeding  six 
per  cent  per  annum. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  banks  all  suspended,  but  were  relieved 
from  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  constitutional  prohibition,  and  the 
necessity  of  going  into  liquidation,  by  the  rational  construction  put  opon 
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te  statute  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  receiven  bj  the  judges  of 
le  Supreme  Court  of  the  First  and  Second  Districts. 

That  decision  saved  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  and,  in  fact,  the 
hole  Union,  from  the  disastrous  effects  which  must  have  resulted  from 
nving  all  the  banks  of  the  city  and  State  into  liquidation. 

Revulsions  in  trade,  and  panics,  will,  and  do,  occur  in  all  countries 
here  business  is  done  on  eredit,  no  matter  what  the  currency  may  be. 
Inancial  pressures,  revulsions,  and  panics,  are  incident  to  the  credit  sys- 
im — to  overtrading,  and  the  accumulation  of  debts,  resulting  from  pur- 
lases  on  credit,  and  to  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  goods  and  property. 
hey  are  neither  caused  nor  aggravated  by  a  well-regulated  banking  sys- 
iin,  and  the  issue  of  bank  notes  properly  secured.  On  the  contrary, 
ieir  severity  is  moderated  by  a  paper  currency  well  secured  by  govern- 
lent  stocks,  and  the  community  are  greatly  relieved  by  temporary  sus- 
uisions  of  specie  payment,  which  promote  and  render  more  active  the 
Ireaiation  of  bank  notes  so  secured,  which  circulate  upon  the  credit  of 
xch  securities. 

The  custom  of  banks  paying  interest  on  deposits  which  may  be  checked 
lit  at  any  time,  has  a  pernicious  tendency.  It  tempts  the  banks  to 
eep  such  deposits  all  loaned  out,  and  subjects  them  to  the  hazard  of  being 
tiled  on  for  payment  suddenly,  and  thus  drained  of  their  specie  in  times 
f  pressure  and  panic,  when  they  cannot  be  collected.  In  times  of  em- 
arrassment  and  panic,  the  banks  whose  notes  are  secured  by  stocks,  are 
1  greater  danger  of  runs  on  account  of  their  deposits,  (for  which  no 
Mmrity  is  given,)  than  on  account  of  their  circulation,  which  is  secured. 
tuns  have  been  more  common  on  savings  banks  and  on  private  brokers, 
baa  on  banks  of  issue;  and  the  first  bank  failure  of  much  importance 
mB  that  of  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company — a  large  loan 
nd  deposit  bank  which  issued  no  notes. 

The  chief  object  of  banks  of  issue  is  to  furnish  a  safe  currency  to  the 
(Hnmunity — a  safe  place  of  deposit  being  only  an  incident  to  their  prin- 
ipal  business  and  object.  Inasmuch  as  deposits  generally  consist  of 
ank  notes,  and  not  specie,  it  is  just  that  the  banks  should  pay  out  upon 
le  checks  of  depositors  such  notes  as  they  receive,  so  long  as  they  re- 
lain  as  current  as  when  deposited ;  and  hence,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
Kpedient  to  forfeit  a  bank  charter,  or  compel  it  to  go  into  liquidation, 
•cause  it  refuse  to  pay  deposits  in  coin.  In  fact,  it  is  not  just,  either  to 
!te  billholders,  to  the  community,  or  to  the  stockholders,  to  pay  paper 
epoeits  in  specie  in  times  of  financial  pressure  and  panic — whereby, 
iftny  sound  and  well-conducted  banks  have  been  ruined,  and  their  use- 
ihiess  as  financial  agents,  to  furnish  the  community  with  a  safe  paper 
mrency,  has  been  destroyed.  Our  banks  of  issue  should  be  assimilated 
»  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  should  not  be  al- 
iwed  to  pay  interest  on  deposits.  When  capitalists  have  moneys  to 
MO,  let  them  make  the  loans  themselves  or  employ  brokers,  lawyers,  or 
ther  agents  to  do  so,  and  run  the  hazards  themselves,  and  not  tempt 
auks  of  issue  to  incur  the  hazard  of  ruin,  for  the  prospect  of  a  little 
rofit,  by  loaning  deposits  on  which  they  pay  interest. 

EOAPrrULATION   OF   REMEDIES   RECOMMENDED,   AND   OTHER  REMEDIES   8UO- 

OE8TED,    AS   TO   THE    CURRENCY. 

Itt.  That  government  stocks  in  good  credit  should  be  deposited  with 
>me  government  officer,  by  each  bank,  in  pledge  to  redeem  its  notta. 
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2d.  That  such  officer  should  keep  the  bank  plates,  have  all  the  noiei 
struck  off,  countersigned,  registered  in  his  office,  and  delivered  to  the 
banks. 

8d.  That  every  bank  should  keep  specie  in  its  vaults  or  in  the  vaults  of 
some  large  city  bank  subject  to  draft  at  sight,  equal  in  amount  to  one- 
third  of  its  circulation  and  deposits. 

4th.  That  the  president,  cashier,  teller,  and  all  other  officers  employed 
in  a  bank  should  be  prohibited  from  making  loans  to  themselves,  borrow-        1^ 
ing  at  the  bank,  or  using  or  employing  any  of  its  funds  for  individual 
speculation  or  profit 

5th.  That  every  bank  of  issue  be  prohibited  from  paying  interest  on 
deposits. 

6th.  That  each  bank  be  required  to  publish,  monthly,  a  statement  of 
its  condition  at  the  opening,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  month. 

7th.  That  embezzlements  of  the  funds  of  banks,  and  all  willful  violations 
of  the  law  by  the  directors  or  any  of  the  officers  of  a  bank,  be  declared 
crimes,  and  punished  as  such,  by  confinement  in  the  State  Prison,  in 
fbgrant  cases. 

8th.  That  power  be  vested  in  the  Governor  of  each  State,  to  allow  a 
general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  the  State,  for  a. 
period  not  exceeding  three  months,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

9th.  That  no  bank  be  allowed  to  make  any  dividend  during  its  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  on  its  notes,  and  for  three  months  threafter. 

10th.  That  no  bank  forfeit  its  charter  because  it  refuses  to  pay  its  de- 
posits in  specie — and  that  depositors  be  left  to  the  same  remedies  whicbu 
merchants  and  other  business  men  have  against  their  debtors. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  remedies  have  been  in  use  in  New  Tor) 
and  some  other  States  nearly  twenty  years.  The  third  and  sixth  are  snb^  ^ 
stantially  the  same  as  the  recommendations  of  the  President.  The  fou 
is  a  necessary  precaution  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  stockholders 
well  as  the  rights  of  creditors  of  banks.  The  fifth  has  been  much 
of  late,  and  nearly  all  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  resolved 
adopt  it.  The  business  of  receiving  deposits  and  payinflr  interest  on  th< 
to  loan  out,  should  be  left  to  savings  banks,  and  private  banks  and  broketa^gg 
and  should  not  be  done  by  banks  of  issue.  The  adoption  of  the  fifth 
tenth  remedies  suggested,  would  assimilate  our  banks  of  issue  much 
nearly  to  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  se^ 
from  the  deposit  department  of  that  institution;  the  seventh  is 
sary  to  protect  the  stockholders,  as  well  as  the  creditors  of  banks^ 
tlie  frauds  and  embezzlements  of  their  officers;  the  eighth  is  a  remed; 
which  has  been  often  exercised  by  the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain  «nd  th< 
monarch  of  France,  and  has  always  had  a  salutary  influence  in  " 
excitement  and  panic,  restoring  confidence,  and  aiding  in  furnishing 
currency  by  which  debts  can  be  paid,  and  the  industry  and  busin 
the  country  can  be  continued  and  carried  on. 

Nothing,  however,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  can  cure  the  financial  evi'K^ 
and  embarrassments  stated  by  the  President,  and  under  which  the  con^' 
try  is  suffering,  but  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  the  adoption  of  such  nX/^^ 
of  duties  as  will  reduce  the  amount  of  imports  of  foreign  manufactures^ 
and  encourage  and  foster  the  manufactures  and  other  products  of  our  own 
country. 

SLCS. 
An  ▲bboi,  lfiOHi»AX,  IfMoh  Mth,  1858. 
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Art.  n.— TIE   ABIEASUREIENT   OP   SHIPPING. 

DiSTiNOT  and  appropriate  tests  for  the  appreciation  of  erery  desoription 
r  property  hare  long  been  established ;  they  are  termed  weights  and 
leasures,  and  are  among  the  fixed  institutions  of  all  commercial  nations. 
Without  systems  of  mensuration,  the  extension,  surface,  solidity,  and 
'eight  of  commodities  could  not  be  ascertained  and  compared ;  and  be- 
vte  they  were  established  by  civil  society,  only  the  most  vague  ideas 
f  commercial  wares  could  have  prevailed.  Moreover,  every  system  of 
lensuration  must  be  founded  on  a  suitable  and  well-defined  unit,  which 
my  be  denominated  the  standard.  The  arts,  commerce,  and  science 
ould  not  exist  in  the  absence  of  such  standards  of  measurement  as  have 
leen  found  necessary  for  their  cultivation  ;  these  are  but  six  in  number, 
s  there  are  but  six  kinds  of  measures,  viz. : — those  of  length,  area,  eon- 
enta,  weight,  angles,  and  time.  By  these  systems  of  estimation  we 
ego! ate  our  ideas  of  things,  and  form  correct  notions  of  the  corresponding 
ittributes  of  products  and  manufactures,  and  hence  their  value  and  utility. 
They  also  enable  us  to  define  and  compare  all  articles  of  traffic,  thus  con- 
Ututing  the  very  foundation  of  commerce.  But  to  be  highly  useful,  all 
oeaaures  must  he  accurate,  and  capable  of  uniform  application,  and  also 
(6  justly  applied.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  truths  of  science  have 
»een  invoked  to  regulate  our  systems  of  measurement,  and  establish  order 
D  the  affairs  of  trfde. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  shipping  can  form  no  exception 
>  the  general  rule  applied  to  all  other  commodities  subject  to  commer- 
lal  transactions,  that  it  must  be  measured  to  be  correctly  appreciated,  for 
ow  otherwise  shall  we  obtain  an  idea  of  comparative  magnitude,  burden, 
sdue,  or  usefulness  ?  For  a  knowledge  of  these  qualities  we  must  neces- 
uily  compare  vessels  by  some  system  of  measurement,  the  unit  of  which 
e  can  duly  appreciate.  The  admeasurement  may  be  by  capacity  or 
Drden,  or  both  conjoined,  and  the  unit  may  be  bushel,  barrel,  bale  or 
ati,  cubic  feet,  cord,  or  chaldron,  thousand  of  herring,  lath,  or  lumber, 
r  the  ton  of  measure  or  weight  in  common  use.  It  has  been  found 
^nvenient  to  rate  vessels  by  lul  of  these  standards,  and  many  others,  ac- 
ording  to  the  trade  in  which  they  may  be  engaged.  This  practice 
nswers  very  well  the  purpose  of  the  shipper,  especially  since  the  system 
f  tonnage  enforced  by  the  government  is  not  capable  of  yielding  uniform 
eaults ;  but  for  the  general  purposes  of  ship-building  and  commerce, 
Dme  suitable  and  well-defined  unit  and  system  of  admeasurement  is 
ranted,  as  the  '*  ton,**  by  which  shipping  may  be  built,  bought,  sold,  and 
bartered ;  by  which  taxes,  tolls,  and  customs  may  be  collected ;  and  by 
rhich  burden  may  be  known  and  registered.  The  application  of  this 
jstem  must  be  uniform,  the  rules  of  mensuration  scientific,  and  such  as 
fill  obtain  the  true  tonnage  of  every  vessel. 

It  may  seem  most  strange  to  the  public  that  the  United  States  should 
lave  no  system  of  ship  ad  mensuration  worthy  of  the  name,  at  this  age  of 
be  world ;  yet  we  propose  to  show  that  such  is  the  fact    The  one  in  use 
lenominated  tonnage,  is  an  imported  article,  and  has  been  renounced  in 
iie  country  of  its  origin  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Its  adap- 
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tatiou  was  made  by  unskillful  men  to  the  shipping  of  the  times  of  Olim 
Cromwell,  and  however  well  calculated  to  reflect  credit  upon  its  projec- 
tors, we  beg  to  hold  that  it  does  no  honor  to  the  superior  science  and 
wisdom  of  the  present  age. 

The  necessity  for  revising  the|tonnage  laws  of  the  United  States  maybe 
stated  very  briefly  in  the  proposition,  that  the  progress  of  Marine  Ar- 
OBiTECTURE  is  now  embarrasscJ  through  want  of  protection  under  a  just 
and  uniform  system  of  admeasurement — one  that  will  apply  equally  well 
to  every  description  of  vessel — to  every  type  of  model — to  every  manner 
of  construction — to  every  mode  of  propulsion  ;  placing  shipping  of  what- 
ever kind  on  an  equitable  footing,  so  that  the  problems  to  be  salved  by 
ship-builders  shall  be  legitimate,  viz. : — the  best  htyle  of  model,  the  mott 
profitable  decree  of  burden,  and  the  most  economical  mode  of  propuUkn 
for  vessels.  All  these  desirable  results  are  notoriously  discouraged  by  the 
working  of  the  present  system,  which  scarcely  gives  the  true  burden  of 
shipping  in  a  single  instance. 

The  departure  from  the  truth  often  amounts  to  several  hundreds  of  tons 
in  large  ships.  The  consequences  of  inaccurate,  partial,  and  &l8e  admeas- 
urement are  seen  in  false  proportions,  false  models,  and  false  valuation  of 
shipping.  By  setting  a  brand  of  false  burden  on  vessels,  the  freedom  of 
construction,  which  can  alone  secure  an  adaptation  to  their  uses,  is  de- 
"Stroyed.  Who  can  reckon  the  damage  to  commercial  interests  arising 
from  the  practice  of  building  vessels  as  we  would  not  build  them,  were 
the  liberty  of  design  unrestricted  ?  Yet  it  must  be  enormous.  The  single 
salutary  influence  of  truthful  tonnage,  when  it  shall  be  exerted,  will  permit 
freedom  to  give  as  great  an  impetus  to  the  art  of  ship-building  in  future, 
as  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  did  in  the  past,  and  which  well  nigh 
wrought  a  revolution  in  modeling. 

The  fundamental  object  of  shipping  is  burden — portage,  and  has  been 
the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Whether  we  consider  the  purposes  o' 
arks,  balsas,  canoes,  dromones,  galleas,  hulks,  junks,  or  ships,  they  will  be 
found  identical.  To  convey  ideas  of  their  capabilities  there  have  been 
adopted  but  two  modes,  viz. : — by  numbering  the  vessels,  and  by  measur- 
ing the  cargo  carried  on  a  voyage ;  the  former  method  was  employed  by 
the  ancients,  and  the  latter  is  used  by  the  moderns.  Enumeration  o' 
vessels  would  serve  well  enough,  perhaps,  for  appreciating  the  power  oi 
savage  or  barbarous  fleets,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  diversity  in 
size  and  occupation  of  vessels  now  used  constitutes  their  correct  admeas — 
urement  one  of  the  important  necessities  of  modern  commerce.  When 
the  inland  and  coasting  trade  of  Europe  formed  the  principal  employment 
for  shipping,  and  navigation  laws  were  not  yet  enacted,  nor  commerce 
barthened  with  tolls  and  customs,  the  rude  vessels  of  that  day  were 
navigated  in  fleets,  and  were  of  a  convenient  size  for  estimating  by  enu- 
meration, in  the  same  manner  as  the  camels  of  a  caravan.  Exact  ideas 
of  their  aggregate  burden  were  neither  sought  nor  obtained  by  any 
method.  The  progress  of  commerce  and  civilization  has  vastly  changed 
circumstances  since  those  primitive  periods,  and  accuracy,  uniformity,  and 
fitness  characterizes  almost  all  our  modes  of  admensuration  and  systems^^ 
of  estimation. 

The  primitive  descriptions  of  shipping  were  long  ships,  (for  expedition,]^ 
round  ships,  (for  burden,)  tall  ships,  and  great  ships.    The  Roman  dassi— 
fioation  was  extremely  simple,  viz. : — the  naves  longae,  or  ships  of  war  z, 
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lie  naves  onerario!,  or  ship  of  burden  ;  and  the  naves  lihemas^  or  ships 
>ailt  for  great  velocity.  It  is  probable  that  even  such  vague  distinctions 
18  these  conveyed  tolerably  definite  ideas  of  size  and  form,  the  vessels 
>eiDg  built  of  approved  dimensions  for  special  uses,  and,  with  few  excep- 
ioD§,  neither  enlarged  nor  diminished  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 
Vmien  the  dimensions  had  become  greatly  increased,  vessels  were  des- 
sribed  by  the  number  of  rowers,  or  banks  of  oars  employed  in  propulsion. 
[he  ship-builders  of  Japan  are  not  now  permitted  to  deviate  from  an 
omiform  rule  in  model,  size,  rig,  and  interior  arrangement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  junks,  and  this  was  most  likely  the  case  with  many  nations  of 
antiquity. 

The  establishment  of  customs  on  shipping  and  merchandise  in  tran^ntu 
was  perhaps  the  first  cause  of  governments  instituting  the  admeasurement 
of  shipping ;  but  before  the  adoption  of  any  rules  for  this  purpose,  the 
tolls  were  levied  in  the  following  crude  manner  prescribed  by  King 
Ethelred,  of  England,  in  970. 

1.  *'  That  a  small  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  London  was  to  pay  one 
half-penny  for  toll. 

2.  **'  If  a  greater  one,  bearing  sails,  one  penny. 

3.  ^*For  a  keel  or  hulk,  being  a  long  and  large  capacious  sort  of  vessel, 
fourpence. 

4.  ^  Out  of  a  ship  laden  with  wood,  one  piece  for  toll. 

5.  ^  A  boat  with  fish,  one  half-penny,  and  a  bigger  boat,  one  penny,  <ft;c" 
Such  were  among  the  minor  customs,  so  called  in  history,  and  such  the 

system  of  their  collection — after  the  lapse  of  nearly  900  years  very  little 
inferior  to  our  own  in  the  accuracy  of  its  basis. 

The  great  customs  on  merchandise  were  established  by  Edward  I.,  of 
England,  in  the  famous  charter  granted  to  foreign  merchants  in  1302. 
In  this  document  a  system  of  customs  was  promulgated,  defining  the 
duties  on  goods  exported  and  imported.  With  other  regulations,  it  was 
decreed  that  a  custom  of  two  shillings  should  be  paid  on  the  importation 
of  every  ton  of  wine.  The  word  ton  is  derived  from  the  French,  (tun 
from  the  Saxon,)  and  means  a  large  quantity ;  it  was  used  to  designate 
the  greatest  weight  of  wine  measure.  The  wine  trade  was  not  equaled 
II  extent  by  any  other  traflic,  and  was  therefore  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
mpost  taxation.  This  spirit  had  been  a  staple  product  of  the  South  of 
£arope  for  centuries  previous ;  its  measurement  had  been  perfected  and 
raa  known  to  all  nations,  hence  the  propriety  of  levying  the  customs  to 
le  paid  by  the  *'  ton ;"  wholesale  quantities  being  generally  estimated  by 
•  tons  "  or  **  butts."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wine-carrying 
reasels  trading  between  France  and  England  were  the  first  to  be  rated  in 
>urden  by  the  number  of  "  tons  "  which  they  transported,  just  as  our  fish- 
ing and  other  vessels  are  now  estimated  by  the  barrel,  and  our  crain 
reaaela  by  the  bushel.  Edward's  charter,  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  nave 
originated  the  term  **  tonnage  "  as  now  applied  to  merchandise  to  express 
ideas  of  quantity,  and  to  shipping  to  denote  burden.  The  Spanish  vessels 
of  a  later  period  were  sometimes  described  as  of  the  **  portage  '^  of  so 
many  ^  butts,"  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Genoese  and 
Venetian  shipping  also  adopted  the  ton  or  butt  of  wine  for  a  unit  of  ad- 
measurement, since  these  vessels  were  numerous  and  largely  employed  in 
the  wine  trade. 

About  the  period  of  this  grant,  the  necessity  for  recognizing  some  unit 
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of  burden  for  vessels  must  have  become  important,  because  the  mariner's 
compass  bad  been  discovered  and  was  tben  generally  adopted  in  naviga- 
tioD,  and  tbe  application  of  sail  power  to  the  exclusion  of  oare  for 
propulsion  was  coming  into  universal  use,  causing  shipping  to  be  im- 
proved in  size  and  model,  and  therefore  warranting  mariners  m  venturing 
alone  on  their  voyages.  Merchant  vessels  sailed  no  longer  in  fleeta,  except 
in  time  of  war,  or  through  piratical  seas,  for  mutual  protection.  Modern 
navigation,  ship-building,  and  commerce  became  fairly  established  from 
this  epoch,  and  the  term  **  tonnage,"  to  denote  the  burden  of  sbipping; 
aoon  after  prevailed  with  nearly  all  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 

There  was  a  certain  degree  of  propriety  in  taking  the  ton  of  wine  for 
the  unit  of  burden ;  the  density  of  this  spirit  lies  iS>out  midway  between 
the  weightier  and  the  lighter  goods  that  were  subject  to  water-carriage 
five  or  six  centuries  ago,  and  its  measure  could  therefore  represent  their 
avenge  weight  and  bulk.  Wine  was  also  a  sort  of  royal  or  favorite  com- 
modity, and  the  extent  of  its  transportation  very  great ;  its  measure  was, 
moreover,  one  of  both  bulk  and  weight,  so  that  whether  the  space  of  the 
hold  or  the  cargo  displacement  of  the  hull,  were  the  object  of  inquiry  and 
survey,  the  result  would  be  the  same  in  terms.  This  was  a  most  impor- 
tant consideration,  and  whether  adopted  by  accident  or  design,  or  the 
intuitions  of  common  sense,  its  advantages  should  not  be  lost  bight  of  in 
selecting  a  standard  of  admensuration. 

In  1379  the  first  ** tonnage"  duty  was  levied  on  shipping.     The  British 
government  ordained  that  **  a  duty  of  eightpence  per  ton^  for  the  ffuard  of 
the  seas,  be  paid  by  all  foreign  vessels  and  foreign  fishing  ships  within  the 
admiralty  of  the  north."     A  duty  of  sixpence  per  ton,  per  week,  per  three 
weeks,  or  three  months,  was  also  levied  on  all  domestic  shipping  employed 
in  various  and  corresponding  trades.     Vessels  trading  to  the  Baltic  and 
the  n<)rth  seas  paid  sixpence  "  for  every  last  of  grain  carried."     In  Prus- 
sia the  last  of  grain  is  the  unit  of  ship-admeasurement  now,  as  doubtless 
it  was  then — grain  being  the  staple  of  trade  in  the  Baltic  just  aa  wine  was 
in  the  south  seas  of  Europe.    From  the  date  of  this  enactment,  shipping 
continued  to  be  mentioned  invariably  by  tonnage  to  express  terms  of 
den ;  the  king's  levies  of  shipping,  to  be  furnished  by  cities  and  merchan 
for  the  wars,  were  made  for  vessels  above  a  certain  specified  tonnage ;  ai 
in  complaints  against  piracy  and  seizure,  with  demands  for  restitution,  th 
term  was  used  to  describe  the  capacity  of  the  vessels  in  question. 
1417,  the  Spaniards  offered  Henry  V.,  of  England,  "two  Carracks  fo 
sale,"  one  of  which  is  described  as  of  a  capacity  equal  to  1 ,400,  and  th 
other  to  1,000  "butts."    The  butt,  also  a  wine  measure,  was  equal 
half  a  ton  ;  consequently  the  former  vessel  was  700,  and  the  latter  5 
tons  burden.    "  Carracks  "  were  the  largest  vessels  then  used. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  well-informed  writers,  that  doubt  m 
always  exist  as  to  the  exact  size  of  the  shipping  of  this  period,  owine 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  burden  that  was  then  deemed  equivaden 
to  a  "  ton  "  or  "  butt."  We  have  shown  that  the  cargo,  a  package  of  i 
being  unity,  measured  the  ship — the  weight  or  measurement  of  the  on 
being  equal  to  the  burden  of  the  other,  and  that  the  tons  and  butts  spoke: 
of  were  tons  and  butts  of  wine  which  a  vessel  could  carry  ;  what  were  th 
bulk  and  weight  of  these  measures  we  will  also  endeavor  to  show. 

An  act  of  tbe  British  Parliament  made  in  1483,  established  "a  butt  9^ 
Malmsey  [wine]  to  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  gallons  ;  ever^* 
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on  of  wine  to  coDtain  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  gallons,  Ssc^^  and,  it  is 
dded,  ^  according  to  the  old  assize  and  measure  of  the  same  vessels  used 
Q  this  realm  "^-or  since  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

As  early  as  the  year  1257,  Henry  III.  caused  it  to  be  declared  that 
eight  pounds  should  be  a  gallon  of  wine  measure,  Ac, ;"  and  these  mea- 
lures  and  weights  were  subsequently  confirmed  from  time  to  time,  until 
lenry  VII.  altered  the  old  English  or  Saxon  weight  of  a  pound,  contain- 
Dg  twelve  ounces,  (raised  from  thirty-two  grains  of  wheat,)  and  introduced 
ha  Troy  pound,  which  was,  however,  only  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
leavier  than  the  old  Saxon  pound.  This  ancient  weight  contained  5,400 
rrains ;  the  Troy  weight  contains  5,760 ;  and  the  imperial  pound,  avoir- 
lapois,  7,000  grains.  The  latter  is  now  used  in  England  and  the  United 
States  for  weighing  all  heavy  and  bulky  articles,  and  2,240  of  it  make 
one  ton,  (gross  weight) 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
ton  of  wine  weighed  2,016  pounds,  being  equal  to  about  1,555  pounds 
avoirdupois.  A  gallon  now  contains  ten  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  measures 
277^/^  cubic  inches;  the  Saxon  gallon  measured  174,  and  the  Troy 
pdlon  of  Henry  VIII.  182^^  cubic  inches.  The  bulk  of  a  ton  of  wine 
was,  therefore,  25f  cubic  feet,  exclusive  of  the  cask  which  contained  it, 
which  might  add  a  foot  or  two  to  the  bulk  as  it  would  be  reckoned  for 
itowage ;  a  ton  of  wine  would  contain  now  Sh-^^j  cubic  feet,  or  224  gal- 
lons, weighing  in  the  aggregate  2,240  pound  ;  so  that  the  ^  ton  "  first 
ipplied  to  the  admeasurement  of  shipping,  to  express  burden,  was  less  in 
>alk  and  weight  by  about  28  per  cent  than  our  present  avoirdupois  ton, 
rhich  is  often  applied  to  the  estimation  of  dead- weight  cargoes  by  mer- 
chants, but  never  to  the  Custom  House  survey  of  shipping  by  surveyors, 
t  is  to  be  noted  that,  although  we  have  a  sort  of  a  system  of  ship-adraea- 
urement,  yet  Congress  has  never  fixed  any  standard  or  unit  of  such 
dmeasurement  The  ion  of  shipping  in  the  United  States  is  not  corn- 
arable  with  any  standard  of  weight  or  measure  used  to  appreciate  other 
ommodities  than  vessels,  as  it  ought  to  be ;  it  is  a  nondescript  of  the 
uicy,  quite  indeterminable. 

The  shipping  of  the  period  in  question  was,  therefore,  28  per  cent  less 
1  burden,  by  avoirdupois  tons,  than  vessels  of  the  present  day  which  carry 
a  dead-weight  cargoes  only  the  same  number  of  tons  that  they  register ; 
tencOy  the  Spanish  Carracks  ofiered  to  Henry  V.  would  only  carry,  res- 
^ectiyely,  504  and  360  tons,  and  would  class  with  our  brigs  and  schooners. 
The  apparent  magnitude  of  ancient  shipping  is  considerably  diminished 
}j  these  investigations. 

The  first  act  which  commanded  the  admeasurement  of  vessels  of  any 
lescription  was  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  England  in  1421,  and  directed 
IS  follows : — ^*  That  whereas  there  is  a  custom  payable  to  the  king  of  two 
[>ence  per  chaldron  on  all  coals  sold  to  people  not  franchised  in  the  port 
>f  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  and  whereas  the  keels  [or  lighters]  which  carry 
the  coals  from  the  land  to  the  ships  in  that  port  ought  to  be  of  the  just 
portage  of  twenty  (20)  chaldrons,  according  to  which  burden  the  custom 
itoesaid  is  paid  ;  yet  many  now  making  their  keels  to  hold  twenty-two 
3r  twenty-three  (22  or  23)  chaldrons,  the  kin^  is  thereby  defrauded  of 
his  due.  Wherefore,  it  is  now  enacted  that  all  keels  be  measured  by 
oommissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  to  be  marked  of  what 
portage  they  be,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  said  keels  which  shall  be 
band  not  marked." 
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It  may  be  assumed  that  prior  to  this  enactment  government  sunreyora 
of  shipping  were  unknown — that  when  ship-builders  departed  from  nxe^ 
dimensions  and  model,  the  corresponding  burden  of  which  had  been  as- 
certained and  verified  by  lading  cargo,  there  were  no  rules  in  use  for  com- 
puting the  capacity  of  the  new  craft,  but  that  in  every  such  case  th^ 
mode  consisted  in  putting  cargo  on  board.  The  tons  or  chaldrons  carried, 
of  course,  determined  the  burden. 

Mathematical  calculations  were  not  successfully  applied  to  naval  archi- 
tecture in  England  until   the.  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the 
Quantity  of  cargo  proved  the  capacity  of  the  ship,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
le  keels,  it  sometimes  reciprocated  the  service  by  measuring  the  contents 
of  cargo  transported. 

From  1421  until  1094  there  were  no  further  enactments,  nor  was  the 
law  then  passed  extended  to  any  other  class  of  shipping ;  at  the  latter 
date,  however,  it  was  found  that,  in  consequence  of  **  divers  new  frauds, 
deceits,  and  abuses,''  the  method  of  admeasurement  to  be  applied  by  the 
commissioners  required  to  be  distinctly  defined  and  prescribed  by  law. 
It  was  accordingly  enacted  that  **  the  said  admeasurement  [of  the  New- 
castle keels]  shall  be  by  a  dead-weight  of  lead  or  iron,  or  otherwise,  as 
shall  seem  meet  to  the  said  commissioners,  allowing  three- and-fifty-hun- 
dred  weight  [68  cwt.]  to  every  chaldron  of  coals,"  etc.,  "  and  cause  the 
said  keels  and  boats  so  measured  to  be  marked  and  nailed  on  each  side  of 
the  stem  and  stern  and  midships  thereof,"  etc.,  **  provided  that  no  such 
keel  or  boat  shall  be  admeasured,  marked,  or  nailed  to  carry  more  than 
ten  (10)  such  chaldrons  at  any  one  time." 

The  marking  was  done  by  driving  nails  in  the  outside  of  the  vessel  at 
the  load-water  line ;  the  burden  was  registered  at  some  suitable  locality, 
perhaps  on  the  beam  at  the  main-hatch,  where  in  plain  figures  it  was 
visible  to  all.  The  practice  of  cutting  the  tonnage  of  a  vessel  in  figures 
upon  the  hatch  beam  is  even  now  pursued  by  nations  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  it  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  English  coal  keels. 

This  act  had  at  first  only  a  limited  jurisdiction,  but  in  1773  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  vessels  used  in  lading  coals  at  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
and  so  amended  as  to  require  them  to  be  "  admeasured  by  a  dead-weight 
of  lead  or  iron,  allowing  twenty-hundred-weight  avoirdupois  to  the  Urn, 
and  marked  and  nailed  as  aforesaid,  to  denote  what  quantity  of  coals  each 
will  carry  up  to  the  mark  so  set  thereon."  Instead  of  measuring  coals 
by  the  chaldron  they  were  thenceforth  to  be  estimated  by  the  "  ton ;" 
this  is  now  the  practice  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  method  of  making  this  admeasurement  consisted  in  simply  loading 
the  vessel  to  be  measured  with  lead  or  iron  weights,  to  the  extent  (in  case 
of  the  largest  vessels)  of  ten  chaldrons,  which  is  equal  to  twenty- six- and-a- 
half  tons ;  and  then  marking  by  the  nails  the  draught  of  water  when  so 
loaded.  After  such  measurement  it  is  plain  a  vessel  could  be  used,  as 
the  keels  were,  as  a  hydrostatic  balance,  by  which  to  weigh  every  cargo  of 
coals  it  should  subsequently  carry,  when  immersed  to  the  marked  line  of 
the  nails,  securing  the  lading  of  the  exact  weight  and  quantity  without 
the  possibility  of  fraud,  provided  that  the  hold  was  kept  free  from  water 
and  spurious  weights. 

Such  a  measure  was  one  of  pure  displacement ;  dimensions  and  model 
exercised  no  bias  whatever  on  the  results,  as  no  measures  were  taken  nor 
computations  made ;  but  the  buoyancy  between  the  light  and  loaded  lines 
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on  was  ascertained  by  standard  weights,  the  most  correct  possi- 
I  of  determining  it.  These  vessels  are  still  subject  to  this  peculiar 
admeasurement,  and  as  there  can  be  no  inducement  to  select  bad 
D8  or  defective  models,  in  view  of  their  uses,  the  result  is  that 
them  are  remarkable  for  the  judicious  union  of  sailing  and  carry- 
ties. 

lipping  in  the  coal  trade  having  been  partially  provided  with  an 
reuient  system,  the  vessels  employed  in  the  spirit  trade  next  ar- 
le  attention  of  Parliament  in  1720,  when  it  was  found  that  a 
uggling  business  was  carried  on  by  reason  of  the  diminutiveuess 
afts  permitted  to  be  engaged  in  it  It  was  therefore  enacted  that 
}  should  be  imported  in  vessels  of  **  thirty  tons  burthen  and 

and  to  prevent  disputes  concerning  tonnage,  it  was  further 
that  the  following  rule  should  be  observed  : — **  Take  the  length 
eel  within  board,  (so  much  as  she  treads  on  the  ground,)  and 
1th  within  board  by  the  midship  beam,  from  plank  to  plank,  and 
breadth  for  the  depth,  then  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth, 

product  by  the  half-breadth,  and  divide  the  result  by  04,  the 
will  give  the  true  tonnage." 

s  the  original  of  the  tonnage  rules  of  most  commercial  nations, 
vhom,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  have  visibly  improved 
luring  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years.    This  rule, 

was  of  very  limited  use  in  England,  as  it  extended  only  to  the 
ant  shipping  employed  in  the  spirit  trade.  The  measurements 
to  be  taken  internally,  notwithstanding  the  design  was  to  obtain 
ige  according  to  displacement ;  but  perhaps  the  most  singular 
f  the  rule  consisted  in  substituting  the  halj-breadth  for  the  depth, 
ce,  assuming  that  vessels  were,  and  always  would  be,  built  in- 
by  these  proportions.  That  the  depth  of  vessels — those  engaged 
irit  trade,  at  least — was  equal  ia  measurement  to  the  internal 
dth,  in  those  days,  there  is  ample  proof;  there  are  still  in  £ng- 
^ting  crafts  of  these  proportions,  scarcely  differing  from  the  like 
in  use  when  the  rule  in  question  was  framed. 
>8urdity  of  taking  a  half  of  one  dimension  for  another,  equally 
e  to  the  surveyor,  without  regard  to  the  fact  of  their  being  equal, 
em  to  be  too  great  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  subsequent 
*&,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  other  countries  where  this  rule 
tequently  substantially  copied — yet  such  is  the  case.  It  is  still 
gular,  however,  that  this  absurd  feature  should  have  been  thought 
rly  applicable  to  ships  of  more  decks  than  one,  and  entirely  un- 

those  of  but  one  deck,  by  nearly  all  the  nations  that  have  legis- 
the  subject,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  to  vessels  of  one 
Y  it  was  originally  applied. 

•nnage  sought  to  be  established  by  the  measurement  of  the  spirit 
as  a  dead-weight  tonnage,  and  the  intention  of  the  law  was  to 

the  weight  of  the  actual  cargoes  which  they  carried  ;  of  course 
)  method  prescribed  was  of  the  most  ineligible  character.  Still, 
3  said,  that  the  coal  tonnage  and  spirit  admeasurement,  extended 
oparatively  small  portion  of  the  British  shipping,  but  these  sys- 
iprised  the  entire  law  upon  the  subject  until  1773,  when  Parlia- 
nd  it  expedient,  in  order  to  prevent  the  *^  disputes"  that  were 
Uy  arising  on  various  occasions  regarding  the  actual  tonnage  of 
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vemels,  to  establish  **  one  certain  rule  for  this  pnrpoffe,''  which  should 
prevail  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  vessels  engaged  in  the  white- 
herring  fishery  and  in  carrying  coals,  were  alone  exempted  from  its  pro- 
visions. This  famous  act  enunciated  the  ^*  old  rule**  of  tonnage,  so  called, 
and  was  as  follows : — '^The  length  shall  be  taken  on  a  straight  line  along 
the  rabbet  of  the  keel  of  the  ship,  from  the  back  of  the  main  stern-post 
to  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  forepart  of  the  main  stem  under  the 
bowsprit,  from  which  subtracting  three-fifths  of  the  breadth,  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  esteemed  the  just  length  of  the  keel  to  find  the  tonnage; 
and  the  breadth  shall  be  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  outside  plank  in 
the  broadest  place  in  the  ship,  be  it  either  above  or  below  the  main 
wales,  exclusive  of  all  manner  of  doubling  planks  that  may  be  wrought 
upon  the  sides  of  the  ship,  then  multiplying  the  length  of  the  keel  by  the 
breadth  so  taken,  and  that  product  by  half  the  breadth,  and  dividing  the 
whole  by  ninety-four,  (04,)  the  quotient  shall  be  deemed  the  true  contents 
of  the  tonnaire.'^ 

If  a  ship  had  to  be  measured  afloat,  the  length  was  taken  at  the  lotd- 
line  from  the  back  of  the  post  to  the  front  of  the  stem,  **  subtractiDg 
therefrom  three  inches  for  every  foot  of  the  load  draught  of  water  for  the 
rake  abaft,  and  three-fifths  of  the  ship's  breadth  for  the  rake  forward,  the 
remainder  being  the  length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage." 

In  its  prominent  features  this  general  law  is  strikingly  similar  to  its 
immeiliate  predecessor,  the  main  difference  being  that  in  one  case  the 
measurements  are  internal,  but  in  the  other,  external.     The  rule  was 
framed  from  vessels  in  which  the  external  half-breadths  were  found  equal 
to  their  respective  depths,  and  whose  actual  dead-weight  cai^oes  corre- 
sponded with  the  tonnage  obtained  by  application  of  the  rule ;  the  divisor, 
04,  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and  is  taken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
the  product  of  the  three  dimensions  so  as  to  obtain  a  quotient  equal  to 
the  tonnage  found  to  be  carried  by  vessels  from  which  the  rule  was  de- 
duced.     It  does  not  mean  that  there  are  04  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  ship 
measurement,  as  may  appear,  for  the  olject  of  the  law  was  to  ascertain 
the  solidity  of  the  lading  displacement,  and  its  weight  in  avoirdupois  tons. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  object  in  framing  the  rule  was  to  p 
vent  ^*  disputes"  regarding  dead-weight  tonnage,  the  only  kind  of  tonsa^ 
hitherto  known  to  be  applied  to  shipping;  and  the  inconvenience  oi 
measuring  every  ship  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  foreign  shipping,  enteri 
British  ports,  by  dead-weights  of  iron  or  lead,  as  in  the  case  of  th 
colliers,  could  have  alone  induced  the  government  to  adopt  an  approx 
imate  rule.    This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  the  fiu:;t  that 
vessels  were  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  law,  no  doabt  for 
reason  that  exact  measurement  of  tonnage  was  adjudged  more  impoitan 
in  their  case. 

The  above  rule  for  tonnage  has  exercised  a  greater  and  more  detri 
mental  influence  on  the  proportions  and  models  of  shipping  than  any  othe 
known  cause  recorded  in  the  history  of  ship-building.     The  aoarcet  <^ 
this  extraordinary  bias  lay  in  excluding  from  the  formula  both  the 
and  absolute  depth  and  the  form  of  the  vessel,  neither  of  which  oonld  hav 
the  least  influence  whatever,  however  material  it  might  be,  on  the  ngu 
tonnage,  which  is  always  to  be  taken  for  the  true  burden,  whether  it 
tme  or  false. 

In  1810,  after  steam  vessels  had  been  introduced,  the  old  law  came  t,<^ 
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msidered  unsuitable  for  ascertaining  their  true  tonnage ;  a  special 
iooal  act  was  therefore  passed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  novel 
of  shipping.  It  was  established,  that  for  the  purpose  of  admeasuring 
uner,  ^*  the  length  of  the  engine-room  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
h  of  the  keel  for  tonnage ;"  the  remainder  beine  deemed  the  just 
li  of  the  keel  to  find  the  tonnage  under  this  modification,  it  is  plain 
the  engine-room  might  be  made  to  occupy  ttKhthirdi  of  the  length 
steamer,  or  indeed  almost  any  proportion,  thereby  effecting  an  im- 
16  saving  iu  all  the  expenses  of  voyages  which  should  be  incurred  per 
ige. 

1821  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  old  law  in  producing  shipping 
n  inferior  description,  and  virtually  prohibiting  the  construcUon  of 
finer-formed  models,  began  to  be  seriously  felt,  and  the  government 
induced  to  appoint  a  commission  of  inouiry  on  the  subject  A  report 
made,  but  no  legislative  action  taken  tnereon,  the  various  acts  of  the 
.  law''  being  meanwhile  consolidated  into  one.    At  length,  in  the 

1838,  a  second  commission  was  appointed,  '*to  consider  the  best 
e  of  measuring  the  tonnage  of  ships.''    In  their  report  the  commis- 
NTS  recommended  a  measurement  of  the  ^  internal  capacity,  including 
[lose  parts  of  a  vessel  which,  being  under  cover  of  permanent  deck^ 
ivailable  for  stowage."    The  following  rules,  constructed  on  this  prin- 
I,  were  established  in  1836,  and  denominated  *'new  measurement." 
Divide  the  length  of  the  upper  deck,  between  the  afterpart  of  the 
I  and  the  forepart  of  the  stem-post,  into  six  equal  parts. 
Depths, — At  the  foremost,  the  middle,  and  aftermost  of  these  points 
ivision,  measure  in  feet  and  decimals  the  depths  from  the  under  side 
16  upper  deck  to  the  ceiling  at  the  timber  strake. 
In  the  case  of  a  break  in  the  upper  deck,  the  depths  are  to  be 
sured  from  a  line  stretched  in  a  continuation  of  the  deck. 
Breadths. — Divide  each  of  these  three  depths  into  five  equal  parts,  and 
sure  the  inside  breadths  at  the  following  points,  viz. : — at  one-fifth 
at  four-fifths  from  the  upper  deck  of  the  foremost  and  aftermost 
lis,  and  at  two-fifths  and  four-fifths  of  the  midship  depth. 
Length. — At  half  the  midship  depth  measure  the  length  of  the  vessel 
1  the  afterpart  of  the  stem  to  the  forepart  of  the  stern-post 
Then  to  thrice  the  midship  depth  add  the  foremost  and  the  aftermost 
tha,  for  the  sum  of  the  depths. 

Add  together  the  upper  and  lower  breadths  at  the  foremost  division, 
6  times  the  upper  breadth  and  the  lower  breadth  at  the  after  division, 
the  upper  and  twice  the  lower  breadth  at  the  after  division,  for  the 
,  of  the  breadths, 

llien  multiply  the  sum  of  the  depths  by  the  sum  of  the  breadths,  and 
product  by  the  length,  and  divide  the  final  product  by  3.500,  which 

g've  the  number  of  tons  for  register. 
the  vessel  have  a  poop  or  half-deck,  or  a  brake  in  the  upper  deck, 
usore  the  inside  mean  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  such  part  thereof 
nay  be  included  within  the  bulk-head  ;  multiply  these  three  measure- 
ita  together,  and,  dividing  the  product  by  92.4,  the  quotient  will  be 
number  of  tons  to  be  added  to  the  result  as  above  found. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  tonnage  of  open  vessels,  the  depths  are  to 
measured  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  strake." 
!h6  above  rule  is  for  the  measurement  of  empty  vessels ;  a  second  rule 
I  made  for  the  tonning  of  loaded  vesaela,  which  it  is  not  necessaiy  to 
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repeat  here.  For  ascertainiDg  the  tonnage  of  steam -vessels,  the  cubical 
(tonnage)  contents  of  the  engine-room  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  total 
measurement  found  as  for  a  sailing  ship;  the  divisor  92.4  being  used  to 
convert  cubic  feet  into  tons.  The  above  rules  differed  essentially  from 
the  **  old,"  and  all  former  measurements,  in  principle,  being  a  tonnage  of 
interna]  cubical  space  instead  of  external  load  displacement  by  dead- 
weight ;  the  divisor  was  taken  such  as  would  not  materially  increase  nor 
diminish  the  number  of  tons  which  it  had  been  usual  to  assign  as  the 
burden  of  ships  if  measured  by  the  old  rule. 

After  some  experience  of  its  operations,  this  new  rule  was  found  to  be 
uncertain,  and  incorrect  in  its  general  results ;  being,  also,  greatJy  open 
to  evasion,  and  giving  a  tonnage  to  the  larger  class  of  vessels  considenhij 
beyond  their  relative  proportionate  capacity,  it  soon  became  nearly  as 
obnoxious  as  the  old  law,  which  it  was  designed,  but  scarcely  succeeded, 
to  supersede.  It  was,  however,  despite  its  imperfections,  superior  to  the 
old  rule,  and  encouraged  the  improvement  of  British  ship-building  in  an 
important  degree.  The  main  cause  of  its  failure  may  be  ascribed  to 
paucity  of  measurements,  there  being  only  ten  whereby  to  obtain  the  co^ 
rect  mensuration  of  so  large  and  irregular  a  space  as  the  interior  of  the 
hull  of  a  ship,  viz.,  the  length,  three  depths,  and  six  breadths.  That  the 
cubature  of  a  ship's  hold  could  by  possibility  be  accurately  obtained  bj 
means  of  so  few  measurements  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  preposterous; 
especially  since  it  was  well  known  where  those  measurements  would  be 
taken,  at  which  places  the  vessel  would  be  contracted,  while  she  would 
be  enlarged  between  them,  &c.  The  object  of  so  few  measurements  vas 
avowedly  stated  to  be  the  employment  of  **  the  smallest  number  necessary 
to  give  the  figure  of  the  hull,  while  affording  results  sufficiently  exact, 
by  an  easy  arithmetical  process,"  <kc. ;  thus,  merely  to  shorten  the  sur- 
vey of  tonnage,  and  lighten  the  labors  of  officials  having  few  other  dutie* 
to  perform,  the  law  was  framed  to  sacrifice  accuracy,  equity,  and  populsf 
satisfaction. 

In  1849,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  appointed  a  thir^ 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  defects  of  measuring  ships,  and  to  fram^ 
a  more  perfect  rule,  in  the  event  of  the  confirmation  of  the  faults  e]^' 
pressed  of  the  rule  then  in  force.  In  their  report,  the  Commissioner^ 
condemned  the  existing  law,  and  recommended  a  highly  scientific  aystenc^ 
of  external  mensuration.  Their  plan,  however,  did  not  meet  with  apppo*^ 
bation  by  the  great  body  of  the  shipping  community.  Its  basis — that  o"^ 
external  measurement — was  deemed  ineligible,  since  the  opinions  of  com^ 
mercial  men  preponderated  in  favor  of  founding  tonnage  upon  iDtenuu- 
space,  rather  than  displacement — upon  the  interior  capacity  for  stowage^ 
instead  of  dead-weight  burden,  having  changed  from  the  viewa  which  w^ 
have  shown  were  originally  entertained  on  this  subject,  as  perhaps  th^ 
features  of  cargoes  have  also  been  modified.  The  new  law  was  based  d^ 
this  principle,  and  shipowners  were  unwilling  to  yield  it  up;  accordingly 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  commission  was  rejected  by  the  government. 

The  reform  of  tonnage  in  England  being  thus  brought  into  abeyaoce^* 
a  member  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  commission,  G.  Moorsom,  Fsq-^ 
was  induced  to  engage  in  a  further  disquisition  of  the  subject,  with  a  viei^ 
to  enunciating  a  rule  that  would  be  scientific,  and  free  from  objections  o^ 
the  score  of  eligibility.  In  accordance  with  the  asseverations  of  inflaen' 
tial  British  shipowners,  that  the  profits  of  a  vessel  are,  for  the  most  part, 
^directly  de[»endeDt  on  the  quantity  of  space  for  the  stowage  of  cargv 
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ind  accomraodatioD  of  passengers,^  Mr.  Moorsom  proceeded  to  inyestigate 
ipd  determine  the  most  feasible  mode  of  correctly  obtaining  the  internal 
mbature  of  shipping,  and  so  signally  succeeded  with  his  task  as  to  con- 
itruct  a  system  of  admeasurement  quite  perfect  in  design,  and  entirely 
lalkfactory  to  the  shipping  interests  and  government  of  Great  Britain. 
Eis  plan  was  submitted  to  Parliament,  with  the  approval  of  influential 
iuthorities  among  merchants,  ship-builders,  and  scientific  men,  and  after 
due  deliberation  adopted.  It  went  into  operation  on  May  1st,  1855.  As 
%  just  reward  for  Mr.  Moorsom *s  industry,  intelligence,  and  tact,  he  was 
placed  in  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  London,  to  supervise  and  direct  the  in- 
troduction and  operation  of  the  new  system.  This  third  general  law  of 
tonnage  enacted  in  Great  Britain  will  now  be  considered  at  length. 

The  object  in  framing  it  was  to  establish  an  easy  practical  mode  of  ad- 
measurement, that  would  give  a  fair  and  just  proportionate  amount  of 
tonnage  to  vessels  of  all  descriptions ;  that  should  not  encourage  the 
building  of  objectionable  models ;  and  that  would  produce,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  same  results,  in  terms  of  tonnage,  as  was  obtained  by  the  **  old 
role,*^  commonly  denominated  **  builders'  measurement,"  and  would  also 
equalize,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  tonnage  changeable  on  British  and  for- 
eign ships.  The  rule  is  the  simplest  that  is  compatible  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  accuracy ;  the  variety  of  measurements  are  the  fewest  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  insure  correctness,  and  thus  prevent  evasions  and 
the  construction  of  badly-formed  vessels ;  whilst  the  uniformity  of  the 
syitem  renders  it  as  intelligible  to  the  common  understanding  as  any  of 
the  imperfect  rules  that  it  has  superseded. 

The  plan  is  based  on  the  internal  capacity  of  vessels,  because  the  gen- 
eral body  of  shipowners  in  England  consider  this  the  more  eligible  foun- 
dation whereon  to  raise  an  estimate  of  a  ship's  earnings,  and  hence  the 
tnoBt  proper  basis  for  levying  dues  and  charges  by  the  government  The 
Srst  object,  therefore,  was  to  attain  a  practically  correct  mensuration  of 
hiB  space,  in  cubic  feet;  the  number  thus  arrived  at,  by  geometrical 
neans,  is  divided  by  one  hundred,  (100,)  to  obtain  an  expression  for  ton- 
lage.  The  admeasurement  so  ascertained  is  simply  a  cubical  tonnage,  or 
rae  expression  of  the  internal  space  covered  by  substantial  decks,  in  which 
rery  ton  of  tonnage  represents  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space ;  so  that, 
'  by  this  process  one  vessel  measures  500  tons,  and  another  measures 
,000  tons,  we  know  to  a  certainty  that  the  latter  vessel  has  double  the 
abical  capacity  of  the  former,  and  we  have  thereby,  not  only  a  dear 
nowledge  of  the  comparative  magnitudes  of  the  two  vessels,  but  of  the 
uti  cubical  capacity  of  each. 

The  divisor,  100,  was  adopted  mainly  to  cause  the  rule  to  give  the  same 
>nnage,  on  the  whole,  to  the  shipping  of  England,  as  if  the  vessels  were 
leasured  under  the  *'*'  old  law ;"  but  besides  the  advantage  of  leaving  un- 
isturbed  all  existing  contracts,  and  preserving  in  unbroken  continuity 
lie  official  index  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  British  shipping,  the 
irisor  '*  100  "  is  in  other  respects,  also,  a  very  eligible  factor  for  com- 
nercial  conveniences. 

RULE   NO.   I. 

For  Admeasurement  when  the  Hold  is  Clear, 

The  length  of  the  vessel  is  to  be  taken  by  a  straight  line  on  the  upper 
ade  of  the  tonnage  deck,  (in  vessels  having  three  decks,  the  middle  deck 
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is  to  be  the  tonnage  deck ;  in  all  other  cases  the  upper  deck  is  to  be  the 
tonnage  deck,)  from  the  inside  of  the  inner  plank  (average  thickness)  it 
the  side  of  the  stem,  to  the  inside  of  the  mid-ship  stem-timber  or  plank 
there,  (average  thickness,)  as  the  case  may  be,  deducting  from  this  length 
what  is  due  to  the  rake  of  the  bow  in  the  thickness  of  the  deck,  and 
what  is  due  to  the  rake  of  the  stern-timber  in  the  thickness  of  the  deck 
and  one- third  of  the  round  of  the  beam,  (this  is  to  get  the  length  at  the 
medium  height  of  deck ;)  the  length  so  taken  is  to  be  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  equal  parts  in  the  different  classes  of  vessels  as  follows;  that  is  to 
say: — 

Ist  In  vessels  under  60  feet  lone,  into 4  equal  ptrtt. 

2d.  **  of  60  aod  UDder  1 20  feet  long,  into. 6  ** 

ad.  •*  120        "  180       "        "       8 

4th.  "  180         "  225        "         «       10  « 

SUl  "  226  and  upwards,  into 12  * 

and  in  each  case  the  transverse  area  of  the  vessel  at  each  point  of  division 
is  to  be  found  in  the  following  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  set  down  from  the 
under  side  of  the  deck  one-third  of  the  round  of  the  beam,  (in  the  case 
of  a  break  in  the  deck,  this* distance  is  to  be  set  down  from  a  line  stretched 
in  continuation  of  the  deck,)  and  divide  the  depth  between  this  point  and 
the  flat  of  the  floor  (deducting  the  average  thickness  of  the  ceiling)  a 
the  inside  of  the  timber-strako,  into  four  equal  parts,  provided  the  depth 
at  the  middle  division  of  the  length  should  not  exceed  sixteen  feet ;  th 
measure,  in  feet  and  decimals,  the  inside  breadths  (to  the  average  thick 
ness  of  the  ceiling  between  the  respective  points  of  measurement)  at 
three  points  of  division,  and  also  at  the  upper  and  lower  points  of  th 
depth,  and  (numbering  them  from  above)  multiply  the  second  and  fou 
by  4,  and  the  third  by  2,  and  to  the  sum  of  these  products  add  the  firsi 
and  iifth  breadths.    This  quantity,  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  com 
men  interval  between  the  breadths,  is  the  transverse  area  at  the  respectiv 
point  of  longitudinal  division ;  but  if  the  middle  depth,  as  aforesaid.^ 
should  exceed  sixteen  feet,  the  transverse  areas,  in  that  case,  are  to ' 
found  as  follows ;  that  is  to  say,  divide  the  depth  as  aforesaid  into 
equal  parts  instead  of  four,  as  aforesaid,  and  measure  the  breadths 
aroresaid  at  the  five  points  of  division,  and  also  at  the  upper  and  lowe 
points  of  the  depth,  and  (numbering  them  from  above)  multiply  the 
ond,  fourth,  and  sixth  bv  4,  and  the  third  and  fifth  by  2,  and  to  the  su 
of  these  products  add  the  first  and  seventh  breadths.    This  quantity,  mul 
tiplied  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between  the  breadths,  is  th 
area,  as  before,  at  the  respective  point  of  division.    The  transverse 
at  each  of  the  points  of  division  of  the  length  being  thus  ascertained,  th 
cubical  contents,  or  true  internal  capacity  under  the  deck,  and  thence  th 
register  tonnage,  are  to  be  found  from  them  in  the  several  classes  as  fol 
lows ;  that  is  to  say : — 

1st.  In  the  case  of  the  length  being  divided  into /our  equal  parts 
aforesaid,  the  transverse  areas  at  the  extreme  ends  (which,  except  in  th 
cases  hereinafter  described,  are  equal  to  0 — zero)  being  numbered  1  an 
5,  and  the  intermediate  areas  at  the  three  points  of  division  being  num  ^ 
bered  successively  2,  3,  4,  multiply  the  second  and  fourth  by  4,  and  th^i 
^hird  by  2,  and  to  the  sum  of  these  products  add  the  first  and  fifth  area»' 
This  quantity,  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between 
^be  areas,  is  the  cubical  content,  or  true  internal  capacity ;  which,  Imng 
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mded  by  100,  gives  the  register  tonnage  of  the  vessel  under  the  ton- 
age  deck. 

2d.  In  the  case  of  the  length  being  divided  into  six  equal  parts  as  afore- 
lid,  the  areas  at  the  extreme  ends  (which,  except  in  cases  hereinafter  de- 
oribed,  are  equal  to  0)  being  numbered  1  and  7,  and  the  intermediate 
reas  at  the  five  points  of  division  being  numbered  successively  2, 3,  4,  5, 
,  multiply  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  by  4,  and  the  third  and  fifth  by 
,  and  to  the  sum  of  these  products  add  the  first  and  seventh  areas.  This 
[uantity,  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between  the 
.reas,  is  the  cubical  content;  which,  divided  by  100,  gives  the  register 
onnage  of  the  vessel  under  the  tonnage  deck. 

3d.  In  the  case  of  the  length  being  divided  into  eight  equal  parts  as 
foresaid,  the  areas  of  the  extreme  ends  (which,  except  in  the  cases  here- 
nafter  described,  are  equal  to  0)  being  numbered  1  and  9,  and  the  inter- 
oediate  areas  at  the  seven  points  of  division  being  numbered  successively 

1,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  multiply  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  by  4,  and 
he  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  by  2,  and  to  the  sum  of  these  products  add 
he  first  and  ninth  areas.  This  quantity,  multiplied  by  one-third  bf  the 
ommon  interval  between  the  areas,  is  the  cubical  content ;  which,  divided 
y  100,  gives  the  register  tonnage  of  the  vessel  under  the  tonnage  deck. 

4th.  In  the  case  of  the  length  being  divided  into  ten  equal  parts  as 
foresaid,  the  areas  at  the  extreme  ends  (which,  except  in  the  cases  here- 
nafter  described,  are  equal  to  0)  being  numbered  1  and  1 1,  and  the  inter- 
nediate  areas  at  the  nine  points  of  division  being  numbered  successively 
t,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  0,  10,  multiply  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  and 
enth  by  4,  and  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth  by  2,  and  to  the  sum 
if  these  products  add  the  first  and  eleventh  areas.  This  quantity,  multi- 
>lied  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between  the  areas,  is  the  cubical 
intent;  which,  divided  by  100,  gives  the  register  tonnage  under  the  ton- 
lage  deck. 

5th.  In  the  case  of  the  length  being  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  as 
iforesaid,  the  areas  at  the  extreme  ends  (which,  except  as  hereinafter 
described,  are  equal  to  0)  being  numbered  I  and  13,  and  the  interme- 
liate  areas  at  the  eleven  points  of  division  being  numbered  successively 

2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  multiply  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth, 
tenth,  and  twelfth  by  4,  and  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh 
by  2,  and  to  the  suth  of  these  products  add  the  first  and  thirteenth  areas. 
This  quantity,  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between 
the  areas,  is  the  cubical  content;  which,  divided  by  100,  gives  the  regis- 
ter tonnage  of  the  vessel  under  the  tonnage  deck. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  tonnage  of  open  vessels,  the  upper  edge  of  the 
upper  strake  is  to  form  the  boundary  line  of  measurement,  the  depths 
being  taken  from-an  athwartship-line  extended  from  upper  edge  to  upper 
edge  of  said  strake  at  each  division  of  the  length. 

Provided,  always,  in  the  several  areas  hereinbefore  described^  that  in 
those  vessels  in  which  the  areas  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  deck  are  not 
equal  to  0— zero,  (as  may  be  the  case  in  some  barges  and  other  craft 
terminated  at  their  ends  by  transverse  areas,)  such  areas  be  calculated  ia 
the  manner  above  described  for  the  intermediate  areas,  and  added  in  the 
process  (being  the  first  and  last  areas)  as  above  described  in  each  case. 

If  the  vessel  has  a  break  in  the  deck,  or  a  poop  or  round-house,  or 
a  closed-in  fore-castle,  or  any  other  closed-in  space,  measure  its  internal 
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mean  length  at  the  middle  of  its  height,  and  divide  it  into  two  equal 
parts;  measure,  likewise,  three  inside  breadths,  (also  at  the  middle  of  its 
height,)  namely,  one  at  each  end  and  one  at  the  middle  of  the  length  (the 
foremost  breadth,  in  the  case  of  the  fore-castle,  being  the  breadth  of  th« 
stem ;)  then,  to  the  sum  of  the  end  breadths,  add  four  times  the  middle 
breadth,  and  multiply  the  whole  sum  by  one-third  of  the  common  intenral 
between  them,  which  gives  a  mean  horizontal  area  of  the  space ;  this 
multiplied  by  its  height,  is  the  cubical  content,  which,  divided  by  100, 
gives  the  tonnage  due  to  the  said  space,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  for- 
mer result  (except  in  the  case  of  the  fore-castle  hereinafter  described)  for 
the  register  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

Provided,  always,  that,  if  the  tonnage  due  to  the  fore-castle,  as  above 
ascertained,  shall  not  amount  to  the  one- twentieth  part  of  the  tonnage 
under  the  tonnage  deck,  such  tonnage  shall  not  be  added  to  the  original 
result,  nor  be  deemed  as  forming  any  part  of  the  register  tonnage  of  the 
vessel ;  but  if  the  tonnage  due  to  the  fore-castle,  as  aforesaid,  shall  exceed 
in  amount  the  one-twentieth  part  of  the  tonnage  under  the  tonnage  deck, 
such  excess  shall  be  added  to  the  original  result  for  the  register  tonnage 
of  the  vessel. 

And  if  the  vessel  has  a  third  deck,  (or  what  is  commonly  called  a  spa^ 
deck,)  measure  the  inside  length,  from  plank,  at  the  middle  of  the  height 
between  it  and  the  tonnage-deck,  and  divide  the  length  so  taken  into  the 
same  number  of  equal  parts  as  there  are  divisions  in  the  length  of  the 
tonnage  deck,  measure  also  the  inside  breadths  (at  the  middle  of  the 
height,  as  aforesaid,)  at  each  of  the  points  of  division,  also  the  breadth  at 
the  stern  and  the  breadth  of  the  stem ;  and  numbering  them  successively 
ly  2,  8,  <&c.,  (No.  1  being  that  of  the  stem,)  multiply  Uie  2d,  4th,  6th,  d^c, 
including  all  the  even-numbered  breadths  by  4,  and  the  Sd,  5th,  7th,  dro., 
including  all  the  odd-numbered  breadths  (except  the  first  and  last)  by  2; 
to  the  sum  of  these  products  add  the  first  and  last  breadths ;  this  quantitv, 
multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between  the  breadths,  is 
the  mean  horizontal  area  of  the  space  between  decks,  which,  multiplied  by 
the  height  between  the  two  decks,  gives  the  cubical  content ;  and  thi 
divided  by  100,  is  the  tonnage  due  to  the  space  between  decks,  which  i 
to  be  added  to  the  above  f esult  for  the  register  tonnage  of  the  vesseL 

Admeasurement  of  Steam   Vessel^, 

In  the  admeasurement  for  tonnage  of  any  ship  or  vessel  propelled  h 
steam,  by  each  of  the  several  rules  hereinbefore  described,  the  total  ton 
nage  is  to  be  ascertained  as  for  sailing  vessels,  and  the  tonnage  due 
the  cubical  contents  of  the  engine-room  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  to 
tonnage  of  the  vessel  as  aforesaid,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  deemed  th 
true  register  tonnage  of  the  ship  or  vessel ;  the  tonnage  due  to  the  cubi 
<K>ntents  of  the  engine-room  is  to  be  determined  in  the  following  mannei 
thmt  is  to  say,  measure  the  inside  length  of  the  engine-room  between  th 
foremost  and  aftermost  bulkheads,  or  limits  of  its  length,  and  having  foan 
the  transverse  areas  at  these  limits  to  the  height  of  upper  deck,  and 
the  area  at  the  middle  point  between  them,  in  the  same  manner 
hereinbefore  described  for  ascertaining  the  other  area,  then  to  the  sum  o1 
the  two  end  areas  add  four  times  the  middle  one,  and  multiplv  the  whol 
sum  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval  between  them,  which  is  thi 
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imbical  content ;  and  which,  divided  by  100,  gives  the  tonnage  due  to  the 
BDgine-room. 

APPROXIMATB   RULE,    NUMBER   II. 

To  determine  a  Ship's  Tonnage  with  Cargo  on  Board, 

Rule. — The  length  is  to  be  measured  on  the  upper  deck,  from  the  out- 
lide  of  the  outer  plank  at  the  stem  to  the  aft  side  of  the  stem-post, 
deducting  therefrom  the  distance  of  the  aft  side  of  the  post  from  the 
rabbet,  where  the  counter  plank  crosses  the  rabbet ;  measure  also  the 

EBatest  breadth  to  the  outside  of  the  outer  planking  or  wales ;  and  then, 
ving  first  marked  on  the  outside  6f  the  ship  the  height  of  the  upper 
deck  at  the  ship's  side,  girt  the  vessel  at  the  greatest  breadth  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  keel,  from  the  height  marked  on  the  outside  of 
the  ship,  as  aforesaid,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  same  height  marked  on  the 
other  side  by  passing  a  chain  under  the  keel ;  to  half  the  girt  thus  taken 
ind  half  the  main  breadth,  square  the  sum  and  multiply  the  result  by  the 
length  of  the  vessel  taken  as  aforesaid,  and  the  product  by  the  factor 
0018  (eighteen  ten-thousandths)  in  the  case  of  vessels  built  of  wood,  and 
)y  .0021  (twenty-one  ten -thousandths)  in  the  case  of  vessels  built  of  iron, 
or  the  register  tonnage  respectively  under  the  upper  deck. 

If  the  vessel  has  a  break  in  the  deck,  or  a  poop,  or  a  round-house,  or 
dosed-in  fore-castle,  or  any  other  covered-in  space,  they  are  to  be  mea- 
lured  as  severally  described  for  such  spaces  in  Rule  No.  J,  and  be  subject 
bo  the  same  provisions  and  limitations  (if  any)  as  therein  prescribed  for 
those  spaces,  the  tonnage  due  to  the  same  is  to  be  added  to  the  above 
result  for  the  whole  register  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

This  approximate  rule  is  purposely  framed  to  increase  the  tonnage  of 
Teasels  measured  by  it  above  the  results  of  Rule  No.  1,  in  order  to  induce 
shipowners  to  have  their  vessels  measured  by  the  correct  rule,  and  when 
the  hold  is  clear ;  the  increase  described  is  about  3  or  4  per  cent. 

In  remarking  upon  the  utility  of  the  above  system  of  admeasurement, 
for  offering  a  criterion  of  the  magnitude  and  comparative  capacities  of 
vessels,  our  language  must  be  qualified  to  refer  only  to  sailing  vessels,  for 
it  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  case  of  a  steam  contrasted  with  a  sailing 
vessel,  the  relation  of  magnitude  will  not  hold,  for  the  reason  that  the 
steamer  has  suffered  a  reduction  of  the  space  of  the  engine-room  from  the 
total  tonnage  as  found  for  a  sailing  ship. 

A  steam  vessel  may,  therefore,  have  the  same  register  tonnage  as  a  sail 
vessel,  but  actually  exceed  her  in  dimensions  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of 
the  latter's  tonnage !  Nor  will  the  equable  relation  of  tonnage  to  magni- 
tude hold  as  between  steam  vessels  themselves,  for  the  proportion  of 
engine-room  to  the  entire  internal  capacity,  in  the  many  descriptions  of 
steam  vessels,  is  very  capricious,  and  may  vary  50  per  cent. 

Applied  to  steam  vessels,  then,  the  new  law  secures  no  certain  knowl- 
edge whatever  regarding  relative  magnitudes,  but  only  the  space  tonnage 
exclusive  of  engine-room  ;  we  think  this  a  prominent  defect  in  the  system, 
even  allowing  the  propriety,  which  we  do  not,  of  thus  excluding  the  en- 
gine-room from  customs ;  the  fault  could  be  corrected  by  registering  the 
entire  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  in  the  same  manner  as  for  sail  vessels,  and 
in  addition,  noting  the  deduction  to  be  made  for  engine-room.  Our  next 
article  will  exhibit  the  tonnage  systems  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations,  and  their  influence  on  the  qualities  of  shipping. 

W»  W.  Bb 
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Art.  m.— COMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


iroMBK^  n. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
as  YJewed  through  the  instructive  statistics  of  the  official  reports,  presents 
a  favorable  aspect  as  compared  ^ith  several  previous  years.     We  here- 
with continue  from  our  March  number  (pages  310-319)  of  this  volume, 
the  detailed  accounts  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1857,  and  our  compilations  of  summary 
statements  of  the  same  for  a  series  of  years.     We  now  present — 1.  The 
indirect  import  trade ;  2.  Exports  of  domestic  produce,  in  American  and 
foreign  vessels,  to  each  country,  and  the  dominions  of  each  power ;  3.  A 
summary  view  of  the  several  classes  of  domestic  produce,  etc.,  exported 
during  eleven  years ;  4.  Exports  of  foreign  merchandise  to  each  country, 
classihed  as  to  duties  and  the  vessels  conveying  them ;  5.  A  similar  state- 
ment of  the  imports  of  foreign  merchandise ;  6.  Clearances  of  vessels  in 
foreign  commerce,  their  number,  tonnage,  and  crews;  7.  Navigation  to 
and  from  principal  countries ;  8.  Nationality  of  foreign  vessels  trading 
with  the  United  States ;  9.  Entrances  of  vessels  in  foreign  commerce. 

INDIRECT   TRADE. 

From  the  **  summary  statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  the  '  indirect 
(import)  trade '  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30thf 
1857,"  we  compile  the  following: — 


Imports  firom  Yalne. 

Prussia 17,682,7  86 

SazoDy 4,488,915 

Bavaria 1,076,997 

Hesse. 621,869 

Sazrt  Coburg  Gotha 8,787 

Saxe  MeinitigeD 88,978 

Saxe  Weimar  Eisenach.. . .  620 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine.. . .  868,21 8 

Wurtemburg. 211,679 

Baden 818.967 

Hanover 26,968 

Brunswick 4.848 

Oldenburg 1,709 

Nassau. 2,880 

States  not  specified 168,61 6 

ZollVerein 16,866.986 

Switzerland 6,822.684 

Austria. 884,999 


Imports  from 

Belgium 

France 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Holland 

Dutch  East  Indies  . . 
British  East  Indies. . 

Russia. 

Denmark 

Spain 

Sardinia 

Two  Sicilies 

Turkey 

Countries  not  named. 


Yahuu 

t874,U0 

7,228,260 

418,098 

82,601 

89,460 

62J(ll 

6.846 

80,894 

88,9M 

104,486 

109.981 

8.610 

66,160 

9,679 

74,614— 

97,719 

461,761^ 


Total  indirect  import  trade  in  year  ending  June  80tb,  1867 $32,291,667 

This  trade  was  conducted  via  the  ports  of  countries,  etc.,  as  follows  :- 


England...       $12,680,726 
France.  ...  7,668.864 

Bremen...  7,188,488 


Hamburg.  • .  $2,416,387 
Belgium....  1,722,479 
N.Granada..  414,217 


Holland $270,ft60r 

Austria. 21  .SSIkr 

Prs  unknown.  76,S8T' 


DOMESTIC    EXPORTS — ARTICLES    PRODUCED    IN    TDE    UNITED    STATES. 

It  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the  subsequent  statement  of  the  severaJ 
classes  of  domestic  exports  that,  notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in  the 
known  export  of  grain,  etc.,  during  the  fiscal  year  1857,  the  value  of  the 
total  products  of  agriculture  sold  abroad  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
great  exports  of  this  class  in  1 856,  and  that  the  sums  from  cotton  and 
tobacco  were  larger  than  ever  before. 


Oommeret  aiid  Ifaviffation  of  tht  Uniifd  Statei, 


Wbar  aipoitod.  In  Amartewi 

tumU. 

M  the  Btltic  and  K. 8au  tS,97U.ues 

on  the  Black  Sea 69,11* 

BomU 

ipcanniocw  in  N.Am..  1,9G4 

18.B3G 

1  ud  Iforwaj 198.081 

b  W«it  IiuUm IS.IOS 

rk. 1«,SO0 

Wertlodiea. 1,S!S,S3S 

>rg. 606,9SS 

1 !,316.101 

i S,4S9,SD« 

Watt  IndlM 948,170 

Qwtiw. Slf,I8g 

SutlmUw 118^63 

n. S,IS1,483 

d. 1U,S70.U9 

id !,1U3,9BT 

I ?,8!B,S87 

W. 484.2  JB 

!!8.7S9 

t 4,sse,oe6 

-itbh  If.  Am.  pouessioDi.  1,146,711 

Weit  IndlM. 4,088,0120 

HandoTM 341,931 

Quiuu 740,048 

JMrneHioDB  In  Africa. . .  601,088 

AoalralU S,9fil,97t 

BmI  Indie* 864,898 

OD  tfae  AUantic S3.4B9,4a4 

ID  the  Mediterr&DMn  ..  1,688,911 

N.  AmeriMo  poe»esaiaaa  48.881 

WiRtliidiee 649.834 

.  OuuDA 84.447 

n  the  Atlantic 1,906,663 

30  (be  Uediterranean  ...  1 0bfiH 

■  Idaodt. 80,0SS 

doeliland* 66,188 

9,167,11  S 

SieoL 1.686.110 

jU. 1,091,616 

*. S1.818 

1*  Verd  bland* 46,608 

V 36,819 

ia 1469,968 

IT 381,400 

Kille 890,876 

a |,1!1,0S8 

an  ponewioos  ia  Italy  . .  1,D37,S)1 

rb  Europe 187,916 

r  in  Amb. 839J)0S 

18,133 

pott*  in  Aftica. 2.(60,880 

!,027,938 

Nningo !4,940 

fc Ma».8ai! 

J  Bepublie I  ie,S99 

Irauada. 1,741,6!8 

nela. 1,308,610 

6,161,480 


iDfbntgB 

toucli 

30,061 

80,174 
20,067 

14,474.841 

8B,4S1 

28.716 

11,963 

80.188 

30,1i8 

7B.40S 

1,449,111 

160,S« 
90,786 

234.689 

1,419,018 

1,M8^» 

a.S9i,808 

8,109,798 

8.199.198 

8,786,706 

11.082,107 

11,082.101 

1,491,411 

3,980.888 

81.841 
81,848 

869.611 
848,1  !8 

4,819,184 

126.366 

t08.I9e 

8,693,688 

.0,667,878 

14,Gf8,0ir 

l,878,BBa 

4.871,987 

631!,!S7 

8,400,814 

80,088 

664,814 

69.688 

888,486 

B.486,e!i 

13,034,708 

6,186,688 

6.9I1.4r6 

214,742,868 

964,028 

6,03i.n65 

1B3.446 

426.K79 

864.028 

1,008,916 

72.141 

610.886 

846,166 

8,291,181 
864398  1 

86,880,488 

169.101 

91,880 

181,681 

88,110,821 

80.446 

129,179 

84,447 

1,0B6,43i 

2,982,091 

1,010,883 

7.116,901 

21,906,111 

812,467 

0,S19J(82 

101.819 

1.783,480 

691,642 

1,619.067 

84,881 
16.800 

62,204 

1,197,841 

86,668 

63,078 

698.338 

8,061,901 

3,037,90! 

337,41.0 

387,400 

203,016 

1,003.961 

1,008,061 

9,199 
6,617 

1,180,817 
1.042,848 

8,178,086 

187,976 
330,606 

631,401 

28.188 

88,188 

67.306 

5,808.166 

2,308.166 

188,214 

2,216,147 

2,818,141 

17,343 

4?,iaa 

48.2B8 

181.818 

3,017,640 

3,011.840 

116,809 

116,29» 

38,681 

1.110,209 

61,8S8 

1,880.148 

1,360, 148 

116,7 14 

6,268,168 

6,je8,m 

568 
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Whither  exported. 

Urogaaj,  or  Cisplatioe  Republic 
B.  Ayres,  or  Aigentioe  Republic 

OhUL 

Peru. 

Eqaador 

Sandwich  Islaods. 

Other  islands  in  the  Pacific.  •  •  • 

China. 

Whale  fisheries 

Uncertain  places 


In  American 
vessels. 

1921,140 

1,189,491 

2,868.729 

420,610 

84,546 

785,612 

81,160 

1,941,107 

496,258 

29.509 


In  foreign 
yessels. 

155,280 
62,886 

104.499 
29,228 

'  '17,672 
41.827 
78,798 


M 


Total,  year  eod'g  June  80, 1867  282,816.826 

-       «       1866  220.291,148 

**                 "       1865  182,886.249 

«       «     a  1854  176,109.278 

**        **       1868  142,810,026 

**       **       1862  127,840,547 

1861  187,934,689 

1860  89,616.742 

1849  91,863,808 

1848  96,544,217 

1847  97.841,272 

1846  78,684,410 

1846  75,483,128 

1844  69,706,376 


u 


<« 

M 


l« 


106,169,289 
90,295,187 
63,828,804 
76,947,688 
70,607,671 
66,028,487 
68,766.179 
47,830,170 
41,803,647 
87,859,904 
52.796,192 
28.507.483 
23.816.663 
80,008,804 


Total 
to  each 
oonntry. 
1976,870 
1,202.876 
2,478.228 
449,788 
84,646 
808.084 
72,987 
2.019,900 
496,268 
29,609 

888.985,066 
310.686.330 
246.708.658 
258,890.870 
218,417.697 
192,368.984 
196,689.718 
136.946.912 
182,666,955 
182,904.121 
150,687.464 
102.141,893 
99.299,776 
99,715,179 


Total  to 

dominions  of 

each  power. 

$976,810 

1,202,374 

2,478,228 

449,788 

84M6 

808.084 

72,987 

2,019.900 

498,268 

838.986.066 
810.686,880 
246.708,658 
263,890,870 
213,417,697 
192,868.984 
1 96,689,718 
186,946,912 
132,666,961 
182,904,121 
160,687,464 
102,141,898 
99,299,776 
99,715,179 


a  The  total  of  the  year  1863-4  includes  11,843.064.  being  the  value  of  the  domes- 
tic exports  from  San  Francisco  during  the  year,  which  was  not  received  in  time  to  al" 
low  of  the  separation  of  its  items. 

YALUC  or  KACH  CLASS  OF  DOMCSTIO  EXPORTS  FOE  KLKVKIT  TSAK8. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  a  sumniary  view  of  the  several  classei^ 
of  domestic  produce,  d^c,  of  the  United  States,  exported  during  ele?ea»- 
jears,  each  ending  on  the  30th  June : — 


Years. 

1847  . 

1848  < 
1849. 
1850. 

1861  . 

1862  . 
1868  . 
1854  . 
1865  . 
1856  . 
1867  . 


Thesoa. 
$8,468,038 
1.980.963 
2.547,654 
2,824,818 
8,294.691 
2,282,842 
8,279,418 
8,064,069 
8,616,894 
8,866.797 
8,739,644 


The  forest 

15,996,073 

7,069,084 

5.917.994 

7,442,608 

7,847,022 

7,864,220 

7,916.259 

11,761,186 

12.603,887 

10,694,184 

14,699,711 


•Prodnct  of- 


•Product  of- 


Gotton. 

1847 $53,415,848 

1848 61,998,294 

1849 66,896,967 

1850 71,984,61 6 

1851 112.815,817 

1862 87,966,782 

1868 109,466,404 

1864 98,596,220 

1856 88,148,844 

1866 128,882,861 

1867 181,676,869 


Manolkctnres. 

$10,861,864 
12,774,480 
11,249,877 
16,196,461- 
20,136,967 
18,862,981 
22,599,980 
26,849,411 
28,888,299 
80,970,992 
80,806,126 


Agricnltare. 
$68,460,888 
87,781.446 
38,868,204 
26.647,168 
24.369.210 
26.378.872 
83,463,578 
67,104,692 
42.667,476 
77,686,466 
75,722,096 

Raw 

produce. 

$2,102,838 

1,068.820 

986.178 

968.664 

1,437.898 

1,646,767 

1,835.264 

2,764,781 

2,878.817 

8,126.429 

2,108,106 


TobaeeoL 

$7,242,084 

7,651,1! 

5,804,2010^ 

9,951,020 

9.21 9.26  K 

10,081,28flV 

11.819.81^ 

10,016.040 

14,71: 

12,22l.( 

20,280,77^ 

Sped* 
andhollloM. 
$2,62^ 
2,700,418 
966,874 
2,046,679 
18.069,680 
87,487,887 
28.648,581 
88,234.588 
68,967,418 
44,148,279 
60,078^8 
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OMMIBV  KXF0RT8 — ARTICLES  F&ODUCBD    IS 


Ftw  Plrlng 

dUsr  eipanc<l.  ot  iatr-  'nU™- 

.00  Bittic  AN.  Seas      tl71.4S6 

;Kii»ia t4lK>  16,81! 

M  H,  Am.  pMMM'D        51,362 

■ H,8ll 

M  ud  Korwftj. tl.UO 

AWutlndiM...  S,481  91 

iWwtlodiM.   ...  B8,SS1  S4,8G3 

■I e7,S!a  S8S.891 

■ ■...  99,111  tti,161 

OtfouD  porti . . . .  ST  IBS 

<i 121,S4i 

WMtlndiM TIT  ltfi62 

OtiiHW. 105  e,S99 

EwtlitdlM 79,159  t9,0oo 

n I.ail.8tS  889,350 

id 1,189,918  1,g7!,il8 

id 82,181 

i 1,000 

ft. S6,S01  iS,BSl 

1!,S2I  18,111 

1 1,081,!44  3J!18,91S 

ritN.A[n.poMeM  994,573  481,509 

Wcat  lodiei.. , . .  £5,145  ST,T  IT 

Hooduru. T,OfiS  27,920 

OdUdk 1,1S9  4.489 

poMea'iwinAfliu  T9  T,S3I 

Amtrdia 2,500  141,053 

BMt  lodiei 54,012  59,021 

00  AtUoUe 810,191  561,181 

on  Uedilsrnuieta  65,932  81,092 

.IT.  Am.poai«u..  12,081  !1,181 

i  Weitladiu.....  490  814 

,  QDiaoa 1,000 

M  AlUnlic 1 8,881 

aa  UeditcrruMBn .  S,41S  4,135 

'blftodL 608  SOT 

ilMUUodB 165,156  4.118 

6,286,132  255,129 

lieo 116,631  85,413 

ll 10,199  6,189 

•- 684          

It  Terd  IiUnd*.. .  S8B  l.OOT 

11,758  5,989 

'» 68,648  18.919 

UUm 45,491  13,471 

k 140,615  112.211 

la  pM'lM  in  Italj.  !5,614  4,2T6 

'InEurope. 6,616  778 

■  in  Atuk 60.109  20,661 

|MKU  in  AIneft. . .  66,586  109,996 

6,489  818,048 

l^i^ 971  1,096 

10,152  586,814 

1  RapDblie 4S0  20,292 

mwd*. S9.906  £11.514 

nh. 2.833  64,591 

IgO.B.19  146,202 

If,  or  Cispl.  R«jx.  8,991  20,806 

m,  or  Arg.  Rep. .  43,910  e7,5!l 


(152,669 

tl  8,806 

26,812 

67,861 

1,865 

54,496 

14.811 

14.811 

27,180 

84,681 

8,628 

8,688 

97,671 

86,206 

12,411 

554.411 

80,889 

618,518 

861,888 

83,965 

256 

856   ' 

127,244 

81,674 

46.670 

16,779 

14,786 

1,998 

6,104 

6,104 

108,159 

64,951 

1,950,698 

1,609,678 

841,025 

1,661.878 

32,181 

11,936 

1.000 

68.086 

60,050 

8,005 

80,992 

26,868 

4.T24 

3,660.187 

2,886.816 

728,871 

776.188 

189.883 

62.883 

89.182 

18,181 

84,973 

ST  ,323 

T,551 

5,069 

1,910 

7,484 

486 

148,653 

108,808 

81,2tC 

113,039 

111,000 

932,528 

681,128 

850.401 

88,034 

88.849 

38,212 

8,480 

84,111 

1,884 

662 

1,000 

1.000 

13.882 

13,888 

11,211 

8.118 

8.099 

91S 

585 

111.4TB 

161,336 

20,148 

5,641,204 

152.046 

146,555 

16,888 

13,626 

684 

920 

n.T5i 

6.878 

10.878 

65,426 

68,969 

88,391 

351,T!1 

821.886 

81,341 

29,889 

2,000 

!1,881 

70,115 

T0,716 

116,681 

178,681 

S19JH1 

894,866 

691,665 

880,938 

216.680 

20,722 

18,679 

1.143 

281,480 

268,469 

67,480 

61,111 

271,041 

262,561 

14,880 

2«,802 

29,169 

538 

111,431 

107,181 

8,650 
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Freo 
Whither  exported.  of  duty. 

Chili $22,494 

Peru 1,460 

Equador. 

Sandwich  IslaDda. 8,884 

Chioa 2,100,163 

Other  porta  in  Asia.. ...  ' 

Whale  fisheries 5,829 


Paying 

In  AmeTleaii  In  feteig* 

duties. 

Total. 

Tessels. 

▼Mielk 

411,468 

$483,967 

$862,002 

$|{l,V&5 

66,749 

68.199 

26,161 

82,048 

2,680 

2,680 

2,630 

140.965 

144.349 

144,849 

215,067 

2,876,230 

2,099,128 

S7M0t 

642 

642  . 

642 

15,681 

21,010 

12,956 

im 

Total 18,888,970    10,691,647    28,975,617    18,399,081    5,676,681 

Thus  classified  as  to  warehousing — 

From  warehouse '  6,195.960     5,195,960      8,966,887    1,280,121 

Not  from  warehouse  .    18,888,970     6,395,687    18,779,667    14,438,194   4;J46,46I 

And  thus  as  to  duties — 

PayiDET  duties 10,691,647    7,505,276    8,086,871 

Free  of  duty 18,388,970    10,898,766    2,490,214 

From  the  foregoing  table  we  collect  the  subjoined  statistics  of  the  value 
of  the  aggregate  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  to  those  powers  having 
more  than  one  dominion : — 


Russia  and 

possessions.... 

$255,089 

Spain  and  possessions. . . . 

$5,89S,89S 

Swedeu 

u 

.  .  a  • 

80,648 

Portugal 

11 

•  •  •  • 

86,218 

Holland 

•  .  •  • 

258,286 

Austria 

•  •  •  . 

282,618 

Great  Britain     "          

7,968,694 

Turkey 

M 

•  •  •  . 

178,160 

France 

.  .  •  . 

1,056,128 

The  succeeding  table  shows  the  \i 

ilue  of  the 

foreign  merchandise  ex- 

ported  in 

each  fiscal  year  (ending  Ju 

ne  30)  from  1844  to  1857, 

inclasire: 

In  American 

Inforeigs 

Fiscal  years. 

Free  of  duty. 

Paying  doty. 

ToUL 

▼esseia. 

▼Miela 

1866-57. 

$18.883,9'20 

$10,591,647 

$23,975,617 

$18,899,031 

$6,676,688 

1855-56. 

4,741,810 

11,636,768 

16.378.578 

12,004,619 

4,878,981 

1854-55. 

8,806,475 

19.641,818 

•  28,448,293 

20,865,818 

8,082,988 

1858-54a 

6.842,842 

17,406.172 

23,748,614 

16,221,998 

8,526,611 

1852-53. 

6,887.879 

11,170,581 

17,558,460 

12.218,776 

6.389,684 

1851-52. 

7.774,457 

9,514,925 

17,289,882 

12,186,390 

6,162,9«l 

1850-51. 

18,146,826 

8,552,967 

21,698.293 

14,522,160 

7,176,ia 

1849-60. 

7.575,447 

7,876,361 

14,951,808 

9,998,299 

4,968^08 

1848-49. 

6,463.589 

6,625,276 

13,088,865 

9,169,816 

8.919.060 

1847-48. 

14,551,611 

6,676.499 

21,128,010 

14,118,714 

7.014.291 

1846-476 

8,657,251 

4,353,907 

8,011,158 

6,975,138 

S.086/)iO 

1845-4GC 

5,824,046 

6,522,577 

11,846,623 

7,915,766 

8,480,8a 

1844-45</ 

10,175,099 

6,171,731 

15,846,830 

11,459,819 

8,887.611 

1848-44 tf 

7,52?,859 

3.962.508 

11,484,867 

8,744,154 

2,740,718 

a  The  total  of  the  year  1858-54  actually  is  $24,850,194,  or  $1,101,680  more  thai 
above  stated.  This  $1,101,680  is  the  value  of  the  exports  of  foreign  merchaodiM 
from  San  Francisco  during  that  year,  and  which  was  received  after  the  rest  of  tbt 
tables  were  completed,  and  too  late  to  permit  the  separation  of  its  items  ibr  the  re- 
port of  that  year. 

6,  0,  d,  e.  The  Treasury  etatements  for  the  years  1843-46,  and  that  of  1846-47,  l» 
November  80th,  1846.  present  returns  of  the  merchandise  exported  separated  iato 
the  classes  of  ** paying  duties  ad  valorem"  and  ** paying  specific  duties;"  froa 
which  we  have  aggregated  the  above  totals  of  the  dutiable  merchandise.  The 
arate  items  are — 


1846-47. 
1845-46. 
1844-45. 
1848-44. 


Ad  valorem. 

Specific. 

TolaL 

$3,310,797 

$1,U43.110 

$4,858.90! 

2,702,251 

2,820.326 

6,622.671 

2,107,292 

8,064,439 

5.171.781 

1,706,206     • 

2,256,302 

8,962,60$ 
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IKIO.T    lUfORTS— ARTICLE B    PRODUCED    IN    rOK£IOH    COUNTRIES. 


TOMU  Jttfit.  TBMaU. 

tl,48fi,S9«  yi,!U,TT7  tSiO.SII 

4»fii9        48,«» 

10,400  16°S4  i4,leB 

ie.nn  6(.it7      

144,813  4G0,TS0  !H,083 

lS.OBa  IS,0B2         

s.soa       8,80e 

iS\fii9  t07J98  78,set 

4, S«  7,4  IS  SBI,8S8  4,S9b.760 

IO,-?S3,G38  e,4H,9al  G,30B,BlS 

!48           148 

!,46g,7S3  I,43fi,«14  I,0S4,I4S 

618,264  480,876  117,878 

374,461  SOa.lSfl  7I,!96 

1.337.390  I,!87,8B0          

6,060,311  3,906,003  1,164,319 

123.478,1139  81,818,938  41,864,606 

7,316.111  1,427.118  B,78B,B9S 

113,463  83,S99  31,164 

48,968  Se.S8S  8,676 

114,477  84,760  39,717 

18.391.834  9,433,738  8.869.108 

8.883,462  649,606  8,182.867 

2,663.698  1,924,446  729,363 

436,080  390,073  44,968 

818,863  696,844  133,609 

698,376  681,668  16.707 

66.633  42,233  34,400 

10,788,214  10.867,418  408,801 

44.718,778  80,006.477  14,713.296 

3,074.064  2,G17,G02  668,663 

96,049        96,019 


iMlmporUd.  Frnnfdntj.  Paring dnl]'. 

)  BbL  A  N.  Sui  (68,830  11^79,664 

DBlMkScti 48,626 

Uutiui  pow.. .  16  40.386 

66,137 

and  Norwiy..  SS!  744,680 

Vat  Indies  .  3,066  10,01  T 

t 8,809 

Wft  Indies . .  46.696  334,863 

S 46,S!3  4,601,086 

188,130  10,640,403 

etm»a  ports 348 

331,384  2,318.378 

'ttt  ladies...  7,30S  610,9S3 

DISDS. 1.400  373.081 

ast  India. ...  830,829  468,670 

49.SSb  6,01 0,676 

6,761,012  117,713.617 

1 68,070  7.168,041 

4,818  109,186 

t. 8,166  41,793 

4,424  110,063 

17,600,737  691,097 

LN.  Am.  pow.  8,696,816  186,647 

rat  India  . .  427,809  3,226.869 

londnru 68,967  878,078 

hiiaiia 1,483  816,871 

MS.  in  AIHca.  11,026  687,210 

LBStnlia 34.241  81.891 

kst  Indies....  434,408  10,841,806 

DlheAlluDtLC  3,082,400  42.686,384 

b  Mcilii'rancim  61,387  3,022.867 

IT.  Am,  poM...  iOS  94.844 

flTot  Indies  . .  81.876  8,014 

jtaUna. 80,411  23,882 

■  Iha  AtUntie.  8.692  689,290 

■  Hedit'ruean.  36,807  2,028,737 

Muds. 44,068 

MbUnd*....  63,317  8,690.646 

1,036,190  44,217.911 

leo 10,428  6,738,173 

L 6,948  418,888 

S  34,106 

<  Terd  IsUnds.  14,634  ll.!71 

38,864  17,3iiB 

764  316.688 

■. 76,329  1,678,778 

bUa 80  64.613 

niM 61,943  1,624,01 1 

32,603  873,869 

I  poo.  in  list;         26,803 

t«publio tl,179 

36,838 

b  Earope 346  7,160 

in  Asia. 2,690  731,866 

400  106,788 

irts  in  Africa  .  161,036  1,869,730 

1,680,634  789.608 

UDgo 1,609  108,268 


>9,689 

83,393 

693,982 

3,060,084 

44,066 

8.663,763 

46,343,101 

6,748,600 

433,886 

34.114 

38,906 

60,889 

217,387 

1,785,002 

64,673 

1,676,988 

898.863 

36,803 

11,179 

86,683 

7,406 

734,446 

10S.168 

1,631,666 

3,390,343 

109,874 


69,460 

83,393 
608,299 
1,816,106 

86,808 
),S60.436 


1,167.830 
111.028 
33,677 
11,179 


1,602,197 

2,182,760 

44,876 


229 

87*688 

734.928 

7,267 

293.838 

2,188,816 

864,899 

833,461 

84.114 

14.660 

2,898 

188,813 

481,606 

64,613 

408.638 

366,684 

3,036 

'86,631 
• 

46,462 
106,168 

19.468 
107,493 

76,499 
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Whence  Imported. 
Mexico 


Oeotral  Republic. .... 

New  Granada. 

Venezuela. 

Braail 

Uruguay,  or  Ci«p.  Rep. 
B.  Ay  res,  orArg.Rep. 

Chili 

Peru. 

Equador 

Sandwich  Islands.. . . . 

China. 

Other  ports  in  Asia. . . 

Whale  Fisheries 

Pacific  Isrds  ezc.  S.  Is. 


Freeofdutj. 

Pftflng  datj. 

14,021,291 

$964,666 

114,687 

176.428 

418,932 

2.064,287 

1,128.660 

2,781.968 

18,080,788 

8.429.996 

868,297 

11,048 

2.778.426 

1.866.467 

2,376,982 

107,126 

101,621 

16,760 

68 

67,200 

187,216 

6,628,896 

2,728,037 

6,660 

86,226 

20.960 

748 

In  AmerieMi 

InfonlfB 

Total. 

▼osmU. 

Tcaaels. 

16,986.867 

$8,701,817  $2.284,M0 

288,060 

218,882 

74.178 

2,468,169 

2,428,616 

44,(54 

8,860,618 

8,149.744 

710.714 

21,460.783 

19,820,149 

2,140.5W 

868,297 

814.660 

6S,7j7 

2.784.478 

2,726,169 

69.S04 

8,742,489 

8,096,788 

645.704 

208,747 

177,802 

30.945 

16,808 

16,b08 

204.416 

190,416 

u.ooi 

8,366,983 

7,865,080 

491,853 

6,660 

6.040 

107,186 

96^61 

10,6S5 

748 

748 

Totol  in  1866-7 66,729,806  294,160,836  860.890.141  269,116.170101,778.971 

Totalin  1866-6 56.966.706  257,686,286  314,639.942  249,972,612  64.667.480 

Total  in  1864-6 40,090,836  221,878,184  261,468,620  202,284,900  69.28$,6J0 

Total  in  1868-4 a...  82,619.034  268,976,060  301,494.094  216,376,278  86,1173Jl 

Total  in  1862-3 81,888.534  236.696,118  267,978,647   191,688,826  78,290,11! 

Total  in  1861-26...  29,692.934  178,603,921  208,296,866  166.258,467  68,088.S8« 

Totel  in  1860-1 25,106,687  191,118,346  216,224,982  163.660.643  62.674JW 

Total  in  1849-50...  22,710,882  165,427,936  178,188,318  189,667,048  88,48l.|T5 

Total  in  1848-9 22.877,666  125,479,774  147,857,489  120,882.162  «7,476,Jt7 

ToUl  in  1847-8 22,716,603  132,282,325  154,998.928  128,647.282  26,861,6f« 

Total  in  1846-7C...  41,772.636  104,778,002  146.646,688  118,141,867  88,404,Jil 

Totalinl846-6rf...  24,767,789  96,924.068  121.691,797  106,008.178  16,681,614 

Total  in  1844-6<f...  22,147,840  96.106,724  117,264.664  102.488,481  14,81«,0et 

Total  in  1843-4/. . .  24,766,881  88,668,164  108,486,086     94,174,678  14,260,111 

(a,)  The  true  toUl  of  import^i  for  the  year  1863-4,  actually  is  $804,662,881,  cr 
$3,068,287  more  than  stated  in  the  table.  This  additional  item  consists  of  the  niM 
of  the  imports  at  Ban  Francisco  during  the  year,  the  account  of  which  was  not  rtean^ 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  time  to  be  included  in  its  detailed  report  for  tbi 
year. 


(6.'  The  true  total  of  imports  for  the  year  1851-2  is  $212,946,442, 
$4,648,587  more  than  stated  m  the  table.  ThiB  sum  consists  of  the  aggregate  Tslot^ 
imports  into  San  Francisco,  but  the  species  of  merchandise  and  other  aocooots  of  it 
were  not  returned  by  the  collector. 

(c,  cf,  f,/)  The  returns  for  the  years  1848-6,  and  for  that  of  1846-7  to  NoT«hr 
80th,  1846,  present  statements  of  the  imports  separated  into  the  classes  of  *wMi 
duties  ad  valorem"  and  **  paying  specific  duties,  from  which  we  have  compSsd  tbi 
above  totals  of  the  imports  paying  duty.    The  separate  items  are — 

1 846-7 .ad  valorem,  $91,056,968  ;  specific,  $13,717,044  ;  total,  $104.77S,PO> 

1846-6 "  60,660,468         *  86,263,606       "  96,9S4/)ftS 

1844-5 "  60,191,862         "  84,914,862       "  96.106.714 

1843-4 «  62,816,291        •*         81,862,868       "  88,6ei,lH 

From  the  table  of  foreign  imports  in  the  year  ending  June  SOth^  1W7, 
we  compile  the  annexed  aggregates  of  the  value  of  imports  from  thoN 
powers  having  two  or  more  dominions : — 

France  and  poeseasiocs. .  •  $48,00(^1^ 

Spain              -              ...  67.4tl^ 

Portugal        -              ...  6I1.7W 

Austria           «               ...  411>«» 


Russia  and  possessions. . . 
Sweden  " 

Denmark         " 
Hollai  d  •* 

Great  Britain  *'. 


$1,519,420 

766.894 

285,368 

4,649,876 

168,623.026 


Turkey 


7I1^»« 
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CLXARANCX8   OF   YSSSKLS   IN   FOREIGN   COMMERCE. 

Number.  Tonoag^  Men.  Bojs. 

1U84  4,680.661  164.290  868 

PWgn 10,969  2,490.170  119,867  1,212 

Total  year  ending  June  80, 1867 . .  22,108  7,070,821  274.167  2.076 

1866..  21.778  7.000,478  271,880  2,040 

••                 1866..  19,490  6.179,801  244,716  1,689 

"                 1864..  19,078  6.019,194  289,646  1,998 

1868..  21.681  6,066,679  286,008  8.096 

«                 1862..  19,825  6,278.166  211.466  8,290 

•  •  •«  1861..  19.986  6,180,064  208,299  6,866 
••  ••  I860..  18.195  4,861,002  189,774  6,097 
**                    **                 1849..  20,818  4,429,488  198,928  6,126 

•  «  1848..  17.829  8,866,489  170.716  7,266 
••                    «                 1847..  14.870  8,878,998  162,664  8,288 

•  «  1846..  14.221  8,189.206  162,686  2,492 
••  «  1846..  18,780  2,984,262  166,461  8,182 
"                    «                1844..  18,848  2,917,788  164.876  4,072 

.TIOATION  TO  AND  FROM  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES   IN  FISCAL   TEAR  1856-7. 

i               OL«A««D.-— — ^     , ■«Wn>KD.  > 

Conntiieil               Yeaaels.       Tonnage.  Men.  Yessela.  Tonnage.  Men. 

nada. 8,796       2,288,234  104,666       8,990  2,846,615  107,811 

b.  Brit.  N.  Am. . .       4,626        781,280  82,670  4,101  621,862  28,488 

itkh  West  Indies         775        181,881  6,867  660  109,824  4,946 

ba. 1,906         604,684  22.024  2,881  746,246  27,208 

rto  Rico 284          41.188  1.708  892  70,184  2.967 

7ti 248           40,097  1,742  866  60.668  2,67^ 

ofieo 260           60,072  2,621  216  87,846  2,090 

Diral  Republic...            89          86.281  1,697  42  88.042  1,791 

m  Oraoada.....          166         126,662  6,797  172  188.606  6,621 

iMtuela 91           19.786  827  130  28,829  1,178 

■ifl 291           87,898  8,126  426  126,452  4,624 

•qgiiay 72          24,489  810  10  2,580  107 

•BOeAyrea 77           28,285  901  62  16,872  606 

ili 87           58,288  1,655  48  21,679  886 

ra 76          74.985  1,874  124  124,608  8,136 

■dwteh  Islanda. .            48          17,138  685  46  16,929  820 

gland 1,276      1,299,976  85,864  1,427  1,891,986  88,lb8 

lUand 110          88,404  2.868  181  100.169  9.610 

land 96           46.096  1,868  29  19,285  678 

mborg 71           68,717  1,948  86  68,428  2,281 

men. 174         119,889  4,616  216  146,881  6,854 

Band 98          51,489  1,466  61  30.867  984 

^m 64          55,017  1,704  67  68,686  1,641 

HK6  on  Atiantio.          807         249.275  7,668  278  229,188  7,897 

laaeonMed'n...           87          84,868  1,200  76  88,794  1,142 

lis  on  Atlantic. .          106          88,686  1,276  76  88,816  1,116 

lia  on  Med*n  . . .          276          88.692  8,491  164  66,926  1,978 

•iBgal 100           81.410  1,061  48  12,218  486 

dinia 48          21,879  686  84  17,766  648 

iMh  Eaat  Indies.           96          69,712  2,002  148  118,784  8,280 

ioa 98           69,029  1.899  76  64,029  1,916 

■tralia 84          52,818  1,686  16  4,874  208 

Mie  Fisheries...         198          67.988  4,762  166  48,747  4,260 

klXONALITT   OF   FOREIGN   VESSELS  TRADING  WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Fkom  the  statement  exhibiting  the  national  character  of  the  foreign 
Nels  which  entered  into  and  cleared  from  the  United  States  for  foreign 

untries  during  the  year  ending  June  SOth,  1857,  we  present  the  an- 
led  summary: — 
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rORKlGR  TS88KLS. 
•     4  »yT»EID. — »         »  OLKkWK^ 

National  character.               Number.         Tons.            lien.        Nomber.        Tons.  MA. 

Austrian 8            1,831              46            8  1.817  M 

Belgian 9          12,887            560            9  18,824  65t 

BraziUan 8               777              88            2  624  14 

Bremen.... 197        115,760         3,604        216  124,641  S,9I1 

British 10,046     2,070,926      101,180      9.982  2,068,116  lOS.m 

Chilian 12            8,976            170          14  5,162  221 

Danbh 87            9.887            897          88  10.618  4«0 

Dominican. I                805              14            1  804  10 

Dutch 84           10,876             404           88  9,988  S7S 

Equadorian 1                210                9            1  266  10 

French. 81           29,897          1.787          81  82,284  1,96« 

Hamburg. 89           62,021          2,800           92  68,898  2,311 

Hanoverian 7            2,876              88            6  1,164  fi« 

Lubcc    2               541               21             2  557  2« 

Mecklenburg 7            2.662              87            7  2,797  91 

Mexican 68            8,195            626          78  8,210  6St 

New  Granadian 5    ,          976              48            6  1,568  f9 

Oldenburg 81           18.187             486           80  18.584  414 

Papal 1               444              16             I  444  W 

Peruvian 7            8,805             1 17             5  1,821  W 

Portuguese 26             4,885             289           81  6.960  810 

Prussian 11             4.981             167           17  8.626  S5f 

Russian 5             1,511               95             8  1.840  69 

Sandwich  Islands...              7               879              68            7  S92  64 

Sardinian. 21             8,454            848          21  7.860  324 

Sicilian 19            5,748            266          26  7,321  379 

Spanish 238           66,^28          8,022         248  78,272  3,181 

Swedish 58           19,284             670           56  20,866  679 

Tuscan 1               676              22            1  1,191  19 

Veneauelan 7            1,768              64            7  1,700  79 

Totol 11,024      2,464,946      116,797    10,969  2,490,170  119,867 

From  the  foregoing  table  wo  have  omitted  the  statements  of  boys  io 

the  crews,  viz. : — Entered,  British,  1,233;  Bremen,  2;  French,  2;  88^ 
dinia,  1  ;  Spanish,  1 ;  Swedish,  1 ;  toUl,  1,240.  Cleared,  British,  1,296; 
Bremen,  3  ;  French,  2;  Spanish,  1 ;  total,  1,212. 

ENTRANCES    OF   VESSELS   IN    FOREION    COMMERCE. 

Yossols.                                                           Number.         Toniuge.  Men.  Bifft 

American 11,804        4.721,870        161,062  83S 

Foreign 11,024        2,464,946  116,797  1,146 

Totalyear  ending  June  80,  1857..        22,328        7,186,816  277,859  SjOTS 

-                 1856..         21.682         6,872,258  267.178  1,964 

"                     "                 1855..          19.827         5,946.889  287,142  M7I 

"                    "                 1854..         19.103         5.884.839  286,170  IjH 

1858..         21,677         6,281,948  266,144  fjlll 

1852..         19,571         6,292.880  218,826  fJMl 

1851..         19.710        4.993,440  204.267  4>IY 

1850..          18,512         4,848,639  190,266  6,911 

"                 1849..         20.290         4.868,886  192,751  (,999 

1848..         17,274         3.798,678  169,120  6,996 

1847..          14,229         8,821,705  160,469  M» 

1846..         13.818         8.110,858  160.158  %m 

"                    "                 1845..         18.723         2.946,049  154,886  3,269 

1844..         18,726         2.894,480  168.407  4,421 
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A.  n.— COIIEBCUL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


HCXMBIR  LIIL 

DETROIT,    MICHIGAN. 


□r  POPmJLTXOH—Busxims  akb  ottt  ncPBOTXMgicTS— taluatioh  AifD  cm 

BJEPORTS  or  LSAPIMO  ARTtCLKS  IN  1B57,  QUARTITT  AND  VALCK— AMOUHTS  Of  IZPORTt  BT 
EAILROAP  AHO  BT  TBI  LAXR — CUSTOM-UOCSB  8TATBMKNTS  OF  BZrORTS— IMPORTS— PORBIOB 
1KP0RT8,  CUrrOM-HOCIB  STATBKBIITS— BrPBCTS  Of  THB  RBCIPROCITT  TRBATT— IMPORTS,  FRBB 
•r  ]>UTY,  AMD  DUTIABLB — DUTIBS  COLLBCTBD— ARBtVALS  AND  CLBABANCBS  Of  VKSSBLS— TBI- 
•BU  BBLOMOIKO  TO  THB  DISTRICT— OPBNtilO  Of  MAVIOATIOM  POB  TWBrTY  TBARS— TRADB  IN 
•SAIM,  PBOVISIORS,  AMD  OTHER  ARTICLBS— TBAPPlC  BT  BaILBOADS. 

The  present  article  we  have  compiled  from  the  "  Statement  of  the  Trade 
ind  Commerce  of  Detroit  for  1867,  prepared  by  M.  D.  Hamilton,  Secre- 
ATy  of  the  Board  of  Trade/'  first  published  in  the  Advertiser  of  that 
atj,  and  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet,  with  additions.  We  h^ve  neces- 
tariij  condensed  that  detailed  report,  but  have  collected  most  of  its 
mportant  statements  in  this  article ;  and  such  others  a^  are  now  omitted, 
re  shall  present  hereafter.  Our  last  lengthy  account  concerning  Detroit  was 
mbiishedin  the  Merchants*  Ma  (/azine  of  November,  1856,  (vol.  xxxv.,  pp. 
f&4-57l,)  in  which  we  presented  its  statistics  to  the  commencement  of  1856. 

Population,  etc. — Detroit  was  permanently  organized  into  a  trading 
>ort  in  the  year  1701,  when  it  contained  comparatively  few  white  inhabi- 
ittits.  In  1805,  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  A  few  houses 
ratside  its  organized  limits  remained,  and  two  of  them  are  still  standing 
n  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city.  Its  population  in  that  year  is 
lated  to  have  been  256,  and  at  subsequent  dates  as  follows: — 


1820. 
[8S0. 
[8S4. 


1,442 
2,222 
4,978 


1837. 
1840. 
1846. 


9,768 

9.102 

10.948 


1850. 
1853. 
1854. 


21,057 
84,486 
40,878 


The  estimate  in  the  report  for  1855  is  51,000  ;  and  for  1856,  59,000. 
Oaring  the  last  year,  1857,  two  new  wards  were  added  containing  each 
lot  far  from  4,000  inhabitants.  The  increase  in  population,  aside  from 
ibeae  wards,  according  to  the  school  census  was  about  3,000,  making  the 
iggregate  population,  (according  to  the  report,)  within  the  city's  limits 
It  the  close  of  1857,  70,000. 

Business  and  City  Impkovements. — The  following  table,  compiled 
hnn  the  annual  assessment  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Wa- 
er  Commissioners,  shows  a  steady  and  healthy  increase  in  population 
ad  general  business  : — 


185S.  im.  18§7. 

Tomber  of  families...  6,328  6,713  8,082 

HOTM 835  883  420 

Iffoeeries 260  247  280 

49       52  56 

175  286  256 

lie  shops. 843  399  421 

tl«tiaaaryst*aaiengiu*s      46  60  69 

Wwardipg  houses. . .        24  26  29 

Ulic  schools 26  25  85 


Private  schools 

Cbarches 

Iron  machine  shops.. . 

Iron  foundries 

Breweries 

Bakeries^ 

Fire  engine-housea . . . 

Flour  mills. 

Saw  mills 


186S.  18$6.  1867. 


24 

27 

10 

7 

17 

21 

9 

8 

6 


17 

80 

11 

8 

20 

27 

9 

4 

6 


22 

80 
10 
11 
28 
28 
18 
5 
9 


A  note  accompanying  the  statement  for  1855,  which  was  given  on  page 
IS6  of  vol.  xxxv.  of  the  Merchant*s  Magazine,  mentions  that  **  this  number 
mofte  properly  represents  the  number  of  housekeepers  than  the  number  of 
Smilies.    Families  boarding  (a  considerable  number)  are  not  set  down  ;*' 
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and  we  infer  that  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  statements  for 
1856  and  1857. 

The  report  of  last  season,  (185*7,)  shows  that  at  the  time  the  assessment 
was  made,  in  April,  May,  and  June,  there  were  in  construction  within  the 
city  limits,  58  brick  dwelling-houses,  151  wood  dwelling-houses,  37  brick 
stores,  5  brick  mechanic  shops,  3  wood  mechanic  shops,  2  brick  breweriei, 
and  one  brick  pumping-house,  at  a  total  cost  of  $007,600.  There  were 
also  under  construction  at  the  same  time,  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital, at  a  cost  of  t80,000 ;  United  States  Court-house  and  Post-offioe, 
$100,000;  fire  engine-houses  and  a  public  school-house,  $45,000;  new 
hydraulic  engine  and  new  reservoir,  $75,000 ;  and  the  city  were  expend- 
ing for  paving  streets,  $50,000 ;  for  public  sewers,  $15,000;  making! 
total  expenditure  for  permanent  improvements  in  the  city  of  $872,600. 
In  the  year  1856,  the  cost  to  the  city  for  the  two  items  of  street  paving 
and  sewerage  alone  was  $120,000. 

During  1857  there  were  laid  in  the  city  2,037  feet  of  iron  water  pipe, 
and  three  miles  and  5,191  feet  of  wooden  logs.  The  total  amount  of  iron 
pipe  now  laid  and  in  use  in  the  city  is  36  miles  and  2,239  feet  The 
total  amount  of  wooden  logs  now  in  use  is  12  miles  and  2,868  feet,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  almost  forty-nine  miles  of  water  distribution  pipe  now  in 
use.  The  embankment  of  the  new  water-works  reservoir  is  raised  to 
within  three-and-a-half  feet  of  the  grade,  and  only  requires  about  one 
month*s  labor  to  complete  it.  Both  basins  are  now  in  use.  The  worb 
are  constructed  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  is  required  to  supply  the 
present  population,  and  probably  adequate  for  at  least  three  times  the 
present  number  of  consumers. 

All  the  principal  business  streets  in  the  city  are  well  and  substantisllj 
paved,  and  the  sum  of  $50,000  will  hereafter  be  spent  annually  in  paving; 
a  larger  expense  being  prohibited  by  the  charter. 

Valuation  and  City  Taxes. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  valui- 
tion  and  the  aggregate  city  tax  for  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 

im.  im.  im.  iste. 

Valuation $10,741,657  00    $12,624,096  00    $12,864,78800    $18,757,68300 

Aggregate  tax.  102,679  06  122,698  92  166,564  77  164,642  84 

The  statement  of  the. valuation  in  1867  was  $14,746,000.  The  aggre- 
gate tax  for  1857  was  $167,881  41. 

Exports. — The  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  table  in  the 
report,  shows  the  quantity  and  estimated  value  of  the  leading  articleeof 
export  for  the  year  1867  : — 

QuanUtj.     Yalae.  Qnaatlt/.     Yalii> 


Ashes casks  8,407  1102.210 

Apples bbU.  9,496         9,496 

Ale  A  beer. packages  4,709      14,124 

Beef bbls.  5,279    •  52,790 

Butter ]b«.  281,800      42,195 

Copper. lbs.  6,876,000  1,619,800 

Corn ...bush.  269,629     129,814 

ClovVAgra86-ee*d.bu.  10,786       17,222 

Cranberries....  bush.  8,668       14,272 

Flour .bbls.  479,1 60  2,896.800 

Fish 8,264       57,778 

Fish.......  half  bbls.  15,871       68,484 

Hides  and  akins.  .No.  59,161     165,650 

Bay .bales  1,877        8,440 

Lard..barreUAkeg8  8,286    816,920 


Leather rolls  8,188  $12M«> 

Lumber. . .  .thousand  15,0ti    180,H4 

Lath 6,854        MM 

Oats .both.  221,988      W\^ 

Pork bbls.  11,27S    225.440 

Potatoes bush.  44,578      212M 

SUves .thousand  8,500    fftjM 

Ttillow bbk.  4,87S     1S1.1M 

Wheat bosL  519,476  ^119,474 

Wool lbs.  8.661,790  l,4«4,Y14 

Cattle head  26,792  1 ,889 JOO 

Live  hogs No.  141.859  1,418,|M 

Dressed  hogs 12,529    12f,SI# 

Sheep JmmI  26,758      48>li 


Total  vahie. tli^jmjm 


Detroit^  Michigan. 


SY7 


three  following  tables  exhibit  the  exports  from  the  port  of  Detroit 
( year  1857,  bj  lake  and  bj  Great  Western  Railway,  as  compiled 
lie  forwarders'  shipping  books : — 


AanOLlS  IZPOETKD  BOTH  BT  EAILEOAD  AND  BT  THB  LAKE. 


casks 
..bbls. 


tierces 


JOfD.  • 

robes.. 


.kegs 
.bbb. 
.bags 
bMs. 
bales 


Ml. 


,bush. 
.bags 

bbb. 

( grass  seed.Vgs 


bbl 
•nit.  ..packages 

ins bdls. 

Na 

sad. 

bbls. 

.'.*.*.*  .'haifbbisl 

packages 

bbls. 

od  skiDs...Na 

..bdls. 

**        ..casks 


bales 

.bbls. 

kegs 


Ot  WMtarn 
Bailrosd. 

1,141 

154 

8,888 

168 

878 

18 

44 

1,664 
16 
167,179 
880 
11 
8,096 
91 
17 
684 
118 
29 
176,760 
888 


872 

667 

81,078 

628 

81 

825 

78 

4,062 

851 


Lake. 
2,266 
9,842 
1,769 

•  •  •  • 
2.417 

66 

812 

67 

84 

66 

102,460 

4,941 

1,667 

1.074 

•  •  •  • 
269 
246 

•  • .  • 
186 

808,400 

7,866 

16,871 

216 

81 

16,076 

680 

80 

400 

1,804 

47 

188 


Lard tcs. 

Leather. ....... .rolls 

Miscellaneoas. . . .  pkgs. 

*'  ....  tons 

Malt .bags 

Nails .ieegs 

Oats busL 

Pork bbls. 

"    tcs. 

Potatoes bags 

Provisions bbU. 

Rags ...bales 

Salt bbls. 

- bags 

Shorts 

Sheep  pelts bdls. 

Tobacco  A  SQuff.  pkgs. 
Tallow bbls. 

•*     tcs. 

Wheat .bush. 

bags 

bbls. 

Wool lbs. 

WhUky bbls. 

Water  «b  stone  lime.. . . 

Oattle Jiead 

Hogs,  li?e .Na 

**     dressed 

Horses 

Sheep,  live 

**     dressed 


Lake. 


• .  • 


Ot  Wagtsra 
Ballroad. 

2,462 

1,822  1,811 

6,018  404,917 

1,255 

28  1,68  7 

186  8,744 

55,888  166,105 


6,988 
161 
660 
944 
262 


... 


II 


60 
59 

1,020 
928 

8.641 
91 

7.268 
2,682 


4,048 
.... 
48,908 

678 
8,599 
7,964 
6,060 
2,600 

611 
2,218 

595 

896,081 
28,916 
6.746 


702,400  2,959,890 

80    8,874 

67    8,612 

26,480     812 

141,859     567 

12,148     881 

148      88 

26,402     856 

40 


ABTIOLB  BXrOBTKO  ONLY  BT  OEBAT  WXSTBEH  EAILWAr. 


mes. 


toral  implements,  pkgs. 

boxes 

pieces 

bbls. 

bags 

bales 

pieces 

P>^g«- 


At. 


1,490 

2,827 

1,714 

11 

86 

147 

1,962 

282 


Hemp, 
Hams. 


M 


.bales 
casks 
.bbls. 
...tcs. 
.hhds. 


Matches.. ••P^gSL 

Side  meat.  • ohds. 


216 
205 
675 
50 
226 
110 


AETIGLXS  BXFOETED  ONLT  BT  TBB  LAKE. 


]beer. 


Mat  floor. 

M 


posts. 


t. 


.bbls. 
.bush, 
.bags 
.bbls. 
...Na 
..bbls. 
..Na 
.  tons 
.bbls. 


berrels. 

urlL 

itones.. 


.Na 
pkgs. 
..J^a 


pkgi. 


4,709 
100 
109 

27 
66,787 
280 
150 
810 
170 
228 
6,069 

65 
589 
568 
186 


.bdes 

bdls. 

..feet 


XXXTHL — iro.  T. 


Hops 

Hoops , 

Lumber 

Lath pcsL 

Oil bW 

Onioos .bblsL 

-     bMfS 

Plaster bbU 

Pickles 

Railroad  iron. bars 

Soorkrout • .  .bbla. 

Shingles M. 

SUtss 

y anush bbUk 

Vinegar 

80 


ft 

199 

15,022,200 

6,855,000 

218 

1,079 

106 

114 

54 

528 

tVt 

MO 

MOO 


lis 
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CusTOM-BouBK  Statembmts  ov  Expobtsj — The  statifiUcs  ai  ezporti  ob- 
Uined  at  the  custom-house  differ  considerablj  from  those  pubikhed  h 
the  report  The  former  presents  the  ^ezporti  in  TeMeu  from  &• 
port  of  Detroit  during  the  season  of  navigation  of  1657,"  classified  thin 
— shipped  coastwise ;  shipped  to  foreign  ports ;  and  aggr^;ate  value.  Tlui 
statement  of  shipments  by  vessels,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  amounti 
taken  eastward  by  the  Great  Western  Railway;  neither  does  itindndi 
much  of  the  stuff  shipped  by  vessels  to  porta  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Mick- 
igan,  which,  although  in  the  district  of  Detroit,  and  the  vessels  not  beiof 
obliged  to  report  at  the  custom-house,  are  none  the  less  shipments  fron 
the  port.  The  widest  difference  between  the  two  statements  occurs  in 
the  items  of  wheat  and  wool — the  figures  in  the  custom-house  statement 
being  largely  in  excess  of  those  published  in  the  report.  The  dii- 
crepancy  as  to  wheat  is  not  accounted  for,  and  the  custom-house  stste- 
ment  appears  to  be  certainly  erroneous,  as  the  reported  receipts  for  tke 
year  are  shown  to  be  only  about  one-half  the  shipments.  The  discrep- 
ancy as  to  wool  probably  resulted  from  the  officers  counting  as  bales  soisa 
of  the  returns  of  wool  made  in  pounds.  The  other  items  are  moetlj 
smaller  than  those  given  in  the  report,  for  the  reasons  previoodj 
mentioned.  The  summary  of  the  custom-house  statement  is  as  fbllowi: 
shipped  to  American  ports,  $9,035,726  67;  shipped  to  foreign  ports^ 
$473,010;  total  exporU  by  vessel,  $9,508,736  67.  However,  the  vslsei 
of  most  of  the  articles  are  estimated,  and  are  not  actual  values.  Ibe 
following  is  kn  exhibit  of  the  actual  value  of  such  exports  of  American 
produce  and  manufactures  as  were  returned  to  the  custom-house  dunng 
the  year,  the  same  being  included  in  the  preceding  statement: — 

IstauATter,      2d  quarter,      Sdqiutfter,    4thqparter,       Total  j«r 
Yeaaela.  end.  March  81.  end.  June  80.  end.  8«pt  Sa  end.  I)ec.  3J.         1 8Mt 

Americnu «24,6yvi        fltt,U62         $80,426      $861,082         |!y2«,16»i 

Fureign 982,942  114,196         668,065         664,226        2,219,411 

Total  value  of  exports  returned  to  custom- boose. $3,141,187^ 

Imports. — The  annexed  table  enumerates  the  quantities  of  a  few  prin- 
cipal articles  imported  during  1855  and  1857.  The  editors  of  the  Adter- 
tiser  remark  that  they  are  unable  to  present  a  detailed  statement  of  im- 
ports, but  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  hereafter : — 

ISSi        18)7. 


49,136 

89,846 

1,961 

646 

8,000 

2,600 

10,600 

8,460 

100 

18,484 

6,869 

18fii  1S7. 

Salt bblii.        79,138  88,711 

Salt bags        69,400  1H^ 

Lumber feet   6,889.466  4»495,800 

Lath pes.   2,142,700  2,457.100 

Shingles M.          2,748  2,4^ 


Coal tons 

Pig  iruo 

Crude  plaster  .... 

PUster bbts. 

Cslcined  plaster. . . 
Water  lime 

FoRKioN  Imports — Custom-housb  Statement. — ^The  followiiig  stile- 
ment  shows  the  value  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  [from  fereigB 
countries — Canada,  etc.,]/rfe  of  duty^  imported  into  the  district  of  1>6- 
troit,  in  each  quarter,  during  the  last  nine  years:— r 

Iftt  quarter,          2dqiianar,  3dqiisrt«r,        4thqiurtar, 

Tsars.  sading  March  81.  ending  Jone  80.  eadlag  Sept  fOt  ending  Dee.  31.  Telri  y«a 

ItHV ^^Xatt  tfU  $26,688  28  $14,049  72  $26,401  01  $86,711 61 

I860 17,272  80        88,808  20  17,286  69        24,422  60  92,7tt  ft 

1861 12,914  00         19,388  02  18,788  00        21,411  26  66,446  H 

1862 1M86  00        18,641  47  18,969  87         28,908  76  $6j000  §1 

'1868 16,200  60        26,271  87  21,868  80        24,028  96  $6,869  IS 

.1884 '21.V62  68        91,86101  26,210  00        18,099  00  164,61*^ 

18M 81,0)16  00  109,617  97  87.678  29  144,876  94  872ji68t8 

'|H56 $9,869  40  166.987  88  126,606  4i  177,171  87  6S0JI88  81 

1867 102,689  26  188,708  82  227.166  UO         92J696  00  <0«A87  67 


Detroit,  Michigan, 
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W  reciprocitj  treaty,  it  will  be  remembered,  went  into  effect  in  the 
ng  of  1855,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  glancing  over  the  tables  that  tlie 
leiti,  free  of  duty,  from  that  time  ^>rward  have,  as  a  consequence,  been 
^j  increased.  The  imports  free  of  duty  in  1857,  notwithstanding 
terrible  financial  crisis  which  the  country  experienced,  and  the  bonse- 
mt  check  upon  business,  amounted  to  $76,224  02  more  than  the  free 
lortsof  1856. 

ft  order  to  show  more  fully  the  effects  which  the  reciprocity  treaty  has 
I  upon  this  trade,  we  give  below  a  table  showing  the  free  imports  in 
k' month  of  1857,  the  goods  free  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and 
Ni^  previously  free,  in  separate  items : — 


IMPOSTS  FRKK  OV  I>DTT  INTO  DI8TEICT  OP  DBTBOIT  IN  1867. 


oilry.  < 
nurj. 

■IL... 
r. 


Under  r«el- 

OtherwiBe 

prooity  treaty. 

free. 

%\b,t}it  UO 

$6,741 

10,128  50 

14,262 

80,IU8  76 

26,827 

2a«502  80 

22,688 

60,458  00 

80,017 

88,028  62 

19,019 

July 

September. 
October. . . 
November  • 
December. 


Under 

prodtj  trea^. 

$29,654  00 
86,622  00 
82,498  00 
22,981  00 
18,198  00 
16,716  00 


(HherwiM 
free. 

$10,871 

7,818 

12,002 

16,806 

16,498 

8,748 


Mliich  affords  the  following  summary : — 

sorts  of  good*  free  uoder  reciprocity  treaty $418,066  67 

ioris  vf  giiods  free  previous  to  treaty 188,291  00 

Total  imports  of  free  good*  in  1867 $606,857  67 

UfPOETS  or  DUTIABLK  GOODS  INTO  DISTRICT  OP  DRmOIT  IN  1867. 


tary. 
viiary. 

rrii... 

ra.... 
f..... 


$8,670  00 

7,167  44 

6,886  56 

8,517  00 

89,612  86 

108,918  11 


July $8ia«878  81 

August 11,822  47 

September 10,160  81 

October 1 1,460  88 

November. 7,191  68 

December 12,808  60 


IVtal  imports  of  dutiable  goods  ia  1857..... $688,484  07 

Total  Forbion  Imports. — The  following  table  shows,  in  a  condensed 
m^  the  value  of  free  and  dutiable  goods  imported  into  the  district  of 
\X\At  fur  the  years  1854,  1855,  and  1857 : — 

18il. 

Ins  of  free  goods  imported $88,108  00 

liMi  of  dutiable  gouds  imported  •  •  • .         68«477  68 


18iS.  1817. 

$876,692  00      $806,867  67 
888,642  18        688,484  07 


TV>tal $I46J68068      $764,284  18   $1,189,79164 

TOTAL  DUTin  OOLLBOTBD  IM  BAOH  OALBNDAB  TBAE,  1848-67. 


18 
Ml 


$8,('65  71 

8,862  91 

28,688  19 

25,846  81 


1862 $80,164  88 

1868 26,747  10 

1864 11,861  81 

1866 116«508  06 


1866 $187,648  84 

1867. 22,910  87 


1848-67...    $890«61167 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  duties  collected  in  1857  were  vtay 
loh  smaller  than  in  the  two  previous  years,  but  the  amount  left  in 
nded  warehouse  on  the  1st  of  January,  J  858,  was  $786,408  08,  and 
I'dbties  on  the  sauie  were  $212,710  42.  The  amountin  bonded  ware- 
oae  is  very  much  larger  than  ever  before,  which  fact,  like  many  othera, 
attributed  to  the  money  panic  which  1857  has  toanswer  for.  The 
collected  in  1855  and  1856,  reaeh  ft  larger  aum  than  in  any  other 
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years,  and  the  two  years  together  show  a  sum  nearly  double  the  amoint 
collected  in  all  the  other  eight  years.  In  1855  and  1856  the  duties  wen 
largely  increased  by  the  importations  of  railroad  iron,  which  was  used  oi 
the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  the  Detroit  and  Toledo  Branch  of 
the  Michigan  Southern,  and  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  the  dati« 
being  paid  at  that  port.  In  1857,  there  was  no  importations  of  railroad 
iron,  which,  with  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  goods  withdrawn  from 
bonded  warehouse,  readily  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  duties  col* 
lected. 

Arrivals  akd  Clearances. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  l^ 
rivals  and  clearances  of  steam  and  sail  vessels  at  the  port  of  DetnMt  tir 
the  year  1857 : — 

ArrlTftls.  ClMmeei 

American  ressels  coastwise 2,626  t,6S2 

American  vessels  from  foreign  ports 874  •  • . . 

American  vessels  to  foreign  ports. ....  61S 

Foreign  vessels. 279  S4S 

ToUl  in  1 867 8,279  84^90 

Total  in  1866 2,288  2,88S 

Vessels  belonging  to  the  District. — The  report  before  us  oontaim 
a  statement  showing  the  names  of  the  steam  and  sail  vessels  enrolled  and 
licensed  in  the  district  of  Detroit  on  the  20th  January,  1857,  with  the 
denomination  and  tonnage  of  each.  The  liet  includes  only  such  as  are  in 
service  and  fit  for  service.     Its  summary  is  as  follows : — 

No.  TonaJtOSths. 

Steamers. 62  26/206  64 

Propellers 28  4,180  69 

Barks. 4  1,218  86 

Brigs. 18  8,193  44 

Schooners 125  16,188  81 

Scow  schooners. . .  27  1,667  79 

Scows 18  1,018  80 

Opening  of  Navigation  for  Twenty  Years. — The  following  Ubl« 
gives  the  dates  of  the  first  opening  of  navigation  at  the  port  of  Detroit 
during  the  last  twenty  years : — 

1889 — March  12  ;  steamboat  Erie,  Capt  A.  Edwards,  left  for  Toledo. 
X840 — March  8  ;  steamboat  Star  arrived  from  Cleveland. 
1841 — April  18  ;  steamboat  Gen.  Wayne  arrived  from  Buflala 
1842— March  8 ;  steamboat  Geo.  Scott,  Capt  Davis,  lea  Buffido. 
1S48 — April  18;  steamboat  Fairport  left  Detroit  for  Cleveland. 
1844— March  11  ;  steamboat  Red  Jacket  left  Detroit  for  Fort  Gratiot 
1846 — January  4 ;  steamboat  United  States  arrived  from  Buf&lo. 
1S4S — March  14  ;  steamboat  John  Owen  arrived  from  Cleveland. 
•  1847 — March  80;  steamboat  United  States  arrived  from  Cleveland. 
1S48 — Mardi  22 ;  propeller  Manhattan  cleared  for  Ba&la 
1849 — March  21;  steikmer  John  Owen  cleared  for  Cleveland. 
Ig50 — March  25 ;  steamer  Soatbemer  arrired  from  BnflEUo. 
1S51 — Mardi  19;  steamer  Hollister  arrived  from  Toledo. 
1862 — March  22;  steamer  Arrow  cleared  for  Toledo. 
1S68 — March  14 ;  steamer  Bay  City  arrived  from  Sandosky. 
1SS4 — March  21 ;  steamer  May  Qaeen  arrived  from  Cleveland. 
18SS — April  2 ;  steamer  Arrow  cleared  for  Toledo. 

Igj^e — April  15 ;  steamer  May  Qaeen  cleared  for  Clereland,  and  Arrow  for  Tobda 
IS((7 — Mardi  24  ;  steamer  Ocean  cleared  for  Cleveland. 
1S5S — March  17  ;  steamer  Dart  cleared  for  Toledo,  returning  Mardi  IS. 

Trade  iw  Flour,  Grain,  Protisions,  Ac. — ^The  fdlowing  figures  Aov 


Ko.    Toiu*95thi 
Yeaels  nnd.  20  tons  29  421  SI 


Total 801        52,991  M 

Total  in  1856 .        299        50,8C7  II 

Increase...  2         2,12117 


Detroit,  Michigan.  Ml 

he  flales  during  185?  of  flour  and  ffrain  in  the  market  of  Detroit,  as  re- 
orted: — ^Flour,  190,640  bbls.;  wheat,  260,820  bush.;  corn,  233,170 
lah.;  oats,  110,200  bush.  These  sales  of  flour  are  exclusive  of  city 
mde,  and  the  sales  of  grain  are  exclusive  of  the  sales  in  the  streets  from 
mtDA,  The  succeeding  table  exhibits  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  the 
un»  articleB : — 

Flour, 
Baeelpti.  hh\B. 

^  Micfainn  Central  RaUroad 874,786 

\f  Detroit  EDd  Milwaukee  Railroad  88,408 

if  Ukh,  Soath'n A  North'D  Ind.  R.  R.  28,998 

If  Teams J      uokiiowD. 


Wheat,  , 

Corn, 

Oata, 

boali. 

buh. 

boah. 

465,256 

881,889 

170,089 

177,895 

587 

5.625 

8,224 

64,798 

21,600 

45,000 

UDknowD. 

25,000 

Total  of  above 482,192        695,874        447,219        222,164 

Total  exports. 479,160        519,476        259,619        221,988 

Known  excess  receipts 8,082        176,898        187,600  176 

A  considerable  amount  of  flour  and  grain,  particularly  wheat,  is  re-> 
myed  by  vessels,  as  well  as  by  teams,  of  which  there  is  no  account.  The 
manufacture  of  flour  in  the  city  during  1857  is  estimated  at  40,000  bbls., 
[raauiring  180,000  bush,  wheat,)  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  used 
m  Uie  home  trade,  and  this  is  but  little  more  than  the  known  excess  of 
tvedpts  of  wheat. 

Exports  of  flour  and  grain  in  1854, 1855,  and  1857 : — 


18S4.  18$S.  Br  Great  Wesi'ii 

Total  Total  BjLake.         Bailroad.  Total. 

now bbla.         887,148  640,898  8U8,400         176,760  479,160 

IHMat bush.        897,159  787,880  491,982  27,544  519,476. 

Oom. *. 587,489  629,805  102.450         157,179  259,629 

QMS 228,450  80,791  166,105  55,888  221,988 

The  total  consumption  in  1857  of  barley  in  the  city  was  about  110,000 
bosb*,  making  121,'.  00  bush,  of  malt,  of  which  about  one-sixth  was  ex- 
Xffted.  The  only  reported  receipt  of  rye  was  125  bush,  by  Detroit  and 
Ifilwankee  Railroad.  Of  grass  and  clover-seed,  the  exports  in  1857  were 
"ery  light,  being  only  4,169  bags  and  91  bbls^ against  13,821  bags  and 
D6  bbTs.  for  1855.  These  exports  for  1857  were  equal  to  10,786  bush., 
rhile  the  receipts  by  railroad  were  only  8,627  bush.,  leaving  over  2,000 
^osh.  of  the  exports  and  the  home  trade  to  be  supplied  from  the  receipts 
}j  teams  and  from  Canada.  Detroit  is  not  a  large  market  for  live  stock, 
lacking  not  being  carried  on  to  any  extent.  The  following  table  shows 
he  receipts  of  live  stock  in  1857,  and  the  exports  for  three  years : — 

0 Bec^ts  in  1857  and  sonrcea.  s     « Exporta.  — » 

Bt M. G.    M.S. AN.   D.AM.  loci  locc  lOCT 

B.  R.        LB.B,       R.  B.        ToUL  lo«4.  loW.  loS/. 

3aU]e....bead        88,765       2,189         89        85,948        7,872        16,268        26.792 

ik«ep....Na        10,066      2,886       100         18,052        8,864  4,985        86,758 

Bogs 144,529      6,516      482       151,477       15,411       122,080      141,869 

From  the  above  it  is  deduced  that  there  were  slaughtered  in  the  city 
in  1857,  8,151  cattle  and  9,618  hogs,  besides  a  large  number  which  were 
liiven  into  the  city  on  foot  Of  pork,  the  total  receipts  by  railroad  for 
1867  were  17,508  bbls.,  and  the  exports  were  11,246  bbls.  and  161  tier- 
Bet)  leaving  over  6,000  bbls.,  besides  the  quantity  packed  in  the  city,  for 
iKmie  consumption. 

Railroads  lkading  trom  Detroit,  thbir  Traffic,  etc. — The  Michigan 
Centra],  the  pioneer  railroad  of  the  State,' is  one  of  the  most  completely 
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equipped  lineft  in  the  Union  ;  and  connected  with  it  (being  owned  hj  tbi 
company)  are  three  splendid  steamers.  The  principal  statiatid  of  tUi 
line  for  four  years  are — 

Earnings  In  1857.  Total  aaniliigi. 

PaM^igers. $1344.626  78 

Freight  A  miBcellaneoui        1 ,2 1 8,944  58 


TdUI $2,666.47186 


18&4 $LV43i.()l4  U  ih\Mi 

1 856 2,rt60.2S5  67  MSM 

1856 8.128,164  10  iflJI4 

1857 2,666^7 1  S$  ilSiM 


In  January,  1857,  the  trains  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad 
were  running  to  Owosso,  80  miles  from  Detroit;  during  the  year  the  real 
was  opened  to  Lowell,  68  miles  l>eyond ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  roid 
will  be  completed  in  July,  18.58,  to  Grand  Ilaven,  on  Lake  Michigan,  185 
miles  from  Detroit.  The  earnings  of  this  road  in  1863  were$n6,806  i4; 
in  1854,  $78,842  27;  1856,  $107,622  17  ;  1856,  $213,b97  12  ;  and  is 
1857,  $265,626  12.  The  Michipn  Southern  and  Northern  Indiana  Rail- 
road now  has  a  total  length,  including  branches,  of  416  miles.  Distance, 
by  this  route,  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  288  miles.  The  total  earoingiof 
this  road  in  1854  were  $2,158,31 1  91 ;  in  1855,  $2,595,630  82  ;  and  ii 
1856,  $2,714,848  38.  The  earnings  for  the  first  three  months  of  1867 
fonly  these  obtained)  were,  from  passenc^ers  and  mail,  $263,087  3S; 
freight  and  miscellaneous,  $183,467  37 ;  totel,  $446,504  85.  The  Great 
Western  Railway,  of  Canada,  extends  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Wtndior, 
opposite  Detroit,  229  miles ;  and  its  western  terminus  is  to  all  purp(«ei 
in  Detroit,  passengers,  baggage,  and  freight,  being  taken  across  the  ri^er 
by  large  ferry-boats  constantly  plying.  Its  principal  statistics  for  four 
yean  are — 

18§4.  18iS.  18».  •      m. 

PanV  traffic  ree'ts. .    $961,499  60    $1,606,676  07    $1,886,468  80(    $1«674^00  40} 
Freight  A  liyest'k  da      270.046  76         754.917  19       1,150,687  40f         85;f.«IUU 

ToUleaningt....  $1,281,646  27  $2,260.498  26  $2,987.066  21  $f^2i,711  9lf 
PaneDg«rtcar*d.Na  482.006  649.960  869.060^  wm^lk 

Freight tons  69,672  174,668  229,492  191,101 
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AOnON  TO  RECOVER   BALANCE  FOE  GOODS  DELTYEEED. 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  September,  1857.  Before  Judge  Nelson.  !%• 
New  England  Screw  Co.  vs.  Charles  Bliveo,  e/  al  Charles  BliTen,  ef  fL,  ti- 
the New  England  Screw  Co. 

Nelson,  0.  J.— The  first  of  these  actions  is  to  recover  a  halance  doe  the  pWi- 
tiffift  for  goods  delivered  on  orders  for  Hcrewn,  the  amount  of  which,  eiceptinf  > 
small  item,  is  not  seriousily  in  dinpute.  On  looking  into  the  TavU  we  are  ui» 
fied  that  the  whole  of  the  amount  cluimed  h  due.  and  that  the  plaintiff  i«  entitled 
to  a  judfroient  for  91,990  01,  with  interest  from  the  37th  of  September,  1853. 

There  is,  also,  a  suit  by  these  defvndanta  againnt  the  eompany  to  reconf 
damages  for  breach  of  contract  in  not  fulfilling  orders  for  screws,  as  agreed. 
The  evidence  in  the  case  is  full  to  ithow  the  u^age  of  the  company  in  filling  thi 
orders  of  their  cu»toroers<,  and  that  it  was  known  to  Uiese  fMrtiaa;  and,  altOi 
that  their  dealings  with  the  company  from  its  commencement  had  been  in  ceo* 
formity  with  it    The  usage  was,  on  receiving  orders  from  their  cn»toiiieri»  ts 
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lie  them  away  and  fill  them  op  in  tnrn,  in  proportion  to  other  ordeni  on  hand  to 
b^  filled  op  at  the  same  time.  The  company  had  from  five  to  six  hundred  eaa* 
komerB  with  standing  orders  to  be  filled  an  fast  as  practicable,  or  as  the  capncit? 
to  manofketnre  serews  woald  permit  For  some  time  the  fimblet  or  sharp- 
pOlnted  screws,  as  they  were  called,  were  manufactured  at  no  other  establishment, 
nd  the  demand  for  the  article  seems  to  have  been  very  great  For  aught  that 
ippears  in  the  case  the  parties  here  were  dealt  with  upon  the  same  footing  as 
mer  castomere  of  the  company.  Many  of  the  orders  were  not  filled  in  six 
months  or  a  year,  and  some  never  in  full.  The  course  of  the  usage  necessarily 
left  the  apportionment  of  the  screws  as  manufactured  upon  the  oraere  on  hand 
to  the  discretion  of  the  company,  and  if  otherwise  it  would  be  an  endless  under- 
taking to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  the  apportionment  had 
been  prorata  in  the  filling  up  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  orders ;  and,  without 
loeh  an  inquiry  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  injustice  had  been 
lone  to  the  defendants  or  not 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  take  the  order  given  on  the  15th  of  October,  1853, 
out  of  the  usage  on  the  ground  that  it  was  accepted  absolutely  to  be  filled  on 
the  15th  of  March  and  15th  of  April  following.  But,  on  looking  mto  the  evidence 
on  the  subject,  and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  order  was  given  and 
■oeepted,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  usage,  and 
ipia  accepted  subject  to  it 

These  parties  seem  to  have  been  fairly  dealt  with,  the  same  as  all  other  cus- 
tomers, and  unless  they  can  establish  some  right  superior  to  that  arising  out  of 
the  usage  on  filling  their  orders,  they  have  no  well-founded  ground  of  complaint-— 
DO  such  light  in  my  indfirment,  has  been  established,  and  we  are,  therefore  satis- 
fied that  judgment  should  be  render^  agaiot  them  in  the  suit  wherein  the  com- 
pany are  defendants. 
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■VriTAL  or  TBADS  AHD  SmOTAL  OF  THS  KXLIOS  OF  PABT  BSTULSlOm— BUBIimS  IN  TinB  BOjm. 
AJTD  SOtrTflPITBT— OOUVTBT  CRBDITS  AKD  WANT  OF  PUWOTUALmr  IK  PATMKHT8— TOO  MUCH  FOl- 
BBABAiroS  WTTB  DBBT0V8  NO  DBLP  TO  POPULASITT,  AND  DANOnOUS  TO  StTOOISfi— TBI  MONBT 
VARXBT— trOOK  SPBOVLATIONS  AND  WANT  OP  017TBIPB  BXOITRMBNT— TUB  OAUSB  AND  PBOBABLB 
SUPPLY  OP  POBUON  BXCHANGB— THB  IMUE  OP  TBBaSUBT  MOTU— TIIB  TAX  UPON  BAILlOADt  TO 
BBNBPrr  THB  OANALB— THB  GOLD  MOYBMIIIT—THI  BANK  MOTBMKNT— IMPOBTt  AND  BKTBMUB  AT 
rma.DBl.PHTA  AND  BOtTON'-IMPOBTB  AND  BXPOBTB  AT  NEW  TOBK  POB  XABOU— AniPMBNTB  OF 
VBODUIOB  AND  TKB  INOOMINO  OBOPS,   BM. 

The  season  has  been  unusually  propitious,  the  winter  having  been  mild  and 
the  spring  early,  with  warm  settled  weather,  thus  opening  the  channels  of  in- 
ternal communication  several  weeks  in  advance  of  last  year.  This  has  aided 
the  work  of  recuperation,  and  trade  in  nearly  all  branches  of  business  has  con- 
tinned  to  revive.  There  are,  of  course,  many  binderances,  relics  of  past  disaster, 
in  the  way  of  returning  prosperity,  but  the  old  wrecks  are  fast  disappearing, 
•ndf  with  all  their  sad  histories,  will  soon  be  forgotten.  The  demand  from  Ihe 
South  and  Southwest  for  both  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise,  came  a  little 
later  than  usual,  but  has  been  quite  active,  while  the  collections  from  that 
quarter  have  been  far  better  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  rapid  ad- 
nuBce  in  cotton,  from  the  extraordinary  depression  which  took  place  at  the  open- 
Sag  of  the  year,  has,  no  doubt  aided  very  much  in  this  generous  settlement  of 
old  debts,  which  has  been  in  striking  contrast  with  the  indifierence  to  obligations 
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whicb  has  characterized  some  portions  of  the  North.  Collections  from  tki 
West  are  still  made  with  very  great  diflBculty.  Many  who  hold  large  amoanti 
of  produce  refuse  to  sell  on  account  of  the  low  rates  current,  and  are  waitiog 
for  "  something  to  turn  up,**  without  any  effort  to  extricate  themaelns  froi 
their  embarrassments.  Some  Western  merchants  who  have  succeeded  in  obtur 
ing  funds,  instead  of  remitting  to  the  seaboard  where  their  debts  had  been  worn 
time  overdue,  have  expended  them  in  facilitating  fresh  purchases  of  the  jobben 
in  the  large  cities  or  towns  near  them  ;  while  others  have  come  on  to  the  Etit^ 
either  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston,  and  passing  by  those  whom  thej 
owe,  have  invested  their  money  in  a  fresh  stock  of  goods,  without  regard  to 
old  indebtedness.  There  are  many  honorable  exceptions  to  each  of  these  clasm; 
a  few  merchants  have  acted  up  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty,  and  have  straloed 
every  nerve  to  maintain  their  honor  untarnished ;  but  they  form  exceptions  whoie 
bright  character  throws  the  mass  of  less  scrupulous  debtors  into  a  deeper  shade. 
Unless  something  can  be  done  to  improve  the  system  of  credits  now  in  vogue, 
the  jobbing  trade  can  never  be  prosperous.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  coontiy 
merchant  should  not  meet  his  payments  as  promptly  to  the  day  as  any  citj 
dealer.  There  is  too  much  slackness  in  this  respect,  and,  until  it  is  remedied, 
there  can  be  no  reliance  upon  that  class  of  customers.  Many  country  merchaoti 
do  not  make  their  own  collections  promptly  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  kNig 
forbearance  is  necesssary  to  popularity.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
There  are  many  customers  who  will  accept  all  the  indulgence  they  can  obtain, 
but  this  indulgence  does  not  increase  their  regard  for  those  who  grant  it  Be- 
sides, the  merchant  who  is  prompt  with  his  customers  increases  his  own  credit, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  buy  his  goods  to  better  advantage,  and  to  compete  soe- 
cessfully  with  his  more  forbearing  neighbor,  whose  best  customers  he  will  win 
for  himself.  A  merchant  should  be  cautious  and  patient  in  the  disposal  of  hit 
goods,  and  attentive  to  the  wants  of  his  customers,  but  he  will  never  gain  any- 
thing by  unreasonable  long  suffering  in  the  matter  of  collections.  We  look  for 
an  increased  circulation  of  money  at  the  West  before  this  issue  reaches  our  dif- 
tant  readers,  and  in  May  and  June  the  merchants  may  do  much  to  redeem  their 
credit  at  the  East,  where  it  has  been  so  much  shaken. 

We  hinted  in  our  last  that  money  was  likely  to  remain  abundant  at  low  ratei 
of  interest,  and  this  has  been  fully  realized.  Capital  has  been  easily  obtained  at 
4  a  5  per  cent  upon  the  sixty  days*  acceptances  of  city  bankers,  and  5  a  6  per 
cent  for  other  short  prime  business  paper,  while  any  well-secured  note  could 
be  discounted  either  at  the  banks  or  note-brokers  at  6  a  7  per  cent.  Largo 
amounts  have  been  invested  upon  bond  and  mortgage,  and  the  facilities  for  ob- 
taining money  upon  real  estate  securities  have  been  greatly  increased. 

Stock  speculations  have  not  found  as  much  &vor  with  the  public  as  was  an- 
ticipated. Among  the  first  signs  of  returning  prosperity,  after  the  late  revulsioiii 
was  an  active  movement  in  stocks.  This  was  sustained  for  several  weeks,  bit 
finally  gave  way  to  depression  from  which  the  market  has  not  permanently 
rallied.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  speculation,  and  spasmo^ 
improvements  have  followed,  but  none  has  been  long  sustained.  Some  who  have 
been  watching  the  market  attentively  assert  that  the  religious  movements  of  the 
day — the  most  remarkable  which  have  taken  place  for  many  years — ^have  diverted 
the  public  mind  from  stock  speculations,  and  made  it  impossible  to  create  the 
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t  necessary  to  success.  This  opinioD  has  been  advocated  in  some  of 
papers,  and  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  some  plausibility  in  the  argument, 
owever,  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  outsiders  have  manifested  the  most 
:  indifference  to  the  invitations  of  the  speculators,  and  have  refused  to 
id  into  the  circle  which  was  formerly  so  crowded  with  eager  aspirants. 
I  exchange  has  fluctuated  more  than  usual,  but  the  shipments  of  specie 
I  unusually  light.  We  have  looked  for  lower  rates  than  the  average  of 
lonth,  but  as  often  as  prices  have  gone  down  the  demand  has  been  tuffi- 
ring  about  an  advance.  There  must  be  a  large  supply  of  exchange 
)  made,  and,  unless  the  fall  importations  are  lai^r  than  expected,  we 
3  what  there  is  to  keep  the  rates  above  the  specie  point.  In  the  article 
done  there  must  still  be  large  additional  shipments.  We  have  exported 
er  one-and-a-half  million  bales,  and  must  ship  about  one  million  more 
)  season.  The  average  is  now  nearly  sixty  dollars  per  bale,  and  this 
ke  an  addition  to  our  exchange,  from  that  item  alone,  of  sixty  million 

ling  off  in  the  importations  has  left  the  revenues  of  the  government 
>ly  below  the  necessary  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  war  in  Utah 
'ospect  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  twenty  million  dollars  in 
otes,  at  not  exceeding  six  per  cent  interest.  The  first  five  millions 
c  millions  it  is  said)  were  issued  at  three  per  cent  interest.  Proposals 
invited  for  five  millions  more,  and  these  were  placed  at  an  average  of 
r-and-a-half  per  cent.  Proposals  are  now  invited  for  five  millions  more, 
is  supposed,  will  be  taken  at  something  below  the  average  of  the  last, 
asure  of  taxing  the  railroads  of  New  York  to  furnish  revenue  for  the 
ned  by  the  State,  to  which  we  adverted  in  our  last,  we  are  happy  to 
been  abandoned  by  those  whose  advocacy  was  essential  to  its  success. 
f  will  probably  be  borrowed  to  finish  the  widening  of  the  canals,  and 
payment  by  a  tax  upon  the  general  assessments  of  the  people. 
Id  of  gold  in  California  does  not  diminish,  and  nearly  three  million  dol- 
onth  is  brought  forward  to  New  York  on  freight  or  in  the  hands  of 
I.  The  following  will  show  the  business  at  the  New  York  Assay-office 
I  month  of  March  : — 

ITB  AT  THE   AB8AT-0FFI0B,  NXW  TOEK,  IK  TEX  M02VTH  OF  MABOH,   1868. 

Ch)ld.  BUyer.  Total  depodtt. 

MD 19,00000  $112,00000  $121,000  00 

iillion 24.000  00  90,000  00  114,000  00 

tmllion 2,842,000  00  88,000  00  2,880,000  00 

d  deposits $2,875,000  00      $240,000  00    $8,116,000  00 

ayable  in  bars $1,865,000  00 

ayable  in  coin 1,250,000  00 

itamped 1,858,371  29 

d  to  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  for  coinage 288,202  87 

domestic  gold  bullion  noticed  above,  $245,000  were  deposited  in  Cali- 
nch  Mint  bars,  which,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  are  sent  in  to  the 
I  Assay-office  for  re-melting.  The  stamp  of  the  office  has  also  a  higher 
toe  than  any  other  indorsement  in  the  country.  The  following  will 
business  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for  the  month  of 
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OOLO  BULLION   DIFOeiTBO. 

Oold  from  CalifDmia value  $261,618 

Quid  frum  other  iiuurcea. 16,897 

Total  gold  deposits $167,110 

8ILTIE   BULUOM    DEP06ITD. 

Silver,  inclnding  parchapes $1 19,000 

Spaninh  Hnd  Mexican  fracti(»Ds  of  a  dollar  received 
io  exchange  fur  new  cents^ 1 1,000 

Total  silver  deposit* $160,000 

coppia. 
Cents  (0. 8.)  received  in  exchange  for  new  cents $4,4ti 

Totel  deposits $401,911 

The  coinage  executed  was : — 

GOLD.  • 

Denoml  nation.  No.  of  plsees.  Tslae. 

D..uble  eagles 10,986  $218,700 

Half»-agle8 8,660  17,800 

Quarter  eagles. 6.689  14  22J 

Total 20,1 84  260,722 

siLvsa. 

Hnlf  dollars 614.000  $267,000 

Quarter  dollars. 476,000  119,000 

Total ....   990.000  $876,000 

OOPPKE. 

Cents 1,800,000  $18,000 

EBOAPITULATION. 

0.»Mcoinai?e 20,184  $260.7M 

Silver  coinaee 990,000  876.000 

Copper  coinage 1,800.000  18,000 

Total 2.810,184  $644,72« 

Th.>  basiness  at  the  New  Orleans  Branch  Mint  has  been  smaU  in  gold,  bat 

there  was  more  activity  in  silver. 
Statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Branch  of  the  Mint  of  tbc 

United  States,  at  New  Orleans,  during  March,  1858  : — 

GOLD  DEPOSITS. 

California  gold $68,149  44 

Oold  from  other  sources. 8,614  1 1 

ToUl  gold  deposited $76,766  W 

SILVBE   DEPOSITS. 

Silver  parted  from  California  gold ....  $46186 

Silver  from  other  sourc«  s 899,372  82 

ToUl  silver  deposited $899,624  1» 

Total  value  of  gold  and  silver  deposits $476,667  71 

GOLD  COIWAGB. 

Double  eagles— 1.000  pieces $20,000  00 

SILVBE  OOINAGB. 

Halfdollars^l.800.000  pieces $650,000  00 

Total  value  of  gold  and  silver  coinage $670,000  00 

The  bank  movement  shows  a  further  general  expansion.    At  New  York  tki 
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Mkly  saanmLTj  of  loans  baa  now  reached  the  average  of  1857,  and  it  becomes 
qoeatioo  of  how  much  farther  the  expaosioD  may  safely  be  carried.  It  is  true, 
tat  with  the  present  vast  amount  of  specie,  (now  Larger  than  ever  before  known,) 
I  advance  of  forty  millions  might  safely  be  made,  as  far  as  immediate  results 
•  concerned ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  would  be  followed  by  a 
eady  drain  of  gold,  and  a  consequent  contraction.  The  community  have  not 
covered  from  the  panic  of  last  &11  sufficiently  to  look  kindly  upon  any  such 
ntraction,  and  the  alarm  at  any  pressure  which  it  might  create  would  very 
tely  be  followed  by  the  suspension  of  many  houses  whose  extended  paper  is  now 
ion  to  mature.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  higher  wisdom  to  keep  very 
mr  the  present  limit,  and  allow  the  deposits,  which  are  now  higher  than  ever  he- 
re known,  to  accumulate,  without  any  attempt  to  use  a  greater  portion  of  them. 
'the  banks  could  brfng  themselves  to  pursue  this  conservative  course,  we  might 
\m  through  the  summer  with  a  quiet  market,  and  no  unhealthy  reaction.  We 
mez  a  comparative  summary : — 

WUXLT    AVIBAOK    GIT    THE    WKW   TORK    CITT    BANKS. 

Loftoiftiid 
Bsto.  CapltoL  dlacoonts.  Specie.        Cirenlatloii.        Deposlti. 

a.     »,  186S |!65,iN)7,708  $tf8,7V2,767  $29,176,888  $6,616,464  $79,84 1,»6« 

16 66,067,708  99,478,762  80,211,266  6,849,825  81,790.828 

28 66.067,708  101,172.642  80,829,161  6,886,042  82,698,842 

80 66,067,708  102,180,089  81,278,028  6,869,678  88,997,081 

iK    6 66,108,186  108,602.982  80,652,947  6,878.981  86,000,488 

18. 66,108,186  108,783,386  80,226,276  6,607,271  84,229.492 

SO 66,108,185  108,706.784  81,416,076  6,542,618  86.778,222 

27 66,108.185  108,769.127  81,668,694  6,680,769  87.886.861 

irehd 66,108,186  106,021,868  82,789.781  6,864,624  90,882,446 

18 66,108,185  105,298.631  32,961,076  6,766,968  90,068.482 

20 66,108,135  107,440,860  31,902,666  6,828,852  91,238.505 

27. 66.108.186  109,095,412  30,929.472  6.892,281  90.644.098 

pril  8. 66,108,185  110,588,844  81,580.000  7,282,832  93.689.149 

10 66.108,186  110,847.616  82.086,486  7,246,809  98,666.100 

17 66,108.185  111,844.891  88,196,449  7,190,170  96,448,466 

Same  time  last  year : — 

pr.  18 69.578.380    114,398,174    12,061.872    8,770.828    96,461,417 

The  Philadelphia  bank  statement  shows  a  farther  expansion  in  every  item, 
though  the  increase  is  moderate,  and  the  movement  more  uniform  than  at  New 
ork: — 

WBULT  AVBRAOB  OF  TBI  PBILADKLPLIA  BAHU. 

Dftte.  CepitaL  Loens  Specie.  OlrenUtion.  Depoeitt. 

A.  11,'58  $11,300,065  $21,802,374  $8,770,701  $1,011,088  $11,465,268 

Jl.   18...  11,800,065  21,068.652  4,018,295  1,046.646  11,512.766 

a.   26...  11,800,065  20,780.968  4,248,966  1,062,192  11,547,697 

ibu     1...  11,800.066  20,428,704  4,465,693  1,096,462  12,195  126 

lb.    8...  11,800,065  20,859,226  4.668,086  1,293,046  11.904,619 

kh.  16...  11.800,065  20,071,474  4,888.983  1.659,218  11,889.842 

ibu  22...  11,300,065  20,161,260  4,924,906  1,686.689  12,014,605 

If.     1...  11,800,065  20.251,066  4,903,986  1,808,784  11,880,532 

ir.     8...  11,800.166  20,471,161  6,147,616  1,916.862  12,253.282 

IT.  15...  11,300,165  20,522.986  6,448,614  2,077,967  12,691,547 

if.  22...  11,800,715  20,796,967  6,4^8,858  2,140,468  12.418,191 

ir.  29...  11,800,715  21,020,198  6.661.782  2.296,444  18,201,699 

pr.    6...  11,800.916  21,657.162  6,987,696  2,647,899  18.422.318 

pi;  12...  11,800,916  21,666.028  6188.000  2,676,198  18,784.666 

pr.  19...  11,800.916  21,776,667  6,882,486  2,484.150  14,682.176 

At  Boston  the  movement  has  been  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  is  evident 
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that  a  portion  of  the  specie  which  was  hoarded  at  the  time  of  the  panic  has  heen 
once  more  drawn  ont  of  its  hiding-places,  and  placed  in  its  former  chanods. 

WEIKLT  ATKRAOE  OF  TBI  BOSTON  BAVKa 

March 38.  Marob  S9.  Aprils.          April  IS.  Aprfitl 

OapitaL $81,960,000  $81,960,000  $81,960,000  $81,960,000  $82,476,410 

liOaosAdiflCoaDU..  61,999,000  61,682,600  61,918,900  62,042,600  61,762,600 

Specie 7,786,600  7,806,600  8,269,600      8^6,000  9,OO7/)00 

Dae  from  other  banks  6,067,700  6,926,600  6,886,000      6,690,000  7,269,400 

Dae  to  other  banks.  6,984,000  6,804,600  6,676,900      6,987,000  6,110,009 

Deposita 19,179,000  18,896,000  20.186,400  20,686,000  S0,667,600 

Oircolation. 6,168,600  6,169,600  6,477^00      6,868,000  6,224,600 

The  specie  at  New  Orleans  shows  but  little  change,  and  the  tendency  has  not 
been  toward  any  considerable  increase,  notwithstanding  the  large  amoontsof 
exchange  npon  New  York  and  London,  which  have  been  sold  daring  the  month. 
The  Tolnme  of  loans  shows  a  steady  increase : — 

WEBKLT   AYXaAGK  OF  TBI  NEW   0BL1AN8  BANKS. 

MmrchlS.  Mftrcb  Sa  March  27.  AgrUa  Aprflia 

Specie $10,978,769  $10,897,866  $10,947,686  $10,848,606  $10,962,670 

Circulation 6.299,967  6,664,484  7,068.240  7,672,094  7.692,684 

Deposits 16,421,499  16,766,084  16,792,664  16,468,860  16,668,181 

Short  loans 16,888,847  16,987,924  16.167,998  16.641,664  16,481.249 

Exchange 8,220,000  8,776,621  8.880,798  9,147,709  9,821.861 

Dae  distant  banka..       1,847,628  1,172,662  1.271.084  1.664,614  1,410,849 

Long  and  short  loans    18,910,607  18,987,670  19,290,889  19,774,647  20,000.000 

There  must  be  an  active  movement  with  both  the  Western  and  Southern  banks 
daring  the  next  few  months.  The  volume  of  domestic  exchange  at  New  York 
has  already  exhibited  a  comparative  increase,  preparatory  to  the  general  activity. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the  Philadelphia  Castom-hoose, 
for  the  last  month,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  in  the  last  year : — 

Yalue  of  merchandise  in  warehoase  let  of  February 

Received  in  warehouse  from  foreign  ports 

Received  in  warehouse  from  other  districts 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  transportation 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  export 

Value  of  merchandise  in  warehouse  last  of  month 

Eutered  for  consumption  from  foreign  ports 

Free  merchandise  entered 

DUnXS  EXOXITXD.  18{$.  18{6. 

March $840,9 17      $67  8,002 

Previous  two  months 617,794        279,064 


1M7. 

18<8. 

$986,947 

$1,661,887 

226,189 

140,486 

80,681 

46.410 

180,608 

864.17S 

6,806 

26,996 

8.268 

2,322 

1,088,046 

1,466,182 

668,826 

768,680 

284,681 

820,000 

I8i7. 

18i8. 

$288,801 

$216,811 

771,009 

282,666 

$968,711  $962,766  $1,024,810  $497,976 
Revenue  collected  in  Boston  for  the  month  ending  March  81st,  1867  ....  $621,C76  70 
Collected  for  tbt  month  of  March,  1868 469^10  82 

Decrease $161^64  88 

The  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  have  increased,  particularly  in  artida 
other  than  dry  goods ;  but  the  comparative  total  is  still  far  behind  the  record  of 
the  previous  two  years.  The  total  foreign  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York  IB 
the  month  of  March  were  99,405,802  less  than  for  March,  1857  ;  $8,527,256  lea 
than  for  March,  1856  ;  but  $1,556,645  more  than  for  March,  1855.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  entries  for  warehousing  are  very  small,  while  the  withdrawals  fron 
wvohonse  for  comomption  have  very  largely  ii 
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FOEUON  IMPOBTa  AT  NXlf  TORE  IN  MAKOH. 

18SS.      18S6.     18fi7.     18<8. 

EoUred  for  coiMumptioD.  16,766,687  116,781,297  112.860,467  $7,246,626 

Soterad  for  wftrehoasing.  1,866,688  2,222,666  6,884,886  1.812,280 

PiTMSOoda. 1,468,678  2,141,661  2,888,879  2,894,748 

Spade  and  baUion 88,169  111,846  1,061,888  877,208 

ToUl  entered  at  the  port..     110.178,067      $20,266,968      $21,186,604    $11,729,702 
Withdrawn  fr'mwareb'ae.         2,718,098  1,862,896  2,689,228        4,444,416 

The  foreign  iraporte  at  New  York  for  the  first  qnarter  of  the  current  year, 
(three  months,  ending  March  Slst,)  are  $36,622,264  less  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1857.  $22,826,841  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  1856,  and  $6,155,902  leas 
tlttui  for  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1865  : — 

romiioii  iMroETs  at  niv  tore  foe  theu  months  from  ianuaet  Ibt. 

im.  18S6.  1887.  18S8. 

Entered  for  consumptioD.. .  $28,461,214  $40,869,667  $46,169,480  $17,266,799 

Sntered  for  warehousing...  7,867,681  6,884,168  10,898,097  6,062,801 

Tree   goods 4,160.678  6,489,624  6,687,141  6,909,680 

Specie  and  bullion. 240,798  287,966  2.972,060  826,884 

^■^amiBa— .^a_^^  aM^M^>^^B^^^^^  ^mm^^mmm^^^^^i^-^  a^mv^iaB^iMMB^BM 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . .    $86,200,866    $61,871,806    $66,666,728    $29,044,464 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse        7,889,298        6,246,071        7,814,674      18,682,712 

This  leaves  the  total  receipts  of  foreign  produce,  merchandise,  and  specie,  at 
New  York,  since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  (that  is,  for  nine  months,  end- 
ing March,  31,)  $32,188,302  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
Tiovs  year ;  $3,050,948  less  than  for  nine  months  ending  March  31st.  1856  ;  and 
$16,974,703  in  excess  of  the  total  for  nine  months  ending  March  31st,  1855  : —  * 

forrion  imports   at  new  tore  foe  nine  months  ending  march  8l8T. 

I8§5.  18^6.  18i7.  18i8. 

Biz  months  end.  Jan.  1....  $86,668,097  $89,912,809  $106,264,740  $109,688,702 

January 12,946,827  16,678.064  19,006,782  8,106,719 

February 12,081,482  16,036,288  26,624,492  9,209,048 

Xaich. 10,178,067  20,266,968  21,186.604  11,729,702 

Total  for  nine  months..  $121,768,468  $141,784,114    $170,921,468    $188,788,166 

Notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  during  the  last  four  or  fire 
months,  the  receipts  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  were 
•o  great  that  the  total  for  the  year  will  make  a  very  respectable  aggregate.  The 
decrease  has  been  comparatively  less  in  March  than  in  January  and  February, 
and  the  difference  will  be  still  less  (probably)  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year.  We  annex  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  duties  at  the  port 
of  New  Tork  during  the  last  nine  months  : — 

EEOBIVED   FOE   DUTIES   AT  THE   PORT  OF   NBW   TORE. 

]8ii  18M.  18i7.  18iS. 

Biz  moc  end.  Jan.  1 .  $18,868.927  82  $20,087,862  28  $22,978,124  48  $16,816.668  67 

January 2,660,088  82       8,688.664  86      4,687,878  48       1.641.474  69 

FebruMT 2,666,164  94      8.676,919  14      6.117,249  86       2,088,784  86 

March 2,868,084  96      4,882,107  47      8,762,184  98       2,218,462  16 

ToUlome  months.   $26,947,216  68  $81,780,048  74  $86,884,987  69  $22,264,265  17 

Included  in  the  above  are  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  $70,932  97  in  Jan- 
nmy,  $604,381  93  in  February,  and  $710,216  96  in  March^-making  a  total  of 
Sl,385|531  86  of  treasury  notes  received  for  daties  at  this  port  sinoe  the  first 
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ifisue,  about  the  middle  of  January.  The  imports  of  foreign  dry  goods  at  the 
port  of  New  York  for  the  month  of  March,  are  $3,600,170  less  than  for  the 
same  period  of  last  year,  $5,145,689  less  than  for  March,  1856,  and  only 
9690,236  less  than  the  very  small  total  received  in  the  same  period  of  1855.  IV 
withdrawals  from  warehouse  are  twice  as  large  as  for  the  same  period  of  either 
of  the  previous  two  years,  while  the  entries  for  warehousing  have  been  wy 
light.    We  annex  a  comparative  summary  : — 

IMPORTS  or  rOBUGN  DBT  GOODS  AT  TBS  PORT  OP  KXW  YORK  FOR  THR  MOMTB  09  MARCl. 

RHTKRRD  POR  CONSDMPTIOV. 

18».  18i6.  18i7.  18i8. 

Hanafactares  of  wool $788,388  |2,<(54,978  |1,668.088  $1,070,MS 

Manufactures  of  cotton 685,058  1,629,208  1,788,760  881,071 

Manufacturee  of  sUk 1,787,871  8,997,877  8,681,088  S,028,14l 

Manufactures  of  flax. 890,889  962,509  692,656  861 J87 

MiBCellaneous  dry  goods 559,462  1,089,287  91 1,578  852.719 

Total K061,068    $10,188,854      $7,641,960       $4,694,81t 

WITHDRAWIf  PROM   WARIHOUSI  FOR  OOHSCMPTIOII. 

Manufactures  of  wooL $316,914  $191,788  $245,496  $552,770 

Manufactures  of  oottoo 588,450  481.076  407,218  779,07* 

Maonfatfturesofsilk 481,141  269,847  808,581  ft50,Btl 

Manufoctures  of  flax 258,724  195,485  207,087  801,286 

Miscellaneous  dry  gooda 158,084  56,559  124,412  228,6(1 

Total $1,698,264     $1,144,755     $1,292,695     $2^12.111 

Add  consumption  entries 4,061,068     10,188,854       7,641,960       4,H94,tlS 

Total  thrown  on  market..      $5,759,882  $11,828,109     $8,984,656     $7,106,429 

BHTXRID  FOR  WARRBOUSIHG . 

Manufactures  of  wool $115,808  $94,288  $459,542  $209,869 

Manufactures  of  cotton 65,704  44,078  238,158  854.106 

Manufactures  of  silk 857,728  221,219  499,715  188.688 

Manufactures  of  flax. 89.827  59,277  185,881  187.714 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods ....  1 88,980  62,828  98,709  89.216 

ToUl $767,492        $481,180     $1,477,006        $825,482 

Add  consumption  entries....        4,061,068     10,188,854       7,641,960       4,694;il8 

Totol  entered  at  the  port     $4,828,560   $10,664,484     $9,118,965     $5,518,185 

The  total  receipts  of  foreign  dry  goods  at  the  port  of  New  York  since  the  lH 
of  January,  are  ^18,068,911  less  than  for  the  same  time  last  year,  $14332.718 
less  than  for  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1856,  and  $2,418,574  len  tiNUi 
for  the  same  period  of  1856.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  for  the  last  quarter 
is  less  than  half  the  amount  received  during  the  corresponding  period  of  dthtf  of 
the  previous  two  years : — 

IMPORTS  OF  PORKXON  ART  GOODS  AT  THR  PORT  OF  MKW  TQRX  FOR  TBRXR  MOffTBS  PBOH 

JANUART   ISt. 

RNTRRXD  POR  OOHSOMPTIOX. 

18W.  18<6.  18iT.  IKl 

Manufactures  of  wool $8,087,222  $6,258,084  $5,957,801  $2.4  60.088 

Manufactures  of  cotton 2,606,085  5,7  54.080  7,8 17.607  2,898348 

ManufiiCtures  of  silk 4,898,408  9,584,846  9.802,850  4.197.488 

ManufactoraaofiUx 1,884,582  2,626.488  2,658,802  80M<i 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. .. .  1,488,401  ^840,758  2,708,490  88M08 

Total $12,808,848   $26,608,6»4   $28,840;850    $103t8!,l88 
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l.>6i.  1866.  mi.         im. 

Kanafaeinret  of  wooL 1811,718  $66»,M88  |641,948  IM«4,886 

MaoafaetureB  of  cotton l,Mi6,re9  l.^ftftt.H?  l,64U,tf67  X,^»8.V47 

Manafactures  of  silk l,Utt^u8  8«2tJ40  If00,6tf7  1,88V,8V7 

ManufaetareB  of  flax 580,848  6«2,882  648,017  l»0:;o.478 

MiaoallaDaoaB  dry  goods 878,441  186,488  278  U1l2  818,278 

Total  wHbdrawD 14.211,784     |8,878.64tf     18,904.881      $7,281,481 

Add  eootamptioD  enlrUe. . . .      12,908,848      2i>,bo8,8M    28,840,860      lo,810,&66 

ToUl  thrown  on  market..    117,120,427    129,886,208  $82,246,081   $18,041,988 

xiiTiaBD  roa  WAaBuouBiKO. 

llaanftietureB  of  wool $624,484  $488,824  $840,604  $640,756 

ManaiaetiiraB  of  cotton 820,760  726,686  I,0l2,:f96  1,170,661 

Mannlkciamofsllk. 1,141.482  64v,261  1,067,628  686,794 

Mannfiusiurea  of  flax. 477,582  297,666  627^74  8'«9,8I0 

MiaceUaneooB  dry  goods 888.824  146.889  228,400  V56,046 

Total $8,448,072     $2,267,206     $«,671.702     $8  182,586 

Add  cooBumpUun  entries. 12.908,648     26,608,654     28,h40,860      lo.8lO.656 

Total  aoUred  at  port ... .    $16,856,716   $28,766,869  $82,01:2,062   $18,948,141 

We  look  for  larger  comparative  receipts  during  the  eosuiog  oiootb,  altlioagh 
it  18  hardly  probable  that  the  gaio  will  be  as  rapid  us  many  tjeiin  to  anticipate. 
The  total  receipts  of  foreign  dry  goods  for  tbe  nine  monlh^  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  are  $58,690,558,  against  $78,894,428  for  the  same  pe  iod  of  the  )[ireoediog 
year,  and  968,184,032  for  tlie  nine  mouths  ending  April  ist,  1856. 

Taming  now  to  the  eicports  we  find  the  tuial  shipped  from  New  York  to 
foreign  ports,  during  tbe  month  of  March,  exclusive  oi  specie,  $3,835,031  less 
than  for  March  of  last  year,  $3,522,384  less  than  lor  March,  1856,  and  $1,161,075 
than  tor  March,  1855  : — 


Bzpoan  FaoM  kiw  toxk  to  roaiiON  pobtb  roa  tbb  Mosnrn  or  maxch. 

l8Si.  ]8ifi.  18^7.  im. 

Domettic  prodooe. $4,807,888  $8,041,122  $7,904,481  $4,508,871 

Foreign  mcrebandiBe  (free)..            941.212  190.842  488.880  27,690 

Foreign  Di'reb*ndi»e  (dutiable)           592.8tf0  468.280  628.080  649,899 

Specie  and  bultioo 2,298.697  2,584,lt96  2.174,965  886,194 


ToUl  exports. $8,640,682     $11,287,640    $11,190,856      $6  017.064 

Total  exclusive  of  specie        6.811.985        8.708,244        9,615.891         5,180  860 

The  shipments  of  specie  have  also  decreased,  the  total  for  March  being  unusu- 
fllfy  light  The  exports  at  the  port  since  January  1st,  exclusiive  of  specie,  are 
fd,794;67l  leas  than  for  the  correspondhig  quarter  of  1857»  $.'>,776,807  lean  than 
for  the  same  period  of  1856,  aud  $2,758,367  leas  than  for  the  saaie  period  of 
1855  ^— 

xxroaia  raox  xaw  roax  to  roasioa  poaia  roa  TaaxB  MOitTRa  raoM  jan  I. 

i8§i.         im.       mi.        \m. 

domestic  prodace $12,968,884  $18,710,798  $17^47,525  $12,421,547 

Foreign  merchandise  (free). . . .  2.21 1,629  286,422  blo,v66  855,577 
Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).  I,6}i2.180  824.468  l,18o.866  1.267,052 
SpeeU  and  bullion. 4,578,808      3.898,578      5,814,687       9,828,726 

Total  exports $21,881,846  $28,714,256  $26,168,484  $28^X72,901 

Total, exclusive  of  sptcif*.     16,80:;,548     19,820,688     19.888,847     14.044,176 

Tbii  leavea  the  exports  for  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  excluaiye  of  spe- 
cie, f  14,088,731  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  tlie  previous  year, 
•10,ft$9,795  IdB  tlMin  for  the  ofne  mootba  ending  March  Slsi,  1856,  and  only 
•ij$91,d27  in  esoeaa  of  the  total  for  the  Bine  noBthaemtiiig  March  31, 1855  v^ 
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XZP0RT8,  XZCLCBIYK  OF  8PX0IX,  FOE  MIHK  MORTBS  nTDIKO  MAECH  SltT. 

186§.  18S6.  18i7.  18». 

Six  moDths  endiog  Jan.  1  . .  $29,892,747  $89,916,729  $48,696^01  $84,702,441 

January 6,896,617  6,611,280  4,884,170  4,e89,789 

February 4,666,091  6.606,209  6,988,786  4,178,BrV 

March 6,841,986  8,708,266  9,016,891  S.ISOJMO 

Total  Dioe  mooths. $46,696,290  $69,786,412  $68,486,848  $48,746^17 

Specie  for  same  time 26,662,842  14,444,61 8  27,266,048  81,290,817 

Total  exporto,  9  months  $72,267,682  $74,180,980  $90,700,891  $80,087,464 

We  shall  not  record  larger  exports  in  the  month  of  April.  The  re-shipiiwoti 
of  foreign  goods  have  been  less,  owing  to  the  small  stock  here,  and  we  look  for  • 
diminished  export  of  domestic  produce,  for  the  same  reason.  The  decreased 
prices  of  most  articles  of  export  will  also  tend  to  reduce  the  official  total,  u  the 
same  quantities  will  make  a  less  aggregate  value.  During  the  aommer,  ttd 
especially  toward  the  close  of  the  next  season,  we  may  expect  a  yery  aoimatad 
business  in  the  export  trade.  We  annex  a  statement  of  the  shipments  from  New 
York  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce  since  the  opening  of  the 
year: — 


18i7. 

4.642 

1,882 

61,660 


ISiS. 

8,680 

487 

68,946 


I8i7.       m 

Naval  stores — 

Tar 4.440        2,0« 

Pitch 860         1.02S 

Oils—whale,  galls..  6,628       81.69< 

sperm 266,088     1 61,SSt 

lard 9,864       10.874 

linseed 20,846       18,171 

ProvisioDs — 

Pork,  bbls 16,968       28,201 

Beef. 10.929       81.674 

Gutmeat8,lba... .  16,442,40112,217.011 

Butter 182.216     416,411 

Cheese 488,907  1,487.289 

Lard 9,888.686  4,086,888 

Rice,  tcs. 10,690       1  l,8tl 

Tallow,  lbs 826.880     176,181 

Tobacco— crude.pkg  8,868       17.484 

manuC,lba.  89ft,867  1,422,874 

Whalebone,  lbs.. . . .  461,882       94,281 


Ashes — pots,  bbls.. . 

pearls 

Beeswax,  lbs 

Breadstufis — 

Wheat  flour, bbls.  279,418  868,682 

Rye  flour 1,228  1,908 

Com  meal 14,666  19,884 

Wheat,  bush 782.410  849,984 

Rye 80.442       

Com. 1,324.719  1,062,627 

Candles,  mold,  boxes  19,961  20,288 

sperm 1,791  8,981 

Coal,  tons. 8,018  6,890 

Cotton,  bales.. 68.978  44.786 

Hay,  bales. 7,674  6,836 

Hops 898  678 

Naval  stores- 
Crude  turp..  bbls..  28,784  26,090 

Spts.  turpentine . .  7,6 1 1  1 4,006 

Rosin 77,727  94,166 

The  shipments  of  brcadstufib  are  nearly  even,  although  the  loes  in  grain  k  not 
quite  compensated  for  by  the  gain  in  flour  and  meal.    In  meat  provisions  tte 
change  is  very  important,  the  gain  in  pork  and  beef  being  very  great,  while  then 
is  a  large  decrease  in  lard  and  bacon.    The  latest  advices  from  the  English  grain 
districts  were  thought  to  be  a  little  less  encouraging — the  weather  being  eoU 
and  unfavorable  to  the  growing  wheat.    Enough  is  not  yet  known,  however,  to 
produce  any  serious  effect  upon  the  market.    The  most  hazardous  experimeot 
upon  this  subject  has  been  tried  in  France.    When  it  is  remembered  that  for 
two  years,  previous  to  the  last,  the  crops  of  cereals  in  that  empire  wer«  short  ef 
the  necessary  consumption  of  the  people,  the  propriety  of  sellipg  off  the  enUie 
surplus  of  the  last  year,  as  has  now  been  done,  (the  French  markets  haviog  been 
almost  drained  to  supply  the  English,)  may  well  be  questioned.    The  whole  qnci- 
tion  of  price  in  France  will  now  turn  upon  the  maturing  crop,  Ibr  there  is  oo 
accumulation  left  to  meet  any  current  deficit.    In  this  country  the  new  crop  ii 
most  promising.    Not  only  is  the  snrlaoe  sown  much  larger  than  usual,  bat  the 
appearance  of  the  gr^n  is  unusually  fine.   If  we  have  do  blight  or  dropgkt  hdm 
burvesttOVgrantrieiwillgnMuitheBeztfiJl  boMstlitkeirMeaanktedbwdiM. 
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BAHKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  rare  and  valuable  document  has  been  sent  as,  emanating  from  the  oflSce  of 
tlie  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts,  made  in  compliance  with  an  order 
oflbred  in  the  Honse  of  Representatives  by  Hon.  Axasa  Walker,  a  member  of 
ihat  body.    It  is  **  House  Document,  No.  52." 

From  this  is  shown  the  condition  of  all  the  banks  in  the  State,  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  returns  made  for  the  weeks  ending  July  4  and  October  31, 1857, 
with  all  the  variations  in  loans,  deposits,  circulation,  and  specie  between  those 
two  periods ;  together  with  the  proportion,  per  cent,  of  specie  to  circulation,  and 
ako  of  circulation  and  deposits  to  specie ;  together  with  the  general  condition  of 
the  banks  on  the  4th  of  January  of  the  present  year. 

As  may  be  at  once  perceived,  it  is  a  very  elaborate  document,  requiring  for 
its  completion  something  like  a  thousand  arithmetical  calculations.  Its  value 
consists  essentially  in  this,  that  it  shows  at  a  glance  how  each  and  all  of  the 
banks  were  situated  just  before  the  late  financial  tornado  came  on ;  how  much 
1^  bow  suddenly  they  had  to  contract ;  and  what  the  aggregate  withdrawal  of 
the  circulation  was,  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  facts  thus  shown  are  very  significant  and  instructive.  They  explain  why 
it  was  that  such  sudden  and  terrible  disaster  fell  upon  every  department  of  busi- 
Den,  and  why  the  people  in  neither  country  nor  city  could  meet  their  engage- 

BRDtS. 

It  appears  that,  from  the  4th  of  July  to  the  31st  of  October,  a  term  of  about 
four  months,  the  country  banks  curtailed  their  loans  to  the  amount  of  $4,453,917 ; 
the  Boston  banks,  93,753,809 ;  total,  98,207,726. 

But  most  of  these  and  the  following  contractions  took  place,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, in  about  six  weeks,  viz.,  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  ever- memorable 
14th  of  October,  when  the  general  suspension  of  the  Massachusetts  banks  oc- 
csrred. 

The  deposits  decreased  as  follows : — 

lo  oeantry  banks |1,418,U27,  equal  to 20.08  per  ocnt. 

In  Boatoo  banks. 8,888,469,  equal  to 21.  •• 

Total  decrease $6,806,496,  average  decrease.        SO. 76       *' 

The  circulation  varied  thus — 

Of  country  banks $6,274,868,  equal  to 82 .  26  p<tr  cent 

Of  Boston  banks 1,876,211,  equal  to 18.72 

Total  withdrawal $6,649,674,  average coatracfn        28.06       •* 

The  amount  of  specie  in  the  banks  at  the  two  periods  varied  but  slightly  : — 

D»creaae  in  country  banka $1064191 

Decrease  in  Boston  banks 508,860 


Total  decrease $610,861 

This  hicX  is  very  suggestive,  because,  in  the  moancime,  these  same  banks  re- 
dttoed  their — 
'  TOU  xxLTiiii — ^iro.  T.  88 
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DepoiiU. 6.S06.4W 

ToUl $ll.95«.(W0 

A.Dd  yet  paid  out  in  specie  onlj 610,861 

Difference tll^6,tll 

That  is,  they  redeemed  over  six-and-a-half  millions  of  circolation,  and  fmi  ef 
oyer  five  millions  of  deposits,  in  all  over  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  and  parted 
with  bat  abont  9600,000  of  specie  I  In  other  words,  they  discharged  all  thk 
amount  of  obligations  with  less  than  six  cents  on  the  dollar  of  specie  I 

This  was  done  by  withdrawing^  as  we  have  seen,  over  six-and-a-half  mniion 
of  circulation,  and  by  contracting  their  loans  for  the  balance.  The  cnstomen  of 
the  banks,  then,  in  these  few  weeks,  had  to  pay  in  the  above  sum  of  $11,345,219, 
which  was  withdrawn  from  the  previous  credit  of  these  banks. 

What  effect  such  a  tremendous  contraction  of  bank  credits  most  have  had  00 
all  other  credits,  is  easily  imagined  ;  what  effect  it  did  have,  the  terrible  eveoti 
of  last  September  and  October  abundantly  demonstrated. 

Table  No.  6,  which  shows  the  proportion  of  specie  to  circulation,  and  of  specie 
to  circulation  and  deposits,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting. 

From  this  we  learn,  very  clearly,  why  the  banks  were  compelled  to  make  such 
a  severe  contraction ;  and  why,  notwithstanding  such  a  contraction,  they  were 
themselves  compelled  at  last  to  suspend  specie  payments.  The  banks  owed  for 
circulation  and  deposits,  on  the  4th  of  July  last,  $23,416,373 ;  they  had  in  specie 
only  $1,112,818— equal  to  $21  04  of  debts  due  on  demand  to  one  doUar  in  specie. 
The  Boston  banks  had  in  liabilities,  $25,858,675  ;  specie,  $3,504,546— equal  to 
$7  19  of  debts  to  one  dollar  of  specie ;  average  of  all  the  banks  in  the  State, 
$10  47  of  immediate  liabilities  to  one  dollar  of  specie. 

On  a  currency  having  such  a  foundation,  or  basis,  rested  all  the  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  other  industrial  interests  of  Massachusetts.  Such  was  its 
condition  when  called  to  encounter  the  memorable  revulsion  of  1857. 

But  even  these  facts  do  not  fully  exhibit  the  perilous  condition  of  this  (^ 
rency. 

Had  all  the  banks  in  Massachusetts  been  graduated  on  a  uniform  scale— tbit 
is,  had  they  held  an  equal  proportion  of  specie  to  circulation  and  deposits — ^there 
would  have  been  mutual  confidence ;  but  such  was  not  the  case — there  wii  * 
great  disparity  between  them.  That  this  weakened  the  general  system  is  too 
obvious  to  require  proof. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  this  fact : — 

CIrcalatioB  to      CironlafloB  mad  difWHi 

$1  in  specia.  to  $1  In  apoda 

toylatoD  Bank,  Boatoo $8.(18  $22.70 

Boston  Bank,  Boaton 1.18  4.77 

Qranite  Bank,  Boatoo 4. 52  18.74 

Maaaachuaetta  Bank,  Boatoo. .77  6.41 

Commercial  Bank,  Salem 17.80  S2.69 

QuinaigamoDd  Bank,  Worceater. 8.82  10. 89 

Lowell  Bank,  Lowell 88 .68  42.98 

Randolph  Bank 8.S8  11.67 

MerchanU'  Bank,  New  Bedford 86 .78  68. 16 

The  whole  table  showing  the  condition  of  the  173  banks  of  the  Gommooweitth 
presenta  the  same  striking  variations,  proving  that  there  has  hitherto  been  do 
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usage,  establishing  any  proportion  between  the  specie  of  a  bank  and  its 
Bdness,  although  the  safety  of  the  people,  as  to  having  an  unfttichtating 
By,  depends  wholly  on  that  fact. 

I  it  seen  in  the  contractions  which  took  place  in  the  indiyidoal  banks,  raog- 
general,  according  to  the  proportion  which  their  specie  bore  to  their  im- 
e  indebtedness.  For  example :  the  Boylston,  which  had  $22  70  to  $1  of 
withdrew  26  per  cent  of  its  circulation ;  while  the  Boston  Bank,  which 
ly  $4  77  of  immediate  liabilities  to  81  in  specie,  extended  its  circulation 
cent.  So  the  Oranite  Bank  contracted  33  per  cent,  while  the  Massacho- 
Ktended  its  circulation  31  per  cent. 

Ikcts  in  regard  to  the  country  banks  in  this  respect,  are  still  more  striking, 
iahawie  Bank,  (Oreat  BarringtoDt)  whose  proportion  of  immediate  liabil- 
as  $29  06  to  $1  of  specie,  contracted  its  circulation  over  49  per  cent 
ittsfield  Bank,  which  had  $420,717  in  circulation  against  $9,229  in  specie, 
ew,  in  the  time  referred  to,  $265,964,  or  63  per  cent  of  the  whole  I  The 
»f  its  large  circulation  was  only  two  cents  and  two  mills  on  the  dollar, 
we  must  not  go  further  into  particulars.  The  whole  document  is  eloquent 
lets  of  the  most  impressive  kind.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
rfBcer,  and  of  every  person  engaged  in  the  study  of  our  mixed-currency 
.  From  a  careful  study  of  facts  like  these,  the  whole  philosophy  of  our 
iry  system  may  be  deduced ;  and  without  the  examination  and  contempla- 
*  such  facts,  no  one  can  ever  arrive  at  any  just  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
and  uses  of  a  complex  monetary  system  like  that  of  the  United  States ; 
Jiough  differing  in  degrees  as  to  stability,  the  general  character  of  all  our 
currencies  is  essentially  the  same. 


EXPORTS  OF  GOLD  FROM  THE  UNITED  KqTGDOM  US  1857. 

compile  the  following  statement  of  the  exports  of  gold  and  silver  from  the 
I  Kingdom  to  various  countries  during  the  year  1857,  (1st  of  January  to 
^cember,)  from  the  official  accounts  issued  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
rnished  to  us  in  the  Belfast  Mercantile  Journal : — 


Towns. . . 

BL.  ■  •  a.  •  . 

I  ^'MadVra 
ftOanariee 


Gold. 

£848,584 

825,147 

10,863,818 

244,288 

46,941 


surer. 
£587,862 
8.006 

824,611 
6,822 
8,801 


Gibraltar  .... 

Malta 

Uoite<l  SUtes 
Brit.  N.  Am..  • 


West  Indies,  (St  Thomas.) , 

h  West  Indies,  (Cuba  and^Porto  Rico,)., 


(in  transit  to  India  and  China,). 

posiessioDs  in  South  Africa. .  • , 

ios 

Boontries 


Gold. 

£419,246 

29,208 

848,180 

61,648 

£18.266,949 
226,892 
176,207 
968,014 
806,996 
118,097 
66,641 
49,804 


niTtr. 

£6,069 

*•  •  •  • 

16,980 

77« 

£968,816 
149,071 


64,901 
17,296,482 


68,761 


ytalezports £16,061,600   £18,606,468 

Hal  gold  and  silver 88,666,908 

imports  of  the  precious  metals  were  not  registered  until  the  Ist  of  Novem- 

)57,  so  that  they  are  incomplete  for  the  year.    The  total  amount  of  gold 

M  from  that  date  to  the  end  of  the  year  1857  was  £5,212^17,  and  d 

iSl,977,305,  making  the  total  imported  in  the  two  months  £7,189,622. 
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SAVIIIGS  BAHKS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TORE. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  chapter  136  of  the  laws  of 
1857,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  James  M.  Cook,  presented  to  the  Legidatare,  Febrnary  15th,  1858,  t 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  savings  banks  in  the  State.  The  docameot  com- 
prises 50  pages,  of  which  12  arc  occupied  by  the  SuperintendeoVs  remarks  upon 
the  nature  and  operations  of  the  system  of  savings  banks,  and  his  soggestionB  (io 
pursuance  of  the  law)  for  amendments  to  improve  the  system.  The  condition  of 
each  institution  for  savings,  54  in  all,  on  the  first  of  January,  1858,  is  separatelj 
given  in  a  detailed  tabular  statement,  and  in  uniform  style. 

The  total  resources  of  these  institutions  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1858, 


Bonds  and  mortgages. 120,284,681 

Estimated  value  of  mortgaged  premises $48,668,888 

Stock  investments,  amount  invested 17,S49,tOO 

Par  value  of  stocks 1 7,8 1 8,700 

Estimated  value  of  same 17,029,242 

Stocks  upon  which  money  has  been  loaned,  par  value. .  1,682,227 

Amount  loaned  thereon 1,128,941 

Amount  loaned  upon  personal  securities. 21,041 

Amount  invested  in  real  estate 947,146 

Cash  on  deposit  in  banks. 8,287.441 

Gash  on  hand  not  deposited  in  banks. 864,770 

Amount  loaned  or  deposited,  not  iucluded  under  either  of  the  atwve 

beads 60,461 

Miscellaneous  resources. 17,190 

Add  for  cents 10 

Total  resources,  January  1, 1858 $4S,886,9tl 

Their  liabilities  and  excess  of  assets  at  the  same  date  were : — 

Amount  due  depositors 141,422,672 

Ifiscellaneous  liabilities.. •.% 26,661 

$41,448,121 

Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities 2,487,6tl 

Add  for  cents 46 

Total  liabilities  and  excess  of  assets. $48,886,991 

In  the  following  table  we  present  the  other  principal  statistics  as  given  in  the 
report  before  us  for  the  year  1857,  and  with  these  we  combine  the  corresponding 
returns  for  1856,  from  the  tables  published  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  of  June, 
1857,  (vol.  xzxvi.,  pp.  721-2)  :— 

IEf6.  18(7. 

Number  of  open  accounts  at  close  of  year. .^. .  204,875  208,804 

Average  sum  at  credit  of  each  depositor  at  Jote  <)f  year  $204  08  $208  24 

Total  amount  deposited  during  the  year 22,868,866  69  24,880,448  00 

Total  amount  withdrawn    '*        **      **     18.869,068  02  26,541.682  00 

Amount  received  for  interest 2,277,180  81  2,648,616  00 

Amount  placed  to  credit  of  depositors  during  year. . . .  1,768,174  76  2,070,861  00 

The  Superintendent  states  that  the  general  condition  of  the  savings  banks  of 
the  State  ''is  sound  and  satisfactory  to  him  as  shown  by  their  respective  state- 
ments. It  will  be  observed  how  strong  the  public  confidence  still  reBiains  with 
them,  by  seeing  that  the  monetary  crisis  of  the  year  1857  only  reduced  tbeir  do* 
poeits  $1,7114^39.  No  greater  evidence  of  the  public  faith  in  their  nmnagenieat 
and  the  miegrity  and  eapadty  of  their  respective  trustees  could  be  giveo.*'  Hav- 
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log  previoiisly  remarked  at  length  upon  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  several 
imendmeDts  to  the  existing  laws,  in  order  to  increase  the  security  of  depositors 
o  these  banks,  he  recapitulates  the  sabstancc  of  them,  and  suggests  to  the  Leg is- 
atare  that  the  following  provisions  shoald  be  enacted : — 

Ist  The  passage  of  an  act  making  the  investments  of  savings  banks  nniform 
tbronghoat  the  State. 

2d.  The  passage  of  an  act  preventing  any  bank  of  discount  and  deposit,  located 
Id  any  city  or  village  in  this  State,  from  representing  itself  bv  sign,  device,  ad- 
rertisement,  or  otherwise,  as  a  savings  bank,  when  a  chartered  savings  bank  is 
ictnally  transacting  its  bosiness  in  such  city  or  village. 

3d.  To  prevent,  by  legal  enactment,  all  savings  banks  in  this  State  from  making 
iny  loan  upon  personal  security  alone. 

4th.  Give  by  legislative  enactment  the  power  for  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of 
srery  savings  bank,  to  remove  any  trustee  who  shall  have  absented  himself  from 
three  successive  regular  meetings  of  the  board,  unless  such  board  are  satisfied 
that  such  absence  arises  from  sickness  or  absence  from  the  city,  town,  or  village 
irbere  such  bank  is  located. 

In  concluding  his  report,  the  Superintendent  suggests  to  the  Legislature — 

—"That  it  should  scrutinize  with  great  care,  all  applications  for  the  chartering 
of  new  savings  banks.  They  are  sufficiently  numerous  at  present  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public.  An  examination  of  their  condition  in  detail,  as  pre- 
lented  in  the  tables  of  the  report,  will  show  that  competition  for  these  deposits 
by  dividing  them,  adds  no  strength  to  their  ultimate  security.  It  requires  a 
reasonable  amount  of  deposits  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  institution. 

**  A  savings  bank  to  be  successful,  and  consequently  useful,  requires  the  con- 
oeotration  of  population  found  only  in  our  cities  or  very  lar^e  villages,  and  even 
in  those  localities,  it  will  be  wise  to  ascertain  if  an  additional  one  is  really 
wanted,  before  another  charter  is  granted.  Except  in  such  localities  they  are 
comparatively  useless,  not  to  day  dangerous,  their  expenses  being  liable  to  trench 
Upon  their  deposits." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  nothing  will  tend  to  decrease  the  useful- 
EMBB  and  safety  of  institutions  for  savings  more  than  an  indiscriminate  granting 
if  charters  for  them. 

FmAJyCIiL  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE  UIIOll. 

OHIO,  WISCONSIN,  IOWA,  LOUISIANA. 

We  continue  from  the  Merchants^  Magazine  of  April,  1858,  (vol.  xxxviii.,  pp. 
i63-471,)  and  previous  volumes,  the  publication  of  our  abstracts  of  the  financial 
accounts  of  the  several  States.  The  number  for  May,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvi.  pp. 
531-547,)  contains  a  list  of  references  to  our  former  articles  of  this  character : — 

OHIO. 

Governor  S.  P.  Chase,  in  his  message  of  January,  1858,  to  the  Cleneral 
Afsembiy  of  Ohio,  gives  a  lengthy  account  of  the  defalcations  in  the  treasury  in 
1855-6,  as  well  as  of  the  current  finances  and  debt  of  the  State.  From  it  we 
condense  the  subjoined  synopsis.    The  defalcation  is  thus  summed  up — 

Deposited  by  treasurer  with  failed  banks  and  bankers $204,686  66 

Ratained  by  him  under  claims  fur  exchange 18,467  10 

Amoont  unlawfully  ab:»tracted 679,91 1  00 

Making  an  aggregate  of 1808,004  76 

Which  shows — instead  of  an  available  balance  in  the  treasary  on  November 
16,  1855,  applicable  to  the  disbursements  of  1855-6,  of  $703,570  08,  a$  wa$  r^ 
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pertet^B,  real  deficit  of  999,433  96.  Bat  debts  also  existed,  which  are  added  to 
the  foregoing  aggregate  in  the  following  Aatement  to  show  the  actoal  coD^tion 
of  the  treasury : — 

Deposited  with  failed  banks,  etc,  retained  for  exchange,  and  abatraeted        t80S,004 11 

Amount  retained  as  exchange  paid  for  interest,  January,  1 8661. 2.7Sft  64 

Amount  of  debts  of  1855,  unpaid 689,666 16 

Total  baUnce  against  treasury. 11,446,896  06 

Of  the  sum  due  the  treasury  from  revenues  due  in  1855,  bat  Dot  then  paid, 
payments  were  made  in  1855-6  by  banks  for  taxes  to  the  amount  of  9126,598  59. 
On  account  of  the  deposit  with  Dayton  Bank  payments  were  made  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000. 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  1 866-6,  including  the  above  sums,  were .  •        68,668,268  81 
The  aggregate  disbursements,  as  shown  by  the  Auditor's  drafts, 
including  6619,666  76  paid  on  aooountof  debts  of  1864-6,  were. .  8,712,206  82 

The  excess  of  disbursements  above  receipts $128,862  61 

To  which  add  the  deficit  of  cash  means,  Nov.  16. 1866 96484  16 

And  exchange  retained  by  Breslin,  Jan.  1, 1866 2,726  64 


Making  an  aggregate  of $226,012  2 

Which  had  to  be  provided  from  other  sources  than  revenues,  and  was  probaUy  t 
part  provided  through  temporary  loans  by  Treasurer  Gibson. 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  1856-7,  were $8,189,166  1 

The  aggregate  disbursements  as  shown  by  Auditor's  drafts  redeemed  8,04 1 ,788  7 


Bxeeas  of  receipts  above  drafts  redeemed $147,428 

The  amount  unprovided  for  from  revenue,  Nov.  15, 1856,  was  as 

seen  above 226,012  2 

Deduct  from  this  last  amount  the  excess  of  receipts 147,422  0 


And  there  remained,  Nov.  16,  1867,  still  unprovided  for $76,690  l! 

To  this  should  be  added  the  excess  of  warrants  issued  above  war- 
rants redeemed,  of  which  #121,185  88  were  paid  by  the  State 
banks  and  branches  under  the  temporary  arrangement 127,667  4  •fl 

And  the  amount  due  Seneca  County  Bank  for  bonds  converted  by 
the  Trust  Company 100,000  (K' 

And  in  the  event  of  judicial  decision  affirming  the  canal  contracts, 
for  the  difference  between  actual  cost  and  contract  price  of  re- 
pairing sections  2,  6,  6,  7,  and  8,  the  further  sum  of 46,667  45 


a  balance  unprovided  for,  on  Nov.  16, 1857 6861,826  00 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  the  expenses  of  1855-6  and  1856-7,  were 
met  from  the  revenue  of  those  years,  without  the  aid  of  any  balance  from  the 
year  1854-5  ;  and  that  an  actual  deficit  of  cash  means  at  the  close  of  that  year 
of  $99,433  96,  was  supplied  ;  and  debts  contracted  in  1854-5,  to  the  amount  of 
$519,665  75,  were  paid  with  no  means  derived  from  that  year,  except  $141,598  59, 
from  bank  taxes  and  the  Dayton  Bank  deposit.  If  there  had  been  no  defalca- 
tion, the  means  in  the  treasury  would  have  been  ample  to  pay  the  debts  of  1855, 
and  meet  all  other  demands.  If  there  had  been  no  debts,  the  defalcation  would 
not  have  sensibly  embarrassed  the  operations  of  the  treasury.  Funds  to  supply, 
in  part,  the  drain  of  these  debts  and  the  deficit  created  by  the  defalcation,  were 
obtained  through  temporary  arrangements,  to  the  amount  of  about  $350,000, 
and  at  the  close  of  1857,  these  funds  had  been  already  reimbursed,  in  great  part, 
<mt  of  the  current  revenue. 
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Tbe  fonowiDg  table  shows  the  SUte  debt,  Janaary  1, 1858  :— 

Amoiiiit  AbbiuI 

Foreign  debt  onUtanding.  Intereet 

!He  per  oeot  stock,  payable  in  New  Tork  city. .  11,026,000  00  $51,260  00 

Kz  per  eeDt   stock,  payO  1860 6,413,626  27  884,799  52 

able  in  New  Tork  city  at  I  1870 2,188,581  98  181,01 1  91 

the  pleasure  of  the  SUte,  (1876 1,600,000  00  96,000  00 

after  December  81.          J  1886 2,400,000  00  144,000  00 

Total  foreigo  debt |1 8,62 1,817  20        |807/)61  4  8 

Total  domestic  debt  payable  at  Oolambus. .  217,260  87  16,628  10 

ToUl  foreign  and  domestic  State  debt. . .         $18,899,067  67        $828,684  88 
ToUl  irreducible  **        **  2,501,027  76  141,402  27 

Oraod  total  **        **  $16,402,096  85        $964,966  80 

Goveroor  Chase  states  that  '*  the  priocipal  of  the  State  debt  was  redaced 
nring  the  past  year,  1857,  by  the  payment  of  $109,207  00,  derived  chiefly  from 
be  premium  of  the  loan  of  $2,400,000  negotiated  to  discharge  the  amonnt  which 
eearoe  payable  after  1856.  Of  the  remaining  debt,  the  sam  of  $6,413,535  27 
rill  become  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  at  any  time  after  the  31st  of 
December,  1860.  The  terms  of  this  contract  exclade  the  idea  of  obligation  to 
mj  at  that  time,  but  it  will  doubtless  be  the  pleasure  of  the  State  to  pay  a 
«ry  large  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  debt,  as  soon  as  the  right  to  pay  shall 
ccrae.  The  proceeds  of  all  public  property  which  may  be  sold  should  be  ex- 
Insively  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  provisions  should  be  made,  if  a  moderate 
^itional  levy  will  efiect  the  object,  of  a  sufficient  sum  to  discharge  at  least 
ne-third  of  the  amount." 

The  "  irreducible  debt"  above  mentioned  is  composed  of  the  proceeds  of  lands 
[ranted  by  Congress  for  educational  purposes,  etc.,  which  have  been  paid  to  the 
Itate  under  pledge  that  six  per  cent  thereon  shall  be  annually  paid  to  the  ob- 
icta  of  the  grants. 

WISCONSIN. 

Tlie  financial  exhibit  in  tiie  message  of  Gov.  Bandau.,  January,  1858,  goes 
ack  to  the  commencement  of  the  State  government,  and  shows  how  the  ex- 
enses  have  exceeded  the  income  year  by  year,  and  how  successive  State  officers 
Kve  attempted  to  cover  up  the  annual  deficits  by  estimates  which  have  never 
een  realized. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  expenditures  of  the  State  is  thus  exhibited — 

1849.  18S1.  1851.  18Sf.  ]8i7. 

ispenditurea $70,086        $101,885        $160,407        $278,067        $442,766 

The  Secretary  of  State  estimates  a  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  current  year, 
868,  of  $70,345  66,  which  does  not  include  the  deficiency  in  the  accounts  of  ex- 
Veasurer  Janssen,  amounting  to  $36,257  84,  which  there  is  no  probability  of 
aalizing — add  this,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  treasury  for  the  current  year  will 
e  $105,604  60. 

low  A. 

Qov.  Jamrs  W.  Grimks,  in  his  message  of  January  12, 1858,  presented  a  suni- 
lary  of  the  State  finances,  from  which  we  condense  the  following : — 
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Amount  in  the  treasarj,  Oct  81, 1866 $11.1M  91 

Receipts  during  fiscal  year  1 866-7 t81,n4  4S 

Aggregate  resources  for  the  year $242,489  II 

Amount  paid  out  during  the  year 228306  21 

Balance  in  treasury  at  the  end  of  year. $18,688  10 

Arreas  from  the  several  county  treasurers^ • 62,401  84 

Due  from  the  counties  on  assessment  of  1867 418,709  69 

Taxes  for  1868,  as  estimated  by  Auditor  of  State 600,000  00 

Taxes  for  1869 675.000  00 

■^—. 

Totsi  resources  to  Jan.,  1 860,  (next  Oeneral  Assembly,) $1,669,794  62 

Estimated  expenses  during  same  period $628,418  90 

Outstanding  Auditor's  warrants 166,008  66 

678,416  46 

Estimated  excess  of  resouiices  to  January,  1860 $891,878  14 

Since  these  estimates  are  on  the  basis  of  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  which  maj 
not  be  available,  the  Oovernor  suggests  a  loan,  at  6  per  cent,  to  the  amoiut 
allowed  by  the  coostitatioD  upon  die  bonds  of  the  State,  believing  that  they  can 
be  negotiated  at  par.  On  the  subject  of  the  five  per  cent  fund  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands,  provided  in  the  act  admitting  Iowa  into  the  Union,  and  the  sabse- 
quent  action  of  the  United  States  government  in  issuing  military  land  warranti, 
the  Governor  recommends  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  recover  the  percentage 
(estimated  at  $1,000,000)  which  he  considers  to  be  due  to  the  State.  He  recom- 
mends a  revision  of  the  revenue  law,  by  which  counties,  instead  of  the  officiil 
bonds  of  the  county  treasurer8»  will  be  holden  to  the  State,  there  being  $62,401 94 
in  hopeless  arrears  from  this  source. 

LOUISIANA. 

From  the  annual  report  of  S.  F.  Marks  it  appears  that  the  receipts  into  the 
State  Treasury  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1857,  were  as  follows : — 


General  fund. $1,112,688  02 

Current  school  fund 867,799  09 

Internal  iropr'm't  tax  fund  121,019  96 
Internal  impr'm*t  fund  . . .  88,688  22 
Levee  and  drainage  fund. .  626,686  88 
Free  School  Fund. 61,168  84 


Free  School  Accnm.  fund..  $19,096  00 

Redemp.  State  debt  fund. .  1 8,468  00 

Seminary  Fund 4,080  00 

Free  School  Fund 16.870  00 

And  on  road  and  levy  fee.  10,971  80 


Making  the  total  receipts. $2,88 1 ,267  84 

Balance  on  1st  January,  1867  902,414  71 

Total  resources  of  the  year  1867 $8,288,678  06 

Total  expenditures  during  the  year * 2,226,618  29 

Balance  in  treasury,  1st  January,  1 868 $1,068,068  76 

distributed  among  the  varioos  funds  enumerated. 

The  total  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  taxes  from  all  the  parishes  in  the  State 
for  the  year  1857,  amounted  to  $1,249,011  65 ;  of  which  amount  the  parish  of 
Orleans  paid  $458,431  66,  or  36  per  cent  of  all  the  taxes  of  the  State.  The 
parishes  next  in  order  in  amount  of  taxes  paid  are  Rapids,  $44,974  72 ;  St. 
Mary's,  $42,750  00 ;  Iberville,  $40,991  64  ;  St.  Landry,  $39,073  20 :  Concordia, 
$35,158  71;  Tensas,  $34,797  ;  East  Baton  Rouge,  $30,578  ;  Ascension,  $30,305, 
etc  The  Auditor  remarks  that  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  collection  of  taxes 
*'  shall  begin  on  the  first  of  August  in  each  year."    But  he  proposes  that  the 
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oUectors  should  have  the  whole  year  to  effect  their  coIlectioDS.  The  expenses 
o  the  State  for  crimioal  prosecatiooa  amount  to  $50,000  for  the  year.  The 
inditor  remarks : — '*  Although  the  State  by  the  taw  is  made  to  pay  all  of  these 
izpenses,  and  expected  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures  which  might 
leeroe  in  the  different  parishes,  yet  not  one  dollar  has  been  paid  into  the  State 
Kasury  from  that  source  since  the  passage  of  the  law." 

The  public  debt  is  composed  of  the  following  items: — Bonds  for  property 
bftDks,  $6,124,311  10 ;  bonds  for  municipality  No.  2,  $198,240  00 ;  bonds  gene- 
rally, $3,767,000  00 ;  debts  to  trust  funds,  $511,223  83 ;  total,  $10,600,779  93. 


TILUITION  OF  PROPERTY  IN  lOWl. 

We  publish  below  a  summary  exhibit  of  the  taxable  property  in  Iowa  from 
1851  to  1857,  inclusive ;  and  of  the  returns  for  the  principal  counties  in  1857  : — 

1656 1106,895,890 

1856 164.894,418 

1857 210,044,688 


1861 128,464.550 

1868. 88.427.804 

1868 49,640.876 

1864. 72,827,204 

Aggregate  value  of  town  lots  as  estimated  in  the  State  in  1857,  $29,443,884  : 
▼alne  of  personal  property.  $45,439,664  66  ;  total  State  tax,  $420,089  07. 
Betums  for  the  principal  counties — 

Penonal  Aggregate  Yal.ofland  State  tax 

CovRTUB.                 Town  lots.  propertj.  vaiaatlonL.  per  acre.  — totaL 

Dubuque. 15,144,495  |4,118,860  $21,597,651  $18  96  $82,906  81 

Lm. 2,712,208  12,132,788         24,265  58 

Seott 2,922,278  2,091,688  8,685,818  18  14  17,87168 

MatcatiDe 1,814,690  1,590,718  7,659,640  16  00  15,819  79 

Dm  Moines 2,464,876  1,744,960  7,597,'i88  12  07  15,195  48 

In  the  statement  showing  the  indebtedness  of  the  different  counties  to  the  State, 
Dubuque  County  is  the  only  one  '*  balanced.''  Des  Moines  owes  $3,569 ;  Lee, 
$5,054  60  ;  Muscatine,  $732  59  ;  and  Scott,  $1,169  36. 


PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  IN  AUSTRAUA. 

According  to  the  Melbourne  Argus  of  January  18th,  1858,  the  amount  of  gold 
dut  receiyed  by  escort  from  the  several  gold  fields  of  Australia  during  the  year 
1857  was  148J25  ounces.  As  compared  with  1856,  during  which  year  138,823 
onncefl  were  received — there  is  an  increase  of  about  9.300  ounces  in  favor  of  1857. 
The  yield  from  the  southern  gold  fields  steadily  increased  during  the  year  1857, 
whUe  for  the  northern  fields  there  was  rather  a  falling  off.  The  following  are  the 
•mounts  received  by  each  escort  quarterly  during  the  year  1857  : — 

Wastem..  .ounces 

Southern. 

Korthern 

The  first  escort  for  the  year  was  a  very  low  one.  The  quantities  from  all  the 
gold  fields  were  greatly  below  the  respective  weekly  and  fortnightly  averages — in 
many  instances  not  amounting  to  more  than  one-half.  The  extraordinary  falling 
off  in  the  returns  is  undoubtedly  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  recent  reduc- 
UoDS  made  by  gold  buyers  in  their  buying  prices. 


First 

Booond 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 

qnartar. 

qnarter. 

quarter. 

quarter. 

year. 

21,197 

19,224 

19,986 

27,899 

87,756 

8,680 

6,799 

7,784 

12,724 

80,887 

9,271 

5,256 

8,268 

6,699 

29,488 
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BRITISH  BiNKRUPTCT  STITISTIGS. 

From  data  which  we  find  in  the  Bel&st  Mercantile  Jounud,  ire  amnge 
the  followiog  statemeDts : — 

The  statistics  of  bankraptcy  for  the  last  eight  years  show  the  following  imm* 
ber  of  failures  in  each  year  : — 


I860.. 

•  •  •  •              oOO 

1862... 

1868    .  a  . 

•  • 

•  • 

843 
746 

1864.aa. 

1866.... 

1,264 
1,409 

1866. •• • 
1867.... 

1,S0S 

1861.. 

874 

1,481 

The 

bankruptcies 

anDolIed 

in 

the 

same 

period  were 

• 

I860.. 

A     A     A     •                                                ^D 

1862    aaa 
1868    .  a  a 

a  a 
a  a 

82 
41 

1864 

1866 

66 
69 

1866. ... 
1867.... 

54 

1861.. 

a  a  a  a                      40 

81 

THE  BANK  OF  FRANCS. 

Oar  readers  are  aware  that  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  meet  ex- 
tensive and  important,  and  that  they  have  exercised  a  very  great  inflnenoe  daring 
the  last  few  years.  In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  of  Angust,  1857,  (vol.  xxxviii 
pp.  215-6,)  we  published  the  new  law  of  1857  for  its  continuance  and  additiooii 
privileges,  to  some  of  which  we  refer  in  the  present  notice.  The  condition  of  the 
bank  in  February  of  the  present  year,  1858,  was  as  follows  : — 

UABILITIB8. 

Capital 1 82,600,000 

CirculMtioD 678,600,000 

Treasury  deposits 78,600,000 

Private           "       146,000,000 

Reserve  fund 26,000,000 

MisceliaoeouB 18,169,000 


Specie  oo  hand. 282,800,000 

Loans 474.900,000 

**  OD  railway  securities. .  62.700,000 

A^dvaoces  to  the  State.. . . .  98,000,000 

MiscelUneous 141 ,773,000 


Total,  francs l,066,ni/KIO 

Total,  francs 1.029,769,000 

Although  the  circulation  of  the  bank  at  the  above  date  was  quite  extended, 
yet  it  was  60,000,000  francs  less  than  it  was  two  years  since. 

We  now  present  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  bank  during  1857,  de- 
rived from  the  annual  report  recently  made  by  its  new  governor,  the  Couat  Di 
Germiny,  who  succeeded  D'Aboout.  A  considerably  portion  of  the  acoom- 
panyiog  remarks  consists  of  our  condensation  and  rearrangement  of  a  carefol 
review  of  the  report  in  the  Boston  Advertiser,  and  which  we  have  adopted  as  • 
statement  of  its  important  features  and  suggestions.  The  report  shows  that  the 
transactions  of  the  bank  during  1857  were  greater  than  in  any  former  year,  tad 
contains  many  other  interesting  statements.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  of  the  banking  system  of  France  is  centered  in  this  one  establishmeot, 
and  hence  any  increase  in  the  commercial  and  Boancial  operations  of  the  coontiy 
must  also  increase  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The  total  amoootof 
its  operations  in  1857  were  6,065,000,000  francs  against  5,809,000,000  francs  io 
1856.  The  line  of  discounts  ranged  from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and  tveo^ 
millions  of  francs,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  bills  discounted  were  ii 
general  upon  short  time,  and  also  for  small  sums.  On  the  31st  of  October  kit 
67,000  bills  were  collected  in  Paris  which  averaged  very  nearly  8250  eadi,  n^ 
that  a  large  part  of  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  bank  must  at  that  time  hii« 
been  given  to  the  small  trade  of  the  metropolis.  The  losses  in  1857  through  bid 
debts  upon  the  enormous  amount  of  discounts  above  mentioned  is  stated  io  the 
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■«port  to  hare  been  only  aboat  fifty-five  thoosand  doUara,  reduced,  by  recovering 
oatBtandiDg  debts,  to  something  less  than  thirty- five  thousand. 

The  new  privileges  of  the  bank  have  allowed  it  to  raise  the  rate  of  discoiuit 
withont  affecting  (as  formerly)  the  dates  of  bills.  This  modification  in  France* 
as  in  England,  is  considered  to  be  a  salutary  one  during  commercial  revolsions* 
The  rates  of  discount  were  changed  under  the  new  law  nine  times  in  the  year. 

During  the  two  years  1856  and  1857  the  bank  purchased  large  amounts  of 
balilon  to  sustain  specie  payments.  This  course  was  forced  upon  the  bank  by 
the  legal  prohibition  against  raising  the  rate  of  discount  above  six  per  cent, 
(which  was  removed  by  the  new  law  of  1857.)  and  by  the  extended  circulation 
of  the  bank,  which  compelled  a  constant  attention  to  the  stock  of  specie ;  and 
the  managers  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  keep  this  fund  from  diminution. 
During  1856  and  1857  the  bank  made  purchases  of  specie  and  bullion,  and  paid 
premioms  therefor  as  follows  : — 

In  1866,  purchases 668,900,000  francs ;  premiums  7,894,400  firanoa. 

1867  •*       ' 668,638,000    "  4,678,100      «* 

Aggregate    ••         ^1,182,688,000    **  12,072,600     " 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  enormous  amount  of  treasure  was  drawn  from  the 
English  market,  a  fact  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  attention  with  which 
English  financiers  observed  the  movements  in  France.     Among  the  movements 
which  preceded  the  general  revulsion  in  the  fall  of  1857  none  was  more  remark- 
able than  the  constant  drain  of  specie  which  this  bank  kept  up  against  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  trade,  was  thus  felt  more  or  less 
through  the  whole  commercial  world.     The  relations  of  France  to  the  rest  of 
continental  Europe,  and  the  immense  investment  of  French  capital  which  had 
been  made  in  railroads  and  other  important  enterprises  in  Germany  and  else- 
where, kept  the  balance  constantly  unfavorable  to  France,  and  occasioned  an 
Immense  exportation  of  specie.    To  relieve  itself  the  Bank  of  France  resorted  to 
the  practice  of  buying  gold,  and  thus  keeping  up  its  stock  of  bullion  by  artificial 
Hieaiis,  to  an  extent  seldom  if  ever  before  witnessed  in  the  history  of  banking. 
The  bank  was  forced  by  legal  restrictions  to  keep  its  rate  of  interest  one  or  two 
per  cent  lower  than  the  rates  which  prevailed  elsewhere.    In  consequence  of  this, 
%Dd  the  other  causes  already  named,  the  most  which  it  could  efiect  by  the  ez« 
traordinary  efforts  described,  was  to  keep  its  stock  of  bullion  at  the  same  level, 
while  it  could  not  retain  a  single  franc  of  the  enormous  mass  of  gold  which  it 
drew  in. 

This  process  of  purchasing  bullion  by  time  bills,  generally,  if  not  always,  leads 
to  a  sacrifice,  as  is  shown  in  the  report.  At  the  present  time,  the  position  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  specie  is  concerned,  is  just  what  it  was 
two  years  ago,  so  that  this  great  expenditure  in  premiums,  and  the  flow  of 
ballioo  which  it  artificially  produced,  have  left  no  trace  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  bank. 

Tet,  the  result  of  the  business  of  the  last  two  years  was  favorable  to  the 
stockholders.  The  immense  circulation  which  was  kept  up,  amounting  to  more 
than  three  times  the  capital,  enabled  the  bank  to  pay  these  large  premiums  for 
the  gold,  which  it  was  constantly  buying  to  pay  out  again,  and  to  keep  its  busi- 
lacrative. 
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At  the  same  time»  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  of  coodactiog  an  institaUon, 
which  controls  the  financial  destinies  of  an  entire  nation,  is  far  from  safe.  The 
transactions  of  the  bank  during  these  two  years  furnish  a  suggestiTe  commeDi- 
ary  upon  the  folly  of  attempting  to  fix  arbitrary  rules  or  limits  upon  the  coone 
of  trade. 

The  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  rate  of  discount,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  policy  of  suffering  the  bank  to  follow  the  laws  of  commerce,  instead  of 
attempting  to  contravene  them,  will  undoubtedly  produce  a  feeling  of  secaritj 
and  stability  which  has  heretofore  been  impossible.  These  changes,  iotrodaced 
by  the  new  law  of  1857,  enabled  the  bank  to  weather  the  recent  financial  storm, 
which  for  a  time  threatened  more  dangerous  results  in  France  than  anywhere 
else.  The  present  accumulation  of  the  precious  metals  is  observable  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  in  England,  which  will  obviate  a  ^^ 
currence  of  the  loss  hitherto  sustained  by  the  Bank  of  France  in  its  forced  pa^ 
chases  of  bullion. 

PAPER  CURRENCY  OF  THE  THREE  GREAT  COMMERCIAL  NATIOHS. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  ParliauKnt. 
the  bank  note  circulation  of  Great  Britain  in  the  hands  of  the  public  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1858,  was  as  follows  : — 

Issued  by  the  Bank  of  England $92,814,786 

Joiot  Stock  Banks 89,525,000 


tl  tt  u 


|182,839,7S6 

«  «  «      Bank  of  France 107.992,874 

**  u  u      Banks  of  the  United  States  185,9M,66i 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  Eogliad 
and  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  was  $57,620,962  ;  by  the  Bank  of  France,  $45,997,740; 
and  by  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  $83,853,270. 

BTEW  BANK  LAW  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  following  law,  in  relation  to  banks,  has  been  passed  by  the  LcgtBlatore 
of  Massachusetts,  1858.  By  its  provisions,  the  banks  of  that  State  are  reqaind 
to  keep  on  hand,  in  specie,  fifteen  per  cent  of  their  aggregate  liability  for 
circulation  and  deposits,  instead  of  its  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  banb; 
and  they  are  also  restricted  in  the  amount  of  circulation  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
of  their  respective  capitals,  in  lieu  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-fiTe  per  cent  is 
heretofore  allowed  by  law  : — 

AN  ACT  TO  INCREASE  THE   AMOUNT   OF  SPECIE  IN  TOE   COMMONWEALTn. 

Section  1.  Every  bank  within  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  required  to  keep 
an  amount  of  specie  equal  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  its  aggregate  liability  for  circn* 
lation  and  deposits ;  and  whenever,  by  the  weekly  or  monthly  returns,  required 
by  the  three  hundred  and  seventh  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  vear  eighteen  haoditd 
and  fifty-four,  the  weekly  average  amount  of  specie  in  any  bank  in  Boston  is  ks 
than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  liability  of  said  bank  for  circnIatioD  aad 
deposits,  or  any  bank  in  South  Boston,  redeeming  its  bills  at  any  other  baok,^ 
monthly  average  amount  of  specie*is  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  aggregate li>- 
bility  of  said  bank  for  circulation  and  deposits ;  it  snail  be  unlawful  tor  aoymch 
bank  to  make  new  loans  or  discounts  until  the  amount  of  specie  in  said  bankshil 
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e  reBtored  to  the  proportion  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  its  aggregate  liability  for  cir- 
■IfttioQ  and  deposits ;  provided,  that  banks  out  of  Boston,  in  the  monthly  returns 
squired  by  the  three  hundred  and  seventh  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
Dndred  and  fifty- four,  shall  return  the  monthly  average  amount  of  balances  in 
ther  banks  not  bearinff  interest,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  their 
ilk,  and  the  same  shall  be  considered  and  deemed  equivalent  to  specie  for  the 
nrposes  of  this  act. 

8kc.  2.  The  amount  of  bills  issued  by  any  bank,  shall  not  at  any  one  time, 
KCeed  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  bank.  So  much  of  the  eighth  sec- 
KMi  of  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  the  revised  statutes,  as  relates  to  the  amount  of 
ille  which  any  bank  may  issue,  and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
rith  this  section,  are  hereby  repealed. 

8bc.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June  next 
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COMAIERCE  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

We  have  compiled  the  following  account  of  the  commerce  of  the  Hawaiian 
Ciogdom,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,*  from  the  "  Custom-house  statistics  for  1857, 
■epared  by  W.  Good  ale,  Collector- General  of  Customs,"  and  furnished  to  ns 
D  the  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser,  of  Honolulu,  in  its  issue  of  January  29th, 
858. 

In  the  three  following  tables  we  have  a  detailed  statement  of  the  several  classes 
f  fanports  at  Honolulu  in  1857  : — 

VALUB  or  GOODS  IMPORTED  FROM 


fluted  States,  Atlantic  side  $266,833  44 

••            Pacific      *•  268,736  60 

freat  Britam 198,360  00 

'aoooaver's  lalaod. 4,^70  99 

Liwlralia 9,662  92 

Iremen    62,204  42 


Hamburg $6,681  99 

Society  Islands 16,444  18 

Sea,<bc 20,642  66 

China,  (Hong  Koog,) 21,884  50 

Japan 1,078  56 


Total $878,184  20 

iMFORTs  raxs  or  dutt  bt 


ttttnroad  cargoes $17,668  88 

Vbalen 11,001  96 

lisaioDS 4.807  60 

SbariUble  societies 1,693  89 

kgriculturists. 8,690  29 

Total 


Rifle  company $2,678  67 

H.  M/s  Ohaimberlain 1,170  76 

Fire  department  ....••..  586  00 

Diplomatic  agents 85 1  00 


$42,898  54 


GOODS  AND  SPiaiTB  BONDED,  FROM 


United  States,  Atlantic  side  $107,802  88 

Pacific    •*  26,261  84 

Iraat  BriUin,  Ac 14,826  68 

Mm,  (Hong  Koog,) 237  86 


Sea $20,141  40 

Society  Islands 2,667  78 

Bremen 5,467  58 

Hamburg 1,204  00 


Total $178,099  02 


*  la  the  MtrtkmnU^  Magatine  of  July,  1857,  (vol.  zxxvii.,  pp.  99-108,)  we  presented  %  longer 
tlWe  <tf  slmlUr  eharmcter  to  this,  which  contained  the  commercial  statistlca  of  Sandwich  Islanda 
^  1^  Mrlea  of  yeara,  with  a  list  of  numerooB  references  to  oar  proTioos  stateroenta.  In  the  same 
mber,  pp.  117-190,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  prodnctlon  of  the  sugar-cane  In  tho  islanda.  In 
fetrvary,  IF68,  pp.  163-175  of  this  volume,  we  published  an  elaborate  article  desertbing  the  ports 
1^1^  Islands ;  and  page  818  of  same  number,  a  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  gereraoMBt  la 
iptll,  185<^  page  4^  of  this  volume,  a  notice  of  tho  marine  telegraph  at  Honolnla. 
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Aggregate  value  of  imports  at  HoDolala  in  1857,  $1,094,126  76.  The  tiIm 
imported  at  the  other  ports  were— /r^e,  at  Lahaina,  $10,120  68 ;  at  Hilo,  $3,140; 
at  Kawaihae,  $1,617  05  ;  at  Kealakeakna,  $561  11 ;  and  duHabk,  atliUiiioa, 
$19,865  44 ;  at  Hilo,  $790  87 ;  at  Koloa,  $52  50  ;  aggregate  at  then  porti, 
$36,038  65.  Making  the  total  value  of  imports  at  the  Sandwidi  lalaiA 
$1,130,165  41. 

The  quantities  of  spirits  taken  out  of  bond  for  consomption  (the  statemeoti 
are  in  gallons)  in  1857,  were  as  follows : — 

Honolola.   lAhaina.     ToUL  Honolulv.  T^it^hi*,    Total 


Brandy 4,684  796  6,480 

Rum. 290  21  811 

OiD 2,669  800  2,769 

Whisky  ....  2,995  869  8,864 

Alcohol 621  ...  621 


Port 1.122  14  l.m 

Sherry 1^0  55  IJiH 

Madeira 177  ..  m 

Ch.Cordi'l8,^  851  40  891 

Simdries 408  7  410 


In  the  report  before  us  we  have  a  statement  of  the  several  vesseb,  27  io  ill 
arriving  at  Honolulu  in  1857,  whose  cargoes  were  invoiced  at  over  $5,000  in 
value,  from  which  we  collect  the  annexed  list  of  cargoes,  valued  at  $38,000  and 
upwards. 

Date  of  entry.                Flag.                 Yenel.                       From.  Is.  raLfltrin 

March  18, 1867.  ...American....  Rod  uga. Boston $81,69SUT 

July       6, "        ...  .Yankee San  Francisco. . .  46,676  41 

Aug.     10, "        ...  .Harriet  A  Jessie. .  Boston 121,994  96 

**       18, British Eamehameha  IV.Liyerpool 107,70091 

Sept    24, American . . .  .Yankee San  Francisco.. .  89,762  IS 

Oct.        8, **        ....John  Gilpin,  a....  Boston 82,1  SI  66 

6, **        ....Fortuua. «      67,48966 

Nov.       4, «        ....Gladiator New  Bedford....  88,74916 

*«        16 Bremen Antilla Bremen 64,66461 

"        26 British KBarker London 71,810«« 

(a.)  Foundered  off  Gape  Horn,  January  29th,  1868,  and  all  hands,  46,  saved 

The  Custom-house  receipts  at  each  port  in  1857,  were  as  follows : — 


Honolulu....     1181.408  16 
Labaina. 9,140  41 


Hilo $88  711  Kealakeakua. .        $41 00 

Kawaihae. ...        68  00    Koloa. iOli 


Total  Custom-house  receipts $140,777  06 

The  last  quarter's  returns  for  Hilo  are  not  mcluded. 
The  principal  items  of  these  receipts  were — 

HoBolala.  T^it>iiia- 

Import  duties  on  goods $61,112  16  $992  79 

"           «          spirits. 66.47198  7,122  99 

*■  **  bondedgoods 1,884  84  

Transit  duties  on            *'          790  01  18  98 

**          **          spirits 499  89  126  70 

Stamps. 8,029  60  740  60 

Storage 4,227  80  

Interest 1,274  99  

The  aggregate  exports  from  Honolulu,  were  as  follows : — 

Value  of  foreign  goods  exported  $222,229  19 

Value  of  domestic  products  exported 247,708  91 

Value  of  domestic  products  furnished  as  supplies 175,600  00 

Total  value  of  exports $645,526  10 

The  latter  two  of  the  preceding  summary  statements  are  made  np  of  the  (^ 
lowiAg  details :— 
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Jhm§Uie  9rodti€t$  exporUd^ 

irodoce  of  tne  whale  fiiherj  Talued  at  0astom*hoQ8e  ratet ;  whale 
oQ,  40  eeots  per  gallon ;  sperm  ml,  $1  per  gallon ;  whalebone,  86 
•eoUperpoond 4247,708  91 

JkmnHc  nroducU  fumiaJud  09  iuppluM — 

b  111  whalers,  at  an  aTerage  of  1600  each 

b   70  merdiantmen,  at  at  arerage  of  $200  each 

'o    10  national  vessels,  at  an  average  of  $1,000  each. 

b  all  other  ports,  all  vessels,  cargoes,  and  supplies,  estimated  at . . 


$66,600  00 
14,000  00 
10,000  00 
85,000  00 


^  $176,600  00 

247.708  91 

Total  of  domestic  exports  and  sapplies $428,808  91 

The  detjftils  of  the  articleB,  and  qnaDtities  of  each,  composing  the  domestic  ex- 
orts  from  Honolulu  in  1857,  were  : — 


lunur lbs.  700,666 

hmsses galL  87,087 

jmp 21,899 

alt bbls.  1,660 

Kidea -. 9,886 

'allow casks  642 

ida bales  2,S82 

Isaf. .bbls.  1,462 

^B^gns bags  876 

faol bales  268 

bUse lbs.  811,807 

rhale  oil ..galL  68,882 

pann  oil 2,968 

Merchant  vessels  at  inside  port  of  Honolala  in  1857  : — 


Whalebone. lbs. 

Tobacco. .bales 

Kakat  oil bbls. 

Goat-skins 

Ship-bread lbs. 

Horses 

Hay bales 

Pork bbls. 

Arrow-root lbs. 

Horns. 

Flour. bbls. 

Limes bzs. 


Lmerican. 
kramen. ;. . 
lambnrg. . 


No. 

46 
9 
2 

8 


Tons. 
16,866 
888 
240 

2,096 


Hawaiian 

Oldenburg 

New  Granadian 

RuBso- American  Co..  • .  • 


No. 
9 
1 
1 
1 


21,997 

87 

28 

49,806 

10,900 

8 

286 

80 

16,611 

8,056 

79 

20 


Tons. 
868 
220 
200 
600 


Totals 

Merchant  vessels  at  other  ports  : — 


Ibablulu,  outside  port.  • 

M  M 

•haina,  ports  oL, 


u 

« 

« 
tt 


8  American  vessels.  •  •  .tons 

1  British  vessels 

8  American  vessels. 

1  Hawaiian  vessel 

1  American  vessel 

1  Rosso- American  vessel .  • 

1  American  vessel 

1  Hawaiian  vessel...  ...•. 


70      19,978 


, — ^ToUL — 
No.      Tona. 


4 
2 


8.814 

2.487 

762 

291 


Total 

Total  at  inside  port  of  Honolulu 


12        6.817 
70      19,978 


Total  at  all  ports  of  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1867 

Oil  and  bone  transhipped  at  Honolnia  and  Lahaina : — 

Sperm  oil, 


82       26,817 


18i7. 

Magsesson 

••  N 


"From 
Honolulu 

M 

« 

Lahaina. 


Bannd  to 
United  Sutes 

M 

Bremen  .... 
United  States 


g»Uont. 

8,806 
27,468 

2,868 
82,689 


Whale  oil, 
gaUuna. 
829,4 17 

1,414,689 

69,287 

214,684 


Whalebone, 

poondik 

106,181 

796,888 

49,978 

848,528 


Totals, 


••••• 


176,806       2,018,027     1,296^26 
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The  total  Dumber  of  whaling  vessels  at  the  various  ports  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands daring  1 857  was  387  ;  and  this  nnmber  consisted  as  follows : — American 
vessels  at  Hooolala,  inside  port,  100,  and  ontside  port,  28;  at  Iiahaioa,114; 
Hilo,  41 ;  Kawaihae,  52 ;  Kealakeakua,  10 ;  Koloa,  19  ;  aggregate,  364. 
French  vessels  at  Honolula,  inside  port,  3,  and  outside  port,  3 ;  at  LahaiDt,8; 
Eawaihae,  1 ;  aggregate,  15.  The  other  vessels,  8  in  nomber,  viz.  :—b  Hi- 
waiian,  2  Bremen,  and  1  Oldenburg,  were  only  at  the  inside  port  of  H<moliiln. 
The  whole  namber  of  national  vessels  at  Honolula  in  1857  was  twelve. 

Table  showing  the  direct  trade  of  foreign  vessels  with  the  Hawaiian  Isludi 
from  and  to  home  ports : — 

t Entered. »  #  Cleared.  ■-» 

Nationality.  Yeaeelflb  Tonnage.  Valae  eargoei^  YttmHa,  Tonnage.    Yalneewioia 

American 4U  17,406  $7u8,42U  70  82  12,678    $l,09rt,024M 

British 6  1,420  208,68107  6  1,269            <,999M 

Bremen 1  220  64,664  81  .            ....            

Hamburg 1  120  6,886  99  .            ....             

Rasa.  Am. Ga...  1  600  99  60  1  696              426  89 

Table  showing  the  nationality  and  tonnage  of  shipping  in  the  carrying  tnde 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  and  to  other  than  home  ports  : — 

American 9  1,914  $28,247  92  14  6,818  $98,187  61 

British 8  1,1 14  882  90  2  709  8.808  08 

Bremen 1  168  19,40116  1  686  6.888  78 

Hamburg 2  240  12,186  09  8  860  88,782  41 

Oldenburg 1  220  12,686  26  .  

New  Orana'iian.  1  200  21,62186  1  200            

Hawaiian 9  868  11,287  87  10  866  18,086  97 


CANAL  TRADB  OF  OSWEGO. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  of  April,  1858,  (vol.  zzxviii.,  pp.  475-6,)  p»- 
sented  statistics  of  the  Lake  Commerce  of  Oswego,  in  continuation  of  cor  fall 
account  of  that  port,  published  in  July,  1857,  (vol  zzzvii.,  pp.  38-47.)  We 
now  give  statements  of  the  canal  trade  of  Oswego  during  the  years  1856  tod 
1857. 

EXPORTS  BT  CANAL  IN  1856  AND  1857. 

Comparative  statement  of  most  of  the  articles  shipped  by  canal  at  Oswego  fer 
two  seasons : — 


18fi6.  ]8t7. 

Wheat bush.  6,994,209  2,728,429 

Com. 8,224.249  1,860.894 

Rye 808,661  66.806 

Barley. 96,881  289.781 

OaU 168,272  12.267 

Floor bblfl.  895,628  801.680 

Beef 2.102  1,277 

Pork. 80,166  6,081 

Hacun lbs.  4,086,642  608,601 

Lard,  Ac 1,147.128  6V.768 

Butter....    42,966  7.900 

Peas. etc...  bush.  70.784  1.48i 

Dom'ctpiriU.^l  4.726  84.000 

Hope. Ibe.  29,V18  41,666 

OrMt-teed,  Ac 81,096 


18S6.  m 

Timber,  .cub.  ft        828.168  826.088 

Lumber ft    76,767.297  92,468,481 

Staves No.     1 1,896,626  88,624,418 

Shinglea 166,600  1^6i608 

Furniture  . .  Iba.           1 7,840  44,948 

Leather 1 86.4  88  846,888 

IJidea 199,764  27,988 

Wool 187.227  20J78 

Bran,  Ac 17.688,886  18.286>0t 

Oil  cake,  Ac. . .       7,678,664  4,98M80 

Copper  ore 1,184,188 

IroD  Asteel...          126,798  46340 

bloom  A  bar..          842,687  26.618 

Mineral  coal . . .       1,472,600  16(M»8 

St'ne,  lime,  A  day       800,687  6^(04,870 
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mrOETB  BT  OAHAL  IH  1866  AND  1857. 

18U.  1867.  18S6. 

Btlt»for€igii.1bs.            6.805           17,885  i  Furniture.  ..Iba.  1,181,820 

*    domestie..  196,108,800  142,050,872    Hops 19,629 

mnemlooal...     97,942,894  181,188,025    Hides 72,897 

8troe,limeAcla7    17,604,152     18,201,823 


Qjpsaiii. 7,800,529 

IroD,pig 15,918,125 


btoomAbwr 
"  railroad..  • . 
*    andsteeL.. 

Oaaiings,  Ac. . . 

Hails,  spik's,  Ac. 

Crockery,  Ac... 


287,226 

69,819,810 

12,729,228 

10,812,678 

8,159.826 

8,144,127 


12,896,606 

2,668,685 

8.420 

57,940,794 

4,014,019 

5,520,878 

660,162 

1,916,086 


Leather 824,887 

Coffee. 8,820,877 

Molasses 5,068,508 

Sugar 21,577,177 

0th.  mVch'dise.  40,145,664 

Cheese 19,027 

LBrd,Aa 15,849 

Fruit,  dried....  188,776 

Sundries 9,104,685 


18S7. 

158,249 

1,861 

.64,618 

101,194 

1,028,698 

2,241,881 

7,657,687 

17,917,877 

98,414 

8,714 

68,889 

6,788,998 


Articles  not  specified  in  the  above  table  of  imports,  are : — Id  1856,  bacon, 
2M^  lbs. ;  wool,  73,000  lbs. ;  bran  and  ship-stafT,  50,000  lbs. ;  timber,  5,000 
eabic  feet    In  1867,  cotton,  92,284  lbs. ;  wood,  20  cords. 

AOGBEOATB  TONNAGE  BT  CANAL  FOR  FIYE  TEARS. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  tonnage  of  property  cleared  from,  and  received 
ftt  Oswego  by  canal,  for  five  seasons  : — 

iks.  im.  18$S.  1856.  1857. 

•OlMred tons        495,558        884.498        852.560        491,761         817,686 

Arrived. 221,460        202,518        209.075         253,178        206,608 


Total. 


717,018         586,986         561,685         744,989         624*189 


EXPORTS  FROM  MABTILU  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List  contains  the  following 
table  of  exports  to  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic  from  January  1st  to  De- 
cember 3l8t,  in  1857  and  1856  :~ 


H«mp picals 

Sugar. 

Japan  wood 

Ooffee. 

Hides. 

EUde  eottiogs 


18S7. 

18S6. 

48,110 

812,886 

78,828 

148,952 

10,676 

12,081 

2,729 

2,171 

1,182 

2,104 

8,716 

2,889 

Pearl  shell.  ..picals 

Almaciga. 

lodigo qtls. 

Leaf  tobacco 


]8i7. 

747 

282 

6,626 

986 


1&S6. 

806 

874 

8,777 

6,140 


Cigars Na    4,980,000    4,067,000 

Grass  cloth....  pes.  4,412      111,245 


INSPECTIOBTS  AND  STOCKS  OF  TOBACCO  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  returns  of  the  annnal  inspection  of  tobacco  at  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, daring  nine  years,  1848-57,  are  continuous  of  similar  retams  previously 
published  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  as  for  example,  in  vol.  xrv.,  p.  91,  and 
rcL  zx.,  p.  217.  The  column  headed  **  stock  "  shows  the  amount  remaining  in 
warehouse  at  the  dose  of  the  year : — 

IiwpeoUoii.        stock. 


1849. 
1860. 
1851. 
1862. 
1868. 


4,451 
8,745 
8,!  40 
4,844- 
2,268 


1,517 
1,900 


1854.. 
1865... 


lofpeotloiL 

flioek. 

2,808 

800 

914 

219 

1,882 

426 

997 

804 

1,886.  1856 

2,006|  1857 

1,294 1 

An  of  the  tobacco  inspected  was  from  Kentucky,  excepting  that  in  1849  200 

hMe.,  and  in  1856,  61  hbda.,  were  from  Yirginia ;  and  in  1856, 12  hhds.  from 

Maryland. 
TOL.  xxmn. — vo.  v.  89 
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FISH  AND  OYSTER  TRADE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

We  derive  the  following  statemeDts  from  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade's  Be- 
port  (January,  1858,)  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  that  city,  and  of  wluch  i« 
presented  the  principal  statistics  in  the  number  for  April,  1858,  (pp.  417-437,) 
of  the  present  volume : — 

Fish. — ^The  imports  of  mackerel  during  1857  show  a  decrease,  compared  vith 
1856,  of  5,000  barrels,  and  with  1855  of  24,000  barrels,  whilst  the  receipts  of 
Eastern  herring  increased  14,700  barrels  compared  with  1866,  and  18,500  com- 
pared with  1855.  Included  in  the  receipts  of  herrings  in  1857  are  about  8,000 
barrels  *'  Long  Branch,"  or  alewives,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called.  Thii 
heavy  increase  in  the  receipts  of  herrings  made  up  the  deficiency  occasioned  bj 
the  short  catch  of  the  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  and  North  Carolina  fiilieries. 

EB0KIPT8  or  FI8B. 

MaekereL  Herringi.  *  .      Oo<lflilL ^-^ 

From  Bbla.  Bbla.  Casks.        Dnuna.        Qtli 

British  Provinces 4.319         11.142  8,881         1,871        1,000 

MaMachusetts 20,685        12,800         

.  Total,  1867 25,004        28,942        8,881         1,871        1.000 

ToUl,  1856 80,268  9,168         6,062         5,189        6,8tt 

Total,  1855 49,104  5,5%2        8,472         1,768        1,700 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1857,  the  market  opened  with  a  stock  of  5,000  barrels 
mackerel,  and  owing  to  the  comparatively  light  receipts,  prices  ruled  high  dnniig 
most  of  the  year ;  stock  of  mackerel  December  31st  estimated  at  only  1,000  ba^ 
wis: — 

MACEBaiU 

Nombsr  1.                  NnmbcrSL  Nombtfl 

January      1 110  50  a....  $7  50  a....  $6  62  a  7  7( 

February     1 a....          8  00  a  10  00  7OOa800 

March         1 1100a....          850a....  776a  800 

April           1 1100a....           9  00  a  10  00  826a  900 

May             1 1200a2800  11  50  a  18  00  950alOfO 

June            1 1400a2400  1200al250  lOOOaUOO 

July             1 1400a2400  1150al400  1060allM 

August        1 1450a....  12  50  a  18  50  926a  97( 

September  1 17  00  a  18  00  18  50  a  14  00  9  75  a  1000 

Ckstober       1 14  50  a  17  00  12  60  a  18  00  950alOOO 

November  1 1800a....  1100all50  9S5aO»0 

December  1 10  50  a  14  00  10  00  a  10  00  660a  000 

Skad  and  Herrings, —The  catch  of  both  descriptions  proved  very  small  doriog 
1867,  the  receipts  from  the  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  and  North  Cardina  fisberies 
only  amounting  to  3,795  barrels  shad,  1,262  half- barrels  shad,  8,664  barrels  and 
642  half-barrels  herrings.  The  receipts  of  1856  were  4,362  barrels  shad  and 
16,000  barrels  herrings.  On  the  20th  March  the  first  of  the  new  catch  fron 
North  Carolina,  a  few  barrels  only,  were  received,  and  sold  at  $S  60  for  herrmgi 
and  912  for  shad ;  receipts  continuing  light,  prices  ruled  stea/dj  at  $11  50  a  |I2 
and  $6  a  $6  25  for  shad  and  herrings,  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  a  farther 
advance  was  obtained  on  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  herrings,  they  selliDg  tf 
high  as  $7  60  a  $8  per  barrel.  Early  in  June  the  season  was  over ;  the  entire 
catch  had  reached  market,  and  prices  continued  steEuiy  to  the  end. 

The  Oyster  Trade. — For  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  past,  Baltimoie  hai 
been  known  as  one  of  the  largest  markets  in  the  Union  for  the  supply  of  the  is- 
terior  cities  with  oysters ;  but  the  actual  extent  of  the  trade  each  year  is  ti  jct 
only  imperfectly  ascertained.  The  peculiar  difficulties  attending  any  effort  to 
procure  satisfactory  data  must  account  for  the  seeming  neglect  to  make  pohlie 
ita  details.  We  have,  however,  taken  considerable  pains  to  learn  the  foUowiif 
facts: — 

The  aeason,  commencing  in  September,  1856,  and  ending  in  May,  1857,  vn 
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of  UDDsaal  activity,  and  of  the  entire  receipts  the  packers  took  1,510,000 
•■ahels,  160,000  bosheis  being  taken  for  city  consumption,  making  the  receipts 
I  Ibllows : — 

^iden,  1,610,000  bushels;  taken  for  city  consumption,  160,000. 1,660,000 

Wbidi  were  disposed  of  thus — 

^it  op  *'  sealed  "  for  shipmeot  to  California. . ..  bosh.  200.000 

•  ••                     "            StLoni 160,000 

"*            **                      **           Othar  cities 810,000 

*  "                     **           Foreign  porta...  60,000 

710,000 

Nil  np  "raw"  for  Oiocionati  and  Ohicago 400,000 

"  **  Othercities 400,000 

800,000 

Men  for  city  coosnmption 160,000 

1,660,000 

There  are  eighteen  houses  enga^  in  the  packing  business,  generally  employ- 
1%  about  1,500  hands  in  shucking,  filling,  sealing.  &c.  At  an  average  of  35 
sents  per  bushel,  the  first  cost  to  the  packers  of  the  quantity  put  up  last  season 
imounted  to  fully  9600,000.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  bnsi- 
MBi  is  estimated  at  Slt000«000.  The  oysters  coming  to  Baltimore  market  are 
ill  obtained  from  the  inlets  and  rivers  of  the  Chesap^e  south  of  the  Patapsco, 
iod  it  is  calculated  that  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  give  employment  to 
tome  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons  during  the  regular  season. 

THB  COMMERCE  OF  MARSEILLES  AND  SOUTHERN  FRillCE. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  commerce  of  Marseilles  has  increased  rapidly 
iod  very  greatly.  This  has  been  owing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  com- 
nercial  energy  of  the  government,  though  more  to  the  extension  of  railroads, 
Mid  to  other  causes.  The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  in  1856  was  4,655, 
lad  the  departures  3,056— being  2^  times  as  many  entries,  and  3i  times  as  many 
iepartures,  as  at  Havre  in  the  same  year,  and  nearly  six  times  as  many  depart- 
oreB  as  at  Bordeaux. 

There  were  nearly  1,400  more  foreign  vessels  entered  the  port  of  MarseineB  in 
1866  than  in  1852,  and  the  excess  of  foreign  tonnage  in  1855  over  1852  was 
300,000  tons.  There  are  fourteen  regular  lines  of  steamers  running  to  ports  of 
the  Levant  and  Mediterranean,  one  line  to  England,  and  another  to  Hamburg — 
niaking  in  all  over  fifty  steam  packets.  The  ports  accommodate  about  4,000 
vessels,  and  others  are  built,  or  are  now  building,  to  hold  2,000  more.  The  chief 
Eotemal  trade  is  on  the  Rhone,  from  whence  come  coals,  wines,  bottles,  demijohns, 
cloths,  ftc.  From  Marseilles  to  the  interior  is  sent  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  flour,  and 
q^ioes.  Marseilles  contains  a  large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  steam- 
togines,  and  one  of  the  ten  government  tobacco  manufactories.  Marseilles  is 
ottO  of  the  entrepots  of  France  for  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods.  It  is 
the  only  free  port  of  the  empire — no  tonnage  dues  are  levied. 

Its  commerce  with  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Norway 
is  extensive.  Immense  importations  are  made  from  the  Bussian  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea.  With  Trieste  and  Venice,  on  the  Adriatic ;  with  Nice  and  Genoa ; 
with  Naples  and  Sicily ;  with  Tuscany  and  the  Roman  States,  its  transactions 
aie  constant  With  the  Levant,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  the  trade  is  very  great 
With  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Brazils ;  with  the  East  Indies  and  the  West  In- 
dies ;  with  Ghina,  Great  Britain,  the  United  Sutes— in  fact,  Marseilles  is  trad- 
ing with  every  part  of  the  world. 
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THE  COFFEE  TRADE  OF  RIO  JANEIRO. 

Coffee  is  the  principal  article  of  Brazilian  production  that  is  eztodUYelj  ex- 
ported ;  and  for  many  years  has  been  its  most  permanent  staple.  The  United 
States  is  the  best  purchaser,  as  well  as  the  largest  consumer,  of  its  exports  of 
this  article. 

The  annexed  reliable  tables  of  the  exports  of  coffee  from  Rio  Janeiro  doriDg 
each  month  of  the  last  two  calendar  years  are  continuous  of  statements  for 
1854  and  1865,  published  on  page  608,  toI.  xxxiv.,  of  the  Merchants*  Magaiim. 


TOTAL  SXPOETS  OF  OOFFU  FEOM  UO  JAMSIEa 


Montha. 
January... bags 

February 

March. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. . . . 

October 

November  .... 
December. 


United 

BlAies. 

80,611 

81,729 

101,866 

96,081 

72,968 

94,888 

78.647 

87,889 

96,666 

188,694 

124,884 

166,998 


■18s6.- 


Earope. 
78,049 
82,246 
88,646 
68,888 
71,214 
74,496 
76,686 

110,280 
84,949 
82.461 
89,976 

108,808 


Else- 
'Where. 
6,481 
412 
8,988 
8,686 
2.060 
2,061 
1,700 
7,070 
8,208 
4.679 
2,782 
2,169 


United 
StAtea. 

86.446 

114,262 

78,640 

69,064 

96,076 

74,168 

66,914 

74.869 

101,262 

98,706 

64,406 

8,868 


-18W.- 


Europe. 

121.642 
66,264 

118,610 

118,892 

128,804 
82,496 

160,682 
87,110 

110,081 
82.889 
42.741 
87,782 


Total 1,169,181         889,886      40,120        901,874     1,147,742 

•BIPMIIITB  TO  PRIKaPAL  PORTS  OF  TBX  UHITBD  8TAT18. 


18S6.  18S7. 

Boston bags  6,001  4,986 

New  York. 862,248  246,812 

Philadelphia 91,986  112,870 

Baltimore 188,011  169,166 

Hampton  Roads.....  41,806  19,401 

Richmood 8,888  8,876 


18S6. 

Charleston bags  22,674 

Savannah 1S,81<( 

Mobile. 28,600 

New  Orleans. 404,602 

GaWeaton 4,000 

San  Franciaeo 8,260 


«lMf«. 

7,240 
6,445 
lAOi 
2401 
4,919 

918 
6,111 
8.519 
9,811 

251 
4,194 
2,990 

48»S9I 


7,150 

6,850 

7,500 

296,587 


2i,m 


Total , 1,169.181    901,874 


LOSSES  OF  UFE  AITD  PROPERTT  ON  THE  UIES. 

From  a  statement  qf  lake  disasters  daring  the  year  1857 — carefnlly  compOod 
by  Capt.  D.  P.  Dobbins,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters,  from  antbeD- 
tic  sources,  and  published  in  the  BufEifdo  Express,  we  prepare  this  summary  :— 

BjmU 
In  1857. 

Loss  00  holla.  • 
Loss  OQ  cargoes 


'Ag8T«fi:»*«' 

Tonnage  totally  lost tons 


Bjtteam 
▼eaaelB. 

$898,667 
84,496 

1478,162 
4,781 


$670,679 
889.214 

1909,798 
10,668 


$1,887,945 
16,489 


The  following  is  a  comparison  of  total  losses  for  two  years  :^ 


Total  loss  of  property,  1867      $1,887,946 

••  1866        8,126,744 


Decrease 


$1,788,809 


Total  loss  of  life,  1867 No.      490 

•*  -  18f6. 407 


Increase. « 


88 


A  sommary  of  the  tonnage  and  Talue  of  the  yesBeb  on  the  lakei  in  the  &n  of 
1857  is  sUted  thai :— Total  tonnage,  388,868 ;  total  Talue,  •16A9540a 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

U6HTH0USES  ON  FLORIDA  REEF. 

The  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New  York,  by  their  widely-known  and  most 
dficient  Secretary,  Ellwood  Walter,  Esq.,  have  extensively  published  a  notice 
to  mariners,  dated  New  York,  March  29th,  1858,  in  which  they  call  attention 


1.  The  new  lighthouse  off  Dry  Bank  on  Florida  Beef. 

2.  The  change  of  Carysfort  Beef  light  from  9k  fixed  to  a  revdving  light. 

3.  The  new  lighthouse  on  Loggerhead  Key,  Dry  Tortugas  Group. 

The  full  ofiScial  notice  of  the  last  named,  issued  by  order  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board,  was  published  in  our  April  number,  page  488,  of  this  volume.  In  the 
Underwriters'  notice  we  observe  this  further  item — **  it  bears  from  Sand  K^, 
W.  i  N.,  distant  60  miles. 

We  have  not  yet  received  an  official  notice  concerning  the  completion  of  the 
Hghthouse  off  Dry  Bank,  nor  of  the  change  of  Carysfort  Beef  light.  In  a  pre- 
liminary notice  respecting  these  changes,  issued  at  Philadelphia,  October  19th, 
1857,  by  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  signed  by  W.  F.  Baynoldb,  Capt. 
Oorps  Topographical  Engineers,  it  was  stated  that  the  Dry  Bank  lighthouse 
would  exhibit  its  light  for  the  first  time  on  or  about  the  15th  of  March,  1858, 
and  that  the  change  in  Carysfort  Beef  light  would  be  simultaneous  with  that 
first  exhibition  ;  also,  that  due  public  notice  would  be  given  in  advance  of  the 
exact  time  of  these  changes.*    From  that  notice  we  condense  the  following  :-^ 

NEW  LIGHTHOUSE   OFF  DRY  BANK. 

The  new  lighthouse  near  Coffin's  Patches,  off  Dry  Bank,  on  Florida  Beef,  is 
on  Sombrero  Shoal,  near  Sombrero  Key.  It  is  an  open  frame  work  of  iron. 
built  on  iron  piles.  The  roof  of  the  keeper's  dwelling  is  47  feet  above  the  water. 
From  the  top  of  the  dwelling,  and  within  the  frame  work,  a  cylinder  7  feet  in 
dMuneter  rises  to  the  height  of  82  feet.  This  is  surmounted  by  the  watch  room 
aad  lantern,  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  25  feet  high.  The  whole  structure  will^  be 
154  feet  high,  and  will  be  painted  red.  The  illuminating  apparatus  will  be  diop- 
tric, of  the  first  order  of  Fresnel,  showing  &  fixed  while  light,  and  illuminating  the 

.  *  We  are  •omewhat  pArtlcular  in  roferring  to  this  matter,  since  it  appears  firom  the  notiee  of  the 
Board  of  Underwriters,  and  from  onr  other  information,  that  these  changes  were  made  without 
additional  notice  of  the  fhct  from  the  Lighthouse  Board ;  and  since  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Gbobok 
W.  Blttut  that— 

—^  three  ships  were  recently  reported  as  ashore  on  the  Florida  Beef^  near  this  new  lighthouse,  on 
Sombrero  Bay,  which  might  be  charged  to  the  fact  that  the  new  light  was  fixed,  the  same  as  the 
OuTafort  Beef  light,  65  miles  eastward,  had  been,  but  was  changed  to  a  revolving  one  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  March,  when  that  of  Sombrero  Bay  was  lighted,  and  that  the  chance  had  not  been  early 
and  auitably  notified,  eto.;*^  also,  **  that  the  notice  of  1 9th  October,  1857,  was  duly  circulated  by  the 
board,  as  usual,  being  sent  to  every  commercial  port  in  the  world,**  and  that  he  had  **  printed  it  with 
ofl&eir  changes,  in  January,  for  gnUuitons  distribution,  as  has  been  his  enatom  for  yoara.** 

We  are  well  aware  that  this  department  of  **  Nautical  Intelligence  *'  la  highly  prized  by  a  very 
oooaiderable  portion  of  the  subscribers  of  HinfT*B  MaaOHAiiTS*  Maoazxaa.  These  **  Notices  to 
Wariners,**  which  we  publish  monthly,  are  not  given  in  any  other  magazine  in  the  United  States, 
■or,  that  we  are  aware  ot,  in  the  world.  A  oonaiderable  portion  of  them  are  printed  in  those  news- 
piq>ers  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  commercial  interests,  and  which,  from  their  form,  etc,  are 
Mt  available  for  preservation  and  reference. 

They  are  ftimished  to  us  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  as  toon  as  iMued,  and  wo  have  for 
many  years  devoted  a  considerable  space  to  theuL 
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entire  korizon.  The  focal  plane  will  be  141  feet  above  the  mean  eea  lerel,  and 
the  light  shoald  be  seen  under  ordinary  circomstances,  from  the  deck  of  aTeesd 
15  feet  above  the  water,  a  distance  of  19  nautical  miles.  The  position  of  tbe 
light  as  deduced  by  the  coast  survey  is — latitude  24^  37 '  36"  north.  Loogiiade 
81»  06'  43"  west  of  Greenwich. 

Concerning  this  lighthouse,  the  notice  of  the  Underwriters  states — 

•*  It  18  65  miles  from  Carysfort,  S.  W.  by  W.,  variations  5*>  S.  W.  J  W. ;  and 
41  miles  from  Sand  Key,  E.  N.  E.  f  E.,  variations  5**  B.  N.  E.  J  E." 

CHAKOE   OF   CARTSFORT   REEF   LIGHT   FROM   A  FIXED   TO   A   RBVOLVUfG  UGHT. 

Simultaneously  with  the  first  exhibition  of  the  light  oflf  Dry  Bank,  Carysfort 
Beef  light,  which  is  now  fixed,  tuill  be  changed  to  a  revolving  light  of  the  first 
order  of  Presnel,  shounng  a  bright  flash  once  in  every  30  seconds.  Mariners  arc 
particularly  cautioned  not  to  mistake  one  of  these  lights  for  the  other  after  tbe 
exhibition  of  the  new  lieht  and  the  change  of  the  Carysfort  light  from  a  fixed  to 
a  retolcing  light.  The  height  of  the  focal  plane  at  Carysfort  Beef  lightboaseis 
106  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  hie  visible  under  ordinary 
circumstances  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  15  feet  above  tlie 
water,  about  18  nautical  miles.  The  approximate  position  is — latitude  25®  IS* 
15"  north.    Longitude  80®  12'  44"  west  of  Greenwich. 


YABIATIOff  OF  THE  COMPASS,  1858.— NORTH  AITD  BALTIC  SEAS. 

In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  of  December,  1857,  (vol.  zxxvii.,  pp.  749-751,) 
we  published  two  valuable  tables,  the  first  showing  the  variation  of  the  oomposB  in 
the  British  Islands  and  adjacent  seas,  and  the  second  showing  the  variatioD  io 
the  Mediterranean,  Black,  and  Bed  Seas.  Both  those  tables  were  origisallj 
published  in  August,  1857,  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty of  Great  Britain,  for  the  information  of  mariners  and  all  others  IntereBted; 
and  were  republished  by  the  Lighthouse  Board  of  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  United  States.  We  now  present  from  the  same  officiaJ  sources  the  following 
statements  respecting  the  variation  of  the  compass  in  the  North  and  Baltic 
Seas: — 

This  information  is  made  public  in  order  to  apprise  m&riners  of  the  decrease  in 
the  variatfon,  which  in  the  North  Sea  at  present  averages  7  minutes  annoaflji 
and  in  the  Baltic  Sea  about  5  minutes ;  as  also  to  enable  mariners  and  ag^ti 
for  the  sale  of  charts  to  correct  the  numerous  sailing  directions  and  charts  oov 
in  use,  in  which  the  variation  is  erroneously  noted. 

From  the  eastern  coast  of  the  British  Isles  to  the  Katt^^t,  the  present  g^ 
ral  direction  of  the  lines  of  equal  variation  is  N.  by  E.,  and  S.  by  W.,  (tmw 
ranging  in  amount  from  25^*  to  16^  ;  and  from  the  Kattegat  to  the  Golf  « 
Finland,  the  lines  of  equal  variation  are  nearly  North  and  South,  (true,)  ranging 
from  16**  to  5**  westerly. 

XA8TBEN  00A8T  OF  BRITISH  ISUBS. 


Lerwick  and  Sumbnrg  Head..  26  ^ 

Pentlaod  and  Moray  Firths.. .  SH** 

Bochamieta  and  Fifenees 24f  ® 

Holy  and  Faro  Islands 24  ** 

Shields,  SunderlU  A  Hartlepl  23i** 


W. 


Flamborough  Head. 22f^  ^. 

The  Wash  and  Dudgeon 22  ^  " 

Leman  and  Ower,  Tarmouth 

and  Orfordnees 2U^  ' 

RiverTharaea 2U*  ' 


00A8T8   OF  BELOIUM,  NBTHBELANDS,  HANOVKE,  AND  WlCSmiir   8B0EB8  OF  SUTMAII* 


Ostende 2C  <>  W. 

Riv'r8cb«ldeentranc*8<l(TexeI    19i^   ** 
Ems  Riv'r  A  Hootaholai'n  light    18i<> 


<i 


Helgoland  Island 1 8  *  W. 

Elbe  Biver  entrances,  Oozha- 
ven  and  Tonoii^ 17^^  " 
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aOUIUWJWT  AMD  BOOTH  00A8T8  OF  KORWAT,  AMD  TBI  BXAGXKEAX. 


Fm  Fiord,  to  Bocke  Fiord  21i  to  20^®  W. 

VggersuDd 20  ®   •* 

Haxe  of  Norway 19^®   •• 


ChristiaoBand 18^^  W. 

GbriBtiania,  Bobos  Bay  or  the 
Sleeve  aod  Skaw  light VI  ^  *" 


KATTIQAT,  UTTLX  AKD  OaZAT  BELTS,  AMD  TBI  BOUMD. 


LoBBo  Island 16^**  W. 

OottGDburgifcAnhoU  Island..     16  ^   ** 
litUe  Belt  and  Kid lefo   " 


Great  Belt  and  Lubeck IH®  W. 

Copeohagen  and  the  Sound.. .     16^® 
Bomholm  Island. 14^ 


M 


COABT8  OF  8WXDKM. 


Oarlakrona. 18|**  W. 

Oland  Island  and  Nrkopiog. .     18  ^   ** 
LftDdBort  light  and  Stockholm.    12^^   *' 


Soderarm  <&  Understen  lights .     1 H® 

Gothland,  south  point 12  ^ 

Faro  and  GotUka  Sando 1  li^ 


« 


00A8T8  OF  PRUSSIA. 


Bogen  Island 14|®  W. 

Stettin 14^o    « 

Jershoft  light 18  **   ** 


Danzig 12  ** 

Konigsberg. 11  ^ 

Memel 10i<> 


OOASTB  OF  OOURTLAMD   AMD   UYOMIA. 

Entrance  to  Gulf  of  Riga.. ...      9i<>  W.  |  West  Coast  of  Osel  A  Dago  Is.      0|^ 
Biga Si®   " 


W. 

M 
M 


w. 


OULF  OF  FIMLAMD. 


Han^o  Head  <l(Od*nsholm light      ^%^  W. 

Helsiogfors  and  Revel 7f  ^   " 

Hogland  Island. 6^^   " 


KronsUt 5J**  W. 

St  Petersburg U®   • 


OULF  OF  BOTHNIA. 


Aland  Islands 11®  W. 

Soderhamn. 18<>    " 

Umea 10*> 

BturoHead 10® 


« 


tt 


Tomea  and  Brahestad 8  ^  W. 

Gadd,  and  Norr  Skar  lights.. .     10^^   ** 
Wasa,  Biomeborg,  A  NjsUd..     10  ®   * 


LIGHTS  Off  THB  NORTH  AffD  WEST  COASTS  OF  FRAffCE. 

The  Imperial  MiDistry  for  Public  Works  in  France  has  given  notice,  that  on 
and  after  the  1st  day  of  February,  1858,  the  following  lights  will  be  exhibited : — 

TWO  HARBOR  LIGHTS  AT  DIELETTE. 

These  two  lights  are  placed  one  on  the  jetty  be&d,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the 
harbor  above  the  road  which  leads  from  Dielette  to  Flamanville.  When  in  line 
they  lead  into  the  harbor.  The  light  on  the  jetty  head  is  a  fixed  white  light,  at 
23  Ejnjflish  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  should  be  seen  in  clear  weather 
at  a  distance  of  5  miles.  The  light  at  the  end  of  the  harbor  is  a  fixed  red  light, 
aod  stands  at  169  yards  to  the  southeast  of  the  former.  It  is  placed  at  a 
height  of  75  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  should  be  visible  9  miles  in 
clear  weather.  The  light  on  the  jetty  head  is  in  lat  49**  33'  7"  N. ;  long.  1**  51' 
45"  west  of  Greenwich. 

LIOHT  ON  TRISTAK  ISLE,  FINISTERE. 

This  light  is  a  fixed  white  li^ht,  placed  at  a  height  of  114  feet  above  the  level 
of  high  water,  and  should  be  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  in  clear  weather  at 
a  distance  of  10  miles.  The  light  tower  has  been  recently  erected  on  the  islet  of 
Tristan,  in  the  bay  of  Douarnenez,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  that  name  on 
the  coast  of  Finistere.  It  is  32  feet  from  the  ground,  and  stands  in  lat.  48^  6'  12" 
N. ;  long.  4<>  21'  22"  west  of  Greenwich. 

LIGHT  AT  LANRIBC,  FINISTERE. 

This  light  is  a  fixed  red  light,  placed  at  a  height  of  42  feet  above  the  level  of 
high  water,  and  should  be  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  clear  weather  at  a 
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distance  of  nine  miles.  This  Hght  on  the  coast  of  Lanriee,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
harbor  of  Concarneaa,  is  intended  to  gaide  to  the  anchorage  the  vessel  wluch 
may  have  passed  the  shoal  of  Men-Fall  after  having  followed  the  directioo 
of  the  existing  lights  of  Concameau,  namely,  that  of  the  battery  La  Croix  tod 
that  of  the  heights  of  Beuzec.  It  will  only  light  an  area  of  19^  free  of  danger, 
and  the  line  of  separation  of  light  and  darkness  on  the  south  side  will  pass  aboat 
90  yards  to  the  north  of  the  shoal  Men-Fall.  The  light  will  be  lost  sight  of  be- 
fore the  vessel  reaches  the  shore  on  which  it  stands.  Lai.  47^  62'  3"  N. ;  loag. 
3<*  54'  46"  west  of  Greenwich. 

Directions. — The  mariner  who  wishes  to  enter  the  Little  Roadstead  of  Con- 
carneaa by  night  should  keep  very  exactly  (especially  when  he  has  reached  near 
to  the  Cochon  shoal)  on  the  line  pointed  oat  by  the  two  fixed  white  lights  of 
the  battery  La  Croix  and  of  Beuzec,  until  he  sees  Lanriec  red  light  oa  the  right, 
when  he  should  steer  for  it.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THOBNTON  A.  JENOKS,  8«erettff. 
WAf  HMOTON,  Febrnuy  S3, 18S8. 

NEW  U6HTH0USE  AT  SWINEMUimE,  MOUTH  OF  THE  ODER. 

BALTIC  SEA,  PRUSSIA. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  through  the  Department 
of  State,  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  Prussia  has  given  notice  of  the 
exhibition  on  the  1st  of  December,  1857,  of  a  first-order  fixed  light,  fi^m  the 
tower  recently  erected  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor  of  Swinemunde.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oder,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  that  the  light  will  be  exhibited 
ty^ry  night  from  sunset  to  eunrise.  The  tower  is  built  of  yellow  brick ;  bean 
south  (magnetic)  distant  1.05  nautical  mile  from  the  harbor  light  on  the  east 
mole-head,  and  is  in  latitude  53°  54'  69"  N. ;  longitude  14*>  17'  38"  east  from 
Greenwich.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  catadioptric  of  the  first  order,  fixed, 
of  the  system  of  Fresnel,  illuminates  27(/'  of  the  horizon,  embracing  the  pointi 
of  the  compass  from  E.  by  S.  northwardly  around  to  S.  b^  W.,  and  placed  at 
an  elevation  of  211  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  hght  should  be  seen 
from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  fifteen  feet  above  the  water  at  a  distance  of  21  naatical 
miles  in  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere.  This  new  first-class  light  is  designed 
to  mark  the  harbor  of  Swinemunde,  and  to  guide  navigators  clear  of  the  sboab 
of  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oder.  The  tower  and  baildings 
adjoining,  with  the  two  beacons  on  the  Streckelberg  and  Biesberff,  make  a 
prominent  and  reliable  land-tnark  for  the  navigator  in  approaching  Uie  port  of 
Swinemunde. 

INSTRUCTIONS — FIXED  AI^  SIGNAL  BEACONS,  HARBOR  OF  8WINXMUKDE. 

The  following  instructions  have  been  communicated  also  for  the  informatioD 
of  mariners  :— For  the  better  designation  of  the  mouth  of  the  harb<»r  of  Swioo- 
munde,  in  cases  in  which  storms  or  the  heavy  swell  of  the  sea  may  prevent  piloti 
from  going  out  to  approaching  vessels,  two  stationary  beacons  were  erected,  as 
early  as  1836,  one  on  the  eastern  pit>r  of  the  harbor,  and  the  other  on  th0 
eastern  downs,  (sand  hills.)  Subsequently  the  beacon  on  the  eastern  pier  was  cob* 
terted  into  a  complete  signal  beacon,  and  these  beacons  took  the  place  of  thoee 
signals  which  are  specially  designated  in  J  2,  of  the  harbor  police  ordinances  for 
the  harbors  and  inner  waters  of  Stettin  and  Swinemunde,  of  Aug^t  22, 18^» 
and  are  to  be  used  in  the  following  manner  : — 

1.  When  it  is  impossible  for  the  pilot  to  go  to  sea,  and  yet  Uie  approaching 
vessels  can  enter  the  harbor,  if  their  captains  shall  have  made  up  their  mindi 
to  attempt  it,  a  red  flag  will  be  hoisted  on  the  fixed  and  signal  beacon  on  tbs 
eastern  harbor  pier. 

2.  In  this  case,  the  approaching  captains  must  bring  Uie  new  liffhthonse  to 
bear  S.  by  E.  by  compass  and  steer  on  that  course  for  it.  They  will  then,  at  • 
distance  of  nearly  one  marine  mile  from  the  east  pier-head,  sight  the  outermost 
black  and  white  striped  buov.  [called  a  roads  buoy,)  and  beyond  it,  covering  each 
other,  the  two  beacons  visible  m  a  S.  S.  easterly  direction  from  this  buoy,  m  the 
middle  of  the  east  pier  and  on  the  eastern  downs,  (sand  hills.) 
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KeepiDg  on  in  a  8.  8.  easterly  direction  and  with  the  two  beacons  still  cover- 
ing each  other  (io  range)  on  this  line,  the  vessels  will  enter  into  the  harbor  as 
flur  as  the  second  lighter  bridge  of  the  eastern  pier,  four  cables'  length  above  the 
botem  beacon,  and  all  along,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  pier. 

8.  At  this  point,  where  the  vessel  must  be  kept  off  a  little  to  the  southward 
aad  the  headway  as  little  as  possible,  the  pilot  boat  will  be  in  attendance  with 
a  pilot 

4.  In  entering  the  harbor  from  sea,  all  the  white  buoys  must  be  kept  on  the 
starboard  side  of  the  vessel. 
^  5.  In  order  to  aid  the  captains  in  following  the  instructions  conveved  in  these 
directions,  and  particularly  to  guide  them  when  the  sea  buoys  shall  have  been 
earned  away  or  have  been  removed  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  se&son,  signals 
will  be  made  with  a  red  flag  from  the  fixed  and  signal  beacon  on  the  eastern  pier. 

6.  These  signals  must  be  followed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  steer  towards  the 
ride  to  which  the  flag  may  be  pointed,  and  the  captains  are  to  hold  on  their 
coarse  without  deviation  when  the  flag  is  raised  horizontally. 
^  7.  Should  there  be  no  pilot  boat  at  sea,  and  no  red  flag  waving  from  the 
lignal  beacon,  the  captains  must  not  attempt  to  enter  the  port,  bu^  continue  at 
at  sea.    By  order  of  tne  Lighthouse  Board, 

THOBNTON  A.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 
WAJunxQTOx^  March  ZU  1858. 

ITEW  UOHTHOUSE  ON  ROANOKE  MABSHES,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Fixed  Light.— A  light  will  be  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  the  evening  of 
be  15th  day  of  April  next,  from  the  lighthouse  recently  erected  at  Roanoke 
fmrshes,  North  Carolina.  The  position  of  this  structure  is  in  4  feet  water,  on 
be  east  side  of  the  narrow  channel  connecting  the  Pamplico  and  Croatan  sounds, 
bout  midway  between  these  two  sounds,  and  within  150  feet  of  the  low- water 
lark  of  Jackson's  or  Gald well's  island.  The  structure  is  erected  on  iron  piles ; 
I  built  of  wood,  and  is  hexagonal  in  plan.  The  lantern  is  above  the  center,  and 
be  focal  plane  of  the  light  is  34  feet  above  the  water  level.  The  building  is 
aiDted  white  and  the  lantern  red.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  catadioptric 
f  the  fourth  order  of  the  system  of  Fresnel,  illuminating  270®  of  the  horizon, 
nd  will  show  a  fixed  light  of  the  natural  color.  The  light  should  be  visible  in 
rdinary  states  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  decks  of  vessels  navigating  these 
raters,  at  a  distance  of  10  nautical  miles.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

L.  8ITQBEAYES,  Capt  Top.  EngiJieezB. 
Bautdcom,  Ud^  ICareh  15, 1868. 

KENOSHA  AND  RACINE  (WIS.)  AND  POINT  AUl  BARQUES,  (LAKE  HURON.) 

On  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring  of  1858,  the  present  fixed  light  at 
Lenosha,  Wis.,  will  be  changed  to  a  fixed  light  varied  by  flashes.  The  flashes 
rill  occur  at  intervals  of  one  minute  and  thirty  seconds.  The  illuminating  ap- 
Muratns  is  catadioptric,  and  of  the  fifth  order  of  the  svstem  of  Fresnel.  The 
igfat  should  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  16  feet  above  water,  in  ordinary 
(tates  of  the  atmosphere,  from  12  to  14  nautical  miles. 

At  the  same  time  the  present  revolving  light  at  Racine,  Wis.,  will  be  changed 
o  a  fixed  light.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  catadioptric,  of  the  fifth  order 
»f  the  system  of  Fresnel,  and  the  light  should  be  seen,  under  ordinary  states  of 
he  atmosphere,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  15  feet  above  the  water,  ft'om  10  to  12 
itotical  miles. 

At  the  same  time  a  fixed  light  varied  by  flashes  will  be  exhibited  from  the 
lew  tower  recently  erected  at  Point  aux  Barques,  on  Lake  Huron.  The  flashes 
rill  occur  at  intervals  of  two  minutes,  and  should  be  seen,  under  ordinary  states 
if  the  atmosphere,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  15  feet  above  the  water,  19  nautical 
Dik&  The  tower  is  yellow,  and  the  light  is  exhibited  from  an  elevation  of  88 
eet  aboVe  the  mean  level  of  the  lake.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  the  third 
wder  catadioptric  of  the  system  of  Fresnel. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

W.  F.  SMITH,  LlghthooM  SnginMr,  11th  District 
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THE  IMPR07ED  FRESITEL  UGHT. 

An  iDcreased  power  of  the  Fresnel  light  is  obtained  (according  to  the  WiA- 
ington  Union)  by  an  arrangement  which  consists,  first,  in  completely  dispenMng 
with  the  moveable  central  cylindrical  lenses,  these  being  replacMsd  by  a  single  re- 
volving cylinder,  composed  of  four  annular  lenses  and  four  lenses  of  a  fixed  light 
introduced  between  them — the  number  of  each  varying  according  to  the  sacoes* 
sion  of  flashes  to  be  produced  in  the  period  of  revolution.  In  arranging  the  re- 
volving parts,  a  short  time  is  suflScient  for  the  action  of  the  firiction  roU^s,  revolv- 
ing on  two  parallel  planes,  to  produce,  by  a  succession  of  cuttings,  a  sufficiently 
deep  grove  to  destroy  the  regularity  of  the  rotatory  movement  To  obviitc  » 
great  an  inconvenience,  the  friction  rollers  are  placed  and  fitted  in  such  a  mu- 
ner,  on  an  iron  axis,  with  regulating  screws,  and  traversing  between  two  beveled 
surfaces,  that  when  an  indentation  is  made  in  one  place,  they  can  be  adjusted  to 
another  part  of  the  plates  which  is  not  so  worn.  An  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  flashes  is  obtained  by  means  of  lenses  of  vertical  prisms  placed  in  the  pro- 
longation of  the  central  annular  lenses,  the  divergent  rays  emerging  from  the 
catadioptric  zone  being  brought  into  a  straight  line,  and  a  coincidence  of  the 
three  lenses  is  thus  obtained.  The  whole  of  the  prisms,  lenses,  and  zones,  are 
mounted  with  strength  and  simplicity,  accurately  ground,  and  polished  to  the 
correct  curves,  according  to  their  respective  positions,  so  as  to  properly  develop 
the  system.  The  glass  of  which  they  are  composed  is  of  the  clearest  crystal  color, 
and  free  from  any  of  those  hues  and  other  defects  which  so  materially  reduce  the 
power  of  the  light 
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COMMERCUL  REOUUTIONS  AT  BALTIMORE. 

We  present  statements  of  the  commercial  regulations  at  Baltimore,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  city  in  June,  1857— to  obtain 
where  no  express  agreement  to  the  contrary  exists.  We  publish  them  in  faD 
from  the  Board's  Annual  Report  of  January,  1858,  but  have  somewhat  changed 
the  typographical  arrangement  of  the  columns  of  figures  showing  the  charge! 
for  commissions,  storage,  etc. : — 

COmCISSIONS  ON  OKKKRAL  BUSOntSB. 

Co  Belling  flour  and  meal per  barrel  l*f 

Oo  selling  grain  received  by  vessels per  bushel  ^ 

On  do.  received  by  railroaa  or  steamboat,  exclusive  of  expense  of  aelivery. .  * 

On  sales  of  foreign  merchandise • per  cent  * 

On  sales  of  domestic  merchandise,  not  otherwise  provided  for *• 

On  guaranty • • 't 

On  purchase  aiid  shipment  of  merchandise,  on  cost  <fc  charges  with  funds  in  bond  •« 

On  collecting  delayed  and  litigated  accounts ^ 

On  effecting  marine  insurance,  2^  per  cent  on  premium  for  domestic,  and  6 
per  cent  on  foreign.    No  charge  to  be  made  for  effecting  insurance  on  pro- 
perty consigned  or  shipped. 
On  landing,  re- shipping,  or  delivering  goods  from  vessels  in  distress,  on  value 

of  invoice per  cent  *i 
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Od  procnriog  or  obtaining  money  on  bottomry  or  respondentia  bond  on  Tesaels  2^ 

landing  and  re-tbippiog,  on  specie  and  bullion i 

HaeeiTing  and  forwarding  mercliandise  entered  at  Castom-bouse,  on  inToice 

▼alue  1  per  cent,  and  on  expenses  incarred • 2^ 

Oil  consignments  of  merdiandise  withdrawn  or  re-shipped  fall  commissions  are  to  be 
fhaiffpd,  to  the  extent  of  adyances  or  responsibilities  incarred,  and  one-half  com- 
miasion  on  the  residue  cf  the  valae. 

The  risk  of  loss  by  robbery,  fire,  (anless  insarance  be  ordered,)  theft,  popular  tn- 
Bnilt,  and  all  other  nnayoidable  occurrences,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by  the  owners 
ef  the  goods,  proTided  due  diligence  has  been  exercised  in  the  care  of  them. 


2* 

2i 

5 

n 
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On  purchase  or  sale  of  yessels per  cent 

Oo  disbursements  and  outfit  of  yessels 

Oo  procuring  freight  and  passengers 

Od  collecting  freight 

Oo  collecting  insurance  losses  of  all  kinds 

Ohartering  vessels  on  amount  of  freight,  actual  or  estimated,  to  be  considered 
AS  due  when  the  charter  parties  ara  signed 

(No  charter  to  be  con<iidered  binding  till  a  memorandum  or  one  of  the  copies 
of  the  charter  has  been  signed.) 

Od  giving  bonds  for  vessels  under  attachment  in  litigated  cases,  oo  amount  of 
fiabllity 

The  foregoing  commissions  are  exclusive  of  auction  duty,  and  commissioos,  broker- 
■ge,  storage,  and  every  other  charge  actually  incurred. 

FaXIGHT  AND  FUXIOBTIlfO. 

If  a  vessel  is  freighted  by  the  ton,  and  no  special  affreement  is  made  respecting  the 
proportions  at  which  each  article  shall  be  computed,  the  following  shall  be  the  stand- 
ard of  computation,  vix : — 


n 


P!ff  and  bar  iron,  lead,  copper,  coal, 
logwood,  fustic,  and  otner  heavy 

dye-woods lbs.  per  ton  12,240 

Nicaragua  and  Braziletto  wood  . .  2,000 

Sorar  <fc  rice  in  casks .  lbs.  net  p.  ton  2,240 

Ooraee  in  bags 1,880 

Coffee  in  casks. 1,600 

Oocoa  in  bags  or  bulk 1,800 

Oocoaincasks 1,120 

Pimento  in  bags 1,110 

Pimento  io  casks .  962 

Ship-bread  in  bags 800 

Ship-bread  in  caska 700 

Dried  hides 1,120 

Green  teas  and  China  raw  silks. .  900 

Bohea  and  other  black  tea. 1,120 

Virginia  tobacco  in  hhds 1,600 


Kentucky  tobacco . . .  lbs.  net  p.  ton 

Maryland  tobacco  in  hhds 

Flour bhls.  of  196  lbs.  net 

Beef,  pork,  and  tallow bbls. 

Naval  stores  and  pickled  fish .... 

Oil,  wine,  brandy,  <fcc.,  estimating 
the  full  contents  of  cask,  wine 
measure galla 

Qrain,  peas,  beans,  Ac,  in  bulk.bus. 

Orain,  peas,  beans,  <fccn  in  casks. . . 

Liverpool  blown  salt  in  bulk  .... 

Liverpool  ground  salt 

St.  Ubes,  Cape  de  Verds,  Ac  ... . 

West  India  salt  in  bulk 

Sea  coal  in  bulk 

Plank,  boards,  timber,  bale  goods, 
packages,  <fc  boxes.  • .  .cubic  feet 


1,800 

1,000 

8 

6 

7 


200 
40 
22 
40 
84 
81 
80 
80 


40 


Id  estimating  the  contents  in  cubic  feet,  of  various  packages  and  goods,  the  follow- 
log  shall  be  the  standard  :— 


A  flour  barrel feet  6 

A  tierce  of  rice 16 

A  bhd.  of  flaxseed •  12 

A  bhd.  of  Virginia  tobacco 46 


A  hhd.  of  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and 

Carolina feet  40 

A  hhd.  of  Maryland  and  Ohio 86 

Five  bushels  of  grain  in  bulk 6 


Id  computing  boxes  of  candles  and  soap,  kegs  of  butter  and  lard,  hams  and  bacon, 
and  generally  all  similar  articles,  200  lbs.  net  weight  shall  be  considered  equal  to  a 
barrel  of  6  cubic  feet 

All  goodi  brought  to  this  port  on  freight  must  be  delivered  on  a  wharf  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  yessel  briDgioff  the  same ;  a  delivery,  after  dae  notice,  on  aoj  eood 
wharf  at  Fell's  Point  duriog  Dusiness  hoars,  is  a  deliyer j  in  the  city  and  port  of  Bil> 
tiiDore.  Hides  and  articles  prohibited  to  be  landed  in  the  city  at  certain  periods,  maj 
be  landed  where  the  public  authorities  may  direct. 

In  all  cases  when  vessels  are  obliged  (by  the  quarantine  regulations  or  city  antbo^ 
ities)  to  discharge  their  cargo  in  the  stream,  the  expense  of  delivering  the  same  eut 
of  Jones'  Falls  will  be  borne  by  the  carrier  only.  But  when  requested  by  the  cm* 
signee  to  be  delivered  west  of  Jones'  Falls,  then  the  expense  shall  be  equally  bon* 
by  the  carrier  and  consignee,  (each  one  half.) 

If  a  vessel  is  chartered  for  a  voyage  out  and  home,  each  shipper  riiall  be  ontitlid 
to  his  fair  proportion  of  the  whole  homeward  freight,  pro  rata,  of  the  bulk  or  spiei 
occupied  by  each  shipper  on  the  outward  voyage. 

In  all  cases  where  a  vessel  is  chartered  or  freighted  for  a  voyage  out  and  home, 
the  freighter  or  charterer  is  bound  to  furnish  sufficient  cargo  or  iMdlast  at  the  port  d 
discbarge  of  the  outward  cargo,  to  enable  said  vessel  to  return  safely  home,  sad  tbe 
some  from  port  to  port,  where  the  charter  provides  for  more  than  one  port ;  prorided 
no  agreement  to  the  contrary  is  made  by  the  parties. 

00MM16SI0IV8  ON  BANKHIO. 

On  purchase  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  all  kinds  of  secnrities,  incloding  the  drawing 

of  bills  for  their  payment. .per  eeot  } 

On  sales  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  all  kinds  of  securities,  including  remittances  in 

bills  and  guaranty } 

On  purchase  or  sale  of  specie  and  bullion I 

Remittances  in  bills  of  exchange \ 

Remittances  in  bills  of  exchange,  with  guaranty 1 

Drawing  or  indorsing  bills  of  exchange • 1 

Collecting  dividends  on  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities i 

Collecting  Interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages \ 

Receiving  and  paying  moneys  on  which  no  other  commission  is  received \ 

Procuring  acceptance  of  bilfs  of  exchange,  payable  in  foreign  countries \ 

On  issuing  letters  of  credit  to  travelers,  exclusive  of  foreign  bankers'  charges.  i 

When  bills  of  exchange  are  remitted  for  collection,  and  returned  under  protest  ibc 
the  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  same  commissions  are  to  be  charged  as  tboogb 
they  were  duly  accepted  and  paid. 

WUGHT8  AND  TASXa. 

Sugar,  copperas,  alum,  brimstone,  shot,  lead,  iron,  steel,  hemp,  dye-woods,  and  iH 
other  articles  heretofore  sold  by  the  cwt  of  112  lbs.,  or  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  shall  info* 
ture  be  sold  by  the  decimal  hundred  of  100  lbs.,  or  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

Tares  shall  be  allowed  as  follows:— 

Sugar,  in  hhds.  or  tree.,  12  per  cent;  in  bbls.,  10  per  cent;  in  boxes,  16  per  cent;  i> 
linen  bags,  8,  and  mats,  6  per  cent;  and  in  all  other  packages  the  actual  Xaxt, 

OoSee  in  linen,  single  gunny,  and  grass  bags,  2  per  cent;  in  flour  bbls.,  20  lbs.  sadk* 
in  all  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Cocoa  in  bags,  2  per  cent 

Pepper  in  linen  or  single  gunny  bags,  2  per  cent ;  In  other  packages  the  actual  tars. 

Pimento  in  linen  or  single  gunny  bags,  8  per  cent;  in  other  packages  the  actoal  tai** 

Rice  in  trcs.  and  half-trcs.,  10  per  cent 

Copperas  in  hhda  or  bbls.,  actual  tare. 

Teas,  green,  whole  chests,  20  lbs. ;  and  in  all  other  packages  Canton  tare. 

Cassia  in  mats,  10  per  cent;  boxes  and  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Indigo  in  ceroons,  in  single  hides,  1 1  per  cent;  in  aU  other  cases  the  actnal  tare. 

Ginger,  2  per  cent ;  and  cloves,  9  lbs.  per  bale. 

Alum,  brimstone,  nutmegs,  mace,  almonds,  figs,  cheese,  soap,  candles^  dioeoiate,  otf^ 
rants,  prunes,  starch,  and  all  other  articles  not  before  mentioned,  the  actual  tara 

For  a  sack  of  ground  alum  salt,  216  lbs.  gross  shall  be  considered  as  fair  avtfag< 
weight 

No  charge  shall  be  made  for  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  or  other  packages  whatever. 
>   Drafts  as  follows: — On  all  weights,  even  beam,  i  per  cent  to  be  allowed  for  drait 
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Hogsheads  of  sug^r,  tobacco,  molas- 

•ea,  ram,  oil,  and  pipes  of  wine, 

braodj,  and  gin. .  .eta.  per  month    26 
Hhds.  coffee,  copperas,  codfish,  and 

tallow 20 

Tierces  of  sugar,  ram,  molasses,  and 

halfpipes 16 

Tierces  nee,  coffee,  flaxseed,  alum . .     1 2^ 
Bbls.  of  rum,  whisky,  sugar,  fish, 

dieese,  oil,  and  qr.  casks  wine. . .       6 

Bbls.  of  molasses 8 

Bbls.  of  flour  and  coffee,  and  other 

dry  articles. 8 

Bases  of  fish,  wine,  oil,  lemons,  and 

oranges 8 

Boxes  of  soap,  candles,  cheese,  tin, 

raisins,  ana  drums  of  fish 1 


Bags  of  coffee,  cocoa,  pepper,  and 

pimento cts.  per  month  2 

Boxes  of  Cuba  sugar 8 

Bales  of  cotton  and  hempen  yarn, 

about  800  lbs 12i 

Bales  of  India  piece  and  other  simi- 
lar goods 10 

Indigo  in  ceroons,  4  cts.;  in  cases. .  10 
Tea  in  chests,  3  cts. ;  half-chests,  2 

cts.;  boxes. 1 

Kegs  of  butter,  tobacco,  nails,  and 

raisins 8 

Hides,  dried 1 

Hemp,  per  ton 60 

Iron  and  lead,  per  ton 20 

Crates  of  earthenware 20 


Salt,  per  bushel ■  f 

All  goods  stored  to  be  subject  to  one  month's  storage  if  in  store  ten  days — if  less 
than  ten  days,  half  a  month's  storage. 

The  owners  of  goods  to  be  at  the  expense  of  putting  them  in  store  and  delivering 
them. 

RATXa  OF  CHABGXS  ADOPTED  BT  THE  FB0T18I0N  TBADX,  TO  OBTAIN  XXCXPT  IK  0A8B8  OF 

SPXCIAL  AGBXXMXNT. 

Bacon  or  bulk  meats,  in  hhds.,  on  storage  per  month cents  16 

Pickled  meats,  in  hhds 20 

Pickled  meats,  in  tierces 6 

Bacon,  in  tierces 6 

Lard,  pork,  aod  beef,  in  barrels 4 

Lard,  in  tierces , 6 

Lard,  in  keg& 2 

Balk  meats,  in  cellar,  per  1,000  lbs 16 

OH  AEG  18. 

For  receiving  or  delivering,  per  hhd ceota  6 

For  receiving  or  delivering,  per  tierce 8 

For  receiving  or  delivering,  per  barrel 2 

For  receiving  or  delivering,  per  keg. ...••  \ 

For  receiving  or  delivering  loose  meat,  per  1,000  Ihe 16 

For  salting  or  resalting  (salt  extra)  loose  meat,  per  1,000  lbs 87^ 

-  ■  26 

87i 
16 

n 

H 

2 

60 

1«* 


For  packing  meat  in  slack  casks,  including  cooperage 

For  packing  meat  in  tight  casks. 

For  weighing  loose  meat,  per  1,000  lbs '. . . 

For  weighing  meat  in  casks 

For  smoking  shoulders  or  hams ■  *  *  1 

For  smoking  sides I  No  extra  charge  for 

For  joles  or  tongues V    receiving  or  de- 

For  mspecting  aod  repacking  beef  and  pork,  per  bbl .  I  livering. 

For  inspecting  bacoo  and  bulk  meat,  per  1,000  lbs. .  J 
including  all  charges  except  storage. 

Scalage  on  bacon,  ^  per  cent ;  on  bulk  ftieat,  1  per  eeot 

Tares  on  bacoo  and  bulk  meat,  actual 

Pork  and  beef  to  be  packed  or  repacked  in  accordance  with  existing  city  ordinances. 


OF  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  BRITISH  FROYIIVCES  TO  THE  UHITED  STATES. 

We  herewith  publish  a  circular  issued  by  the  United  States  Coosal-Gkneral 
for  the  British  North  American  Provinoes  to  the  several  UDited  States  Oonsolar 
Agents  within  his  jurisdictioo.  It  is  of  importance  to  shippers,  under  the  re- 
ciprocity treaty,  to  obserre  that  shipmeatB  oC  a  Yabu^  «xs»^vc^%\.^xfi!»8^»>^ 
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proved  to  be  the  growth  of  one  of  the  Provinces  incladed  in  that  treaty  bydfidir 
vit  before  a  local  magistrate,  whose  official  status  must  be  certified  by  the  mrat 
OoDsalar  Agent.  Or  if  himself  satisfactorily  informed  on  the  sobject,  the  Goml 
may  himself  directly  certify  the  place  of  growth.  For  shipments  of  goods  under 
that  valae,  the  collector  will  not  absolutely  require  eitf^er  affidavit  or  certificate*^ 

CONSULATE   GENERAL  OP  THE   UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  BRmSH  NOBTH  AMIUCAI 

PROVINCES. 

MoxTiKAL,  Febroazy  SS^  UHl 

Sir  : — In  order  to  prevent  detention  at  the  frontier  ports,  you  are  directed  to 
notify  shippers  of  the  following  regulation  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  :— 

Invoices  are  required  to  be  certified  by  consular  officers  in  the  followiDg  eases- 

Ist  On  dutiable  goods,  where  the  owner  does  not  reside  in  the  United  Statefc 
^Treasury  Regulations  qflSbl,  Articles  203,204,  206,  207,  209,  281,  287, 706, 
and  707. 

2d.  Where  the  manufacturer  is  part  owner,  notwithstanding  another  ujrt 
owner  resides  in  the  United  States,  the  invoice  of  goods  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  consular  certificate. —  Treasury  Regulations  of  1857,  Art,  710. 

3d.  Articles  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States  exported  to  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  and  brought  back  in  the  same  condition  as  when  exported, 
claiming  to  be  entered  free  of  duty,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certifio^te  of  the 
collector  of  the  former  port  from  which  there-importation  is  made,  of  the  identitj 
of  the  goods,  and  of  their  unchanged  condition,  which  certificate  must  be  aatheo- 
ticated  by  a  consular  officer. — Tyeasury  Regulations  of  1857,  Articles  242, 246, 
286.  293.  930,  and  936. 

4th.  Merchandise  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  upwards  claimiog 
exemption  from  duty  under  the  Reciprocity  Act,  the  affidavit  of  the  owner  to 
the  invoice,  stating  the  place  of  the  growth  or  production  of  the  goods  and  their 
valae,  verified  by  a  certificate  of  a  consular  officer,  is  reauired. 

If  there  be  no  consular  officer  at  the  place  of  export,  the  oath  to  the  certificate 
may  be  taken  before  a  local  magistrate,  and  the  consular  officer  most  convenieot 
to  the  shipper  is  authorized  to  authenticate  the  same. — Treasury  Regulations  (f 
1857.  Articles  922,  923,  and  924,  and  Treasury  Circular  of  February  IS,  1858, 
published  herewith. 

Consular  officers  are  also  authorized  to  certify  invoices  without  the  oath  of 
the  owner,  if  they  believe  the  place  of  production  and  value  are  correctly  stated 
therein. — TVeasury  Circular  of  February  12,  1858. 

Goods  and  merchandise  passing  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  free  voder 
the  Reciprocity  Act,  and  there  undergoing  any  change  by  process  of  raann&ctnre> 
cannot  be  re  imported  into  the  United  States  firee,  but  are  dutiable. 

In  all  such  cases  consular  agents  will  certify  the  fact  for  the  decision  of  the 
collectors. — Tyeasury  Regulations  of  1861,  Art.  930. 

The  forms  prescribed  by  the  department  are  published  herewith  for  the  is- 
formation  of  consular  officers  ;  also,  a  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  Uie  TtetattJ} 
modifying  the  provisions  of  article  922,  sec  ^d,  cap.  10,  of  the  regolatiooi 
under  the  revenue  laws  for  1857,  and  enforcing  the  same  as  modified. 

WTMAK  B.  8.  MOOB,  U.  B.  Gonsnl-Ctonenl  for  B.  N.  A.  PrortaMA 

We  learn  that  for  the  convenience  ef  shippers  to  the  United  States  by  the 
St.  Liawrcnce  and  Champlain  and  Grand  Turk  Railways,  consular  offices  htve 
been  opened  under  the  direction  of  the  Consul-General,  at  St.  Lambert,  Roatt*! 
Point,  Longueuil,  and  Coaticook.  The  Toronto  OlobCj  in  publishing  the  nh* 
Atance  of  this  circular,  and  explaining  its  features,  remarks  upon  its  probable 
effect,  as  follows : — 

*'  All  wheat  and  flour  shipped  from  Toronto  for  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  wiB 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  an  invoice  of  value,  certified  by  the  agent  hefe,elBe 
the  produce  will  be  detained  at  Oswego,  or  to  whatever  port  it  is  sect    Tke 
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riiipments  from  ports  Fast  and  West,  will  of  coarse  have  to  ^  throagh  the 
tMne  fonnnla,  and  as  there  are  do  agents  at  such  places  as  Port  Credit  and  Oak- 
idlle,  it  will  caose  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  have  the  invoice  sent  here  for  authen- 
ticatioD  previous  to  sailing  of  the  vessels — although  provision  is  made  for  the 
taking  or  the  affidavit  as  to  its  correctness,  before  a  local  magistrate. 

**  One  good  effect  of  the  regulation  will  be  to  afford  facilities  for  a  complete  re- 
gistration of  the  shipments  of  produce  from  the  country,  and  thus  give  a  more 
correct  idea  of  the  value  of  our  exports — a  matter  that  has  been  grossly  neglected 
bj  the  customs  department  for  years." 

Concerning  the  circular,  etc.,  the  Rochester  Union  remarks  : — 

"  The  efifect  of  this  order  will  be  to  materially  diminish  our  Rochester  trade 
with  the  Canadian  ports,  unless  more  consular  agencies  are  established.  There 
is  no  consul  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  east  of  Toronto,  but  there  are  many 
ports  with  which  we  are  in  daily  communication.  The  Canadian  papers,  in 
▼lew  of  this  circular,  are  bidding  us  a  formal  adieu,  not  expecting  to  meet  our 
merchants  again  while  this  regulation  is  law.  Unless  the  rule  is  rescinded  or 
modified,  as  we  trust  it  may  be  when  fairly  understood  at  Washington,  the  trade 
of  this  port  will  be  materially  diminished." 

BIARITIME  JURISDICnOBf  AT  THE  SANDWICH  LSLAlfDS. 

Doubts  having  been  expressed  by  several  American  shipmasters  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Hawaiian  government  to  interfere  with  their  ships  or  crews  after  a 
final  clearance  from  the  customs  and  departure  beyond  the  territory  of  the  king- 
dom, if  they  return  within  a  marine  league,  with  no  putpose  of  doing  business, 
a  note  on  the  subject  was  addressed  to  Hon.  David  L.  Greqq,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner, in  the  belief  that  his  opinion  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  parties  in- 
terested. The  commissioner  returned  the  following  reply,  which  is  clear  and  ex- 
plicit, and  which  we  copy  from  the  Pacific  Commercial  Adtertuer^  published  at 
Honolulu : — 

U.  S.  LiOA-noM,  Honolalo,  Norember  34, 18^7. 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  note  of  the  21st  inst  was  delivered  to  me  last  evening.  In 
reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  observe  that  in  my  judgment  there  is  but  little  doubt 
as  to  the  rule  which  must  govern  in  such  cases  as  you  mention. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  well-settled  principle  of  international  law  that  *'  the 
maritime  territory  of  every  Stato  extends  to  the  ports,  harbors,  bays,  mouths  of 
rivers  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea  enclosed  by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same 
State.  The  general  usage  of  nations  superadds  to  this  extent  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  a  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as  far  as  a  cannon  shot  will  reach 
firom  the  shore  along  the  coasts  of  the  State.  Within  these  limits  its  rights  of 
property  and  of  territorial  jurisdiction  are  absolute  and  exclude  those  of  every 
other  nation."  (See  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law,  page  233,  6th 
edition,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

It  seems  to  follow  most  clearly  from  the  principle  thus  laid  down — which  is 
recognized  by  all  respectable  publicists — that  the  municipal  authority  of  an  in- 
dependent State  extends  to  the  distance  of  a  marine  league  from  its  shores. 
Upon  the  sea  such  authority  is  so  far  as  full  and  direct  as  on  terra  firma. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  this  doctrine  to  be  sound. — 7 
Chranch,  116.  It  is  even  decided  that  a  seizure  beyond  the  limits  of  territorial 
Jarisdiction,  for  breach  of  a  municipal  regulation,  is  warranted  bv  the  law  of 
nations. — 6  Crancb,  281.  In  the  case  of  the  Marianna  Flora  (II  Wheaton,  39) 
it  was  determined  that  foreign  vessels  ofiendiog  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  might  be  pursued  and  seized  upon  the  ocean  and  brought 
into  American  ports  for  adjudication.  There  are  also  British  decisions  to  the 
game  effect.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  municipal 
laws  of  a  nation  do  not  extend  in  their  operation  beyond  its  territory,  except  aa 
i^lardi  its  own  citiaBeD8.'9  Wheaton,  370.     Tbd  quba  ot  ^^^^sbrX  ^o^aioa 
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ddiciOt  as  a  smuggler,  seekiDg  to  evade  capture  or  the  exeeation  of  lawftil  pro- 
cess, would  constitute  au  exception,  justifying  pursuit  and  seizure  on  toy  put 
of  the  high  seas  not  within  the  maritime  territory  of  another  nation. 

A  Hawaiian  custom-house  clearance  does  not  terminate  the  local  juri8dict]0& 
over  vessels  remaining  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom.  If 
they  go  to  sea  and  return  for  any  purpose  whatever,  within  a  marine  league  of 
the  shore,  they  may  be  lawfully  boarded  by  an  officer  to  execute  the  mandate  of 
a  Court  of  Admiralty,  or  serve  any  of  their  officers  or  crews  with  civil  or  crimiul 
process  ;  if  they  resist,  international  law  authorisses  their  pursuit,  andtheenforoo- 
ment  of  the  process  anywhere  within  what  publicists  call  mare  liherum — ^the  open 
sea — or  the  common  maritime  highway  of  the  world. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  25, 1855,  which  repeals  the  old  provinoo 
forbidding  the  Courts  to  entertain  libels  in  admiralty,  <*  without  the  previoos 
written  request  of  the  representative  of  the  nation  whose  subject  or  citisen  ii 
concerned,  or  whose  vessel  is  sought  to  be  attached/'  the  Hawaiian  admiral^ 
jurisdiction  has  been  governed  by  the  same  rules  that  prevail  in  the  Unitiu 
States  and  Great  Britain.  In  regard  to  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  generally, 
the  only  limitations  as  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  States  are  such  tf 
may  arise  from  treaty  stipulations,  or  are  prescribed  by  international  law. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  fully  recognized  by  the  civilized  world,  as  an  iode- 
pendent  nation,  and  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities which  pertain  to  that  character. 

Public  armed  vessels  stand  upon  a  different  footing  from  those  enraged  in  the 
whale  fisheries  or  merchant  service.  The  implied  license  under  which  they  eoter 
a  friendly  port,  is  to  be  construed  as  containing  an  exemption  from  the  local 
jurisdiction. — 7  Cranch,  116. 

These  are  my  views  of  the  subject  presented  in  your  note,  and  on  such  a  qov- 
tion,  I  do  not  suppose  there  can  be  any  dispute  among  intelligent  lawyers. 

I  remain,  very  truly,  your  ob^ient  servant, 

DAYIDL-GSSea. 
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MARINE  HfSURilfCE— AVERAGE  AND  ARBITRATIOir. 

We  condense  from  the  Liverpool  Albion  of  February  Ist,  1858,  the  subjoined 
favorable  notice  of  a  book  recently  published  in  London.  We  present  it  only 
for  the  information  of  those  interested  in  the  important  subjects  of  whidi  it 
treat<i,  without  any  personal  knowledge  of  its  merits.  It  is  entitled  **  Haniho^ 
of  Average,  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Agents,  Ship-owners,  Masters,  and  othen ; 
with  a  chapter  on  Arbitration.    By  Manley  Hopkins,  Averag&«4jaster." 

A  good  elementary  work  upon  Average,  adapted  for  the  use  of  those  who  haic 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  studv  elaborate  treatises  on  the  subject, 
has  long  been  a  desideratum.    These  considerations  have  led  Mr,  Hopkins  to 
submit  to  the  commercial  world  his  Handbook,  which,  within  the  compass  of  an 
ordinary  octavo  volume,  gives  a  clear  and  practical  view  of  the  subject,  and  dSi- 
cusses  some  doubtful  and  anomalous  practices,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
a  more  exact  and  consistent  rule.    Twenty-three  years  study  and  exercise  of  bii 
profession  have  fully  Qualified  Mr.  Hopkins  to  supply  the  long-felt  want  of  sobb 
a  book,  and  the  expenence  thus  acquired  is  imparted  in  a  style  that  is  neither 
too  light  to  be  instructive  nor  too  technical  to  be  readable.    It  is  divided  into 
seven  parts,  which  treat  respectively  of  general  average,  averaffe  connected  with 
insurance,  claims  on  goods  and  freight,  total  loss,  proceedings  in  ease  of  avenA 
the  constitution  and  rules  of  mutuaJ  insurance  associations,  and  arbitratios.   xb 
treating  these  various  branches  of  his  subject,  the  author  has,  as  fitf  as  was  pos- 
sible»ireed  them  from  legal  technicalities.    At  the  same  time,  ke  fowdi  in 
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obeerTAtioiis  on  the  laws  by  which  mercaQtile  transactioos  are  gfaided;  and 
ilaoipe  them  with  practical  valae  by  carrying  the  law  of  the  subject  down  to  the 
tine  of  publication.  The  latest  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  are  f^iTen  in  paaih 
lif ;  and  some  Tery  important  judgments,  recently  delivered,  are  given  in  full  in 
an  appendix.    There  is,  also,  a  very  comprehensive  and  well-arranged  index. 

THB  IMPORTAJICE  OF  FIRE  kSb  UFE  HTSURAHCE. 
The  foUowing  remarks  on  the  importance  of  insurance  are  from  the  Boston 

We  regret  that  people  who  depend  upon  their  daUy  exertions  for  a  living  can- 
not  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  requires  but  a  very  small  amount  of  money 
aoBually  to  mfOce  themselves  sure  that  a  disaster  by  fire  will  not,  at  one  sweep, 
render  uem  penniless.  When  we  hear  of  coDflagrations  which  consume  thousands 
upon  thousands,  we  eenerally  find  that  the  wealthy  are  insured,  vet  the  small 
stocks  of  dealers  ana  the  furniture  in  dwelllDg-bouses  which  are  also  consumed, 
gODffirally  become  a  total  loss  to  their  owners. 

No  young  man  who  owes  for  any  portion  of  his  stock,  has  a  moral  right  to 
let  that  stock  remain  uninsured.  He  may  risk  his  own  property,  but  he  ms  no 
right  to  expose  that  of  others  to  hazard.  Many  of  our  merchants  refuse  to  give 
endit  to  country  traders  who  have  their  property  uninsured,  and  it  would  be 
proper  to  apply  this  rule  to  city  retail  dealers  also.  The  losses  by  fire,  great  as 
they  sometimes  are  to  wealthy  people,  cause  by  no  means  such  suflering  as  ac- 
crues to  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  when  they  lose  but  a  trifle  comparad  with 
the  former  class.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  less  wealthy  classes  should 
keep  their  property  insured. 

Some  object  to  making  insurance  because,  now  and  then,  an  individual  of  their 
acquaintance  finds,  after  a  loss  by  fire,  that  the  office  in  which  he  insured  was 
worthless,  and  he  consequently  gets  no  indemnification  for  his  Iosbl  But  in  most 
large  places  there  are  good,  solvent,  and  reliable  offices,  which,  having  insured 
propertv,  will  pay  a  loss  under  their  policy,  whenever  that  loss  occurs,  promptly 
and  witnout  forcing  the  insured  fmrty  into  litigation  to  secure  his  rights.  That 
there  are  companies  which  practice  otherwise,  is  equally  truCf  but  a  very  little 
inouiry  will  demonstrate  which  4hey  are,  and  such  offices  should  be  avmded. 

it  is  not  good  policy  to  insure  in  any  office  which  has  the  reputation  of  being 
dilatory  in  the  payment  of  its  losses,  or  which  disputes  the  just  claims  of  the 
insured  whenever  a  loss  occurs.  Such  offices  generally  charge  a  trifle  less  pre- 
>  mium  for  insurance  than  those  which  meet  their  losses  promptly  and  without  an- 
iiQving  the  insured.  Bat  it  is  cheaper  and  better  to  always  resort  to  the  best 
offices,  even  if  the  premium  they  charge  should  be  one-quarter  more  than  that 
chamd  on  the  same  kind  of  risks  by  inferior  officeis. 

We  have  known  many  mechanics,  and  particulariy  carpenters,  who  have  been 
■o  thrown  back,  in  early  life,  by  the  loss  of  their  tools  and  stocks  by  fire,  that 
they  became  discouraged  and  could  never  thereafter  attain  their  former  standing. 
We  know  that  carpenters  very  frequently  object  to  efiecting  insurance  on  their 
tools  and  stock,  because  the  premiums  are  very  high,  because  of  the  combustible 
eharacter  of  the  materials  which  they  use.  Still,  until  the  carpenter  gets  suffi- 
ciently forehanded  to  be  able  to  lose  the  contents  of  his  shop  without  causing 
deprivations  to  his  family  or  loss  to  his  creditors,  he  ought  not  to  let  the  extra 
premium  deter  him  from  insurance. 

No  man,  who  is  not  wealthy,  can  sleep  soundly  nor  work  to  advantage,  unless 
be  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  conflagration.  He  may  be  as  careful  of  his  own  fires, 
aa  be  will,  but  he  has  no  security  that  the  contiguous  buildings  will  not  take  fire 
at  any  moment.  He  should  therefore  keep  insured  and  then  he  will  be  embarraand 
by  no  fears  on  this  score. 

As  to  marine  insurance — that  topic  needs  no  remark  from  us,  it  being  uni- 
rersal  for  merchants  to  insure  unless  they  own  sufficient  tonnage  to  make  it  politic 
to  become  their  own  insurers. 
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But  fliere  is  aDOtber  bnmcb  of  iDSoraDoe  wbicb  demtnds  inoi^  attention  thu 
it  baa  bitberto  leoeiTed— we  mean  life  insiiraiice.  Tbe  dan  of  lodiTidQalBwbQn 
familieB  depend  upon  their  daily  ezertioos,  sboald  insure  tbeir  Htos  morefireqQeDt- 
\j  tban  tb^  do.  We  are  aware  tbat  tbey  coald  not  generally  afford  fhNii  thdr 
salariei  sufficient  annual  auma  to  make  tbe  payments  on  a  policy  for  as  miub  « 
five  tbonsand  dollars.  Bat  tbey  could,  with  a  very  little  extra  economy,  pay  the 
annual  premium  on  a  thousand  dollar  policy,  or  upon  a  policy  for  a  few  baodred 
dollars,  which  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  their  families  in  case  tbe  head 
thereof  was  taken  away.  When  a  man  in  moderate  circumstanoea  has  ionred 
his  property  and  his  life  he  can  work  cheerfully,  and  not  be  troubled  with  appre- 
hensions, and  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  every  man  to  resort  to  these 
means  of  protecting  himself  and  his  family  from  disasters  wbicb  are  othenriR 
very  likely  to  overtake  tbem. 


DAMAGES  AOAIHST  A  FIRS  DTSURAJICE  OOAIPAinr. 

In  tbe  Supreme  Court  Circuit,  hdd  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Jaovary,  1658, 
the  case  of  *'  Joseph  Biply  vs.  The  JStna  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Cono.," 
was  tried  before  Judge  Clerke. 

This  was  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance  to  recover  a  compensation  in  dam- 
ages for  the  refbsal  of  the  defendants  to  pay  tbe  amount  of  tbe  lom  sustained  bj 
tbe  Glendale  Woolen  Company  by  fire,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  tbeir 
mills,  stock,  Ac,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1849.  The  company  was  insured  by  tbe 
defendants,  and  tbe  policy,  after  the  fire,  assigned  to  the  pUdntiff. 

The  case  came  up  for  trial  about  a  year  previous  to  its  terminatioB,  and  tbeo 
went  off  on  a  technical  objection  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants. 

When  it  was  called  on,  in  the  first  week  of  January,  1858,  proof  was  made  of 
the  policy,  and  of  tbe  loss  of  the  insured,  which  was  computed  at  about  $20,000' 

The  defendants  set  up  that  they  were  not  bound  to  pay  the  loss,  because  tbat 
on  a  previoua  survey,  in  accordance  with  the  policy,  two  of  the  questions  pot  to 
the  agents  and  managers  of  the  company  wer6  evasively  answered.  Tbe  qaea- 
tioDS  and  answers  were  as  follows  : — 

QuBSTioir. — ^Is  there  a  watchman  in  the  mill  during  tbe  night — la  there  also  a 
good  watch  clock  ? 

Answbb. — There  is  a  watchman,  nights ;  no  clock ;  bell  is  stmck  erery  bovr 
from  8  P.  M.  till  it  rings  for  work  in  the  morning. 

Question. — Is  the  mill  left  alone  at  uny  time  after  tbe  watchman  goes  off  duty 
in  the  morning  till  he  returns  to  bis  charge  in  the  evening  ? 

Answbb. — Only  at  meal  times  and  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other  days  when  the 
mill  does  not  run. 

Tbe  defendants  insisting  that  tbe  said  questions  and  answers  amounted  to  a 
warranty,  and  alleging  that,  in  fact,  there  was  not  a  watchman  on  tbe  Sabhalh 
from  midnight  after  Saturday  to  the  midnight  following. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  contended  tbat  these  questions  were  not  n- 
derstood  at  the  time  by  the  persons  under  examination,  and  further  that  tbe  oom- 
pany  procured  this  insurance  through  the  agents  of  the  JBtna  Companj,  and  tbej 
well  knew  it  was  tbe  constant  practice  of  tbe  Glendale  Company  to  have  a  watdk- 
man  in  tbe  mill  from  midnight  on  Saturday  to  tbe  Monday  morning.  Evideoos 
was  given  at  great  length  to  sustain  this  view  of  the  case.  Tbe  jury  found  a 
sealed  Terdict  for  the  plaintifb  for  $18,937  50,  being  $15,150  (at  lorn  d  b«iU- 
ngi,  furniture,  and  machinery,  and  $3,787  50  for  loss  on  sto^ 
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THS  BUSSACHUSSrrS  BOARD  OF  IH SURAIVCB  OOMMSSIOnHS. 

The  fbllowing  are  the  several  sections  of  an  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  let- 
ter estabtishment  of  the  Board  of  Insurance  Commissioners/'  which  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  at  its  last  session,  and  approved  March  27tby 
1858  :— 

Sscnoir  1.  The  Board  of  Insurance  Commissioners  shall  hereafter  consist  of 
two  commissioners,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
each,  payable  in  quarterly  instalments,  on  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July, 
and  October,  respectively,  in  lieu  of  the  per  diem  compensation  and  clerk  hire, 
authoriised  bv  the  fourth  section  of  the  one  hundred  ana  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

Sbg.  2.  It  shall  be  Uie  duty  of  said  Commissioners  to  visit  and  examine,  when- 
ever they  shall  deem  it  necessarv,  any  insurance  company,  or  loan  fond  associa- 
tion in  this  Commonwealth  ;  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  so  to  do  whenever  they 
shall  be  requested,  in  writing,  by  five  persons,  each  of  whom  is  either  a  stock- 
holder, or  a  creditor,  or  is  in  some  way  pecuniarily  interested  in  said  company 
or  association  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  to  calculate  the 
ezistin^i^  value,  on  some  day  in  every  year,  designated  by  them,  of  all  outstand- 
ing policies  of  life  insurance,  in  companies  authorized  to  make  insurance  on  lives 
in  this  Commonwealth ;  and  such  calculated  values  shall  be  included  by  the  in- 
surance commissioners  in  their  annual  report  to  the  Legislature.  All  companies 
making  insurance  upon  liv^,  or  their  agents,  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall  fur-> 
nish  to  the  commissioners  an  attested  statement,  certified  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  their  returns  are  now  required  to  be  certified,  setting  forth  in  form  the 
number,  date,  and  amount  of  each  policy,  and  the  age  of  the  insured  at  the  pe» 
riod  of  its  date ;  in  default  whereof  the  said  companies,  or  their  agents,  shall  be 
liable  in  the  same  penalties  as  are  imposed  by  law  for  n^lect  to  make  returns. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 
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THE  OTERLAlf])  MAILS  TO  INDIA  AITD  CHEIA. 

Commencing  with  January  Ist,  1858,  the  mails  for  the  East  Indies  and  Chum, 
transmitted  via  Marseilles,  will  be  dispatched  from  London  as  follows,  viz. :  those 
intended  for  the  Bombay  packets  on  the  evenings  of  the  2d  and  17th  of  each 
month ;  and  those  intended  for  the  Calcutta  packets  (including  the  mails  for 
Ceylon,  Madras,  and  China,)  on  the  evenings  of  the  9th  and  25th  of  each  month. 

The  Bombay  packets  will  also  carry  letters  for  Calcutta  and  Madras,  to  be 
forwarded  from  Bombay  by  the  inland  posts ;  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
reach  their  destination  some  days  in  advance  of  the  letters  sent  by  the  next  Oal^ 
catta  packet. 

The  packets  from  Southampton  will  continue  to  run  in  connection  with  the 
Calcutta  line ;  and  mails  via  Southampton  for  Calcutta,  Ceylon,  Madrss,  and 
China,  will  be  made  up  in  London,  as  at  present,  on  the  mornings  of  the  4th  and 
20th  of  each  month.  For  Bombay,  mails  via  Southampton  will  be  forwarded 
by  the  above  packets,  as  well  as  by  the  Australian  packets,  (the  mails  for  which 
are  made  up  in  London  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  each  month,)  as  far  as 
Egypt,  where  they  will  await  the  departure  of  the  next  packet  for  Bombay. 

The  following  shows  the  several  dates  upon  which  the  mails  for  India  will  be 
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dispatched  from  London  both  bj  the  route  of  liCaradUes  and  bjthat  of  Sontln 
amptoQ : — 

Date  of  dispatch  from  London  ▼ia  Marseilles  ia  on  the  eveninga  of  2d,  9tli, 
1 7th,  and  25th ;  and  via  Soathampton  on  the  mornings  of  4th,  12th,  and  20th  of 
each  month. 

When  the  4th,  12th,  or  20th  of  the  month  falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  muli  will  he 
made  up  on  the  prey  ions  evening  ;  and  when  the  2d,  9  th,  17tb,  or  26th  of  the 
month  falts  on  a  Sanday,  the  mails  will  be  made  ap  on  the  following  evening. 

The  homeward  mails  wiU,  in  like  manner,  leave  Calcatta  and  Madras  fow 
times*  a  month,  and  at  nearly  equal  intervals,  being  dispatched  twice  by  packet 
to  Suez,  as  at  present,  and  twice  via  Bombay. 

The  mails  from  Bombay  will  leave  that  port  on  the  9th  and  24th,  and  the  por- 
tion brought  via  Marseilles  will  be  due  in  London  about  the  4th  and  19th  of  etch 
month.  The  portion  brought  via  Southampton  will  come  from  Alexandria  bj 
the  first  mail  packet,  Indian  or  Australian,  leaving  that  port  for  Southampton 
after  their  arrival. 

cmr  posT.OFncB  at  washihgtobt. 

The  Washington  Union  has  published  a  description  of  the  building  erected  is 
1857  for  the  Post-office  of  that  city,  and  to  which  the  buJBiness  of  the  office  wai 
transferred  in  January,  1858.  According  to  the  Union**  account  it  is  a  modd 
establishment,  and  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete,  simple, 
and  convenient  unity  of  the  sort  in  the  United  States.  It  was  designed  by  Dr. 
Walter,  the  architect  of  the  capitol  extension  and  other  public  buildings  ti 
Washington,  after  suggestions  of  Col.  Berrett,  postmaster  of  the  city.  We  con- 
dense the  description : — 

It  occupies  the  northern  side  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  General  Post-office, 
and  extends  back  into  the  court-yard.  The  entrance  is  from  several  doors  oo 
F  street,  well  sheltered  from  any  storm,  and  the  vestibule  is  surrounded  bj 
"  boxes,"  with  windows  for  *'  delivery."  On  the  right  side  are  the  windows  for 
••  carriers'  delivery ;"  in  the  center,  those  for  "  general  delivery ;"  and,  on  the  left, 
those  for  "  newspapers"  and  "  ladies'  letters."  Between  these,  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  **  general  delivery,"  are  windows  for  the  delivery  of  letters  in  boxei. 
There  are  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  boxes  for  letters,  one  hundrt*d  and  two  of 
which  can  be  opened  with  keys,  and  are  thus  accessible  when  the  office  may  be 
closed. 

The  entire  interior  is  in  one  room,  although  a  range  of  columns  stand  between 
the  *'  distributing"  and  the  **  mailing"  departments.  The  '*  distributing"  depart- 
ment is,  of  course,  immediately  behind  the  front  windows,  and  in  one  corner  b  a 
division  for  the  chief  clerk,  railed  off  by  a  light  iron  lattice,  that  those  cominf 
for  roistered  letters  need  not  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  office;  Behioa 
the  *'  general  delivery"  window  is  one  of  the  Providence  letter-cases,  in  which,  by 
a  **  square  of  the  alphabet,"  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  repeated  boriaontally 
and  perpendicuhirly  twenty-four  times.  The  rows  of  letters  running  horizontally, 
from  left  to  right,  represent  the  surname,  and  the  perpendicular  rows  represeat 
the  Christian  name — rendering  it  easy  to  ascertain,  by  a  glance,  if  there  are  any 
letters  for  an  inquirer.  There  are,  also,  sets  of  pigeon-h<Hes  for  newspapers,  for 
ladies'  letters,  and  for  advertised  letters,  with  tables  for  the  city  carriers  to  assort 
Uieir  letters  on.  Square  baskets  receive  the  letters  dropped  in  to  be  mailed, 
and  there  are  complete  arrangements  for  **  stamps,"  Ac.  Single  stamps  will  be 
•old  on  the  outside  by  a  dealer  in  stationery,  who  is  to  have  a  neatly-fitted-up  staH 

The  mailinff  department  is  some  seventy  feet  by  sixty-two,  lighted  by  laige 
iky4ighti  ia  the  daytime,  with  numerous  gas  cbandeiioB  for  iu&t  hours.    The 
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ceiling,  which  is  aeveDteen  feet  from  tlie  floor,  is  painted  gaudily  io  fresco,  and 
there  are  admirable  arrangements  for  ventilation,  while  two  large  furnaces  be> 
low  sapply  any  required  degree  of  heat  A  space  is  railed  off  at  one  end,  where 
the  mail-carriers  will  enter  to  deposit  or  take  away  letters  and  papers,  and  in  a 
basement  is  a  store-room  for  keeping  empty  bags.  There  are  large  tables  for 
stamping,  counting,  and  sorting  letters,  for  doing  up  packages,  making  out  and 
verifying  waybills,  and  the  other  office  operations,  with  a  new  system  for 
"  bagging"  the  mail  matter. 

A  frame-work,  in  movable  sections,  on  legs  like  tables,  forms  a  semi-circle  of 
compartments,  arranged  at  an  angle,  around  the  distributors.  In  each  compart- 
ment a  mail-bag  is  fixed  by  four  hooks,  and  the  clerks  can  thus  toss  packages 
into  any  one  of  about  eighty  bags  without  moving.  As  the  "  matter"  is  placed 
OD  a  table  behind  them,  the  labor  of  "  bagging"  is  thus  greatly  simplified,  and 
can  be  quickly  done. 

There  are  safes  for  the  safe-keeping  of  money  and^  registered  letters,  and  all 
the  modern  conveniences  of  the  day.  In  short,  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  public,  and  facilitate  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  clerks. 


\ 


BRITISH  MAIL  PACKET  SERVICE. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  British  Post-office  packet  service  for  the  year  1858, 
are  estimated  at  £988,488  against  £965,064  for  the  last  year.  This  sum  em- 
braces  the  following  charges : — 

liiverpool  and  HaliCuc,  Boston,  and  New  York £172,840 

To  and  from  the  West  Indies,  etc.,  (Southampton  Line) 240,000 

To  Braxil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  (Southampton  Line) 80,000 

West  coast  of  South  America,  (Panama,  Oallao^  and  Valparaiso) 26,000 

Dartmouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope.*. 88,000 

West  coast  of  Africa 20,600 

Australia,  (SouUiampton  and  Sydney,  and  branch  via  Marseilles). 186,600 

India,  £i 89,414,  and  £20,000  for  the  additional  mails  to  India  by  semi- 
monthly communication  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta 169,414 

Peninsular  and  Gibraltar 20,600 

Dover,  Calais,  and  Ostend 16,600 

8outliamnton  and  Jersey,  etc. 4,000 

Holyhead  and  Kingstown 26,000 

POSTAGE  BT  THE  PRUSSIABT  CLOSED  MAIL. 

The  Post-office  Department  of  the  United  States  has  issued  a  notice  (import- 
ant to  those  having  correspondence  with  Germany)  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  and  Prussian  postal  convention  require 
that  the  postage  upon  letters  transmitted  between  the  two  countries  shall  be 
either  fully  prepaid  or  wholly  unpaid.  The  combined  single  rates  of  postage  b^ 
tween  the  United  States  and  its  territories  and  Prussia,  including  all  the  States 
belonjring  to  the  Grerman- Austrian  Postal  Union,  is  thirty  cents  upon  each  letter 

or  package  not  containing  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  of  which  prepavment  in  ad- 
Tance  is  optional  in  either  country,  but  it  is  not  allowable  to  pay  less  than  the 

whole  combined  rate. 


9*^*^k^^0^f^^^f^m0m^*i0^'^^^^r^0^^*^^^»i^*0f^^r*^^ 


REGUUTIOMS  FOR  LETTERS  AUD  DOCUMSBTTS  FREE  OF  POSTAGE. 

The  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  has  directed  that,  it  having  be- 
come a  too  common  practice  for  persons  extensively  engaged  in  sending  out  cir- 
culars and  other  documents,  and  matters  relating  solely  to  their  own  affairs  and 
business,  to  put  them  enclosed  in  envelops  addressed  v>  '<^oi^snaA^«t%^«sQi^^!^^aA- 
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times  even  iDdorsiDg  oo  them  the  words  '*  P.  0.  Businefls,"  id  order  to  bave  tbem 
pass  free  through  the  mails,  and  thas  defraad  the  Department  of  its  just  retemiMi 
postmasters  shoald,  In  all  snch  cases,  require  to  be  furnished  with  reasonable  evi- 
dence that  such  packages  and  their  contents  relate  exclusively,  either  to  the  pri- 
▼ate  business  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  or  to  the  business  of  their 
offiees  or  of  the  Post-office  Department,  and  if  such  evidence  is  not  fomidied 
should  refuse  to  mail  them. 
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SALE  OF  THE  COIUMS  UME  OF  OCEAH  MAIL  STBAHERS. 

The  steamers  Adriatic,  Atlantic,  and  Baltic,  of  the  Collins  Line,  were  sold 
on  Thursday,  the  Ist  of  April,  1858,  at  their  wharf  at  the  foot  of  CaoaUtreet, 
New  York.  The  U.  8.  District  Attorney  gave  notice  before  the  auction  com- 
menced, that  Ihe  Gkneral  Government  had  a  lien  upon  the  steamers  to  the 
amount  of  3115,500.  A  notice  was  read  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  that  the 
city  had  a  claim  of  $39,000,  for  the  taxes  of  1856-7,  upon  the  company,  and  that 
the  Atlantic  was  held  for  the  amount.  Capt  Briggs  announced  that  the  hands 
attached  to  the  steamers  had  also  a  claim  of  $3,000  against  the  company.  A 
counter  proclamation  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  line,  tiiat  all  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  Government  had  been  duly  satisfied,  and  that  the  tax  claim  of  the 
city  was  unauthorized.  A  further  announcepient  was  then  made,  that  Menrs. 
Olarkson,  N.  Potter,  and  J.  N.  Brown  had  a  liability  of  the  company  of 
•500,000,  dated  May  1, 1855,  drawing  interest  from  Nov.  1, 1867,  also  a  mort- 
gage dated  Nov.  30,  1857,  to  secure  the  claim.  The  Uiree  steamers  weite  piu^ 
diased  by  Dudley  B.  Fuller,  Esq.,  (as  agent  for  other  parties,)  for  $50,000.  The 
terms  were  20  per  cent  on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder  on  the  next  day. 

What  is  to  be  the  final  disposition  of  these  steamers  has  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced, but  it  appears  to  be  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  th^  cannot  be  kept 
in  successful  operation  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  without  government 
subsidy.  The  amount  which  our  government  expends  in  maintaining  Ajnerican 
ocean  mail  steamers  is  much  less  than  is  paid  by  either  Great  Britain  or  Franoe. 

On  p.  629  of  this  number  of  cur  Magazine  we  have  given  a  statement  of  the 
mount  which  Great  Britain  pays  annually  to  her  lines  of  steamers  for  conveying 
^e  mails  to  her  colonies  and  to  foreign  countries.  The  aggregate  sum  is  aboat 
five-and-arhalf  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  Cunard  line  receives  a  much  more 
generous  subsidy  than  the  Collins  line  hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  French  Government  is  establishing  a  system  similar  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
idn,  with  most  liberal  allowances  for  mail  service. 

In  noticing  this  sale,  we  quote  from  the  New  York  Shipping  List  the  foUow- 
ing  judicious  remarks,  which  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
which,  we  believe,  express  the  views  of  a  large  portion  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity : — 

"  In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  contract  with 
the  Collins  line  of  steamers,  we  think  that  all  the  considerations  have  not  been 
fkirly  weighed.    The  main  argument  recently  adduced  in  favor  of  an  abandoih 
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meot  of  the  eontrMi  with  that  line,  ii  that  the  whole  ocean  mail  terrioe  ought  to 
be  abandooedy  ualesB  its  reoeipU  equal  its  expenses.  Bat  we  cannot  agree  to 
the  position  that  this  is  a  question  of  merely  dollars  and  cents,  any  more  than  we 
Ban  assent  to  that  reasoning  which  makes  the  whole  question  torn  upon  the  8ap> 
poeed  importance  of  having  our  mails  carried  in  American  vessels.  The  fbrmer 
vgnment  may  appeal  forcibly  to  our  love  of  economy,  and  the  latter  to  onr  na- 
fciooal  pride^  and  it  may  be  proper  and  becoming  that  we  should  duly  acknowl- 
edge the  force  of  each  appeal,  but  still  there  are  more  important  considerations, 
irhich  ought  to  weigh  in  the  determination  of  such  questions. 

'*  The  principal  inquiry,  we  think,  ought  to  be— not  whether,  as  a  business 
transaction,  a  particular  line  will  pay  the  government ;  nor  whether  without 
Soremment  support  the  service  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  English  or  Ameri- 
»D  capitalists ;  but  whether  the  general  interests  of  commerce  are  to  be  ad- 
ranced  by  the  aid  which  is  sought  Although  the  fate  of  the  Collins  line  may 
low  be  virtually  settled,  still  we  think  it  our  duty  to  urge  that  more  liberal 
riews  should  be  taken  in  determining  the  general  policy  to  be  in  future  adopted 
ij  Congress  on  this  subject  We  have  no  intention  of  iuquiring  into  the  neces- 
ity  or  advantages  of  any  other  lines,  but  we  trust  that  all  such  circumstances 
naj  be  allowed  their  full  weight,  when  Congress  is  called  upon  to  determine 
rbether  the  Government  aid  shall  be  given  or  withheld,  and  that  an  important 
[iiestion  like  this  may  not  be  decided  in  a  too  narrow  spirit  of  economy. 

*'  If  we  are  ever  to  adopt  a  system  of  ocean  steam  communication  like  that  of 
lie  European  commercial  powers,  the  present  is  an  occasion  which  calls  for  such 
iSBistance.  If  such  a  system  is  not  to  be  adopted,  we  should  be  prepared  with 
lome  farther  expedient  for  saving  that  which  we  are  likely  to  lose  by  the  superior 
letivity  of  others." 

RECEIPTS  OF  RAILROAD  IRON  AT  CLEVELAND  FOR  NIHB  TEARS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  railroad  iron  received  by  Mr.  A. 
^.  Gray,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  a  period  of  nine  years : — 


Tmn, 

No.nUt. 

Tons. 

Miles.  B'ds. 

Years. 

No.  rallA 

Tons. 

Miles.  B*ds. 

1849 

20,866 

8,893 

84     168 

1864 

.      101,686 

20.848 

190     274 

I860 

2,828 

18.811 

182     282 

1866. . . . 

.       64,886 

11.862 

106     280 

1861 

170,186 

28,852 

290       86 

1866 .  •  • • 

..       88,221 

6,618 

68     817 

1862  .... 

281,682 

42,615 

414       17 

1857..., 

8,796 

1,769 

17     196 

1868 

280,297 

48,666 

426     800 

988,768  172,426  1,677     215 

This  iron  was  distributed  to  thirty  different  companies.  Mr.  Gray  states  that 
le  received,  July  Slst,  1849,  the  first  T  rail  which  arrived  in  Cleveland.  That 
an  was  manufactured  at  the  works  of  Sir  John  Guest  &  Co.,  Wales,  and  was 
>iirchased  by  the  Hon.  Alfred  Kellet  for  the  Cleveland^  Columbus,  and  Cio- 
donati  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  president  at  the  time.  The  receipts  of  railroad 
rem  in  that  first  year,  (1849.)  via  the  lakes,  was  3,100  tons  for  the  Cleveland, 
Zk>lumbus,  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  and  a  small  amount  for  the  Columbus  and 
Suenia  Railroad,  and  the  Little  Miami  Railroad.  It  will  be  readily  seen  by  the 
preceding  table  that  the  receipts  of  railroad  iron  at  Cleveland  (and,  in  fact,  the 
eceipts  of  the  same  for  the  entire  West)  increased  rapidly  from  1849  to  1853, 
md  there  was  a  similarly  wonderful  decrease  from  1853  to  the  close  of  1867, 
vhen  construction  was  stoppeJ. 
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SSTDIATED  COST  OF  COMPLETIllfi  THE  CANAU  OF  MSW  YORK. 

In  response  to  a  resolntion  of  the  H<»a8e  of  Aasembly  of  the  Legisbtoe  of 
New  York,  the  SUte  En^neer,  under  date  of  March  24th,  1858,  sent  to  Um 
Aasembly  a  statement  of  tiie  amount  of  money  necessary  to  complete  the  oafiB- 
lahed  canals. 

Of  the  work  remaining  to  be  done,  about  82f  per  cent  is  under  contract,  and 
is  incloded  in  301  contracts — the  largest  portion  of  which  is  done.  The  estimatn 
hare  been  carefally  made,  and  the  Engineer  believes  that  he  has  made  ample  tl- 
lowance  for  land  damages  and  contingencies.    The  report  says  : — 

The  estimates  herewith  submitted  show  the  amount  of  money  estimated  to  be 
required  on  the  1st  of  January  last  The  work  done  since  that  date  amounts  to 
about  $500,000,  and  is  included  in  the  amount  of  work  under  contract  remaining 
to  be  done. 

L  IKLAaGlMmT  OF  THI  UIS  OAMAL. 

Work  to  be  done  on  exiBtlDg  coDtracts 1 1,408,1  SS  S8 

Work  not  under  cootract 868,891  10 

EngineeriDg  and  land  damages 660,000  CO 

Add  20  per  cent  for  cootingencies 468,114  87 

Add  percentage  retained  to  December  81st,  1867 648,048  00 

18,481,781  86 
n.  XNLAaoxifiMT  or  thx  oswseo  oamal. 

Work  to  be  done  od  existmg  eootracts $448,087  87 

Engineering  and  damages 80.000  00 

ContiDgenaee 106,606  47 

Percentage  retained. 80,404  91 

1714,687  76 

m.  nfLAaOEMSMT  of  TBI  OATUGA  AND  8INK0A  OANAL. 

Work  under  oootract 1161,677  84 

Engineering  and  damages 60,000  00 

OoDOngenciee 44^886  44 

Percentage  retained. 68,888  76 

$884,886  44 

IT.  BLACK  aiYXa  OAMAL. 

Work  to  be  c|one  under  existing  contract $97,1 86  00 

Engineerin|f  and  damages. 40,000  00 

OoDtingenaes 87,427  00 

Percentage  retained 19,210  60 

$188,778  60 
T.  oxirasxB  tallst  oamal. 

Aggi^«g»te. $96,860  80 

YL  SMLAaOBMKMT  OF  LOOKS  OM  CHAMFLAIM  OAMAL. 

Work  under  contract  not  done $24,480  00 

Not  under  contract 104,700  08 

Oootingeodes 81,886  00 

Percentage  retained 86,688  00 

$816,649  00 

Making  as  the  total  aggregate  to  complete  all  the  canals,  $4,955,777  14.  In 
this  estimate  the  extension  of  the  Genesee  Yalley  Canal  from  Olean  to  MiO 
QroTS  Pond  is  not  included.    That  work  b  estimated  to  cost  $88,333  70. 
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PEBSONS  SMPLOTSD  Off  THE  RAILWAYS  OF  THE  UNITED  KIHGDOM. 

A  retarn  of  the  Dumber  and  description  of  the  persons  employed  on  the  rail- 
ftjB  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  dOth  day  of  June,  1857,  published  by  order 
'  the  House  of  Commons,  furnishes  us  with  the  following  interesting  par- 
ealars : — 

The  total  number  of  persons,  of  all  grades  and  capacities,  employed  on  all  the 
ilwayp,  open  and  not  open,  was  163,697,  viz. : — in  England  and  Wales,  116,634 ; 
Scotland,  20,172  ;  and  in  Ireland,  16,891. 

^Hie  aggregate  length  of  unopened  railways  at  the  period  named  was  3,193 
Dee,  on  which  there  were  employed  44,037  persons. 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  railways  then  open  throughout  the  United  King- 
in  was  8,942  miles,  and  their  whole  number  of  stations  amounted  to  3,121  • 
D  these  open  railways  there  were  then  employed  109,660  persons,  (at  the  same 
riod  in  the  preceding  year  there  were  102,117,)  viz.  t — 221  secretaries  and 
anagers,  26  treasurers,  150  engineers,  398  superintendents,  198  store- keepers, 
)1  cashiers  or  accountants,  997  inspectors  or  time-keepers,  2,471  station-mas- 
ra,  404  ticket  collectors,  166  draughtsmen,  8,712  clerks,  1,326  foremen,  3,563 
^ne-drivers,  3,644  assistant  drivers  or  firemen,  3,716  guards  or  brakesmen, 
.^7  artificers,  3,263  switchmen,  1,998  gate-keepers,  2,349  police  or  watchmen, 
',091  porters  or  messengers,  8,260  platelayers,  26,285  laborers,  and  2,886  per- 
in  miscellaneous  ways. 


DISEASES  OF  ElfOINEERS  AND  FIREMEN  ON  RAILROADS. 

The  following  paragraph  which  we  derive  from  the  Washington  Unitm  is 
edited  to  the  Minerve  of  Paris : — 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Academy  of  Paris,  the  subject  of  discus- 
>D  was  the  diseases  to  which  engineers  and  firemen  on  railroads  are  peculiarly 
ible.  It  was  shown  that  the  nervous  system  is  iniuriously  affected  by  the  in- 
dation  of  caloric  gas,  and  that  the  effect  is  to  deprive  those  who  have  so  many 
res  confided  to  their  care  of  the  necessary  presence  of  mind  for  such  important 
oats.  The  societv  recommended  to  all  railroad  directors  thep'ropriety  of  dimin- 
ling  the  labors  ot  this  class  of  officers  by  increasing  their  number. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ECONOMT  IN  WORKING  LOCOMOTIYES. 

In  a  communication  read  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark,  before  the  London  Institution 
Civil  Engineers,  the  author  stated  that  all  the  feed  water  used  for  locomotive 
>ilerB  should  either  be  filtered  or  pure  rain  water,  as  hard  water  rediices  the 
irability  of  the  boiler  tubes  from  nine  to  two  and  three  years ;  and,  besides, 
ird  water  causes  priming.  He  also  stated  that  the  link  motion  was  a  sufficient 
ipAusion  gear,  and  that  its  merits  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  With  proper 
imogements,  the  steam  might  be  cut  oflT  at  one-fifth  the  stroke.  Mr.  C.  ad- 
seated  the  use  of  super-heated  steam — the  perfect  protection  of  the  cylinders, 
id  the  balancing  of  the  side  valves.  The  engine,  he  also  asserted,  should  be 
srfectly  balanced  in  all  its  parts.  Six- wheeled  locomotives,  with  central  drivers, 
i  thought  best  secured  this  end.  With  sugg^ted  improvements,  the  use  of 
taminous  coal  for  coke,  super-heated  steam,  protecting  the  cylinders,  balancing 
e  valves,  using  pure  feed  water,  and  heating  it,  and  balancing  the  engine,  he 
limhited  that  fifty  per  cent  of  expenses  might  be  saved  in  working  locomotives 
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The  American  Railway  Times,  of  March  6th,  1858,  coDtaioed  a  brief  state- 
ment on  the  subject  of  incrustations  in  boilers,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Innumerable  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  these  iDcmstatioDi, 
some  of  which  nave  been  patented  ;  but  none  or  them  have  come  into  univers^ 
use.  New  plans  are  being  continually  proposed.  From  these  circumstances  it 
may  be  inferred  that  none  heretofore  known  have  been  found  entirely  satisfiie- 
tory.  Recently,  Mr.  B.  McOafferty,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  patented  a  new  procea 
for  this  purpose,  which  consists  of  introducing  into  a  boiler  of  1 00  horse  power 
half  a  pound  of  black  gum  catechu.  With  this  quantitv  the  water  becomes 
colored  like  pale  brandy.  This  color  is  maintained  by  adding  more  gum.  from 
time  to  time,  during  the  week.  He  alleges  that  so  lon^  as  the  color  is  maintamed 
no  incrustation  will  form ;  also,  that  boilers  already  incmsted  will  be  rendered 
clean  by  its  use,  as  the  gum  gradually  decomposes  it,  and  deposits  it  in  a  thin 
mud  at  the  bottom,  whence  it  can  be  readily  blown  out. 

The  Times  then  referb  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Glabx,  and  states  that  "  the  method 
patented  by  Mr.  McCafierty  is  much  simpler  and  cheaper,  and,  if  found  in  prao* 
tice  to  be  effectual,  will  probably  come  into  general  use,  if  proper  pains  be 
taken  to  advertise  the  world  of  the  fact 
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PRODUCnOH  AHD  MUrurACTURE  OF  IROH  IN  THE  UBTITED  STATES. 

The  annexed  article  concerning  the  production  and  manufacture  of  iron  in  the 
United  States,  is  of  unusual  value.  It  was  originally  published  by  the  Philadel- 
phia North  American,  February  16th,  1858.  That  journal  informs  us  that  this 
statement  is  the  most  thorough  and  reliable  ever  given  to  the  public,  and  is  mach 
more  accurately  made  up  than  the  British  statements  sometimes  given  in  their 
circulars : — 

For  the  purpose  of  this  statement  we  may  distinguish  three  principal  depart- 
ments of  the  iron  production,  the  first  represented  by  the  blast  fhmaces,  onag 
either  anthracite,  charcoal,  raw  or  coked  bituminous  coal ;  the  second  by  the 
bloomeries  or  mountain  forges,  which  turn  ore  or  cast  iron  into  blooms  or  malle- 
able iron  ;  and  the  third  by  the  rolling  mills,  which  convert  these  into  bar,  rod, 
sheet,  and  nail  plate  iron.  Beyond  this  point  the  manufacture  ramifies  into  an 
infinite  number  of  branches  among  all  the  mechanic  arts. 

Of  these  three  kinds  there  are  about  1,100  iron  works  in  the  United  Ststei, 
viz. : — 121  anthracite  furnaces,  and  500  charcoal  and  coke,  300  forges,  and  210 
rolling  mills. 

The  furnaces  produced  in  1656  about  787,958  tons  of  pig  metal,  from  the 
various  ores,  to  which  must  be  added  6,500  tons  produced  from  the  ore  by  the 
bloomery  forges.  The  entire  production  of  iron  in  1866  was  nearly  eight  hsA- 
dred  thousand  tons. 

The  annual  change  in  the  amount  of  iron  produced  is  not  so  g^^^eat,  on  the 
whole,  as  was  once  thought,  or  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  chief  centers  of  pro- 
duction.   There  were  produced — 

In  1864 tons  718,t6« 

In  1866 706,746 

In  1866 782^68 

Yet  the  local  fluctuations  are  very  great    The  anthradte  production  dariog 
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tliese  three  yean  rapidly  increased  by  the  enlargement  and  better  handling  oi 
iAd  fjrnaoea  and  the  erection  of  new  ones. 

In  1849  it  was  only. . .  .toot        107,S66  I  In  1866  it  was  only. . .  .tons        848,106 
III  1864  -         807,710 1  In  1866  -         898,609 

There  was,  of  conrse,  a  proportionate  decrease  of  the  mannfactnre  of  charcoal 
iron.    Where  this  has  taken  place  will  appear  by  the  following  table : — 

PBODUCTION  OF  IKON  BT  ▲MTBaAOITB  FUBXA0X8. 

18i4.  im.  18j6. 

In  PtfiosylTania 208,708  266,826  806.966 

Out  of  PennsylYania    99,000  87,779  86,648 

ORAaOOAL  AND  OOKB  FUBVAOIS. 

Baat  PenosylTania 62,724  60,696  61,776 

KorthwMt  PeDOsyWaoia. 78,927  69.8S8  69.687 

Soathweat  PeoDsyWania 11,062  18,217  29,400 

OHAEOOAL  FUaNAOXS. 

East  of  the  Hadsoo 80,420  80,926  27,887 

Horthem  and  Western  New  York 19,1 97  19,786  1 8,847 

Sontbem  New  York  and  New  Jersey. . .  18,486  7,901  6,688 

Maryland 86,658  86,809  80,998 

Northwestern  Virgioia 1,930  2,842  1,467 

Eastern  and  Middle  Virginia. 6,880  6,926  6,780 

North  and  South  Carolina 1,820  1,880  1,966 

Georgia  and  Alabama. 8,604  8,682  4,802 

Tennessee 88,696  80,000  80,000 

Missouri 6,218  6.000  18,201 

WestKentucky 6,000  6,000  6,000 

East  Kentucky 22,880  16,680  21,160 

South  Ohio  (charcoal  and  coke) 66,08 1  47,1 82  69,606 

North  Ohio  (charcoal  and  coke) 8,289  6,025  7,901 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 

MinnesoU 6,000  6,000  60,000 

Total  tons. 718,866  705,746  782,968 

There  are  ten  principal  centers  of  the  iron  mannfactnre  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Northern  New  York,  once  including  Vermont,  and  using  the  fine  primitive 
ores  of  the  Adirondac  Mountains.  Here  are  forty  bloomeries  and  three  anthracite 
itarnaces. 

2.  The  Highlands,  a  narrow  belt  extending  through  Berkshire,  Massachusetts, 
into  Southern  Vermont,  and  through  Northern  New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania, 
containing  forty-four  charcoal  and  twenty-two  anthracite  furnaces  and  sixty 
fmes,  using  hematite  and  magnetic  ores. 

3.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Northeastern  Maryland,  with  ninety-eight  an- 
tiiracite  furnaces,  one  hundred  and  three  charcoal  furnaces,  and  one  hund^  and 
leventeen  forges ;  none  of  which  last,  however,  produce  iron  from  the  ore.  This 
great  iron  region  is  itself  divisible  into  distinct  smaller  areas,  some  of  them  using 
magnetic,  some  hematite,  and  some  fossil  ores. 

4.  Northwestern  Virginia  and  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  is  a  distinct  region 
OB  the  Eastern  outcrop  of  the  lower  coal  measures,  with  forty-two  charcoal  fur- 
DAfCes,  and  two  or  three  forges,  and  using  carbonate  of  iron.  It  includes  the 
Cambria  iron  works,  which  accounts  for  its  apparent  growth. 

6.  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  Northeastern  Ohio  with  sixty-six  furnaces, 
asing  the  ores  of  the  Northwestern  outcrop  of  the  lower  coal  measures.  The 
oliarcoal  furnaces  of  this  region  are  all  going  ont,  and  the  coke  and  raw  bitumin- 
ous furnaces  are  increasing  in  number,  size,  and  efficiency.  All  the  forging  of 
'  18  region  is  done  bv  the  rolling  mills  at  Pittsburg. 

6.  The  Hanging  Kock,  or  Ironton  region,  crosses  the  Ohio  RW^t  a&«.V^^t!i^. 
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charcoal  furnaces  aboot  fifteen  miles  wide  and  one  hondred  long ;  forty-fire  h 
nnmber  on  the  Ohio  side,  and  seventeen  on  the  Kentucky  side.  Its  ora  are  all 
from  the  lower  coal  m  easores,  and  at  its  northern  end  it  is  beginning  to  ise  stone 
coal  for  fael. 

7.  The  old  manafactoring  region  of  Middle  and  Eastern  Virginia  is  a  pjroloDgir 
tion  southward  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  with  the  same  ores,  but  wDg  w- 
coal  exclusively  as  a  fuel.  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  sixteen  furnaces,  only  ooe 
of  which  remains  in  blast,  and  west  of  the  Blue  Kidge  thirty.  There  are  tairty- 
five  forges. 

8.  Northeastern  Tennessee  and  Northwestern  North  Carolina  have  nine  fur- 
naces and  forty-one  bloomery  forges  in  a  compact  area.  Along  the  base  of  the 
Oumberland  Mountains,  five  furnaces  and  fourteen  foraes  use  the  DyesUme  foni, 
upper  Silurian  ore.  In  the  southwestern  comer  of  North  Carolina  are  fire 
forges,  and  through  the  middle  of  the  State  runs  a  belt  of  five  furnaces  and  twen- 
ty seven  forges.  This  whole  country  possesses  incalculable  resources  for  iroo 
making,  and  must  become  at  some  distant  day  one  of  the  great  centers. 

9.  In  Western  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  around  Clarksville  and  EddyriOe, 
lies  the  principal,  and,  at  present,  only  important  iron  region  of  the  far  Wot  It 
contains  forty-five  furnaces  and  some  forges. 

10.  In  Missouri  a  beginnins^  has  been  made  with  seven  furnaces,  which  nrait 
develop  into  a  ^reat  iron  making  region  around  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot 
Knob,  when  fed  by  coals  from  Western  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

The  Lake  Superior  iron  region  has  been  opened  as  a  mining  region  only  witlh 
in  two  or  three  years,  though  it  is  worked  with  great  success  at  various  poioti 
near  the  copper  mines,  in  Micbfgant  and  on  the  western  shore  in  Minnesoti. 
Most  of  the  ore  is  shipped  to  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  for  the  use  of  the  roliing 
mills  of  the  West  The  total  production  of  these  ores  was  probably  fiAeeo 
thousand  tons  in  1857.  This  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  a  principal  iron  makioi 
region. 

Tabulating  these  regions  on  the  scale  of  their  importance,  we  hare : — 


1.  E.  PeDoaylvania  and  Marylrnd  charcoal,  87,'778 ;  anthracite,  841,928  428.701 

2.  IrontoD  Kegioo,  south  Ohia 90,766 

8.  Highland  Belt 70.67t 

4.  Pittsburg  Region 69,486 

5.  OlarkaviTle  and  Eddy ville  Region .j 88.000 

6.  Adirondac  Region. 84,464 

7.  MoooDgahela  Region 80,667 

8.  Missouri  Region 18,801 

9.  East  Tennessee  and  Carolina  Region 6,800 

10.  Viiginia 8,780 

ToUl 782,9« 

Bloomery  forges  are  small  open  blast  furnaces,  or  very  large  smith  fires  doitd 
in  to  hold  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  some  rich  ore,  which  when  smelted  is  hooked  out 
in  the  form  of  a  ball  of  malleable  iron  and  hammered  round  or  flat  under  a  tilt 
hammer.  All  the  forges  are  adjuncts  to  the  blast  furnaces,  treating  their  pig  irot 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  so  much  ore,  and  preparing  it  for  the  loOiqg 
mill.  It  is  a  great  geographical  feature  of  the  manuiacture  that  the  foqjes  m 
to  be  found  almost  exclusively  east  of  the  All^hany  Mountains.  The  geok)jp- 
cal  reason  for  which  is,  that  here  alone  are  found  the  magnetic,  primary,  or  h^ 
per  sent  ores.  Lake  Superior  and  Missouri  are  the  only  Western  forge  RgUMii 
The  West  once  had  many  forges  for  blooming  pig  iron,  but  these  have  alTbett 
abandoned,  and  that  work  Is  now  done  by  the  puddling  furnaces,  sqjueeien,  and 
muck  roll  of  the  rolling  mills.  There  is  a  third  division  of  for^  which  xm  eitkf 
trip  or  steam  hammers  for  turning  bloomed  and  rolled  iron  into  variooa  shapai 
for  mechanical  purposa^ — engine  cranks  and  shafts,  car  axles,  kc 

Rolling  mills  (commonly  with  nail  factories  attached)  are  divided  into  railrtMii 
and  merchant  mills.  The  principal  railroad  mills  in  the  United  States  are  gifcs 
in  the  following  table,  with  their  make  in  1856  : — 
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Bay  SUt^  Boston tons  17,8*71 

BttMMUer,  Troj 18,512 

TreotoD,  New  Jerwj. . . . about  1 8,000 

PboBoiz,  PeDMy  WanU •  1 8,69  2 

FotlsTille,  PeonsyWaoui 8,021 

lAckawEDDa,  PeDosjlyaDia ...  1 1 ,8  8  8 

RyjL^tx  A  Readj,  Daoville,  Pa.  5,259 

Montoar,  Danville,  Pa. 17,538 

8aft  Harbor,  Lancaster  Co^  Pa.  7 ,847 

Total 


Mt  Savage,  Maryland  ....  tone 

Cambria,  PenntvWania 

Brady's  Bend,  W .  Pennsylvania 
Washinffton,  Wheeling,  Va. . . 
McNickle,  Oovington,  £[y  .... 
RaUroad  Mill,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Newbuiig  Mill,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Wyandotte,  near  Detroit 


7,159 
7^88 
18,206 
2,866 
1,976 
1,800 
900 
6,000 

147,507 

The  ^airmonnt,  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  recently  adapted  to  rolling  railroad 
iron,  and  the  Palo  Alto,  at  Pottsville,  rolled  aboat  one  thousand  tons  in  1856. 
The  Newbarg  mill  commenced  making  rails  late  in  1857.  Most  of  these  mills 
mre  now  stopped,  and  a  number  to  be  erected  in  the  West,  at  Indianapolis,  Chi- 
c»^o,  St.  Louis,  &c.,  will  be  obliged  to  wait  for  better  times.  The  western  mills 
chiefly  re-roU  old  rails.  The  extension  of  this  business  in  the  past  four  years  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures : — 


1868 
1864 
1866 
1888 


.tons 


BsilroAd  iron  msds. 
105,000 
121,000 
184,000 
147,607 


Imported. 

298,896 

288.266 

127,916 

155,995 


CoBtnmed. 
408,996 
409,866 
261,915 
808,502 


STARCH :  HOW  IT  IS  EXTRACTED  OENERALLT,  AND  HOW  FROM  CORH. 

We  published  in  the  April  number  of  this  volume  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine, 
page  505,  full  and  minute  directions  for  extracting  starch  from  the  potato  ;  and 
io  former  volumes  have  presented  other  articles  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
starch. 

Starch  is  an  important  element  of  food  with  animals  as  with  vegetables,  and 
Hb  ready  convertibility,  without  change  of  composition,  into  suitable  forms,  such 
•a  dextrine  and  sugar,  fits  it  exactly  for  carrying  on  those  changes  which  occur 
ftt  the  juices  of  vegetables.  It  is  stored  up  in  the  seeds,  roots,  and  pith  of  plants, 
and  by  its  decomposition  affords  the  materials  for  the  most  essential  vegetable 
products.  However  obtained,  it  always  presents  the  same  chemical  characters ; 
iU  physical  peculiarities  may,  however,  vary  slightly.  In  its  pure  state,  it  is  a 
Ane,  white  powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  has  a  peculiar  crispncss  when 
robbed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  on  this  fact  the 
■lanufactnre,  or  rather,  the  extraction,  of  starch  depends.  The  simplest  method 
of  preparing  starch,  and  separating  it  from  the  gluten,  and  other  constituents  of 
wheat,  is  by  washing  dough  in  a  linen  bag,  in  a  gentle  stream  of  water.  The 
«saal  process,  however,  whether  potatoes,  wheat,  rice,  or  maize  is  treated,  accord- 
fog  to  the  Scientific  American,  a  reliable  authority,  is  as  follows : — 

The  substance  is  crushed,  left  to  steep  in  cold  water,  and  occasionally  agitated ; 
or  a  quantity  of  the  grain  is  conveyea,  by  appropriate  machinery,  under  small 

eof  water,  until  all  the  starch  trains  are  washed  out ;  the  water  having  the 
starch  suspended  (not  dissolved)  in  it,  they  are  left  to  settle,  and  then  dried, 
when  they  crack  into  the  little  prismatic  shapes  so  well  known  to  all  consumers 
of  the  article. 

The  crusbing  is  a  very  inconvenient  operation,  especially  with  Indian  com ; 
and  Mr.  Watt,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  took  out  a  patent  in  the  United  States,  Jane 
80th,  1857,  for  the  manufacture  of  starch  from  Indian  com  whole.  The  Scien- 
Me  American  considers  that  his  process  will  be  found  to  answer  perfectly,  and 
describes  it  thos : — 
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He  first  takes  the  ear  of  cora,  and  steeps  it  in  water  for  a  wed[,  keepiq^  tlie 
water  at  any  temperature  between  70^  and  140^  Fah.,  and  chancing  the  witer 
several  times.  In  this  there  will  be  a  slight  fermeDtation,  and  as  sooq  as  it  hii 
ceased,  the  com  is  taken  out  and  gfoand  to  a  kind  of  powdery  polp,  as  h  isoute 
soft  from  the  steeping.  Warm  water  of  the  above  temperaturea  most  be  kept 
Fanning  through  the  mill-stones,  and  this  will  carry  away  the  aturch ;  the  watv 
is  passed  through  the  selves,  or  other  arrangement  for  catchinff  the  starch,  aod 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  settle— the  clear  water  being  run  ofl^  ana  the  starch  dried 
and  packed  as  in  older  processes. 


COMPARiTIYfi  YALUE  OF  WOOD  AID  COAL. 

The  annexed  tables  and  accompanying  remarks,  from  Overman's  great  work 
upon  iron  are  of  great  value,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  both  to  the  pablie 
generally  and  to  iron  mongers,  as  furnishing  valuable  data  for  judging  of  the 
relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  fuel. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood,  is  of  the  first  importanoe. 
This  is  the  proper  criterion  of  their  value,  though  wood  is  generally  bought  by 
measurement.  Its  specific  gravity  is  directly  in  proportion  to  its  amount  of  ctf- 
bon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  following  table  shows  the  specific  gravity  of 
wood,  water  being  the  standard  unit,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  most  commoB 
varieties : — 

TABLS  SHOWUrO  TBS  VALUS  OF  WOOA. 


BpeclDo 
gnvitj  of 
Kind  of  wood.  wood. 

White-ash. 772 

White  beech 724 

Butternut .567 

Bed  cedar 562 

Cheetnut .622 

Dogwood 815 

Shell  bark  hickory..         1.000 
Hard- maple  (sugar,).         .644 

Soft-maple J^97 

Magnolia .606 

Chestnut  oak 886 

White  oak .866 

Blackoak 728 

Red-oak 728 

Yellow  pine Ah\ 

Jersey  pine .478 

Pitch-pioe .426 

White- pioe .418 

Poplar,  yellow .668 

Poplar,  liombardy  . .  .897 

Sycamore .686 

Biack-walnut .681 


Klndofooel. 

Lehigh-coal 

Schuylkill 

Sutquebanoa .  •  • 
Rh(m  Island... 


Bpoelfie 

grsyiijr. 

1.494 
1.468 
1.878 
1.488 


Beb- 

• 

Bnsh.ef  tire 

ebareoel  vb1« 

Pounds 

Per- 

Bpeeifle 

Ponndsof    fWun 

ta 

1     of  wood 

centage 

gravitj 

charooel     aeord 

f       ina 

of 

of  the 

Ina        of  drr 
boaheL       wood 

Uek*r7 

oordfSdp, 

.  ch'rcoaL 

cbarooeL 

1. 

8,460 

26.74 

.647 

28.78         81 

.w 

8,286 

19.62 

.618 

27.26         28 

» 

2,684 

20.79 

.287 

12.47        42 

%\ 

2,626 

24.72 

.288 

12.62        60 

» 

2,888 

26.29 

J79 

19.94        80 

iS 

8,648 

21. 

0^60 

29.94        26 

.7* 

4.469 

26.22 

.626 

82.89        86 

1.00 

2,878 

21.48 

^81 

22.68        87 

JO 

2,668 

20.04 

.870 

19.47        28 

JA 

2,704 

21.69 

.406 

21.86         27 

il 

8.966 

22.76 

.481 

26.81         86 

» 

8,821 

21.62 

.401 

21.10        89 

il 

8,264 

28.80 

.887 

2a86        88 

.71 

8,264 

22.48 

w400 

81.06        80 

%% 

2,468 

28.76 

.888 

17.62        88 

>4 

2,187 

24.88 

.886 

20.26        26 

JA 

1.904 

26.76 

.898 

16.68        U 

A\ 

1,868 

24.86 

.298 

16.42        80 

M 

2.616 

21.81 

.888 

80.16        27 

JA 

1,774 

26. 

.246 

12.89        84 

JO 

2,891 

28.60 

.874 

19.68        89 

k\ 

8,044 

22.66 

.418 

82.            81 

M 

HOWINQ  THl  VALUB  < 

HW  GOAL. 

Pounds 

re«* 

ofooAlIn 

Bpedla       sfM^^if 

s  bos.  sdfk. 

KbidofeosL 

gfavl^.     sb■ali^ 

78.61 

OaDoel  ooal  .  • .  • 

1.240 

9$» 

76.46 

Liverpool 

1.881 

70.0^ 

78.36 

RichmoiMJ 

I. '•'•'.*•.* 

1.248 

6ii« 

76.67 

La  Salle  coal... 

1.416 

16it 

5  60 

M 

M 

6  76 

M 

M 

6  00 

U 

M 

6  26 

U 

U 

6  60 

tt 

tt 

6  74 

« 

« 

7  00 

tt 

M 
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The  Tahie  of  wood  by  measure,  corresponds  directly  with  its  specific  gravity 
after  being  dried  in  the  kiln.  Oak  is,  therefore,  worth  nearly  as  mnch  again  as 
pine  for  making  charcoal 

This  subject  deserves  the  close  attention  of  the  iron  master,  for  it  is  his  bnsi- 
Den  to  select  wood,  and  regulate  its  price  according  to  quality.  If  a  cord  of 
hickory- wood  is  worth  one  dollar,  white-oak  is  worth  77  cents,  beach  65  cents, 
•ogar-maple  60  cents,  white^oak  81  cents,  pine  54  cents,  kc. 

The  comparative  value  of  coal  and  wood  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
table  carefully  prepared,  and  indicating  the  results  of  numerous  experiments : — 

Goal  at $6  26  per  too,  equals  best  wood  at M  28 

*    660        tt                «                 tt 289 

••    676        tt                tt                 M  260 

"  2  61 

«  276 

"  2  88 

«   2»4 

«  806 

SEPARATIH6  GOLD  FROM  FOREIGN  SUBSTAIVCES. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Jan.  13th,  1858,  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Sbward, 
presented  a  memorial  (which  was  refened  to  the  Committee  on  Finance)  from 
Edward  N.  Kent,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  substance  of  which  is  thus 
stated : — 

*'  That  he  (the  memorialist)  is  the  inventor  of  a  useful  apparatus  for  separating 
gold  from  foreign  substances,  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  which  has  been 
secured  to  him  by  letters  patent.  This  invention  is  now  in  use  for  washing 
"  sweep"  at  the  United  States  Mint,  the  assay-office  at  New  York,  and  at  the 
branch  mints  at  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco.  Evidence  accompanying  the 
memorial  shows  that  the  saving  to  the  government  effected  by  the  use  of  this 
invention  at  the  mint,  where  silver  is  principallv  worked,  is  91,600  per  annum, 
and  at  the  assay-office,  where  gold  is  principally  worked,  97,000  per  annum. 
At  this  rate,  the  saving  to  the  government  in  foarteen  years,  at  both  establish- 
ments, would  be  9120,400 ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  saving  at  the  branch 
mints  at  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  will  be  as  much  more.  For  this  great 
saving,  effected  by  the  use  of  his  invention,  the  memorialist  has  received  no  com- 
pensation or  reward  whatever  from  the  general  government ;  and  he  prays  that 
the  sum  of  $20,000  may  be  awarded  to  him  for  the  perpetual  use  of  nis  inven- 
tion in  all  the  minting  establishments  of  the  United  States." 

THE  nRST  AMERICAU  PATE5T8. 

The  first  patent  right  in  the  United  States,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  was 
issued  on  the  20th  of  April,  1796,  to  Thomas  Bidwell,  for  "  an  improvement  in 
Ibnning  yellow  color ;"  and  is  signed  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Charles 
liee.  The  next  was  dated  February,  1803,  and  issued  to  Christian  Jacob  Hutter, 
for  **  a  method  of  making  brandy  out  of  all  kinds  of  grain  or  fruit,  equal  in  flavor, 
taste,  and  color  to  the  best  imported  French  brandy."  The  next  patent  was  to 
Dr.  Thornton,  for  an  improved  still.  The  next,  also,  is  to  Dr.  Thornton,  the 
head  of  the  office,  for  "  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  impregnating  spirits  of 
all  kinds ;  making  and  improving  wines,  and  impregnating  liquids  with  grass, 
including  the  preservation  of  milk."  Another  of  the  Doctor's  patents  was  for 
**  an  improvement  in  ameliorating  spirits  and  wine,  and  making  them  with  or 
without  the  carbonic  acid,  gas,  ko." 
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mw  MIVUFACTURING  EFTERPRISE  HEAR  CAITIBLTOV,  UmilA. 

In  the  Merchant  Magazine  of  March,  1854,  (vol.  xxx.,  pp.  322-327,)  «i 
published  an  article,  entitled  *'  The  Mineral  and  other  Resources  of  the  Weit^ 
Perry  County,  Indiana,"  by  F.  Y.  Carlisle,  Esq.,  of  Indiana ;  in  which  a  ptr- 
ticnlar  account  was  given  of  Perry  County,  and  of  its  largest  town,  Oannetton, 
and  its  condition  and  prospects  as  a  manufacturing  place.  We  are  now  iDformed 
by  the  Cannelton  Oazetie,  that  a  colony  of  Swiss  and  German  emig^rants  hiu 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  adjoining  Cannelton,  and  are  building  up  a  ibio> 
ufacturing  city.  They  have  now  running  one  cotton  mill  at  full  speed,  with  • 
capital  of  $300,000.  The  QazeUe  claims  that  this  movement  has  the  certiiD 
elements  of  success,  and  that  the  great  cotton  manufiftcturing  dbtrict  is  to  be  oo 
the  coal  fields  of  the  lower  Ohio. 
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PORI.PACKUfO  HI  THE  WESTERlf  STATES. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  on  pork-paeking  io  the 
Western  States  is  very  detailed  and  authentic  ;  and  for  several  years  we  have 
made  an  abstract  of  it  for  our  pages.  The  returns  for  each  season  are  from 
September  to  March,  inclusive.  As  a  general  thing  the  packing  of  1857-8  eofr 
mcnced  a  month  later  than  previous  seasons,  and  was  continued  later. 

The  result  of  the  returns  of  1657-8  is  materially  different  from  what  had  bees 
generally  expected ;  and  consequently  calculated  to  produce  considerable  eftet 
upon  the  market  At  many  places  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  ptddBfi 
but  at  the  smaller  places  the  falling  off  was  equal  to  that  increase.  The  packing 
was  more  concentrated  than  usual,  and  hence  the  increase  was  generally  at  the 
larger  places.  The  whole  number  of  places  reported  is  196.  From  eight  or  tci 
places  there  are  no  returns,  but  these  could  not  essentially  change  the  lenlt 
The  detailed  statement  of  the  Price  Current  also  includes  returns  from  sooe 
places  not  given  in  the  statement  for  1856-7,  and  thus  slightly  changing  the 
totals  for  that  season  which  we  published  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  of  Joe, 
1857,  vol.  zxzvi.,  pp.  730.  The  totals  of  the  hogs  packed  in  each  State,  dnriif 
the  last  and  the  previous  season,  are — 

18»-7.       18W-8.  .  18M-7. 

Ohio. 494.666        699,787 


Keotocky 868,279        866,6 1 0 

Indiana 820,468        428,966 

Illinois 878,671        486,411 


Miwourl 144,994 

Iowa 102.698 

WiflcoiiMQ 16.000 

Tennenee 42,811 


Grand  totals 1,862,479      2,189.771 

Showing  an  increase  for  the  last  season  of  287,299  hogs,  or  an  increase  of  fiftaan-sa^ 
a-balf  per  cent 

During  the  last  season  there  was,  generally,  a  larger  quantity  of  pork  cmel 
by  fieirmers  than  usual,  and  this  was  more  extensively  done  in  Missouri,  Ion* 
and  Illinois,  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  financial  nt* 
ters,  and  to  the  fact  that  all  those  farmers  who  held  over  their  meat  the  prevMfl 
two  yean  made  money  by  it 
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Another  fact  should  be  mentioned.  Owing  to  the  unosaal  mild  weather,  great 
dlfficnlty  was  experienced,  and  aousual  care  required  in  curing  meat,  particularly 
•boolden  and  hams,  and  a  large  quantity  of  them  were  spoiled.  In  Tennessee 
this  was  more  general  than  elsewhere. 

With  reference  to  the  weight,  the  Price  Current  endeavored  to  obtain  the 
comparatiye  averages  from  all  the  packing  places,  but  failed  to  obtain  them  from 
sixty-four  places.  From  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  places  were  obtained  the 
average  weights,  this  season  and  last ;  and  the  aggregate  weights  of  an  equal 
number  of  hogs  at  those  places  each  season,  stand  as  follows : — 1857-8, 195,267,99& 
pounds ;  1856-7,  187,393,240  pounds  ;  increase  of  1857-8,  8,874,758  pounds. 

This  is  equal  to  about  four-and- three- fourths  per  cent,  or  101,211  hogs,  and 
being  added  to  the  increase  in  number  (previously  staled,  287,299,)  makes  the 
total  increase  in  number  and  weight  equal  to  388,510  hogs. 

As  regards  the  increase  in  lard,  the  Price  Current  does  not  give  anything  be- 
yond an  estiQiate,  not  having  been  furnished  with  information  su£Scient  to  form 
correct  premises  from  which  to  draw  any  accurate  deductioLs.  But  it  considers 
that  the  increase  is  not  over  two  pounds  to  the  hog.  At  all  those  places  where 
packing  commenced  early,  the  hogs  were  light,  and  larded  badly ;  but  at  those 
places  where  the  packing  did  not  begin  until  the  middle  of  December,  which  was 
generally  the  case,  the  yield  of  lard  was  good  and  the  hogs  were  better. 

With  reference  to  the  number  of  hogs  forwarded  east  complete  returns  are 
given,  excepting  the  report  of  the  number  sent  from  Detroit  over  the  Qjreat 
Western  (Canada)  Railway,  viz. : — 

1M(W.  1857^ 

Received  at  Buffiilo  by  lake  and  railway 258,899  249,674 

Exported  by  New  York  and  Erie  Railway  from  Dunkirk. . .          41,685  78,441 

Do.  by  Central  Pennsylvania  Railway  from  Pittsburg 52,603  58,211 

Do.  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  from  Wheeling  and 

Mouudville 59,288  89,781 

Do.  by  Great  Western  Railway  from  Detroit. 147,485         

Total  of  hogs  forwarded 559,905 


•  ■  •  • 


CONSUMPTIOlf  OF  TK  FORESTS  OF  TflE  UlflTEB  STATES. 

From  an  interesting  paper  on  Micbaux's  standard  work,  entitled  "  The  North 
American  Sylva,''  (of  which  a  valuable  edition  has  recently  been  issued  in  Phil- 
adelphia,) in  the  North  American  Review  of  April,  1858,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing timely  remarks  on  the  waste  ef  wood  in  the  United  States : — 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  great  fears  were  entertained  that  the.  forests  would 
become  extinct  in  this  country  ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  coal  into  common 
use,  this  popular  fear  has  anfortunately  abated.  Unfortunately,  we  say ;  for  al- 
though the  domestic  consumption  of  wood  for  fuel  is  no  longer  a  patent  fact  to 
the  eye  of  the  most  casual  observer,  yet  the  waste  of  wood  is  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing,  as  the  railroads  are  gradually  weaving  their  iron  works  amid 
the  primeval  forests  of  the  North,  South,  and  West,  and  that  dragon,  the  locomo- 
tive, daily  consumes  in  its  insatiable  jaws  the  growth  of  hundreds  of  acres.  Year 
by  year  the  pine  forests  of  Maine,  considered  as  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  masts, 
are  gradually  receding  before  the  ax ;  with  the  snows  of  every  winter  the  camp- 
fires  are  lighted  nearer  the  head  waters  of  the  great  rivers,  and  unless  some  active 
measures  are  taken  by  governments  or  individuals,  the  loss  to  the  country  will  be 
incalculable. 
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LOUISIANA  SUGAR  CROPS. 

The  annual  statement  of  P.  A.  Ghamponibr,  after  referring  to  the  idfene 

circnmstanoes  attending  cane  cultare  during  the  last  year  or  two,  speaks  of  tbe 

present  condition  of  the  crop  with  hopeful  anticipation.    It  says : — 

"  As  to  the  coming  crop  I  will  venture  no  speculative  suggestion.  The  nw^ 
ber  of  acres  planted  may  be  less  than  last  year,  but  the  rattoons,  which*  ftiW 
almost  totally  then,  now  give  promise  to  more  than  supply  the  defidency  of  plmtr 
cane  with  an  ordinary  propitious  season,  and  the  absence  of  the  unusual  circom- 
stances  which  have  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  sugar  interest  of  this  State  for  the 
last  three  years.  I  have  a  conviction  that  the  energy  of  our  planters  will  eDabte 
them  to  overcome  any  ordinary  diflBculties,  and  that  the  result  will  show  that  the 
depredators  of  Louisiana,  as  a  sugar-producing  country,  are  very  much  in  error. 

In  giving  a  recapitulation  of  the  products  of  the  several  parishes,  it  is  foaw 
that  1,294  sugar-houses  have  given  an  aggregate  production  of  279,697  bog»- 
heads  of  sugar,  weighing  307,666,700  pounds,  allowing  1,100  pounds  to  the 
hogshead.  This  includes  240,308  hogsheads  made  under  the  old  prooeflB,aod 
39,369  refined,  clarified,  and  cistern.  Steam  is  used  on  935  plantations,  and 
horse-power  on  369.  The  production  of  molasses  has  been  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  in  former  seasons,  if  not  more  abundant ;  so  that  the  entire  crop 
of  molasses  is  put  down  at  1 9,678,790  gallons,  against  4,882,880  the  year  pre- 
vious.   The  Louisiana  sugar  crop  for  the  last  ten  years  is  as  follows : — 

Orop  of  1848 hhds.  220,000 

•*     1849 247,928 

•*     1860 211.201 

••     1861 286.647 

**     1862 821,984 

In  Texas  planters  have  not  made  over  2,000  hogsheads,  owing  to  long-coih 
tinned  dry  weather,  but  they  have  succeeded  in  making  a  good  planting  for  oext 
crop.  

PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

From  a  lengthy  article  in  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  we  derive  the  foUowio; 
sUtements  :~0n  the  29th  of  September,  1854,  two  little  bales  of  Australian 
cotton  were  sold  by  auction  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Mort  k  Co.  They  were  the 
produce  of  the  Moreton  Bay  district.  There  was  a  smart  competition  for  tbeo, 
as  they  were  somewhat  of  a  curiosity,  but  they  were  ultimately  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Ebsworth  k  Co.,  by  whom  they  were  shipped  to  Europe  and  exhibited 
at  Paris  among  the  products  of  New  South  Wales.  After  the  exhibition  wai 
over,  they  were  forwarded,  by  direction  of  the  Messrs.  Ebsworth,  to  their  U^ 
don  correspondents,  with  orders  to  have  them  manufactured  and  returned  to  the 
colony.  There  was  some  delay  and  difficulty  in  getting  this  order  executed,  l^ 
would  have  been  easy  enough  to  have  10,000  bales  nmnulactared,  but  to  make* 
special  job  of  two  bales  was  what  the  majority  of  the  mills  would  not  stoop  to  d(»i 
At  length,  however,  a  firm  was  found  (Messrs.  Tysoe  and  Sons,  of  Manchester,) 
which  took  in  hand  this  little  Australian  consignment,  and  put  their  machioeiy 
in  gear  to  work  it  up  separately.  On  examining  the  cotton,  it  was  thought  that 
its  very  fine  texture  made  it  particularly  suitable  for  being  worked  up  into  cottfls 
thread,  and  into  thread  it  was  turned.  The  quantity  was  too  small  to  aflow  of 
.  specimens  of  all  the  different  varieties  of  thread  being  produced,  but  three  (joiB* 
ties  of  di£ferent  degrees  of  fineness  were  manufactured. 


Crop  of  1868 hhdf .  449,M4 

-   1864 m«» 

«  1866 Ml.**' 

"  1866 "."; 

••  1867 2W»' 
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PRODUCnOH  OF  WmB  II  FRA5CB. 

From  an  anthentic  source  we  obtain  the  annexed  statement  of  the  exact  pro- 
duction of  wine  in  France  daring  the  seven  years,  1848-64.  Since  1854,  no  re- 
cord of  the  production  has  appeared. 


t 


HeetoUtraa.        Imperial  gADooic  Haetolitraa.      Impailal  galloaa. 


1862  .. .  28,460.601  740,000,000 

1868....  22,661,717  689,186,000 

1864....  10,789,869         280,640,000 


1848...  61,622,162  1,842,172,000 

1849...  86,666,218  924,480,000 

1860...  44,417,668  1,162,642,000 

1861 .    .  89,429,229  1,026,164,000 

The  hectolitre  is  reckoned  at  26  imperial  gallons. 

For  ten  years,  preceding  the  year  1851,  when  the  vine  disease  began  to  appear, 
the  average  production  of  wine  in  France  was  924,000,000  gallons  annually,  and 
of  this  the  exports  averaged  but  33,294,889  gallons  to  all  countries  ;  and  to  Great 
Britain,  the  nearest  neighbor,  and  a  great  wine-drinking  country,  the  average 
exports  of  wines  from  France  for  at  least  fifty  years,  has  been  no  more  than 
500,000  gallons  annually.  Since  1850  the  exports  of  wine  from  France  to  all 
countries,  have  been — 

Id  1861 galls.        60,149,078    In  1868 galls.        44,180,488 

In  1862 68,991,190     Id  1864 28,808,918 

From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  very  great  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  vine  disease,  which  appeared  in  1851-2. 

PROPER  APPUCATION  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

The  more  intimately  any  manure  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  the  greater  will  be  its 
fertilizing  effect.  This  is  so  well  established  and  practically  important  as  to  make 
it  desirable  that  every  means  should  be  adopted,  especially  with  costly  commer^ 
cial  manures,  which  will  bring  manure  into  more  perfect  contact  with  the  soiL 
Foremost  amongst  means  lor  this  end  stands,  of  course,  the  judicious  use  of 
manure  in  a  liquid  state,  next  to  this  is  the  method  of  compost  heaps.  The  effi- 
ciency of  such  manures  as  guano,  &c.,  might  be  increased,  if  for  some  time  before 
they  were  employed  they  were  mixed  witlf  a  considerable  portion  of  muck,  loam, 
or  other  good  soil,  and  moistened,  or,  in  other  words,  made  into  a  compost. 

The  Country  Gentleman  states  that  when  this  proeess  of  mixing  into  a  compost 
cannot  be  done  on  account  of  want  of  time  or  help,  it  might  be  profitable  to  imi- 
tate the  practice  of  a  large  farm  in  England,  which  is  described  thus : — 

This  practice  consists  in  mixing  ^ano  intimately,  with  an  equal  bulk  of  salt 
in  the  hopper  or  otherwise,  at  the  time  of  sowing  it,  after  (or  with  the  seed  drill.) 
The  employer  of  this  method  thinks  it  helps  the  act  of  distribution  greatly,  espe- 
cially wlien  the  guano  is  previously  pounaed  fine,  and  the  rapid  assumption  of 
moisture  by  the  salt  must  favor  its  solution  and  dissemination  in  the  soil.  It  is 
a  practice  well-deserving  of  trial  or  adoption. 

APPLE-TREES  HI  CONITECTICDT  IN  1651-4. 

There  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  Historical  Society  Library,  at  Hart* 
ford,  Connecticut,  a  curious  old  document,  the  account-book  of  Henry  Woloott, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  State.  It  was  kept  in  short-hand,  and  contains 
among  other  things  a  record  of  the  yield  of  his  apple-orchard,  at  Windsor,  for  a 
few  years  after  k  first  commenced  bearing.    In  1651,  it  bore  496  buahela ;  ia 
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1652.452  bushels;  and  id  the  {wo  followifig  yeare,  1,127  and  1,288  bosheb, 
showing  no  tendency  to  the  alternate  bearing,  which  now  marks  all  the  orchards 
in  that  region.  It  is  interesting  to  find  among  the  names  of  the  apples  thes  cul- 
tivated, Summer  Pippin,  Holland  Pippin,  Pearmain,  and  Bellybond  or  Belle  (t 
bonne,  yarieties  still  popular  with  the  frait-growers  of  our  own  times. 
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IVFLUENCS  OF  NATIVITY  ON  UABIUTT  TO  YELLOW  FETER. 

We  herewith  publish  a  pprtion  of  a  very  valuable  report,  made  in  1857  by 

Dr.  E.  Barton,  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  president  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insannce 

Company  of  New  York.    This  portion  is  the  answer  to  the  question—**  What 

is  the  relative  mortality  between  natives  and  strangers,  American  and  European?'* 

Rbplt. — The  answer  to  this  must  necessarily  be  two-fold,  viz. : — Ist  In  relir 
tion  to  the  acclimated  ;  and  2d.  The  unacciiroated.  Of  the  firsU  the  following 
table,  with  precipe  details  of  each  nation  and  people,  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
from  different  latitudes,  was  made  from  the  data  furnished  during  the  disastroos 
epidemic  of  1863,  this  having  been  the  most  extensive  and  malignant  yellow  fcrw 
that  ever  occurred  in  New  Orleans.  This  table  was  most  carefully  and  labori- 
ously compiled  by  myself,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  made  that  can  fomish 
any  reply  to  this  most  important  question,  and  should  be  deemed  a  fair  exponent 
of  the  general  liabilities,  as  the  greater  should  embrace  the  less. 

TABLK  SHOWING  TBK  LIFE  COST  OW  ACCLIHAnOIf,  Oa  LIABILITIES  TO  TKLLOW  FSVKE,  AS  Di- 
ElVBO  raOM,  OE  INFLUKNCXD  BT,  NATIVITY — PKE  1,000  OF  THX  rorULATIOir. 

Claaa.  From.  P«r  M*^ 

1  A  2.  New  Orleane  and  the  State  of  Louisiana. S.ftI 

8.  Soutbeni  Slave  States :  Arkansas,  Miaeissippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 

and  South  Carolina. IS.SS 

4.  Northern  Slave  States :  Virginia,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  of  tliis  class  of  States,  the  largest  mortality  existed  among 
those  coming  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 10.09 

6.  Northern  Stales:  New  Yoik,  Vermont, Massachusetts, Maine,  Rhode 

Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersev,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.. .  S2.8S 

0.  Northwestern  States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri 44. SS 

7.  British  America. 60.84 

Qeneral  average  in  America. 89.11 

8.  West  Indies,  Sooth  America,  and  Mexico. 6. 14 

9.  Great  Britain « 68.19 

10.  Ireland 804  97 

1 1 .  North  of  Europe :  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Russia 168 .86 

12.  Middle  Europe:  Russia  and  Germany 188.01 

18.  Lower  Western  Europe :  Holland  and  Belgium 828.94 

14.  Moontamoos  Europe :  Austria  and  Switsenabd 880.08 

16.  France 48.18 

16.  Spain  and  Italy 88.06 

General  average  from  European  countries 146.46 

The  total  liabilities,  in  passing  through  the  acclimating  process  in  New  Or- 
leans in  1653,  was  to  their  respective  population,  60.56. 

From  this  table  it  will  appear— 1st  That  liabilities  to  yellow  fever  exist  (ii 
relation  to  America)  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  increase  of  latitude ;  and  id, 
by  their  cold  moisture,  so  diametrically  opposite  in  its  effects  on  the  constitolion 
to  warm  moisture ;  and  above  all.  their  personal  habits  of  crowding  into  cheap 
and  filthy  dwellings,  and  the  immigrants  being  of  a  low  class,  and  the  predoa- 
inanoe  of  intemperance.  The  comparatively  small  mortality  occurring  m  tboae 
horn  Omt  Britain  nr'mn  ttom  the  fact  of  these  immigrants  being  of  «  higiior 
clsfli  of  sobjects. 
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HOW  MUCH  THE  UlflTED  STATES  OWE  TO  DimORATIOll. 

At  the  first  session  (held  in  March,  1858,)  of  the  "  Section  on  Political  Sta- 
tutes" of  the  American  Geo^aphical  and  Statistical  Society,  New  York,  the 
chairman,  S.  P.  Dinsmore,  Ksq.,  presented  some  information  in  r^^rd  to  immi- 
gration into  this  coontrj,  which  won  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  The  follow- 
iog  extracts  from  the  paper  are  of  general  interest : — 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  which  is  not  politically  remark- 
able for  the  supremacy  of  the  foreign  population,  the  tables  will  soon  show  ^ 
number  of  births  of  foreign  parentage  in  excess  of  those  of  native  parentage.  Id 
1854,  of  32,000  born  in  that  State,  16,470  were  of  American  parentage,  while 
some  14,000  were  of  foreign  parenta^ce.  But  the  percentage  of  the  increase  of 
births  from  foreign  parentage  was  twice  that  from  native  parentage.  J'robably 
the  census  of  1660  will  show,  if  not  an  excess,  an  equal  number  of  inhabitanta 
foreign  born  and  of  foreign  parentage — as  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  na- 
tive parentage. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  population  in  this  country,  as  now 
exhibited  in  our  census  tables,  with  the  results  which  would  have  been  had  there 
been  no  foreign  immigration. 

In  1790  the  population  of  the  United  States,  including  whites  and  free  colored 
persons,  was  3,231,930.  Now  the  careful  calculation  of  the  tables  shows  that 
the  annual  increase  of  population  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  1.38  per  cent 
(138  in  10,000)  in  this  country — the  larfi^est  increase  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  the  like  increase  in  England  and  Wales  bein^  1.25,  (125  in  10,000.)  in 
France  .44,  in  Russia  .74,  in  Prussia  1.17,  in  Holland  1.23,  in  Belgium  .61,  in 
Portugal  .72,  in  Saxony  1.08. 

At  this  rate  of  increase  of  population,  augmented  by  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  alone,  we  find,  availing  ourselves  of  the  elaborate  tables  of  Louis  Schode, 
Esq.,  that  we  should  have  had  in  this  country  in  1850,  7,555,423  inhabitants,  in- 
stead of  19.987,573— a  difference  of  12,432,150.  So  that,  while  in  the  increase 
of  population  in  this  country  since  1790  the  elements  of  excess  of  births  over 
d^ths  have  given  but  4,323  493  of  population,  the  increase  by  and  through  im- 
migration has  given  over  twelve  millions — the  proportion  being  1  of  national  in- 
crease to  3  of  increase  through  importation  of  population. 

If  we  may  measure  the  value  of  inhabitants  to  a  State  by  the  worth  of  the  mo- 
numents which  industry  leaves  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  having  meanwhile  taken 
from  the  earth  its  daily  food,  we  may  reckon  from  these  data  that  immigration 
has  given  to  us  three-fourths  of  the  farm  improvements,  three-fourths  of  the  cities 
and  towns  built,  three-fourths  of  the  miles  of  railroad  constructed,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

And  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  kind  of  population  which  immigration 
has  brought  us  has  been  mainly  of  the  proletary  or  productive  class.  It  is  the 
foreigners  who  have  done  the  work.  The  natives,  born  on  the  soil,  have  consi- 
derea  themselves  the  class — nati  consumerefruges—^boTn  to  consume  the  fruits  of 
the  soil.  Compute,  for  instance,  the  actual  creating  force  of  the  New  England 
and  other  native  emigration  to  the  West,  and  omit  the  consideration  of  its  capa- 
city in  organizing  labor,  and  I  think  we  shall  find  that  the  average  amount  of 
real  productive  toil  of  each  native  born  western  man,  after  deducting  from  his 
time  what  the  exigencies  of  horse-racing,  whisky-drinking,  attending  agricultural 
fairs,  and  speculating  in  town  lots  have  reauired  of  him — his  actual  productive 
toil  has  not  exceeded  six  hours  in  each  week.  But  the  foreign  emigrant  has  had 
DO  such  license  granted  to  him.  The  necessities  of  his  daily  life  have  required 
an  aggregate  of  fifty  hours'  labor  per  week,  spent  in  adorning  and  enriching  the 
earth,  and  in  raising  from  its  bosom  the  fruits  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the 
people. 

If  we  may  compute  the  worth  of  each  immigrant  and  descendant  of  immigrants, 
on  the  valuation  of  slave  labor — that  is,  counting  Oaucassian  blood  as  worth  as 
much  as  Ethiopic  blood,  and  assuming  the  value  of  each  womati  and  child  at 
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($400)  four  hundred  dollars,  the  aggre^te  cash  value  of  the  immigration  nnce 
1790  and  its  fruits  will  be  fouud  to  be  94,972,860,000,  nearly  five  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Another  fact,  which  should  not  so  long  have  escaped  the  attention  and  com- 
ment of  commercial  statistics,  is  the  enormous  amount  of  coin  which  has  been 
brought  to  this  country  by  foreign  immig^nts.  [A  letter  was  here  read  from 
John  A.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Superintendent  at  the  Castle  Grarden  Immigrant  Depot, 
showing,  by  careful  and  systematized  inquiry,  extending  over  a  period  of  seven- 
teen months,  that  the  amount  of  money,  almost  entirelv  in  coin,  brought  on  the 
average  by  each  immigrant  man,  woman  and  child  landing  at  this  poH,  is  (SlOO| 
one  hundred  dollars.]  Taking  the  total  number  of  immigrants  who  have  arrired 
in  this  country  (about  three  millions)  we  may,  without  hesitation,  set  down  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  ($200,000,000)  as  the  amount  In  coin  which  tbej 
have  brought  to  our  shores.  That  amount  is  with  us  now,  hoarded  and  in  circo- 
lation  among  the  neople.  If  it  were  not  trespassing  on  the  domain  of  the  socie- 
ty's '<  Section  on  Finance,"  observed  the  sp^er,  it  would  be  curious  to  calcnlate 
of  what  amount  of  paper  currency  so  large  a  sum  of  specie  might  be  made  the 
basis  at  the  rate,  for  instance,  observed  in  New  England  oanks,  of  twenty  dollars 
in  bank  notes  to  one  dollar  in  coin.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  business  of 
the  country — annually  aggravated  and  periodically  exploded  bv  undue  issues  of 
bank  paper  and  bank  credits — fortunately,  the  great  part  qf  this  coin  remains 
hoarded  or  in  circulation  among  the  people,  who  wisely  prefer  to  trust  them- 
selves rather  than  banks  of  issue. 

It  was  the  steady  flow  of  this  money,  brought  bv  foreign  emigrants,  as  weD 
as  of  money  carried  bv  native  emigrants,  into  the  Western  States  of  the  UnioOt 
at  a  rate,  perhapff,  of  ($100,000)  one  hundred  dollars  per  day,  which,  in  1856, 
sustained  the  enormouslv  inflated  prices  of  ever}  thing  in  the  West,  when  other- 
wise they  must  have  fallen  upon  the  fall  of  nearly  one-half  in  the  price  of  bread- 
stu£&,  upon  which  alone  the  West  relied  to  buy  manufactures  and  pay  debts. 


MEASURES  OF  JAMAICA  FOR  OBTAINING  IMMIGRANTS. 

We  published  a  paragraph  on  the  encouragement  for  settlers  in  Jamaica,  in 

the  April  number,  page  388,  of  this  volume.    From  the  Kingston  Jaumalf  (one 

of  its  issues  in  March,  1858,)  we  derive  the  following  statement  in  relation  to 

measures  taken  for  an  increased  supply  of  labor  : — 

The  Governor  and  the  Executive  Committee  are  losing  no  time  in  carrying 
into  execution  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  last  session  for  increasing  the*laboring 
population  of  the  colony.  The  act  authorizes  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  defray  the  expenses  contingent  upon  tiie  im- 
portation of  immigrants,  which  sum  will  be  provided  for  by  a  sinking  fund  to  be 
provided.  Until  the  necessary  loan  can  be  obtained,  there  is  a  balance  of  d£50,000 
out  of  the  £100,000  which  was  raised  on  the  faith  of  an  export  tax  upon  produce^ 
whicJi  will  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  new  act.  Upon  the  strength 
of  this,  instructions  has  been  given  the  Agent-General  of  Immigration,  who  haa 
notified,  in  accordance  with  the  9th  clause  of  the  act,  that  all  proprietors  and 
managers  of  estates  who  require  immigrants  must  at  once  enter  into  the  neces- 
sarv  arrangements  with  him.  The  places  mentioned  in  the  act  where  agencies 
will  be  established,  are  Madeira,  the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  de  Yerdit 
Islands,  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America. 
It  wisely  provides  for  the  introduction  of  a  proportionate  number  of  immigrants 
of  both  sexes,  and  enjoins  that  *'  in  making  any  assignment  of  immigrants,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  immigration  agent  to  separate  husbands  from  wives, 
nor  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  fi*om  their  parents  or  natural  pro- 
tectors." 

The  Journal  complains  that  the  total  increase  provided  for  will  not  exceed 

10,000 — a  number  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand  for  labor.    Ten  times  this 

number,  it  thinks,  would  not  be  too  many. 
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POP0LATIO1I  OF  VICTORIA,  AUSTRAUA. 

We  compile  the  followiDg  statemeDt  of  the  population  of  Victoria,  od  the  dOth 
September,  1657,  from  a  summary  of  the  official  return  furnished  in  the  Mel- 
bourne joomalB : — 

Mftles.  Femal^B.  TotaL 

Populatioo.  Maroh  29th,  1867,  last  ceoBUt 264,88i  146,482  410,766 

Increase  from  Ifarch  29,  1857,  by  immigration 

oyer  emigration 12,629  9,675  22,204 

Increase,  da,  by  births  over  death. 2,175  8,190  5,865 

Increase,  do,  by  Chinese  inunigration 8,688  ....  8,588 

ToUl  population,  September  80, 1867 287,721        159,197        446,918 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


THE  AUCTIONEER  AND  HIS  SALES. 

From  a  series  of  articles,  entitled  "  Men  and  Things,*'  recently  contributed  by 
'*  X.  Y.  Z."  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  we  select  the  following  essay  : — 

The  Auctioneer. — What  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Going,  Going,  Gone  ?  This 
we  may  surely  bslj — ^while  he  ever  keeps  going,  may  he  never  be  gone  I  We 
could  in  no  way  dispense  with  his  services.  Without  him  how  could  we  dispose 
of  our  goods  and  cnattels  when  emergency  or  convenience  requires,  realizing,  it 
is  true,  hut  half  price,  but  more  than  we  could  obtain  by  any  other  known  pro- 
cess ?  The  auctioneer  is  the  persooificktion  of  cheapness.  Like  the  phvsician 
and  the  lawyer,  he  lives  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  neighbors.  He  knocks,  like 
death,  "with  equal  foot"  at  the  gates  of  the  rich  and  the  doors  of  the  poor,  and 
knocks  off  both  one  and  the  other  without  compunction  or  remorse,  as  the  physi- 
cian, hardened  by  his  profession,  lops  off  a  limb,  or  cuts  into  the  diseased  body 
of  his  hapless  victim.  We  cannot  call  the  auctioneer  a  necessary  evil ;  on  the 
contrary,  like  the  physician,  he  is  a  necessarv  good.  He  administers  to  our  ne- 
cessities, if  we  would  sell,  and  enables  us  to  buy  cheap,  if  we  would  buy. 

The  mode  of  selling  at  auction  differs  in  different  countries.  In  some  the  high- 
jesi  price  is  named  first  and  so  downwards,  until  a  buyer  is  found ;  while  in  an- 
other a  candle  is  lighted,  and  bidders  are  limited  to  the  time  during  which  *'  the 
lamp  holds  out  to  burn."  With  us  the  lowest  price  is  first  named,  and  so  on 
until  the  highest  bidder  becomes  the  successful  purchaser.  While  the  sale  is  go- 
ing on  the  auctioneer  becomes  to  us  a  most  important  and  interesting  person- 
age. How  intently  do  both  buyer  and  seller  hang  upon  his  words,  "  Going, 
going  at  forty-five,  who  says  fifty  ?  It  must  go,  gentlemen,  at  the  low  price  of 
forty-five  dollars,  if  you  say  no  more  I  Who  says  fifty  ?"  The  owner  is  anxious, 
and  the  buyers  become  nervous.  All  parties  watch  the  auctioneer,  to  see  if  the 
awful  hammer  is  really  coming  down.  It  falls  at  last,  and  Mr.  Blank  is  the  for- 
tunate man.  The  owner  has  made  a  sacrifice,  but  has  realized  more  than  he  oth- 
erwise could  have  done,  while  Mr.  Blank  has  drawn  no  great  prize,  because  he 
has  very  likely  bought  something  he  had  no  need  of  or  taste  for,  merely  because 
it  was  selling  at  such  a  great  bargain. 

In  old  times,^oods  were  sold  at  "  public  vendue."  Then,  as  now,  men  and 
women  made  oftentimes  dear  purchases  by  being  tempted  to  buy  a  thousand 
things  they  had  no  occasion  for.  The  auctioneer,  however,  is  not  to  blame  for 
this.  He  does  his  duty  faithfully  to  both  parties.  He  **  dwells"  a  reasonable 
time,  and  then  *<  knocks  down'^  the  article  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  this  knock- 
ing process  he  sometimes  hits  the  seller  a  hard  blow,  and  sometimes  a  severe 
knocK  on  the  head  of  the  buyer  ;  but  that  is  not  his  concern,  which  is  only  to 
**  knock  down"  the  goods  offered  for  sale.    His  ivory  hammer  descends,  like  the 
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rain,  apon  the  evil  and  the  just ;  it  is  no  rei^cter  of  persons,  bat  falh,  desliog 
impartial  jastice  to  all  who  are  within  ita  sound.  From  its  decisioD  there  m 
be  no  appeal.  The  fatal  word  of  one  syllable  is  spoken,  there  is  no  longer  time 
for  repentance,  the  lamp  has  gone  oat  and  can  never  be  re-lighted. 

The  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  tells  many  a  sad  story  of  ruined  fortunes,  blastr 
ed  hopes,  and  of  death,  that  scatters  the  much-loved  and  hard-earned  property  to 
the  four  winds.  Each  tap  of  the  ivory  bell  consigns  some  cherished  memento,  to 
which  affection  has  clung  for  many  lone  years,  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  to 
whom  it  comes  divested  of  its  charm  and  the  hold  it  had  upon  the  human  neart, 
a  mere  object  of  curiosity,  perhaps,  or  it  mav  bcf  to  gratify  a  passion  for  displtj. 
The  venerable  mansion  that  has  witnessed  the  loves  and  the  hopes,  the  jovs  tod 
the  sorrows  of  more  than  one  generation,  passes  under  the  hands  of  the  aa^ 
tioneer  to  entire  strangers,  to  whom  no  room  or  chamber  or  fire-place  is  crowded 
with  associations  of  happy  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  old  age,  sickness,  birth, 
marriage,  and  death.  The  new  owner  sees  onlv  timber,  bricks,  and  mortar,  and 
forthwith  commences  the  work  of  repair.  Tne  auctioneer's  books  tell  a  sid 
story  of  ruinous  speculation,  bankruptcy  in  trade,  unfortunate  investments,  ships 
cast  away,  fraud,  misfortune,  and  death.  Here  you.may  read  in  figures  the  his- 
tory of  human  life,  and  moralize  on  its  changes  from  wealth  to  poverty,  from 
happiness  to  misery,  from  life  and  health  to  the  loss  of  both  one  and  the  other. 

How  little  of  all  this  do  we  realize  when,  tempted  by  curiosity,  we  look  in 
upon  an  auction  sale.  The  wit  of  the  auctioneer  and  the  jokes  of  the  compaoj 
enliven  and  amuse  us,  while  some  precious  heir-loom  is  struck  off  for  some  trifling 
sum.  Could  we  know  its  history,  we  should  be  disposed  to  weep  rather  than 
laugh.  It  may  be  some  portrait  is  offered  for  sale,  destined  after  a  short  time  to 
adorn  the  lumber  room  or  garret  of  its  new  owner.  It  is  the  coanterfeit  pre- 
sentment  of  one  on  whom  once  centered  all  the  hopes  and  affections  of  relatioos 
and  friends ;  of  some  fair  being  perhaps  who  once  united  in  herself  all  the  beau- 
ty, grace,  and  loveliness  of  her  sex,  the  idol  of  fond  parents,  the  joy  and  delight 
of  her  husband,  the  devoted  mother,  or  the  much-loved  sister.  Of  all  this  w6 
know  nothing  and  think  nothing.  How  much  is  bid — once,  twice,  three  time»— 
going,  going,  and  gone.  Yes,  she  has  long  been  gone,  and  the  places  that  have 
known  her  can  know  her  no  more  forever  ;  but  in  some  heart,  now  also  at  rest, 
her  memory  once  survived,  a  bright  oasis  in  the  dreary  desert  of  life. 

Our  auctioneers  have  always  been  a  most  respectable  and  respected  class  of  the 
community — upright  and  intelligent,  they  have  been  most  useful  agents  in  ad- 
ministering to  the  necessities  of  commerce  and  of  domestic  life,  so  full  of  vicissi- 
tude and  change.  The  great  change  comes  at  last,  sending  our  worldly  and  pe^ 
ishable  goods  to  the  public  vendue,  while  it  consigns  our  bodies  to  the  dust,  and 
our  spirits  to  the  keeping  of  Him  who  gave  them. 

THE  TEA-GARDENS  OF  SHAJVGHAI. 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  writing  from  Shanghai,  23d 
October,  1857,  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese,  writes  of  the 
tea-gardens  of  Shanghai  thus  : — 

We  bustle  our  way  through  the  narrow  streets.  We  pass  the  temples  and  the 
yamuns,  unentered,  for  we  have  seen  a  hundred  such  before,  and  we  reach  the  tea* 
gardens  of  Shanghai  city.  These  are  worth  a  visit,  for  they  are  the  best  I  hate 
seen  in  China.  A  Chinese  garden  is  usually  about  20  yards  square,  but  these 
cover  an  area  of  ten  acres.  It  is  an  irregular  figure  flanked  b^  rows  of  shops, 
rudely  analogous  to  those  of  the  Palais  Royal.  The  area  is  traversed  in  all  di- 
rections by  broad  canals  of  stagnant  water,  all  grown  over  with  green,  and  crossed 
by  zigzag  wooden  bridges,  of  the  willow  patern  plate  model,  sadly  out  of  repair, 
and  destitute  of  paint.  Where  the  water  is  not,  there  are  Inmpe  of  artificial 
rock-work,  and  large  pavilion -shaped  tea-rooms,  perhaps  twenty  in  number. 
Here  self-heating  kettles  of  gigantic  proportions  arc  always  hissing  and  bubbling ; 
and  at  the  little  tables  the  Chinese  popnlatton  arc  drinking  tea,  smoking,  eatiQg 
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jJmond  hard-cake  or  pomegranates,  playing  dominoes,  or  arranging  bargains. 
There  are  interstices  also  of  vacant  land,  and  these  are  occupied  by  jugglers  and 
peep  showmen.  From  the  upper  room  of  one  of  these  tea-houses,  we  shall  have 
»  view  of  the  whole  scene,  and  AMin  will  order  us  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  cakes 
for  lunch  The  jugglers  and  gymnasts  below  are  doing  much  the  same  kind  of 
tricks  which  their  brethren  of  England  and  France  perform.  M.  Houdin  and 
Mr.  Anderson  would  find  their  equals  among  these  less-pretending  wizards.  I 
am  told  that  these  peep-shows  which  old  men  are  looking  into  and  laughing,  and 
which  young  boys  are  not  prevented  from  seeing,  contain  representations  of  the 
grossest  obscenity. 

Here  is  a  ventriloquist,  who,  attracted  by  our  European  costumes  at  the  case- 
ment, has  come  up  to  perform.  "  Give  him  a  dollar,  A'lin,  and  tell  him  to  begin.'* 
That  dirty,  half-clad  wanderer  would  make  another  fortune  for  Barnum,  He 
unfolds  his  pack,  and  constructs  out  of  some  curtains  a  small  closed  room.  Into 
this  he  retires,  and  immediately  a  little  vaudeville  is  heard  in  progress  inside. 
Half-a  dozen  voices  in  rapid  dialogue,  sounds,  and  movements,  and  cries  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  clatter  of  falling  articles,  tell  the  action  of  the  plot.  The  company 
from  the  tea-tables,  who  had  gathered  round,  wag  their  tails,  with  laughter,  es- 
pecially at  the  broadest  sallies  of  humor,  and  at  the  most  indecorous  derwuemenls. 
In  truth,  there  is  no  diflBculty,  even  to  us,  in  comprehending  what  is  supposed  to 
be  going  on  in  thi^t  little  room.  The  incidents  are,  indeed,  somewhat  of  the 
broadest — not  so  bad  as  the  scenes  in  our  orthodox  old  English  comedies,  such 
•8  "The  Custom  of  the  Country,"  for  instance,  or  *' The  Conscious  Lovers;" 
bnt  still  they  are  very  minutely  descriptive  of  facts  not  proper  to  be  described. 
The  man's  talent,  however,  would  gain  him  full  audience  in  Europe  without  the 
aid  of  grossness. 

"  Ho  lai"— "  fire  there."  Shall  we  light  a  cheroot  and  stroll  about?  Don't 
make  too  sure,  Mr.  Bull,  that  the  gentleman  in  the  mandarin  cap,  who  is  holding 
you  by  the  button  and  grinning  in  your  face,  is  saying  anything  complimentary 
about  you.  In  a  journey  up  the  country  a  fat  Frenchman,  who  had  eauipped 
himself  in  an  old  mandarin  coat,  a  hugh  pair  of  China  boots,  and  a  black  wide- 
awake, was  leaning  upon  a  bamboo  spear,  while  his  boat  was  being  drawn  over 
one  of  those  mud  embankments,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  our  locks.  He  also 
was  very  much  flattered  at  the  politeness  of  an  old  man  who  prostrated  himself 
three  times  before  him,  and  chin-chiu-ed  him.  Unluckily  an  interpreter  was 
present,  who  explained  that  this  old  man  took  our  French  friend  for  the  devil, 
and  was  worshipping  him  in  that  capacity  according  to  Chinese  rites.  In  fact, 
the  Frenchman  in  his  antique  disguise  rather  resembled  a  Chinese  idol.  But 
ask  the  French  consul  at  Shanghai  about  this ;  he  can  tell  the  story  better  than 
I  can.  

THE  INDORSEMENT  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON  WOULD  RAISE  MONET. 

An  exchange  relates  this  anecdote  of  Gen.  Jackson,  which  we  give  without 
Touching  for  its  correctness,  though  it  bears  some  evidence  of  authenticity,  in 
its  similarity  to  other  anecdotes  of  the  general.  It  illustrates  the  point  that  an 
established  character  for  honesty  is  the  surest  and  best  foundation  for  credit : — 

Some  time  in  1838  or  1839,  a  gentleman  in  Tennessee  became  involved  and 
wanted  money ;  he  had  property,  and  owed  debts.  His  property  was  not  avail- 
able just  then,  and  ofi*  ho  posted  to  Boston,  backed  by  the  names  of  several  of 
the  best  men  in  Tennessee.  Money  was  tight,  and  Boston  bankers  looked  closely 
at  the  names.  •*  Very  good,"  said  they,  "  but — but  do  you  know  General  Jack- 
ion  ?"  *'  Certainly."  '*  Could  you  get  his  indorsement  ?"  "  Yes ;  but  he  is  not 
worth  one-tenth  as  much  as  either  of  these  men  whose  names  I  offer  you."  "  No 
matter ;  General  Jackson  has  always  protected  himself  and  his  paper,  and  we'll 
let  you  have  the  money  on  the  strength  of  his  name."  In  a  few  days  the  papers 
with  his  signature  arrived.  The  moment  these  Boston  bankers  saw  the  tall  A 
and  long  J  of  Andrew  Jackson's  signature,  our  Tennesseean  says  he  could  hava 
raised  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  it  without  \\iQ  ^\^\i»\.  ^>S&ssci^Vj. 
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FIND    SOMETHING   TO    DO. 

[PBOM  THB  BOSTON   HBBALD.] 

It  is  a  law  of  oar  physical  system  that  we  most  exert  ouraelyes.  It  ii  no  ka 
an  ethical  law  that  onr  exertions  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  mankiDd.  Society 
obliges  us  to  demand  remuneration  for  these  exertions  in  order  that  we  may  pro- 
vide for  our  sustenance  and  support.  But  however  wealthy  a  man  may  be,  be  it 
not  exonerated  from  the  necessity  of  exertion.  If  he  takes  no  phvsical  exertion, 
he  will  become  paralytic.  If  no  mental  exercise,  his  powers  will  become  enfeo- 
bled  and  finally  demented.  If  his  acts  are  not  determined  in  reference  to  the  good 
which  he  can  achieve,  he  will  become  morally  perverted. 

Those,  therefore,  who  talk  of  the  necessity  of  killing  time,  may  be  sure  thftt 
they  are  not  living  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  in  obedieooe  to 
nature's  God.  If  they  rightly  apprehend  their  duty  and  destiny,  time  would  il- 
ways  be  too  brief  to  satisfy  them.  Their  moments  would  be  sedulously  devoted 
to  self-improvement  or  the  improvement  of  their  fellows.  They  would  dctct  be 
idle  from  inclination.  Consequently,  they  could  feel  no  ennui,  nor  be  driven  ioto 
that  drivelling  and  contemptible  employment — the  killing  of  time. 

To  the  young,  who  are  naturally  active,  but  unsettled  m  their  views,  we  wodd 
say  : — Have  something  to  do — something  which  is  useful,  honorable,  and  profit* 
able — and  do  that  something  with  all  your  energies.  Recollect  that  your  cba^ 
acter  depends  upon  your  eflBciency  in  executing  whatever  you  undertake.  Work 
not  only  invigorates  the  physical  system,  but  intelligently  pursued,  develops  the 
mental.  And  when  we  perceive,  as  the  result  of  our  labors,  that  our  own  good 
and  that  of  our  fellows  is  promoted,  then  the  moral  perceptions  become  enliJ^ 
and  the  whole  system  becomes  harmonious  with  the  jaws  of  our  being. 

Thus  developed,  no  one  thinks  of  "  killing  time."  The  thought  is  impious.  It 
can  never  exist  but  with  a  debased  or  vitiated  development  When  labor  in 
some  useful  calling  is  sedulously  pursued,  the  individual  is  capable  of  enjoying 
such  relaxation  as  is  proper  to  take.  But  where  neither  mind  nor  body  is  eug^ed 
in  a  regular  occupation,  the  whole  character  becomes  weakened  and  relaxttioQ 
becomes  a  business.  Then  it  is  tedious,  and  finally  disgusting.  There  are  mill- 
titudes  who  have  reached  this  point,  and  are  approaching  dementia.  Their 
prowess,  both  of  mind  and  body,  are  withering  from  disease.  They  most  find 
something  to  do,  and  do  it,  if  they  would  escape  utter  imbecility. 

To  those  whose  efforts  are  necessary  in  order  to  procure  a  livelihood,  we  need 
not  speak  of  the  obligation  to  work.  But  another  class — those  who  can  )xn 
without  personal  exertion — are  under  a  still  stronger  obligation.  Their  taleotSi 
their  wealth,  their  influence,  have  been  derived  from  society.  To  that  society 
they  owe  all  they  are,  and  all  they  can  be.  So  long  as  there  is  a  fellow-being 
who  needs  their  aid,  sympathy,  or  counsel,  they  have  no  right  to  withhold  it 
And  such  is  the  condition  of  human  nature,  that  if  they  do  withhold  it  tbey, 
themselves,  are,  by  the  deadening  of  their  sympathies,  the  greatest  sofferen. 
They  may  not  bo  conscious  of  this  at  first,  but  as  they  isolate  themselves  froo 
the  poor  and  oppressed,  they  become  utterly  selfish,  and  then,  however  great  tbdr 
possessions,  hypochondriacal. 

There  is  work  enough  for  everybody,  in  every  condition  of  life.  It  isalwajf  * 
necessity  of  every  one's  mental,  moral,  and  physical  system.  Whoever  attanpti 
it  must  pay  the  penalty  in  some  form.  If  idleness  does  not  impoverish  the  pone, 
it  does  impoverish  the  soul ;  and  when  the  soul  is  poor,  the  individual  possesdng 
it  has  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.  In  this  state,  ne  external  cooditioB 
can  afford  any  real  comfort,  for  the  micd  is  not  in  a  j:K>ndition  to  be  comfortable* 
The  consciousness  of  duties  unperformed,  of  exertions  denied,  must  destroy  all  tto 
finer  feelings  of  the  soul,  or  if  those  feelings  do  not  exbt  then  is  the  individul 
utterly  degraded. 

For  the  hypochondriacal,  the  weak,  the  dissatisfied,  and  the  disconsolate,  tbcfV 
is  but  one  remedy — to  work  energetically  and  heartily  for  the  promotion  of  the 
good  of  those  who  are  nearest  us.  Such  opportunities  exist  everywhere.  Tbe^ 
are  designed  by  Providence  to  call  into  exercise  our  best  powers.    Such  work  ■ 
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mnobliDg,  and  however  much  we  may  help  those  who  need  it,  we  reflectively 
lelp  ourselves  more  than  we  do  them.  Go  to  work,  then,  for  yourself  directly, 
f  your  coDditioD  demands  it — if  not,  go  to  work  for  others — and  we  will  guar- 
miy  that  you  will  soon  be  relieved  of  the  wretched  occupation  of  **  killing 
ime.'' 

THE  OPIUM  OF  COMMERCE  AJID  CONSUMPTION. 

.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  doubt,  according  to  the  editors  of  the 
iau  Francisco  Price  Current  cf  Shipping  Litt^  as  to  the  applicability  of  the 
t^Iation  defining  the  purity  of  opium  subject  to  entrance  at  the  custom-house, 
kinch  of  the  opium  imported  from  India  is  not  intended  for  medical  purposes, 
mng  designed  for  smoking.  The  opium  of  India  contains  little  morphine — 
leldom  as  much  as  five  per  cent — and  of  this  it  is  measurably  deprived  by  the 
ilhinese  manufacturer  of  the  article  for  smoking.  It  consequently  falls  short  of 
lie  prebcribed  amount  of  morphine  which  the  drug,  for  medical  purposes,  should 
xmtain.  its  active  principle  being  narcotine.  This  fact  led  to  a  doubt  whether 
t  was  admissible  under  the  regulation  referred  to.  Until  recently  it  has  not 
>een  considered  contraband,  but  has  been  admitted  on  tHe  same  basis  that  to- 
Moco  or  other  merchandise  than  drugs  would  be.  The  editors  of  the  Prvre 
Current  learn,  however,  that  within  a  short  time  the  objection  has  been  removed, 
\hd  that  the  collector  at  San  Francisco  has  concluded  not  to  regard  the  Chinese 
^icle,  imported  for  smoking  purposes,  as  a  drug.  This  removes  the  embarrass- 
neot  into  which  importers,  who  had  supplies  in  bond,  were  thrown,  by  the  sup- 
XMition  that  their  imports  were  contraband,  and  effectually  checks  the  specula- 
ion  which  sprung  up  among  holders  who  had  previously  withdrawn  their  supplies. 
The  Turkey  opium,  which  is  principally  used  in  medicine,  contains  some 
rirenty  per  cent  of  morphine,  and  the  English  and  German  sometimes  as  high  as 
l&  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  Bombay  and  other  India  opium  seldom  ex- 
seeds  4^  per  cent,  and  occasionally  is  as  low  as  three  per  cent.  The  latter  con- 
titutes  the  soporific  used  by  the  Celestials.  li  is  usually  imported  in  packages 
if  ten  taels,  or  ten-twelfths  of  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

THE  TRADE  IN  CIRCASSIAN  OIRLS. 

The  London  Post  thus  speaks,  in  a  recent  number,  of  the  traffic  in  Circassian 
firls  in  Turkey : — 

«<  Perceiving  that  when  the  Russians  shall  have  re-occupied  the  Caucasus,  this 
iiraffic  in  white  slaves  will  be  over,  the  Circassian  dealers  have  redoubled  their 
rfforts,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  peace  conferences,  to  introduce  into 
rarkey  the  greatest  possible  number  of  women,  while  the  opportunity  of  doing 
10  lasted.  They  have  been  so  successful  that  never,  perhaps,  at  any  former  pe- 
riod, was  white  flesh  so  cheap  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  There  is  an  absolute  glut 
n  the  market,  and  dealers  are  obliged  to  throw  away  their  goods,  owing  to  the 
iitent  of  the  supply,  which,  in  many  instances,  has  been  brought  by  steam  under 
he  British  flag.  In  former  times,  a  '  good  middling '  Circassian  girl  was  thought 
rery  cheap  at  £100,  but  at  the  present  moment  the  same  description  of  goods 
nay  be  had  for  £5." 
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TAHITI :  ITS  POPUUTION ,  AGRICULTURE.  ETC 

By  the  French  brig-of-war  Alcibiade,  which  arrived  at  Honolalo,  in  February, 
1858,  late  dates  were  there  received  from  Tahiti.  The  Polynesian  in  sammiog 
up  the  news,  says  : — 

Peace  and  prosperity  seem  to  reign  over  the  island  and  its  dependencies.  A 
census  of  the  popolation  of  the  islands,  Tahiti,  Moorea,  and  Tetiaroa,  was  taken 
on  the  Ist  of  September,  1857,  and  the  result  was : — ^Tahiti,  6,980 ;  Moorea, 
922  ;  Tetiaroa,  54— total,  6,906.  For  the  past  year  there  were  111  deaths,  144 
births,  of  which  85  were  boys  and  59  girls,  and  50  marriages. 

In  September  last,  Tamatao,  son  of  H.  M.  Queen  Fomare,  wa^  crowned  witk 
great  ceremony  King  of  Baiatea  and  Taha. 

The  agricultural  productions  of  the  island  are  receiving  the  attention  of  Uie 
government.  Premiums  have  been  offered,  viz. : — 1.000  francs  to  every  in- 
habitant who,  from  the  day  of  the  ordinance,  shall  clear  and  plant  four  heetarei 
of  land  with  either  sugar-cane,  coffee,  or  cotton ;  6,000  francs  to  the  first  wiio 
shall  manufacture  in  his  own  mill  25,000  pounds  of  sugar.  Besides,  premiams 
on  exportation  are  allowed,  viz. : — 5  franca  on  100  kilogrammes  of  sugar,  and  20 
per  cent  on  the  market  price  of  cotton  and  coffee  raised  on  the  island.  Diflerent 
premiums,  ranging  from  100  to  500  francs,  are  to  be  given  for  various  other 
agricultural  products. 


TRADE  IN  OSTRieH  FEATHERS. 

The  subjoined  paragraph  is  credited,  by  the  newspaper  from  which  we  deriie 
it,  to  the  Annales  du  Commerce  Exlerieur : — 

Leghorn,  after  the  decline  of  its  commerce  with  the  Levant,  remained  i3k 
great  entrepot  of  ostrich  feathers,  and  did  business  in  that  article  to  the  amount 
of  about  1,200,000  francs  annually.  But  since  the  establishment  of  steam  oaTt- 
gation,  London  has  gradually  become  the  principal  center  of  that  branch  of 
&ade,  and  Leghorn  now  only  does  business  to  about  half  the  preceding  amoont; 
a  part  of  the  diminution  is,  however,  owing  to  the  decline  which  has  takeo  plaee 
in  prices.  Seven-eighths  of  the  ostrich  feathers  which  Leghorn  receives  come 
from  Egypt,  and  the  rest  from  Tripoli  and  Aleppo.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  sent  to  Paris,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  England.  White  feathers  are 
worth  from  five  to  twenty  times  more  than  black  ones.  All  feathers,  white  and 
black,  are  sold  by  weight,  except,  however,  the  very  finest  sorts,  which  are  difr 
posed  of  according  to  quality.  The  price  of  white  feathers  varies  from  150 
francs  to  300  francs  the  Tuscan  pound,  (nearly  12  ounces,)  and  of  black  from  30 
francs  to  85  francs.  The  trade  in  ostrich  feathers  requires  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience, as  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived  in  the  quality  when  they  are  not  preparai 
Four  or  five  houses  are  engaged  alone  in  the  trade  at  Leghorn,  and  their  profiti 
are  large.  The  dealers  at  Paris  are  beginning  to  obtain  from  London  the  ostrich 
feathers  which, the  latter  get  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  already  pr^ 
cure  from  that  city  marabout  and  bird  of  paradise  feathers  which  oome  600 
Calcutta,  and  vulture  and  heron  feathers  whicn  come  from  BraziL 


COMERCUL  VALUE  OF  OLD  PICTURES  AIH)  STATUES. 

The  Giomtde  di  Roma  of  the  31st  December,  1857,  sUted  that  the  total  vate 
of  old  pictures  and  statues  exported  from  the  Roman  States  in  the  coarse  of  1857i 
was  25,666  scudi,  (the  scndo  is  6f.  35c.)  The  value  of  modem  pictures  waA 
sculturcs  exported  was  222,362  scudi,  making  a  sum  of  182,808  acudi  in  A 
This,  compajred  with  the  export  of  1866,  shows  an  increase  of  117,746  scudi 
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1. — Ahrid'rment  of  the  DibaUs  of  Congress  from  1789  to  1856.  Bj  Thomas  H. 
Benton.    Vol.  six,  8vo.,  pp.  774.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  work  of  the  iDdefatigable  author,  whoed  death  the  nation  has  so  lately 
been  called  upon  to  mourn,  together  with  the  "  Thirty  Years'  View,"  by  the 
Mine  hand,  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  American  statesman  and  politi- 
ctan.  It  conderises,  in  a  few  volumes,  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  efforts  of  the 
gremt  minds  which  have  made  such  deep  impressions  on  the  people  of  this  country 
mod  of  the  other  nations  of  the  civilized  world.  The  present  volume  of  the 
Abrid^ent  commences  about  two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain,  which  commenced  in  1812,  and  closed  in  February,  1815. 
Although  the  agitating  questions  of  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  war,  had 
passed  away,  yet  it  will  be  seen  by  the  reader,  that  many  hiehly  interesting  and 
important  questions  were  discussed  in  the  four  years  this  volume  embraces.  The 
National  Bank,  Missouri  Compromise,  and  Revision  of  the  Tariff,  had,  each  of 
them,  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  halls  of  Congress  during  those  years.  We  fire 
l^lad  to  see  that  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Abridgment  of  the  Debates,  to  1856, 
u  in  press.  This  is  a  work  which  every  man  should  have  in  his  library.  Many 
have  written  the  history  of  their  own  times,  but  the  instances  are  exceedingly 
rare  where  the  writers  could  say,  with  so  much  force  as  Col.  Benton  in  this  case, 
fors  magna  fuL  He  stood  face  to  face  with  the  distinguished  statesmen  who 
oave  honored  our  countrv  and  established  for  themselves  an  undying  fame — 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Urundy,  Ilayne,  John  Quincy  Adams,  with  a  host  of 
others,  dead  and  living,  of  the  men  of  gigantic  intellect.  Of  CoL  Benton^s  pe- 
caliar  opinions  we  have  nothing  to  say — we  speak  only  of  his  works,  and  men- 
tion these  circumstances  to  show  how  reliable  tney  are,  coming  from  one  who  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  matter  which  he  has  laid  before  the  public. 

2. — Fowler* s  English  Grammar,  The  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and 
Forms ;  with  a  History  of  its  Origin  and  Development.  Abridged  from  the 
Octavo  Edition.  Designed  for  General  Use  in  Schools  and  Families.  By 
"William  C.  Fowler,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  College.  12mo., 
pp.  381.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  text-book  is  designed  to  convey  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  laws  of  the  English  language.  In  his  preface,  the  author  refers  to  the  very 
ikvorabie  reception  of  bis  larger  work,  ana  states  that,  in  order  to  make  the 
present  work  a  standard  one,  he  obtained  valuable  assistance  in  making  selections 
from  the  larger  work,  and  in  emendations  and  additions,  from  Prof.  Francis  A. 
March,  of  ^fayette  College.  He  has  also  incorporated  several  sections  from 
the  work,  entitled  "  Philological  Studies,**  of  Prof.  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  LL.D.,  of 
Tale  College.  The  author  has  for  many  years  been  eminent  in  his  profession, 
and  we  consider  that  the  work  is  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers,  to  whom  it  is 
]»rticularly  dedicated. 

3. — Life  Thoughts,  gathered  from  the  Extemporaneous  Discourses  of  Hbnrt 
"Ward  Brkcher.    12mo..  pp.  269.    Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

This  little  work — the  note- book  of  a  member  of  Mr.  Beecher*8  own  congrega- 
tion— composed  of  extracts  taken  indiscriminately  from  among  the  many  Sabbath 
sermons  and  Wednesday  evening  lectures  of  this  very  able  divine,  will  be  found 
eminently  interesting,  from  the  many  crystalized  truths  and  beautiful  thoughts 
which  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  \»  wont  to  infuse  into  the  discourses  of  this 
ttnly  able  man,  which,  with  an  occasional  exception,  have  till  now  found  no 
rteord,  as  well  as  from  the  laconic  manner  in  which  they  are  ^iven,  each  striking 
thought  being  distinct  and  separate  from  the  rest,  and  each,  in  torn,  striking  tm 
tome  new  flower  or  fruit  from  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
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4.^The  Works  <f  Tacitus.  The  Oxford  Translation,  Beyifled,  with  Notes. 
Vol.  I.  The  Annals.  Vol.  II.  The  History,  Germany,  Agricola,  tod  Dii- 
logue  on  Orators.    1 2 mo.,  pp.  464,  496.    New  York :  Harper  k  Brotben. 

Bohn's  Classical  Library,  from  which  this  edition  of  Tacitoa  is  reprinted  bj 
the  Harpers,  has  attained  a  high  celebrity,  as  comprising  faithfnl  translatiou 
of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  Each  work  is  given  withont  abridg- 
ment, contains  valuable  suggestive  notes,  and  is  rendered  complete  by  a  eopioa 
and  accurate  index.  Of  this  series,  Harper  k  Brothers  have  now  broagfat  oot, 
uniform  with  the  English  originals,  eighteen  volumes,  including  those  of  Tteitoi, 
and  they  will  hereafter  increase  the  list  Theae  translations  sapply  a  neoenitj 
felt  bv  the  general  reader,  not  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  who  has  t 
laudable  desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  history  which  they  have  pmaefyed. 
To  all  who  are  not  familiar  with  Greek  and  Latin,  a  good  translation  of  aay 
classical  work  is  very  valuable.  That  of  Tacitus,  now  referred  to.  appean  to  be 
as  nearly  literal  as  it  can  be,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  compact  ityk 
of  this  most  eminent  historian. 

5 . — Elementary  German  Reader,  on  the  plan  of  Jacob's  Greek  Reader ;  with  » 
Full  Vocabulary.  Composed,  compiled,  and  arranged  bystematically  by  Ber. 
•L.  W.  Heydenreich,  Graduate  of  the  University  of  France,  and  Professor  of 
Languages  in  the  Moravian  Female  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  I2mo.,  pp. 
164.    iSew  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first,  entitled  **  Introductory  Qnm- 
matical  Exercises,"  embraces  all  the  variable  parts  of  speech,  which  are  intro- 
duced in  successive  special  chapters.  In  the  second,  the  same  principle  is  pa^ 
sued  as  in  the  first,  viz. : — to  present  a  proper  g^radation  from  toe  simpte  to  tbe 
more  complicated  and  difficult.  The  author  does  not  claim  originality  for  hii 
work,  but  trusts  he  has  made  a  judicious  arrangement  of  existing  materiib. 
His  chief  aim  is  to  extend  the  studv  of  the  German  language,  but  also  had  Id 
view  the  design  of  furnishing  *'  the  schools  of  German  districts  with  an  elemeotiry 
text-book  for  translation  into  English,  and  to  disseminate  the  national  laorage, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  so  indispensable  to  our  American  German  popiiMtioB, 
both  to  fit  them  for  the  business  pursuits  of  life,  as  well  as  to  enable  then  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  good  citizens."  The  work  is  accompanied  by  testimoniab  of 
its  value  from  teachers  and  clergymen  who  speak  German  and  who  reconuoeod 
it  highly. 

6. — Poems,  Bv  Howard  H.  Caldwell.  12mo.,  pp.  134.  Boston :  Whitto- 
more,  Niles  s  Hall. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  collected  issue  of  the  poems  of  the  author,  who  ii 
a  native  and  resident  of  South  Carolina.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  tbe 
subjects  of  the  poems.  We  have  read  with  interest  the  **  Ode  written  for  tbe 
Celebration  of  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,"  which  was  held  October  4, 1855, 
on  the  battle-field,  when  Hon.  John  S.  Preston  delivered  the  oration,  and  Hoo. 
George  Bancroft  made  an  able  address,  vindicating  the  importance  of  this  viotory 
in  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  The  versification  of  the  poems  is  geoenDjr 
smooth  and  natural,  and  their  sentiments,  etc.,  indicates  a  cultivated  ta^ 

7. — Practical  Mtneraltm,  A^aifing,  and  Mining ;  with  a  Description  of  the 
Useful  Minerals,  andlnstructions  for  Assaying  and  Mining;  according  to  tbe 
Simplest  Methods.  By  Frbderick  Ovkrman,  Mining  Engineer,  author  of 
"  Manufacture  of  Iron,"  and  other  works  of  Applied  Sciences.  FoorA  E^ 
tion.    12mo.,  pp.  230.    Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  k  Blackistoo. 

The  fact  that  this  treatise  has  reached  its  fourth  edition,  is  indicative  of  its  in* 
trinsic  worth.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  tJie  subjects  to  wbie^ 
it  is  devoted.  Its  valuable  information  is  clearly  expressed  in  popular  langsig** 
so  that  all  who  choose  may  understand  it 
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B,—'Bu^rapkical  Sketch  of  the  late  General  Sir  Henry  Havelork,  K.  C.  B, 
By  the  Key.  Wm.  Brock.  18vo.,  pp.  305.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  A 
Brothers. 

This  work,  though  eontainiDg  much  that  is  entertaining  respecting  this  Christian 
soldier  who  has  been  so  actively  engaged  in  India  for  the  last  thirty  years,  is  bat 
a  prelude  to  the  memoir  which  is  expected  from  the  pen  of  John  Marshman,  Esq., 
whose  long  residence  in  India,  with  his  extensive  knowledge  of  eastern  affairs  in 
connection  with  his  own  personal  friendship  and  fellowship  with  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  render  him  peculiarly  adapted.  The  present  work  contains  a 
narrative  of  his  early  life,  training,  etc.,  together  with  his  own  fragmentary 
memoranda  covering  a  space  of  twenty-two  years,  from  1827  to  1849,  together 
with  a  narrative  of  the  memorable  hundred  days  in  which,  with  vastly  inferior 
Dombcrs,  he  successfully  combatted  the  barbarous  fanaticism  of  the  Sepoys  under 
Nana  Sahib,  and  his  victorious  march  and  relief  of  his  suffering  and  beleagued 
brethren  in  Lncknow,  whose  heroic  devotion  have  but  few  parallels  in  history. 
Altogether  it  is  a  very  readable  book,  and  gives  the  reader  a  very  exalted  opinion 
of  the  man  whom  Lord  Hardinge  designated  as  "  every  inch  a  soldier  and  every 
iDch  a  Christian." 

9.— The   United  StaUs  Insurance  Almanac  for    the  Year   1868.     Vol.  III. 
Edited  by  G.  E.  Currik.    8vo.,  pp.  166.    New  York  :  G.  E.  Currie. 

The  compiler  of  this  contribution  to  business  literature  has  for  several  yean 
edited  and  published  the  U.  S.  Insurance  GaieUey  and  that  journal  b  the  largest 
and  best  of  its  class  in  America.  The  Almanac  contains  the  principal  laws  of 
the  several  States  on  Insurance,  Statistics  of  Insurance  Companies  m  America 
and  Europe,  several  Legal  Decisions  on  Insurance,  &c.,  with  otner  valuable  state- 
ments, some  of  which  have  no  connection  with  the  special  object  of  the  work. 

10. — The  Garden :  A  Pocket  Manual  cf  Practical  Horticulture ;  or,  How  to 
Cultivate  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowerg,  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
With  an  Exposition  of  the  Nature  and  Action  of  Sods  and  Manured,  the 
Structure  of  Plants,  and  the  Laws  of  Vegetable  Life  and  Growth,  etc.  By 
the  author  of  "  How  to  Write,"  "  How  to  Behave,"  etc.  New  York :  Fowler 
k  Wells. 

This  is  a  practical  work,  so  clear  and  simple  in  style  that  everybody  can  un- 
derstand it ;  convenient  in  form  and  size  and  low  in  price ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  thorough  and  reliable. 

11. — History  of  the  Express  Companies:  and  the  Origin  of  American  Railroads. 
Together  with  some  Reminiscences  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Mail  Coach  and 
Baggage  Wagon  Business  in  the  United  States.    By  A.  L.  Stimson. 

We  have  received  the  first  part  of  this  work,  (an  octavo  pamphlet  of  forty 
pages,)  which  promises  to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  business.  The  author  justly  considers  that  the  facts  concerning  the 
express  interest  are  well  worthy  of  being  put  upon  record,  and  we  are  gratified 
to  see  that  this  task  is  being  accomplished.  The  first  part  narrates  the  origin  of 
tbe  first  Package  Express,  commenced  by  W.  F.  Hamden,  March  4th,  1839. 

12. — Adele:  A  Tale.  By  Julia  Kavanagh,  author  of  "  Nathalie,"  •*  Rachel 
Gray,"  etc.,  etc.  Three  Volumes  in  One.  12mo.,  pp.  674.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  i  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  female  writers  of  fiction  of 
the  present  century,  and,  as  such,  her  previous  works  will  vouch  for  the  charac- 
ter of  this,  her  last  production.  We  form  some  idea  of  its  contents  from  the 
lines,  quoted  from  Wordsworth,  upon  the  title  page :  "  She  dwelt  among  the  un- 
trodden ways.  ...  A  maid,  whom  there  were  none  to  praise,  and  very  few  to 
love."  The  publishers  have  issued  the  volume  in  handsome  style,  uniform  with 
their  other  works  by  the  same  author. 
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13. — Sartaroe :  A  Tale  of  Norway.  By  James  A.  MArn«AKi>,  author  of"  The 
Watchman,"  "  The  Wanderer,"  "  The  Lawyer's  Story,"  Ac,  Ac  12310,  pp^ 
443.    Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

The  chief  incidents  of  this  tale  were  snp^gested  by  the  recollections  of  i  tour 
'  on  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  undertaken  by  the  author  several  yean  tgo. 
An  old  and  well  known  (in  Norway)  Norsk  legend  suggested  the  catastro^ 
upon  which  the  plot  hinges,  and  certain  occurrences  which  transpired  ^vhile  the 
author  was  visiting  Norway,  provided  a  hero  for  the  story,  &c.  The  lik  ii 
pleasant,  well  written,  and  interesting.  This  work  has  attained  unusual  notorie- 
ty, from  its  being  accompanied  by  a  spurious  recommendation  of  it,  purportiog 
to  have  been  written  by  washiugton  Irving ;  who,  however,  did  write  a  note  fa- 
vorable to  it,  and  who  permitted  the  author  to  dedicate  it  to  him.  This  fact  bas, 
we  believe,  been  qui(e  injurious  to  it,  and  serves  as  a  warning  to  others.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  but  just  to  state,  that  both  author  and  publishers  have  published 
their  statements  that  ihey  had  been  imposed  upon  by  parties  unknown. 

14. — DixtumelVs  International  Railway  and  Steamship  Guide  for  1858.  16mo., 
pp.  215,    New  York  :  Distumell  &  Co. 

This  comprehensive  manual  for  the  traveler,  gives,  according  to  its  title-jwge, 
*Uhe  railroad  and  steamboat  routes,  time,  distances,  fares,  and  coonectioDS 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Oanadas ;  also,  the  ocean  steamship  and 
packet  arrangements,  list  of  hotels,  &c. ;  with  a  map,  engraved  on  steel,  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadas,  showing  all  the  finishea  canals  and  railroads."  It 
differs  from  Dinsmore's  monthly  issues,  in  its  omission  of  those  time-tables  that 
are  subject  to  frequent  changes,  but  gives  the  usual  starting  time  of  the  through 
trains,  with  full  statements  of  distances,  fares,  etc.,  with  other  permaoent  infor- 
mation.   An  edition  is  issued  every  two  months. 


TO    THE    PUBLIC. 

OmoK  or  HuKT^B  IfKMniAim^  Maoizimc,  I 
Hbw  Youc,  April  8»tb,  l»:d       ) 

By  the  immutable  laws  of  change  the  entire  interest  of  this  Magazine  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  undersigned,  after  a  connection  with  it  for  the  last 
sixteen  years,  we  deem  it  our  privilege  to  state  that  nothing  of  the  vigor  or 
energy  which  the  late  Freeman  Hunt,  for  more  than  eighteen  years,  devoted  to 
the  success  of  this  journal,  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  his  demise.  Having  secured 
the  editorial  services  of  Thomas  P.  Eetteli.,  Esq.,  whose  wclleamed  repota- 
tion,  as  a  financial  writer,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here ;  and  numbering,  as  it 
does,  among  its  contributors  minds  of  the  first  ability  in  every  part  of  the  coan* 
try ;  freely  admitting  into  its  pages  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrioo 
and  opinions  upon  all  disputed  points,  thereby  infusing  into  it  a  national  spirit 
and  character,  and  possessing  arrangements  for  procuring  informatioD  of  the  most 
extensive  character,  and  that  knowledge  which  a  long  experience  can  only  ff^ 
we  can  offer  the  surety  that  no  effort  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  keep  thii 
journal  not  only  the  vade  mecum  for  that  most  enlightened  class — the  Mbechaiit< 
but  a  standard  work  of  reference  for  the  Statesman  and  Business  Man,  in  what- 
soever particular,  as  a  record  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

Tlie  outstanding  debts  and  accounts  having  passed  Into  cor  hands,  all  i^ 
mittanccs  and  communications  of  a  business  character  are  in  future  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  us  as  the  Publishers  and  Proprietors  of  Hunt's  Merckanis'  Magax»t 
and  Commercial  Review. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Qsa  w.  *  ^a  A.  WOOD. 
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Art.  I.— U  S  U  B  Y . 

CHAXGE  IW  KEOABD  TO  THE  BAXK  OF  FRANOl — KPFKCT  l!l  XNGLAKD— KATK  OF  IIOWIT  Df  H«W  YORK— 
LAW  OF  PENNSYLVANIA— BE8TBAIST9  REMOVED  IN  HOLLAND,  BPAIN,  AND  PIEDMONT— FRENCH  LAW 
OF  1807 — DBUKY  REPEALS  IN  F-XGLAND— WRITINQB  UPON  THl  BUBJEOT  OF  USURY— WORK  OF  M. 
LAUBIER— BCRIPTUUAL  INJUNCTION — DICTUM  OF  ARISTOTLE — LUTHER  UPON  USURY — RKFUTED  BY 
CALVIN— REMARKS  OF  POTHIER— CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY  — AROUMBNTB  OF  ROMIQUIRRB — VIKW8  OF 
CAEN lOSWABTKR— BILL  BEFORE  THE  NEW  YORK  LEOI8LATURB. 

The  Bank  of  France  1ms  recently  been  released  from  restraint  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rate  of  interest  it  may  charge  upon  loans.  The  Bank  of 
England  was  some  years  since  allowed  to  charge  the  market  rate  for 
raoney,  and  in  both  those  cases  the  best  eOfects  have  followed.  The  rate 
indeed  rose  both  in  Paris  and  London  during  the  late  panic  to  10  per 
cent,  but  those  who  had  securities  could  obtain  money  at  some  rate. 
When  the  pressure  commenced,  all  prudent  persons  immediately  began  to 
curtail  their  use  of  money,  and  demanded  no  more  than  was  absolutely 
requisite  to  meet  their  payments.  This  could  be  procured  from  the  banks, 
and  the  demand  carried  the  rate  to  10  per  cent,  when  it  began  to  subside, 
and  money  is  now  offered  at  2  per  cent.  In  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  the  usury  laws  were  not  relaxed.  No  matter  how  great  the  pressure, 
the  New  York  banks  could  not  ask  more  than  7  per  cent,  when  it  was 
worth  20.  As  a  matter  of  course  this  compelled  everybody  to  pay,  and 
the  banks  curtailed  frightfully  when  those  of  Europe  expanded.  In 
France  there  was  no  panic  and  no  commercial  diflBculties,  except  those 
which  grew  out  of  the  non-payment  of  American  debts.  The  banking 
agents  could  not  collect  the  bills  of  their  French  clients  from  American 
importers  because  money  was  not  to  be  had.  In  how  far  the  removal  of 
the  usury  laws,  in  respect  to  the  Bank  of  France,  was  instrumental  in 
ameliorating  the  panic,  is  a  question.  The  fact  of  the  change  has,  however, 
renewed  much  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  usury.  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  passed  a  law  dispensing  with  all  penalties  for  taking  more 
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than  six  per  cent  annual  interest  beyond  simply  the  excess  of  interest, 
and  providing  that  redress  must  be  sought  in  the  courts  within  m 
months  of  the  date  of  the  transaction,  otherwise  to  remain  undisturbed. 

In  England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Piedmont,  the  restraints  of  usury  have 
been  removed.  In  France,  the  law  of  1807  is  similar  to  that  which  pre- 
vails in  the  State  of  New  York.  Here  business  paper  may  be  sold  at  the 
market  rate  without  taint  of  usury,  but  loans  or  forbearance  of  money  may 
not  be  charged  over  7  per  cent  on  pain  of  forfeiture* of  the  debt  In 
France,  the  law  mentioned  limited  what  is  called  a  "  civil  loan  "  to  5  per 
cent,  and  a  commercial  discount  to  6  per  cent.  That  is,  a  business  note 
of  hand  may  bear  6  per  cent,  but  a  mortgage  not  more  than  5  per  cent 
The  object  there,  as  here,  was  to  protect  farmers  from  the  grasp  of  extor- 
tioners. It  has  not,  however,  made  money  more  plenty,  or  disposed 
capitalists  to  lend  to  them  at  a  low  price  when  they  can  obtain  a  higher 
one  from  other  parties.  England  was  the  first  to  lead  off  in  the  matter, 
and  her  example  has  been  successful. 

The  first  step  there  taken  was  in  1833,  when  in  the  bank  charter  three 
months'  bills  were  removed  from  the  operation  of  the  usury  laws.  Then 
in  1837  followed  the  extension  of  the  relief  to  twelve  months'  bills.  On 
that  occasion  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  financiers  in  both  houses 
were  expressed.  Mr.  Hume  said  the  usury  laws  were  of  advantage  only 
to  the  usurer,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Grote,  and  others,  reiterated  the  same  opinion.  So  successful  were  these 
experiments,  that  in  1840  all  loans  over  £10,  not  secured  on  real  estate, 
were  made  free ;  and  finally  the  landed  interest,  finding  the  restrictions 
did  them  no  good,  but  operated  most  injuriously,  urged  their  repeal ;  and 
accordingly  in  1854  a  final  measure  was  passed,  entirely  abolishing  all 
restrictions  with  reference  to  loans  on  any  security  and  at  any  date.  On 
the  occasion  of  this  debate  there  was  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  men  of  the  highest  experience  both  in  commerce  and  law.  Lords 
Campbell  and  Brougham,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lans* 
downe,  all  concurred  in  condemning  restrictions  as  more  injurious  to  the 
borrower  than  the  lender. 

In  reading  the  various  writings  upon  the  subject,  one  is  struck  with 
the  variety  of  aspects  that  the  subject  presents.  It  takes  a  philosophical, 
historical,  social,  economical,  and  even  theological  phase.  In  all  ages  the 
most  eminent  minds  have  occupied  themselves  with  it  If  we  were  to 
cite  the  names  only  of  the  eminent  writers  who  have  in  all  ages  occupied 
themselves  with  the  question — Money,  ought  it  to  bear  interest  I  if  so, 
should  a  legal  limit  be  put  to  the  rate  ?  it  would  form  a  list  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  human  thought  Among  philosophers,  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch  ;  among  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
,Chrysostom,  St  Basil,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Thomas,  and  Bossuet ;  among 
reformers,  Luther  and  Calvin  ;  among  jurisconsults,  Pothier,  Domat, 
Grotius,  Dumoulin,  and  d^Aquesseau  ;  with,  including  more  modem  names 
among  publicists,  Montesquier,  Turgot,  Bentham,  and  numerous  others. 

M.  C.  Laurier,  in  his  able  work  upon  the  **  Freedom  of  Money ,**  traces 
to  its  ancient  origin  the  prejudice  against  interest  on  money.  He  dis- 
covers it  in  the  extreme  inequality  of  conditions  in  the  Roman  Republic; 
in  the  misery  of  debtors  delivered  over  to  the  bitter  cupidity  of  the 
usurers ;  in  the  severity  of  legislation  which  reduced  the  insolvent  to 
slavery ;   finally,  in  the  general  contempt  in  which  all  conimeree  wa» 
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tben  held.  In  the  epochs  which  followed,  and  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  interest  was  not  distinguished  from  usury  in  the  eyes  of  the  theolo- 
gians and  jurisconsults.  The  simple  taking  of  interest  was  of  itself 
condemned,  and  branded  with  dishonor.  Every  lender  who  received  any- 
thing above  the  capital  returned  was  denounced  as  a  usurer,  and  incurred 
not  only  the  anathemas  of  the  church,  but  the  severities  of  the  law.  It 
is  true,  that  as  forced  exceptions  became  more  numerous  in  the  nature 
of  things,  particularly  in  relation  to  commercial  affairs,  the  rule  finally 
gave  way  before  them. 

We  may  here  inquire  what  was  the  foundation  of  that  absolute  con- 
demnation ?  It  was  based  at  the  same  time  on  texts  of  Scripture  and  on 
the  authority  of  the  philosophei's.  Had  Jesus  said  : — Mutuum  date,  nihil 
indesperante  ?  and  had  not  the  fathers  of  the  church  shown  in  the  most 
clear  and  energetic  passages  of  their  writings,  that  those  words  were  not 
a  simple  precept  of  charity  but  a  strict  and  imperative  obligation  ?  Fin- 
ally, the  prince  of  philosophers,  Aristotle,  had  he  not  condemned  as 
irrational  the  interest  of  money,  when  the  author  of  Politics  had  declared, 
money  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  sterile  ?  In  fact,  has  it  ever  been 
known  that  money  has  the  faculty  of  engendering  money  ?  We  may 
illustrate  the  thought  of  Aristotle  by  asking  if  there  has  ever  been  an  ex- 
ample where  100  pieces  of  gold  in  a  bag  have  ever  increased  to  101 .  This 
sophism  was  rejected  from  age  to  age,  and  has  been  revived  by  modern 
socialists,  notwithstanding  its  refutation  by  Bentham,  in  his  Defence  of 
Usury.  "  One  consideration,"  said  he,  "  which  did  not  present  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  great  Aristotle  is,  that  although  a  darique  was  as  in- 
capable of  engendering  another  darique,  as  it  was  to  produce  a  sheep,  a 
man,  however,  with  a  borrowed  darique,  could  buy  a  ram  and  two  sheep, 
which,  left  together,  would,  in  a  year,  produce  two  or  three  lambs.  Ilence 
that  man,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  could  sell  ram  and  two  sheep  to 
reimburse  the  darique,  and  giving  one  lamb  for  interest  of  the  money, 
would  be  still  richer  by  two  lambs  than  if  he  had  not  made  the  bargain.^' 
In  other  words,  the  money  is  for  the  borrower  a  means  of  gain,  and  the 
thing  borrowed  was  not  money,  really,  but  the  things  purchased  with  the 
borrowed  money,  which  was  but  an  agent  for  the  obtaining  them  ;  as  it 
were,  an  order  upon  the  possessor  to  deliver  them  to  the  borrower.  In 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shylock  invokes  to  the  support  of  his  right  to 
take  interest,  the  profits  that  Jacob  made  on  his  sneep.  His  adversary 
asks  him,  ironically,  if  gold  and  silver  are  sheep  ?  The  Jew,  not  having 
read  Bentham,  could  not  respond. 

It  is,  however,  very  curious  that  much  before  Bentham,  Calvin,  the 
theologian  and  reformer,  distinguished  himself  strongly  from  Luther  in 
advancing  the  true  arguments  in  favor  of  interest.  Luther,  in  fact,  irri- 
tated at  the  Romish  Church  for  relaxing  its  rigor  against  interest,  had 
written  in  a  spirit  of  reaction  in  his  Propos  de  table,  "  the  civil  laws  them- 
selves prohibit  usury.  To  exchange  something  with  some  one  gaining 
by  the  exchange,  is  not  to  do  a  charitable  act — ^it  is  to  steal.**  This  argu- 
ment would,  in  its  scope,  dishonor  all  species  of  commerce.  "  Every 
usurer  (lender)  is  worthy  of  the  gibbet ;  I  call  those  usurers  who  lend  at 
5  a  6  per  cent."  It  was  reserved  for  Calvin,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  make 
the  best  response  that  could  be  made  to  that  unmeasured  condemnation. 
Calvin,  indeed,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  look  the  argument  of 
Aristotle  on  the  sterility  of  money  directly  in  the  face.    He  asks,  if  a  house 
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which  yields  a  rent  to  its  owner  engenders  money  more  than  a  bag  of 
dollars?  If  the  plowed  earth  produces  money  by  its  own  virtue!  If  the 
sea,  traversed  by  merchant  ships,  has  of  itself  the  faculty  of  enriching  the 
merchant?  He  responds  to  these  questions  that  himself  asks,  by  what 
*  modern  economists  would  call  a  theory  of  value.  It  is  the  de- 
mand in  one  case,  and  labor  in  the  other,  which  puts  a  price  to  the  articles. 
The  source  of  revenue  which  a  house  aflPords  is  the  necessity  for  the  shel- 
ter which  it  gives,  and  the  price  paid  is  in  return  for  the  service 
rendered.  That  which  renders  gold  productive  is  not  different  from  that 
which  gives  value  to  a  cultivated  field.  It  is  the  industry  of  man — his 
active  intelligence.  The  benefit  of  the  borrower,  and  the  interest  of  the 
lender,  proceeds  in  a  last  analysis,  not  froih  the  gold  itself,  but  from  the 
productive  employ  which  is  made  of  it.  In  truth,  for  a  theologian,  this 
reasoning  was  not  bad.  Political  economy  has  not  yet  surpassed  the  rea- 
sons which  a  superior  good  indicated  to  the  Protestant  reformer. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  subtle  reasoning  of  Pothier  in  seeking  to 
justify  rent,  while  he  condemned  interest  "I  hire  your  horse,  your  ass, 
your  house,  your  plow.  Ought  I  to  pay  you  anything  for  that  ?  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  I  should,  because  I  return  the  objects  more  or  less 
deteriorated  and  used.  It  is  just,  therefore,  that  you  should  have  a^com- 
pensation,  an  indemnity  ;  very  well !  Now  it  is  I  that  lend  you  a  sack 
of  wheat,  a  barrel  of  wine,  a  bag  of  money  ;  and  you  owe  me  something 
in  addition  for  the  use  of  those  articles,  as  I  owe  you  something  for  the 
use  of  your  house,  <fec.  But  here  a  great  distinction  arises.  The  articles 
that  I  lend  you  are  perishable^  which  disappear  in  the  hands  of  the  bor- 
rower. That  circumstance  makes  a  broad  distinction.  You  restore  other 
wheat,  other  wine,  and  other  money,  not  the  same  which  I  loaned  yoo, 
and  which  are  more  or  less  consumed.  Would  it  l>e  just  that  you  retain 
more  of  them  than  you  received  ?  If  you  replace  the  perishable  capital 
you  have  borrowed,  can  I  exact  more  ?  Do  1  not  receive  from  you,  not 
the  thing  loaned,  that  is  impossible,  but  an  equivalent ;  a  barrel  of  wine 
of  the  same  quality,  a  sum  of  money  of  the  same  value  ?  The  loan  of 
perishable  objects  ought,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  gratoi- 
tous.  Such  was  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  Pothier.  It  gives  the  right  to 
every  lender  to  respond  to  each  borrower  that  invokes  it — *' what!  this 
capital  that  I  give  up  to  you  temporarily,  is  it  not  my  property  ?  Is  not 
the  loan  of  it  for  a  time  a  service  which  has  also  its  price?  Do  I  not 
deprive  myself  for  a  time  either  of  profits  or  enjoyments  that  I  might 
draw  from  it  ?  Do  I  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  that  capital  of  which  I 
thus  dispossess  myself  for  a  time  ?  Honest  disciple  of  Pothier  suffer  me 
then  to  retain  my  property.  I  promise  you  that  I  will  make  to  you 
gratuitous  loans  when  you  shall  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that 
gratuitous  loans  can  be  made  obligatory  in  the  name  of  justice,  and  he- 
come  the  common  and  universal  rule ;  when  you  shall  have  established 
that  your  doctrine  is  compatible  with  the  rights  of  property,  with  com- 
merce, with  credit,  with  the  most  essential  conditions  of  a  regular  society 
that  wishes  to  prosper." 

From  the  time  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  France  the  legitimacy 
of  interest  has  been  acknowledged ;  as  how  could  it  be  otherwise  in 
face  of  economic  progress  and  the  increase  of  transactions  ?  M.  Clement 
Laurier  has  well  shown,  in  his  chapter  on  the  generation  of  values,  that 
the  question  of  interest  cannot  be  separated  from  all  other  economical 
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facts — such  as  sale  and  profil,  and  from  the  general  principle  of  liberty  of 
commerce.  The  illogical  adversaries  of  interest  on  money,  or  rather  on 
capital,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  take,  monetary  or  other,  are  puzzled  to 
show  a  single  article  which  does  not  involve  the  economical  element  of 
interest  That  element  is,  in  fact,  everywhere.  It  is  mingled  in  the  price 
of  bread,  which  involves  advances  to  land,  to  culture,  to  the  miller,  and  to 
the  baker,  etc  Interest  makes  part  of  the  value  of  each  pair  of  stockings, 
of  each  bar  of  iron,  and  of  each  machine,  of  every  pound  of  cotton  or 
wool ;  it  is  in  everything  which  has  a  price  in  the  market  With  its  legality, 
disappears  that  of  all  profits  and  rents,  if  not  even  that  of  property  itself. 
This  direction  leads  directly  to  communism. 

But  is  it  not  at  least  just  and  useful  to  affix  a  maximum  to  the  rate  of 
interest  ?  This  question  still  remains  for  discussion.  It  will  nearly  ap- 
proach solution  if  we  consider  the  analogy  of  the  gradation  it  followi 
with  that  which  has  attended  every  species  of  industry  and  commerce 
from  absolute  prohibition  to  monoplies,  to  modified  restrictions,  and  to 
freedom.  These  are  the  stages  through  which  nearly  all  industries  have 
passed.^  In  this  manner  has  proceeded  labor,  taken  as  a  whole,  from  a 
state  of  slavery  to  bondage,  and  of  incorporation  before  enjoying  free 
competition.  It  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  essays,  recently  produced  in 
France,  arrive  to  the  same  conclusions — in  favor  of  freedom  of  interest, 
that  produced  freedom  of  industry  in  1*789.  They  agree  generally  in  re- 
garding the  trade  of  a  lender  as,  on  the  same  footing  with  all  other  occu- 
pations, of  which  the  enfranchisement — although  the  consecration  of  a 
right — would  resolve  itself,  like  all  other  economical  liberties,  in  a  public 
benefit.  M.  Laurier  draws  from  the  uncertain  character  of  jurisprudence 
and  numerous  violations  of  law,  excellent  reasons  against  the  restrictive 
system.  Why,  he  demands,  fix  a  maximum  upon  interest  rather  than 
upon  other  profits  ?  If  it  is  to  protect  the  borrower,  wherefore  not  inter- 
fere between  the  seller  of  goods  and  the  buyer  ?  Is  it  because  the  growers 
and  speculators  in  grain  do  not  profit  enough  of  the  insufficient  supply  to 
raise  tlie  prices  ?  Why  not  subject  to  a  maximum  the  landlords  who 
also  profit  by  the  state  of  the  market  to  raise  their  rents  f  The  reasoning 
of  M.  Laurier  is  close  and  pointed,  well  supported  by  facts,  and  it  is  not 
his  fault  if  the  restriction  is  maintained  in  France  in  face  of  its  reduction 
in  England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Piedmont 

M.  Romi^uiere  has  published  a  work  entitled,  "Of  Loans  at  Interest,  of 
Usury,  and  of  the  Law  of  the  3d  September,  1807."  The  author  dwelU 
little  upon  first  principles.  He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  legitimacy  of  paying  interest  in  a  country  which  has  created  many 
hundred  millions  of  debt  bearing  interest,  with  thousands  of  creditors  liv- 
ing on  those  interests.  Were  there  well-founded  reasons  for  the  law  of 
1807  to  limit  the  civil  rate  to  5  per  cent  and  6  per  cent  for  commercial 
affairs  ?  Although  a  declared  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  that  restriction, 
M.  Romiquiere  confers  eulogies  on  the  law  of  1807,  to  which  it  is  difficult 
to  subscribe ;  because,  to  those  who  pretend  that  from  the  year  1804,  when 
the  code  Napoleon  made  interest  free,  to  the  year  1807,  when  a  special 
law  restrained  it,  the  leprosy  of  usury  ravaged  the  country,  we  reply  that 
the  restrictive  law  has  never  in  fact  diminished  usury  but  has  aggravated 
it.  The  real  evil  of  freedom  in  money  is  that  it  makes  apparent  the  actual 
rate  of  the  interest,  while,  under  the  restrictive  system,  it  is  concealed  by  a 
thousand  fraudulent  devices.    M.  Romiquiere  shows  that  the  restriction! 
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are  completely  powerless  to  effect  the  desirAl  fall  in  the  actual  rate  of 
money,  which  can  result  only  from  actual  savings  which  shall  cause  sup- 
ply to  exceed  demand.  If  the  market  rate  is  not  bound  by  restriction, 
then  the  borrowers  are  in  no  degree  benefited.  It  is  necessary  to  distrust 
that  disposition  which  is  sometimes  manifest,  to  th^nk  that  because  legist 
lators  have  not  acted  without  reason,  that  therefore  they  have  had  reason 
to  act  as  they  have  done.  It  is  equally  as  dangerous  and  erroneous  to 
justify  past  acts  of  legislators,  as  it  is  always  compliantly  to  justify  them. 
Law-makers  have  varied  too  much  not  to  have  been  often  deceived.  Legisla- 
tive ignorance  on  the  true  nature  of  loans  and  the  real  service  of  money 
is  too  manifest  to  leave  any  doubt  of  the  errors  committed.  In  all  coon- 
tries  where  trade  in  money  has  been  free,  or  in  which  the  legal  limit  has 
been  occasionally  raised  to  give  more  latitude  to  its  movements,  capital 
has  been  cheap.  The  occasional  deamess  has  been  only  the  effect  of  a 
passing  crisis.  There  has  beep  much  said  of  the  danger  of  certain 
economical  freedoms.  In  our  view  none  are  more  entirely  inoffensive  than 
freedom  in  money — none  carries  more  visibly  its  own  regulation. 

The  opponents  of  the  law  of  1807  are  divided  between  those  who  wish 
its  entire  abrogation,  and  those  who  desire  only  to  remove  the  commer- 
cial restriction ;  of  these  latter  is  M.  Kaenigswarter,  in  his  recent  work, 
^  Critical  Review  of  Legislatures  and  Jurisprudence,^'  which  gives  evidence 
of  a  knowledge  as  accurate  as  it  is  extensive  in  relation  to  the  legislation 
of  different  countries  upon  the  subject  of  interest  M.  Kaenigswarter  is 
strongly  opposed  to  a  legal  limit  of  interest,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
better  reasons  than  he  offers.  But  while  applauding  the  reform  claimed 
by  him  as  a  real  progress,  we  would  ask  why  in  civil  matters  the  exception 
to  the  rule  should  be  maintained  ?  In  opposition  to  it  M.  Romiquiere 
has  advanced  reasons  difficult  to  refute,  when  he  says,  that  with  such  a 
distinction  all  loans  would  become  commercial  in  appearance,  because 
the  borrowers  would  lend  themselves  to  the  necessary  evasions,  without 
which  they  could  not  procure  the  needed  money.  Could  it  be  supposed 
that  lenders  would  part  with  their  money  as  a  loan  with  prices  less  than 
it  would  command  on  commercial  paper  ?  Would  not  simple  loans  be 
abandoned  as  less  advantageous  ?  The  circumstauces  of  a  less  risk  is  from 
being  available  in  loan  transactions.  We  have  seen,  and  see  daily,  capital- 
ists who  prefer  at  the  same  rate  to  lend  to  merchants  rather  than  to  land^ 
holders,  particularly  farm-land  owners,  and  the  reason  given  is  that  the 
merchant,  in  order  to  sustain  his  credit,  is  forced  to  observe  a  punctuality 
rarely  found  elsewhere.  That  this  circumstance  gives  guaranties  which, 
with  rare  exceptions,  assure  the  accomplishment  of  engagements  con- 
tracted. As  to  other  borrowers  it  is  well  known  how  little  exact  they  are 
in  their  payments,  and  how  difficult  and  expensive  it  is  to  compel  them  to 
be.  These  ideas  and  these  differences  are  more  generally  acted  on  than 
may  be  supposed,  and  they  suffice  to  drive  much  capital  from  civil  uses. 
If  to  these  is  added  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  interest,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  much  the  repugnance  to  loan  will  be  enhaaced  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  those  sought  to  be  protected. 

Under  another  aspect,  in  a  pomt  of  view  purely  judicial,  aays  M.  Ro- 
miquiere, the  distinction  is  not  acceptable.  The  law  which  commands  all 
ought  to  be  understood  by  all,  and  this  is  more  imperiously  necessary 
where  penalties  are  involved,  and  where  each  ought  to  understand  clearly 
the  rule  of  his  duties.    We  should  be  much  deceived  if  we  supposed  Um 
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distiQction  between  civil  loans  and  commercial  loans  was  easy  to  detect, 
or  that  the  law  accurately  defines  them.  If  we  consult  the  most  approved 
jurisconsults,  and  search  the  annals  of  jurisprudence,  we  shall  find  that 
few  questions  have  more  embarrassed  authors  or  more  divided  the  magis- 
trates. Three  systems  have  arisen  in  France  on  the  range  of  that  distinction  ; 
one  based  on  the  principle  that  the  law  of  1807  wished  to  protect  the  bor- 
rower, calls  all  loans  civil  when  the  borrower  is  not  a  trader ;  another,  on 
the  contrary,  considers  only  the  person  of  the  lender,  and  decides  the 
matter  as  commercial  according  to  his  occupation  as  banker,  &c. ;  the  third 
considers  the  nature  of  the  contract  the  object  of  the  loan  and  its  destina- 
tion, independently  of  the  borrower  or  the  lender.  These  three  systems 
have  each  its  partisans,  and  judgments  can  be  cited  in  favor  of  each  of 
them.  It  is  amid  such  confusion  that  it  is  attempted  to  inflict  a  penalty 
for  an  infrao4ion,  the  nature  of  which-  is  not  clearly  understood.  If  it  is 
desired  to  sustain  those  penalties  in  the  face  of  all  reason,  it  is  at  least 
desirable  that  the  nature  of  a  commercial  loan  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood and  by  what  means  it  can  be  recognized.  These  considerations,  in 
relation  to  the  distinction  between  civil  loans  and  commercial  loans,  ap- 
pear forcible.  They  ought  to  be  seriously  pondered  by  those  persons 
called  upon  to  resolve  the  question.  In  the  commercial  world  the  liberal 
solution  has  gained  ground.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  government  to  follow 
the  example  of  great  writers  in  guiding,  enlightening,  and  rectifying 
public  opinion  ? 

In  New  York  the  evasions  which  take  place  in  order  to  make  a  simple 
loan  of  all  business  transactions  are  well  known,  and  the  common  sense 
of  the  community  is  fast  converging  upon  the  necessity  of  reforming  the 
law.  The  bill  introduced  to  the  recent  session  removing  the  severe  pen- 
alties imposed  for  taking  a  high  rate  did  not  pass,  but  we  may  hope,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Pennsylvania  movement  and  the  agitation  in  Canada, 
that  the  result  will  ere  long  be  obtained. 


Art.  II.— THE    ADMEASUREMENT    OF    SHIPPING. 


NUMBIB  n. 


The  United  States  Law  of  Admeasurement  originated  in  the  act  es- 
tablishing the  Treasury  Department  in  1789.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
superseded  the  "  old  law  "  of  England,  enacted  in  1773,  which  was  doubt- 
less the  only  one  observed  previously  in  the  American  colonies  and  States 
of  the  confederation,  although  established  for  so  brief  a  period  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  effort  of  Congress  to  im- 
prove the  English  law  was  partially  successful  in  the  case  of  single-decked 
vessels,  as  it  abolished  the  provision  for  assuming  the  depth  of  hold,  and 
declared  that  it  should  be  actually  measured  at  a  certain  place.  In  the 
case  of  double-decked  shipping  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  wherein 
the  American  was  superior  to  the  English  law  ;  the  rules  of  the  former 
furnish  a  smaller  amount  of  tonnage,  and  thereby  even  greater  induce- 
ment for  building  by  objectionable  models.  Perhaps  it  may  be  esteemed 
a  fortunate  amendment  of  the  English  rule,  that  the  American  one  for  the 
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admeasurement  of  single-decked  shipping  directed  the  taking  of  the  depth 
of  hold,  for,  if  this  class  of  vessels  had  been  measured  in  this  country  as 
they  were  in  England  until  the  ^^  old  rule  "  was  abolished,  we  should  have 
been  long  without  vessels  adapted  to  the  extensive  coasting  trade  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  operation  of  the  law  would  have  effectually  disr 
couraged  their  construction.  Let  a  nautical  or  commercial  man  imagine 
what  restricted  business  only  could  be  done  with  coasting  vessels  having 
proportions  of  depth  and  breadth  similar  to  those  of  double-decked  ships! 

It  may  be  admitted,  that  the  warping  influences  of  our  admeasurement 
system  has  wrought  less  general  injury  to  American  shipping,  than  the 
old  system  of  Great  Britain  did  to  English  shipping  while  it  was  in  force; 
but  the  difference  ought  not  to  be  credited  to  merits,  except  in  the  case 
of  vessels  with  one  deck,  since  it  can  be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds. 
The  early  commercial  policy  of  our  government  in  favor  of  levying  only 
nominal  duties  on  American  tonnage,  and  subsequently  abolishing  the 
same,  removed  a  very  strong  inducement  to  building  vessels  by  evasive 
proportions,  especially  for  purposes  of  domestic  trade,  chiefly  or  exclo- 
sively.  In  England,  the  heavy  hand  of  the  government  exacted  enonnouB 
dues  from  tonnage,  thus  discouraging  the  least  improvement  in  modeling 
for  a  period  of  sixty-three  years.  At  the  time  when  the  shipping  interests 
of  Great  Britain  were  becoming  awakened  to  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
their  evasive  policy  in  ship-building,  the  shipowners  of  the  United  States 
were  congratulating  themselves  upon  the  relief  experienced  from  the  abo- 
lition of  all  dues  upon  tonnage;  and  in  cherishing  the  motto  of  **Free 
Trade  and  Sailor's  Rights,'*  so  well  defended  in  the  late  war,  it  was  not 
perceived  by  our  merchants  that  the  causes  of  England's  inferiority  in 
shipping  might  one  day  be  removed,  and  the  advantage  then  exist  against 
us,  or  it  cannot  be  doubted  the  absurd  system  of  tonnage  admeasurement, 
of  which  we  now  complain,  would  have  then  given  place  to  one  of  legiti- 
mate character.  Thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  public  attention  was  &r 
easier  enlisted  for  the  amelioration  of  commercial  evils  than  now. 

But  it  will  be  seen,  the  same  warping  influence  that  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  badly-proportioned  and  ill-formed  ships  in  England,  necessarily 
extended  to  that  portion  of  our  own  shipping  employed  between  the 
two  countries.  The  only  portion  of  our  mercantile  marine  that  has 
experienced  any  relatively  tolerable  degree  of  freedom  from  the  bias  of 
admeasurement  laws,  foreign  or  domestic,  is  that  engaged  in  coasting  and 
inland  commerce.  Upon  ibis  most  useful  class  of  shipping,  only  the  more 
indirect,  though  not  unimportant  influences,  have  exerted  a  governing 
power ;  it  is  consequently  in  advance  of  any  other  class  in  comparatife 
perfection,  but  no  longer  improving. 

The  following  methods  in  use  for  measuring  tonnage  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  will  be  found  correctly  described,  although 
not  in  the  exact  phraseology  of  the  laws.  The  present  English  system  of 
admeasurement  was  detailed  in  the  former  article  at  page  560  : — 

UNrrED    STATES. 

For  vessels  of  more  decks  than  one. — Take  the  length  from  the  fore-part 
of  the  stem  to  the  after-part  of  the  stern-j)ost,  above  the  upper  deck ;  the 
breadth  at  the  broadest  part  above  the  main  wales,  and  account  half  of 
this  breadth  for  the  depth — the  latter  not  being  taken.  From  the  length 
on  deck,  deduct  three-fifths  of  the  breadth ;  multiply  the  remainder  by 
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the  breadthy  and  the  product  by  the  half -bread  th  ;  divide  the  result  by  95, 
(ninety-five,)  and  the  quotient  is  deemed  the  true  tonnage  in  burden. 

For  vessels  with  one  deck  only. — Take  the  length  and  breadth  as  above, 
and  the  depth  from  the  under  side  of  the  deck  plank  to  the  ceiling  in  the 
hold  at  the  main  hatch,  [it  is  sometimes  taken  at  the  fore  hatch  and  mid- 
ships,] subtract  three-fifths  of  the  breadth  from  the  length,  multiply  the 
remainder  by  the  breadth,  and  that  product  by  the  depth,  and  divide  the 
result  by  95 ;  the  quotient  is  the  tonnage  as  above. 

Carpenters^  tonnage  is  sometimes  the  criterion  of  appreciation  for  the 
construction  of  vessels,  but  it  differs  in  one  locality  Irom  another,  and 
cannot  be  defined  as  a  fixed  system.  The  tonnage  by  this  measurement 
is  generally  greater  than  by  the  government  rule.  At  New  Orleans,  car- 
penters' tonnage  is  found  as  follows  : — 

Take  the  length  from  the  stem  to  the  after-part  of  the  stem-post  on  the 
deck.  Take  the  greatest  breadth  over  the  main  hatch,  and  the  depth 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  hold  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  deck  at  the  main 
hatch.  From  the  length  deduct  three-fifths  of  the  breadth,  multiply  the 
remainder  by  the  actual  breadth  and  depth,  and  divide  by  95,  for  a  vessel 
of  single  deck ;  but  if  the  vessel  have  a  double  deck,  half  the  breadth  of 
the  beam  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  depth,  and  is  used  as  a  multiplier 
accordingly. 

At  Philadelphia  the  rule  is  the  same,  except  that  there  is  no  deduction 
made  from  the  length;  and  ships  have  been  built  in  New  York  by  this 
rule,  though  here  the  length  is  generally  taken  along  the  rabbet  of  the 
keel  from  the  aft-side  of  post  to  the  middle  of  the  scarf  of  stem.  On  the 
Western  Lakes  there  has  always  been  a  dispute  as  to  how  the  measure- 
ments should  be  taken,  but  generally  the  length  of  keel  is  taken,  without 
deduction,  for  the  tonnage  length.  Many  ship-builders  use  the  Philadel- 
phia or  New  York  rule  in  estimating  the  cost  of  construction,  even  in 
cases  where  they  do  not  build  by  it  per  ton^  but  all  such  empirical  modes 
are  used  for  want  of  better. 

FRANCE. 

The  three  measures  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth  are  multiplied  to- 
gether, and  divided  by  94  for  the  tonnage.  The  length  is  taken  from  the 
after-part  of  the  stem  on  deck  to  the  stern-post ;  the  extreme  breadth  is 
taken  from  ceiling  to  ceiling  inside  the  ship,  and  the  depth  from  the 
ceiling  at  midships  to  the  under  surface  of  the  deck  plank,  for  the  admeas- 
urement of  single-decked  vessels.  For  vessels  of  two  or  more  decks,  the 
process  is  different.  At  Bourdeaux  the  length  of  the  upper  deck  and  that 
of  the  keelson  are  measured  fur  the  length,  but  at  Marseilles,  Brest,  and 
Boulogne,  the  mean  of  the  length  on  the  two  decks  from  the  stem  to  the 
stern-post  is  taken  as  the  length.  The  depth  of  the  hold,  from  the  ceiling 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  lower  deck,  is  added  to  that  of  the  height  be- 
tween decks,  and  considered  as  the  depth.  The  extreme  inside  breadth 
is  taken  in  the  same  way  as  in  single-decked  vessels.  At  Bourdeaux  an 
allowance  is  sometimes  made  for  the  rake  of  the  vessel.  At  Boulogne,  in 
measuring  steamboats,  the  length  of  the  coal  and  engine  chambers  is  de- 
ducted from  the  length  of  the  vessel,  and  her  breadth  is  taken  at  the 
fore-and-aft  extremities  of  the  same,  the  mean  of  which  is  considered  as 
the  breadth.  The  depth  is  taken  inside  the  pumps  from  the  lower  surface 
of  the  deck  between  the  timbers. 
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SPAIN. 

Three  breadths  are  measured  at  the  following  places : — Ist,  at  the 
mizen-mast ;  2d,  a  few  feet  abaft  the  foremast ;  3d,  at  a  point  half-way 
between  the  two  former.  The  heights  at  which  the  three  breadths  are 
taken  at  the  above  places  are — 1st,  on  a  level  with  the  deck;  2d,  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  keelson  ;  dd,  at  a  level  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  former  positions. 

To  find  the  area  at  each  section,  the  half  of  the  sum  of  the  upper  and 
lower  measurements  is  added  to  the  middle  measurement,  and  this  sum  is 
multiplied  by  the  height  of  one  above  the  other.  Then  half  the  areas  of 
the  fore  and  after  section  is  added  to  that  of  the  middle  section,  and  this 
sum  is  multiplied  by  the  distance  which  the  sections  are  apart  from  each 
other.  The  result  will  express  in  Burgos  cubic  feet  the  internal  capacity 
of  that  portion  of  the  ship  between  the  fore  and  after,  sections,  and  it  will 
still  remain  to  add  the  spaces  between  these  and  the  stem  and  stern-post. 
The  former  may  be  found  very  nearly  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  fore- 
most section  by  half  its  distance  from  the  stem,  and  the  latter  in  the  same 
manner,  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  after  section  by  half  its  distance 
from  the  stern-post.  The  room  occupied  by  the  pumps  must  next  be  de- 
ducted from  the  foregoing  result. 

Having  thus  found  the  capacity  of  the  hold  of  any  vessel,  in  the  above 
manner,  in  Burgos  cubic  feet,  it  is  to  be  divided  by  W-^^^  and  the  result 
will  be  the  amount  of  displacement  of  such  vessels  in  tons  of  Burgos  mea- 
sure, because  each  ton  is  reckoned  equal  to  ^li/y^  feet  of  Burgos. 

PORTUGAL. 

Single-decked  Vessels, — The  length  is  measured  from  the  cabin  bulk- 
heads to  the  fore-castle  bulkheads.  The  depth  is  measured  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  keelson  to  the  under  surface  of  the  beams.  The  ex- 
treme breadth  of  the  deck  is  considered  the  breadth  for  tonnage.  The 
continued  product  of  these  three  dimensions  will  give  the  contents  in 
cubic  feet,  which,  divided  by  57.726,  gives  the  tonnage. 

Double-decked  Vessels. — In  these  vessels  two  distinct  operations  are 
made— one  for  the  hold,  the  other  for  the  between-decks.  For  the  hold, 
the  length  is  measured  from  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit  to  the  stem  post 
The  breadth  is  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  upper  deck,  deducting  two 
feet.  The  depth  is  frpm  the  upper  surface  of  the  keelson  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  beams.  For  the  between-decks,  the  length  is  considered  is 
half  of  that  for  the  hold,  the  other  half  being  allowed  for  cabins,  &c.  The 
breadth  as  before ;  and  for  the  depth,  the  height  from  the  middle  deck 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  deck  beams. 

The  foregoing  is  the  method  adopted  at  Lisbon  ;  but  at  Oporto,  the 
length  of  the  vessel  is  taken  from  the  second  timber  at  the  bows  to  the 
stern-post;  the  breadth  at  the  widest, part,  from  the  inside  of  each  bul- 
wark on  the  upper  deck ;  and  the  depth  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
keelson  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  beams  of  the  upper  deck  at  the  main 
hatchway.  If  the  keelson  be  more  than  ordinarily  deep,  allowance  is  made 
accordingly ;  and  where  there  are  two  decks,  the  thickness  of  the  lowtf 
deck  is  also  deducted  from  the  depth.  The  length  is  then  multiplied  by 
the  breadth,  and  the  product  by  the  depth.  This  product  is  then  divided 
by  96,  and  the  result  pronounced  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 
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NAPLES. 

For  vessels  with  two  decks, — The  length  of  the  vessel  is  measured  from 
bow  to  stern  over  all.  It  is  also  measured  from  the  after  part  of  the  stem 
to  the  rudder-hatch  under  the  poop.  The  mean  between  these  two  lengths 
is  multiplied  by  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  vessel.  The  depth  is  then 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper  or 
poop-deck ;  and  the  above  product  being  multiplied  by  this  depth,  and 
divided  by  94,  gives  the  tonnage.  For  single-decked  vessels  the  tonnage 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  extreme  length  by  the  extreme  breadth,  and 
the  product  by  the  extreme  depth,  and  divided  by  94  as  above. 

NETHBRLAITDS. 

The  length  is  measured  on  deck  from  the  stem  to  the  stern-post.  For 
the  breadth,  the  hold  is  divided  into  four  portions,  and  two  measurements 
taken  at  each  of  the  three' divisions.  1.  Across  the  keelson,  on  a  level 
with  its  upper  surface,  from  ceiling  to  ceiling.  2.  The  greatest  breadth 
of  the  hold  at  each  division.  The  mean  of  these  six  measurements  is  con- 
sidered the  breadth.  The  depths  are  taken  at  each  of  the  foregoing  points 
of  division  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  keelson  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  upper  deck  between  the  beams,  and  the  mean  of  these  three  is  as- 
sumed for  the  depth.  The  length,  breadth,  and  depth  are  then  multiplied 
together,  and  two-thirds  of  the  product  is  considered  as  the  tonnage.  But 
an  allowance  for  provisions  and  water,  cabins  and  ship's  stores,  varying 
from  f^j'^y  to  yVy,  IS  deducted  from  the  depth  before  it  is  multiplied  by  the 
length  and  breadth. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  length  is  measured  from  outside  of  plank  at  the  stem  to  the  out- 
side of  plank  at  the  stern-post,  on  deck.  The  breadth  is  taken  at  the 
widest  place  in  the  wales,  from  outside  to  outside  of  plank.  The  depth  is 
measured  from  the  top  of  garboard  plank  to  top  of  deck  plank  in  the 
main  hatch.  Then  take  ^^j  of  the  length,  as  found  above ;  set  it  off  from 
the  forward  end  of  length,  and  from  the  aft  end  also ;  at  these  points 
measure  the  greatest  breadth  at  the  wales,  on  outside  plank ;  add  these 
two  breadths  together,  and  divide  the  result  by  two ;  the  quotient  must 
next  be  subtracted  from  the  greatest  midship  breadth,  as  found  above. 
For  the  remaining  difference  there  will  be  found  in  the  tonnage  tables 
(constructed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  admeasurement  calculations) 
under  the  head  of  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  vessel,  a  certain  multiplier. 
Multiply  the  three  principal  dimensions  together,  and  the  product  by  the 
last  found  multiplier,  and  divide  by  1,000.  The  quotient  is  the  number 
of  lasts  the  vessel  is  expected  to  carry. 

RUSSIA. 

The  length  of  the  keel  in  feet  multiplied  by  the  extreme  breadth  over 
the  sheathing,  and  the  product  multiplied  again  by  half  the  breadth,  and 
divided  by  94,  gives  the  number  of  English  tons  burden. 

NORWAT. 

From  the  inner-part  of  the  stem  the  length  of  the  ship  is  taken  to  the 
inner-part  of  the  stern-post.  Dividing  the  length  into  four  equal  parts, 
the  breadth  is  measured  at  each  of  those  divisions.    The  depth  of  the 
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vessel  from  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  deck  to  the  keelson  to  be  taken 
at  the  above  tbree  points  of  division.  Then  multiply  the  length  by  the 
mean  of  the  tbree  breadths,  and  the  product  by  the  mean  of  the  three 
depths.  The  result  of  the  foregoing  is  divided  by  242i,  if  there  be  no 
fractional  parts  of  feet ;  but  if  there  be,  the  calculation  is  made  in  inches, 
and  the  divisor  becomes  322,767,  the  result  thus  obtained  being  the 
burden  of  the  vessel  in  wood  lasts  of  4,000  Neva  pounds  each.  To  re- 
duce these  into  commerce  lasts,  one  of  which  is  equal  to  5,200  Ne?a 
pounds,  it  is  multiplied  by  10  and  divided  by  18. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch 
obtain  internal  measurements,  while  the  United  States,  Naples,  and  Nor- 
way take  some  dimensions  outside  and  others  inside  the  ship  for  tonnage. 
Russia  and  Prussia  have  adopted  purely  external  systems.  Spain  has  the 
best  system  of  them  all  in  principal ;  the  capacity  of  the  hold  in  cubic 
feet,  as  well  as  the  displacement,  is  sought  to  be  obtained.  The  systems 
of  Russia,  France,  Naples,  and  the  United  States,  were,  undoubtedly,  aDd 
for  the  most  part,  borrowed  from  England,  as  they  bear  the  impnnt  of 
her  **  old  ''  rule.  In  the  feature  of  allowances,  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
are  most  generous.  In  four  of  the  above  countries,  France,  Portugal, 
Naples,  and  the  United  States,  the  operations  for  tonning  single  and  doa- 
ble-deck vessels  are  diflbrent,  while  in  the  others  no  distinction  appears  to 
be  made.  All  the  rules  appear  designed  for  determining  the  bunien,  and 
have  been  worked  out  from  a  certain  set  of  vessels  of  known  carrying 
capacity ;  for  such  vessels  they  answer  tolerably  well,  perhaps,  thougn 
the  operation  is  most  absurd  and  unscientific,  but  work  badly  for  any 
better  type  of  model.  Were  the  means  of  arriving  at  ship^s  tonnage 
purely  legitimate  and  geometrical,  they  would  apply  to  every  description 
of  craft  with  equal  propriety,  as  in  England  under  her  present  law. 

Let  us  examine  the  influences  of  incongruous  systems  of  admeasure- 
ment, and  show  their  practical  operation  to  prejudice  the  designing  of 
ships.     Our  space  will  forbid  enlarging  upon  this  branch   of  the  subject, 
but  the  veil  may  be  withdrawn  sufficiently  to  disclose  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  evils  which  we  deprecate  without  trespassing  on  the  rights 
of  publisher  or  reader  ;  and  if  a  full-sized  impression  of  the  importance  of 
tonning  vessels  by  correct  rule  shall  be  given,  let  us  hope  that  a  sentiment 
of  reformation  will  grow  up  to  some  purpose  in  the  mercantile  mind. 
Our  personal  experience  in  ship-building  has  alone  induced  us  to  raise  oar 
voice  against  the  hampering  effect  of  such  arbitrary  rules  of  admeasure- 
ment as  we  have  shown  to  prevail  nearly  all  over  the  world.     Every  effort 
which  we  have  made  to  excel  in  the  design  of  a  ship,  has  contended  with 
some  of  the  obstacles  of  **  tonnage,"  and  we  think  the  testimony  of  every 
naval  architect  in  the  United  States  will  be  corroborative.     The  diciim 
of  these  rules  are  not  the  less  forcible  because  not  expressed,  but  only  un- 
derstood ;  it  would  matter  very  little  in  what  terms  a  government  should 
establish  the  ratio  of  dimensions  for  vessels ;  for,  so  long  as  a  violation  of 
the  mandate  of  the  law  would  be  attended  by  disadvantageous  conse- 
quences, this  ratio  would  be  observed  ;  and  if  our  law  favors  bad  dimensions 
and  bad  forms  of  vessels,  it  equally  discountenances  improvement,  and 
the  government  might  just  as.  well  destroy  the  incentive  to  construct  per- 
fect shipping  in  one  mode  as  another. 

The  construction  of  merchant  shipping  always  has  reference  to  profit- 
able employment ;  and  nations,  like  individuals,  pursue  navigation  for  the 
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increase  of  wealth  it  brings,  enlarging  their  maritime  enterprises  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  successful.  We  may  not  expect  shipowners  to 
invest  capital  in  commercial  enterprises  as  carriers  between  the  nations  of 
the  earth  unless  money  can  be  earned  by  their  shipping ;  and  the  marine 
of  that  nation  which  is  best  paid  must  be  the  most  prosperous  in  the  end. 
What  folly  it  must  be,  then,  to  lay  obstacles  in  the  way  of  suiting  vessels 
to  their  business,  when  the  utmost  freedom  in  skill,  and  the  most  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  artistic  powers,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  commerce  in  the  present  times  ! 

In  designing  ships  the  nautical  architect  finds  their  legitimate  require- 
ments sufficiently  numerous  and  conflicting  to  regulate  in  due  proportion, 
without  having  imposed  upon  him  by  Congress  stupid  maxims  of  archi- 
tecture embraced  in  the  operation  of  an  admeasurement  system,  to  which 
he  must  primarily  conform  the  proportions  and  configuration  of  his  ideal. 
The  first  legitimate  adaptation  of  a  vessel,  is  to  her  cargoes ;  these  she 
should  carry  with  ease  and  economy ;  the  second,  is  to  the  navigation  ; 
to  it  the  draught  of  water,  form,  and  propelling  power  must  be  harmon- 
ized ;  the  third,  is  to  staunchness  and  endurance.  Many  considerations 
enter  into  the  design  beside  these,  but  how  to  project  a  ship  with  reference 
to  admeasurement  should  never  be  studied.  Yet  this  is  now  a  necessity. 
It  has  remained  to  modern  statesmanship  to  thrust  upon  marine  architec- 
ture this  vicious  adaptation,  which  has  too  often  usurped  the  places  of  all 
others — the  qualification  to  carry  cargo  in  excess  of  tonnage. 

Now,  as  tonnage  under  every  rule  extant,  save  England's  of  1855,  pro- 
fesses to  denote  the  carrying  capabilities  of  vessels  in  terms  of  burden,  it 
is  plain,  were  those  rules  proper  and  rightly  applied,  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  possible  as  the  absurdity  of  a  ship's  carrying  more  than  her 
"  tonnage."  The  statement  that  she  will  do  so,  expresses  in  other  words 
the  fact,  that  her  tonnage  has  not  been  fully  and  correctly  measured  by 
the  surveyor,  and  nothing  more ;  yet,  unfortunately,  such  ships  are  ac- 
counted by  many  to  possess  superior  merits  for  investment,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  a  mechanic's  eye,  who  views  a  ship  as  a  huge  machine,  and  her 
proportions  and  parts  as  elements  of  consistent  machinery,  she  appears 
nnwieldy,  awkward,  and  crude  in  adaptation  to  the  motions  for  which 
ships  should  be  intended.  A  ship  must  not  only  be  built  to  sustain  a  load, 
but  to  travel  with  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  ease  with  which  she  carries  her 
cargo  that  her  character  for  excellence  should  be  ascribea.  In  this  quality 
is  involved  a  judicious  blending  of  model  and  construction  ;  and  it  may 
be  affirmed  of  such  vessels,  that  they  are  seldom  unprofitable  ;  the  chances 
are  greatly  in  their  favor  for  long  life  and  usefulness. 

But  the  United  States  rule  for  tonnasre  over-measures  as  well  as  under- 
measures  shipping,  thus  operating  in  both  directions  to  apply  a  false 
standard  of  valuation  to  every  shipowner's  property.  To  such  extent  can 
this  prejudicial  test  be  carried  in  practice,  it  is  possible  for  one  ship  of 
1,000  tons  "register"  to  be  able  to  carry  a  cargo  of  1,500  tons,  while 
another  vessel  of  the  same  admeasurement  could  transport  only  600  tons ; 
yet  both  vessels  might  cost  the  owner  the  same  amount,  if  bought  by  the 
ton,  and  the  same  charges  for  dues,  taxes,  and  other  expenses,  disbursed 
per  tonnage^  would  be  collectable  from  each.  Why,  vessels  might  just  as 
well  be  legally  appreciated  by  the  number  of  timbers  in  them  as  by  a 
system  of  mensuration  incapable  of  closer  results.  To  serve  the  great 
purposes  of  trade,  navigation,  and  ship-building,  no  system  at  all  would 
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be  an  incomparable  improvement  npon  the  present  loose  one,  for  if  yessdi 
were  not  admeasured  and  registered  by  government  surveyors,  the  ship- 
ping community  would  fall  bak  upon  common  sense,  and  again  rate  veueW, 
as  was  done  in  old  times,  by  the  actual  cargoes  which  they  carried. 

That  our  objections  may  be  urged  with  equal  propriety  against  the 
present  tonnage  rules  of  all  foreign  countries,  save  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  those  of  our  own,  cannot  lessen  their  force,  or  constitute  a  good  apol- 
ogy for  continuing  to  build  ships  under  their  baneful  influence ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  evils  growing  out  of  all  vicious  systems  of  admeasurement 
are  multiplied,  extended,  and  rendered  overwhelming,  exactly  in  propo^ 
tion  to  the  commercial  wealth  and  power  by  which  they  are  supported 
and  perpetuated.  Let  the  United  States  improve  the  example  of  Grett 
Britain  in  establishing  legitimate  rules  of  tonnage,  and  doubtless  the 
shippiog  of  the  whole  world  will  soon  after  be  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  all  obnoxious  systems  prevailing.  But  it  may  not  be  thought  of  vital 
importance  to  use  our  best  efforts  to  secure  fair  play  to  our  ship-builden 
while  so  many  nations  of  Europe  have  no  better  rules  than  ourselveSi 
Cannot  American  genius  struggle  more  successfully  with  difficulties  than 
any  of  the  mechanics  and  mariners  of  Europe  ?  A  full  answer  may  be 
given  by  pointing  to  the  position  of  England  on  the  vantage  ground  of 
freedom  in  nautical  skill.  Within  a  period  of  twenty  (20)  years  that 
old  '^  mistress  of  the  seas  ^'  has  twice  refi:>rmed  her  objectionable  rules  for 
tonnage,  and  both  times  adopted  a  fostering  policy  towards  the  use  of 
steam  vessels,  with  the  avowed  object  of  regaining  her  undisputed  su- 
premacy over  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  ancient  resort  to  warfare 
to  cripple  a  rival,  are  means  no  longer  suited  to  her  own  safety  and  well- 
being.  They  are  therefore  rejected  as  unwise  and  impracticable;  but  ju- 
dicious policy,  freedom  in  architecture,  energy,  capital,  and  skill,  are  noir 
invoked  for  victory,  and  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  she  is  reclaiming 
her  lost  ground  from  under  our  feet  She  is  distancing  all  competitors 
in  ocean  steam  navigation. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  foundation  for  indulging  a  laudable  degree  of 
pride  in  the  power  of  navigation  inherent  in  our  own  country,  and  many 
American  achievements  have  been  most  gratifying,  but  the  causes  of  our 
successful  career  on  the  sea  should  be  well  understood,  and  not  forgotten. 
The  comparative  excellence  of  our  shipping,  in  conjunction  with  favoring 
circumstances,  did  much  to  build  up  our  present  g^reatness  ;  but  the  dis- 
parity of  shipping  qualities  is  fast  disappearing  between  the  fleets  of  the 
old  world  and  the  new,  and  there  are  no  longer  any  fortuitous  circum- 
stances to  aid  our  enterprise  on  the  deep.  On  the  contrary,  the  meet 
powerful  maritime  nation  of  the  world  is  waging  her  utmost  exertions  to 
lead  us  in  navigation  and  supplant  us  in  commerce. 

With  the  crushing  of  Holland,  Great  Britain  subdued  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world,  and  ever  since  has  successfully  disputed  it  with  eveij 
rival  except  the  United  States,  and  although  we  have  waged  a  warm  com- 
petition with  that  country  for  a  share  of  the  wealth  gathered  from  foreign 
commerce  for  about  fifty  years,  yet  have  we  now  only  begun  to  experience 
the  gigantic  efforts  which  she  is  putting  forth  to  regain  peaceably  her 
wonted  undivided  dominion  over  the  commerce  of  the  globe.  The  geniiM 
of  her  ship-builders  is  no  higher  than  our  own,  but  then  it  is  vntroM- 
meled  by  the  government — it  is  free.  Few  persons  except  naval  architects 
may  be  able  to  sound  the  advantages  thus  insured  to  our  mighty  compet- 
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itor,  but  they  are  real  and  fundamental  nevertheless,  and  will  in  due  time 
be  appreciated — whether  early  or  late  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  rapid  growth  of  American  shipping  has  been  unexampled,  but 
while  we  owe  something  to  fortune,  an  inappreciable  debt  of  gratitude  is 
due  the  founders  of  the  Republic  for  the  wise  foreign  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  earlier  history.  During  the  long  and  bloody  wars  with 
which  the  nations  of  Europe  opened  the  nineteenth  century,  and  England 
swept  the  commerce  of  other  countries  from  the  seas,  our  neutrality  alone 
enabled  our  shipping  to  share  the  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  with 
that  power,  and  under  even  more  favorable  circumstances  than  she  could 
command  for  herself  by  the  arm  of  force ;  for,  whereas  her  mercliant 
fleets  were  obliged  for  safety  to  sail  in  convoys,  the  shipping  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  sailed  singly  without  fear  of  molestation.  These  circumstances 
tended  to  encourage  improvements  in  American,  while  it  equally  discour- 
aged it  in  British  ship-building,  forasmuch  as  the  movements  of  a  fleet 
under  convoy  are  necessarily  regulated  by  the  worst  sailer  and  most  un- 
seaworthy  vessel ;  on  the  contrary,  velocity,  to  a  judicious  degree,  becomes 
a  prime  essential  to  the  single  sailing  ship,  in  view  of  high  freights  and  a 
quick  return  of  profits  on  the  cargo.  But  there  were  other  reasons  still 
for  the  growing  superiority  of  American  over  English  shipping  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century.  The  injurious  operation  of  the  tonnage  laws 
formed  a  very  effectual  bar  to  improvement  in  British  ship-building;  for, 
under  the  burdensome  duties  imposed  upon  tonnage,  British  shipowners 
found  themselves  obliged,  while  reducing  the  nominal  measurement,  to 
increase  the  burden  of  their  shipping,  in  order  to  save  at  least  a  part  of 
its  earnings  from  the  grasp  of  the  collector — the  facility  for  doing  so 
having  been  provided,  fortunately,  in  that  absurd  law  of  admeasurement, 
the  **  old  rule."  Hence,  the  evasion  of  measurement,  rather  than  adapt- 
ation to  service,  became  the  study  of  English  ship  builders.  Vessels  were 
narrowed  in  where  measurements  were  to  be  taken,  and  expanded  where 
they  were  not  to  be.  They  were  filled  out  in  the  bows  and  stern,  flat- 
tened on  the  floor,  and  the  same  carried  quite  into  the  ends  of  the  ship. 
The  law  took  no  account  of  shape,  but  paid  its  respects  to  two  dimensions 
only,  and  that  at  certain  localities.  The  length  and  breadth  were  cur- 
tailed, while,  the  depth  of  the  hold  having  no  influence  on  the  tonnage, 
the  height  to  which  the  topsides  could  be  carried  became  limited  only 
by  the  weight  of  ballast  which  it  would  pay  to  transport  continually  in 
the  bottom  of  a  ship. 

In  contrast  with  these  obstacles,  the  American  shipowner,  at  home 
ports,  paid  only  nominal  duties  on  tonnage,  and  although  our  own  law  of 
admeasurement  was  no  better  than  the  English,  still  there  did  not  then 
exist  an  equal  necessity  to  evade  its  application  by  ruinous  models  and 
dimensions.     It  was  good  policy  to  have  ships  attain  a  fair  rate  of  speed. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1816,  the  United  States  was  found  taking 
rank  with  commercial  nations^  and  then  in  the  possession  of  an  immense 
fleet  of  shipping,  which  could  perform  its  passages  in  one- third  less  time 
than  that  of  England,  while  our  shipyards  were  conducted  by  the  ablest 
mechanics  in  the  world.  The  history  and  subsequent  success  of  American 
navigation  has  taught  British  rulers  that  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world 
is  a  prize  to  be  gaineil  only  by  skill,  enterprise,  and  capital ;  and  that,  if 
they  would  maintain  England's  former  preponderance  of  power  in  com 
mercial  seas  by  peaceful  means,  they  must  adopt  a  policy  for  improving 
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the  qualities  of  British  shipping,  and,  moreover,  to  do  so,  ship-building 
must  he  free  from  tonnage  restrictions. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  evils  induced  by  the  rules 
complained  of,  let  us  examine  an  abstract  statement  of  the  charges  in- 
curred upon  tonnage  at  various  ports  in  Europe,  and  at  New  York,  from 
which  may  be  inferred,  partially,  the  mischievous  importance  of  adapting 
shipping  to  advantageous  measurement 

For  a  ship  of  1,000  tons  to  enter  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  remain  three 
weeks,  and  put  to  sea  again,  the  extraordinary  sum  of  $2,100  will  require 
to  be  paid ;  if  the  port  be  Antwerp,  the  charges  will  amount  to  $1,250; 
Havre,  $1,340;  Liverpool,  $1,300;  London,  $1,340;  Leghorn,  $2,000; 
St.  Petersburg,  $560 ;  and  at  New  York  the  amount  will  be  about  $260 
for  the  same  period  of  time.  Under  the  reciprocity  system  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  most  foreign  countries,  touching  the  non-payment  of  ton- 
nage dues  on  vessels  laden  with  the  products  of  their  respective  countriei, 
and  trading  between  each  other's  ports,  our  shipping  is  comparative!/ 
free  from  this  particular  form  of  taxation ;  but  when  it  sails  abroad  to 
engage  in  the  carrying  trade  of  foreign  nations,  there  are  no  longer  any 
exemptions  whatever  in  its  favor.  It  is  found  advantageous  for  this  clau 
of  our  shipping  to  carry  much,  but  measure  little — the  less  the  better. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  measure  of  influence  which  rules  for  tonnage 
have  exerted  upon  the  proportions  and  forms  of  merchant  shipping,  it 
will  be  well  to  refer  back  to  its  condition  at  the  time  of  their  adoption 
in  England.  And  first,  we  will  inquire  what  were  the  usual  proportions 
of  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

As  the  Royal  Navy  has,  from  the  dale  of  its  establishment,  been  re- 
garded as  the  model  school  for  naval  architecture,  we  will  not  incur  much 
risk  of  error  in  taking  its  proportions  to  have  been  the  guide  of  the 
merchant  builders,  and  we  shall  therefore  assume  that  ships  of  the  same 
tonnage,  whether  designed  for  war  or  commerce,  were  proportioned  about 
alike  in  their  dimensions.  In  1773,  when  the  '*old"  (and  first  genenJ) 
English  law  was  enacted  for  the  admeasurement  and  registrv  of  vesselN 
there  were  very  few  employed  in  commerce  having  more  than  two  deda 
These  will  conespond  in  magnitude  to  sloops-of  war,  or  20-gun  ships  of 
about  500  tons,  while  the  three-deckers  of  our  modem  packet  lines  mtj 
be  compared  with  frigates  of  forty  and  fifty  guns,  on  two  decks,  but 
having  also  a  third  deck,  and  of  800  and  1,000  tons  burden. 

Until  1830,  it  was  customary  to  establish  by  law,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  commission,  the  ratings  in  ^uns,  and  the  general  dimensioni 
and  tonnage  of  the  several  classes  of  ships  composing  the  English  navr. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that,  by  the  establishment  of  1745,  a  50-gun  ship 
had  dimensions  and  general  proportions  as  follows : — Length  on  the  gun- 
deck,  144  feet;  breadth,  extreme,  41  feet;  depth  in  hold,  (to  the  gun- 
deck  only,)  17  feet  8  inches; — a  40-gun  ship,  length  on  the  gun-deck, 
133  feet;  breadth,  extreme,  37}  feet;  depth  in  hold,  (as  above,)  16  feet; 
— and  a  20-gun  ship,  length  on  the  gun-deck,  113  feet;  breadth,  extreme, 
32  feet;  depth  in  hold,  11  feet,  (to  the  berth-deck.)  In  relation  to  the 
^'  depth  of  hold,'*  as  given  in  those  days,  and  even  at  the  present  time  in 
many  instances,  the  extreme  depth,  from  the  ceiling  of  the  floor  to  the 
top  of  upper-dock  beams,  is  not  meant,  but  only  the  depth  from  the  ceil- 
ing to  gun-deck,  or  main-deck ;  to  wit,  that  beneath  the  deck  which 
covers  the  ship.     We  must  therefore  add  the  height  of  the  Letween-decks 
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to  the  depth  of  hold,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  extreme  depth.  The  above 
examples  are  similar  to  others  of  previous  date,  and  would  seem  to  show 
that  about  67  per  cent  of  the  extreme  beam  was  considered  a  just  pro- 
portion of  depth,  measured  from  the  ceiling  to  the  top  of  upper-deck 
beam,  for  vessels  with  three  entire  decks ;  while  about  62  per  cent  of  the 
extreme  breadth  was  judged  proper  for  shipping  of  but  two  decks,  and  of 
a  tonnage  corresponding  to  the  largest  merchantmen  then  used  in  navi- 
gation. We  also  discover  from  the  dimensions  of  modern  English  ships- 
of  war,  that  but  little  change  has  been  made  in  the  old  ratios  of  depth  to 
breadth.  The  chief  difference  between  the  proportions  of  the  naval  ships 
of  the  late  and  present  century  consists  in  an  increase  of  length,  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-third.  This  class  of  shipping  lias  been  free  from  any 
bias  of  admeasurement  laws,  and  therefore  subjected  to  only  legitimate 
changes,  according  to  the  progress  of  naval  science.  It  will,  for  this 
reason,  serve  as  a  standard  in  comparing  the  proportions  of  merchant 
ghips,  as  we  now  find  them,  with  what  they  would  probably  have  been, 
but  for  the  warping  power  of  tonnage  rules. 

However  it  may  have  been  with  regard  to  the  similarity  of  proportions 
between  the  depth  and  breadth  of  war  and  trading  vessels,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  same  ratios  obtaining  between  the  dimensions  of  breadth 
and  length.  About  three-and-a-half  times  the  extreme  breadth  for  the 
length  were  commonly  approved  proportions  for  all  kinds  of  shipping, 
until  the  builders  of  the  United  States  constructed  a  few  vessels  with 
some  reference  to  speed  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  That 
the  depth  and  breadth  also  agreed,  is  altogether  likely,  for  the  "old" 
rule,  after  its  institution,  was  used  by  the  navy,  which  would  not  have 
been  done  had  it  not  applied  equally  well  to  war  and  merchant  vessels. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  English  rules  were  the  same  for  single  as  for 
double  decked  vessels,  both  in  1720  and  1773,  from  which  we  deduce 
the  inference  that  these  classes  also  had  substantially  the  same  ratio  of 
dimensions.  Indeed,  there  are  now  among  the  coasting  vessels  of  Great 
Britain  crafts  that  agree  in  their  internal  half-breadths  with  the  depth  of 
hold,  and  such  carry  about  the  amount  of  tonnage  (deadweight)  which 
they  register. 

With  regard  to  the  reasons  for  setting  aside  internal  and  adopting  ex- 
ternal measures,  when  the  **old"  law  was  framed,  doubtless  the  main 
objects  of  the  chancre  were  greater  simplicity  and  convenience;  in  fact, 
to  these  its  usefulness  was  wholly  sacrificed — the  system  proving  so  ut- 
terly simple  and  brief  as  to  be  worthless.  In  forming  the  rule  of  1773, 
the  same  principles  were  observed  that  had  guided  the  framers  of  that 
in  1720,  the  half-breadth  being  taken  by  substitution  for  the  depth  in 
both  cases,  while  the  length  of  keel  was  sought  for  the  tonnage  length. 
By  the  former  rule  the  half-breadth  inside  was  about  equal  to  the  depth  of 
hold ;  while  by  the  latter  the  half-breadth  outside  was  as  nearly  equal  to 
the  depth  from  the  top  of  beam  to  the  outside  of  plank  at  garboard ; 
and  we  may  conclude  that  if  any  vessel  fell  short  or  exceeded  such  pro- 
portions, they  were  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  ship-building, 
especially  if  they  ditfered  from  the  standard  of  the  navy,  and  therefore 
were  to  be  discouraged  rather  than  favored  by  the  law ;  besides,  it  will 
be  noticed  by  readers  of  maritime  history  that  infrequent  mention  is 
made  of  the  depth  of  vessels.  They  were  often  described  by  the  length 
and  breadth,  but  the  depth  seemed  of  comparatively  small  account,  and 
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ibis  may  have  been  the  reason  that  exactness  was  disregarded  by  tb« 
framers  of  the  early  rules  for  tonnage.  Indeed,  we  suspect  that  rules  for 
the  admeasurement  of  shipping  did  not  originate  with  governments  but 
individuals — probably  ship -merchants — and  that  the  authorities  of  vari- 
ous countries  subsequently  adopted  the  best  rules  in  use  by  their  com- 
mercial men,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  and  settling  the  "disputes" 
which  arose  respecting  the  **  tonnage  "  of  vessels,  as  was  done  in  England 
by  the  enactment  of  the  old  rule. 

We  will  consider  it  established  that  the  usual  proportions  of  vessels  at 
the  above  period  were  these,  namely,  depth  to  breadth,  as  one  to  two; 
and  breadth  to  lengthy  as  one  to  three-and-a-half. 

A  main  feature  of  the  model  was  the  extent  of  fore  rake,  (of  stem,) 
which  amounted  to  about  three-fifths  of  the  beam.  To  obtain  the  length 
of  keel,  therefore,  this  amount  was  directed  to  be  deducted  from  the 
length  plumbed  down  from  the  stem  head,  the  keel  being,  in  those  days 
as  now,  a  standard  timber  for  dimensions.  By  the  rule  of  1720,  (applied 
only  to  spirit  vessels,)  the  keel  was  measured  internally,  and  of  course 
there  was  required  no  deduction  for  rake ;  hence,  none  was  made  of  it 
At  the  stern,  we  should  judge  there  was  little  or  no  rake  below  water 
before  the  enactment  of  measurement  laws  and  customs  on  tonnage ;  bat 
this  novelty  was  soon  generally  introduced  thereafter,  for  a  subsequent 
addition  to  the  "  old  "  rule,  providing  for  the  admeasurement  of  vessels 
afloat,  ordained  that  the  length  be  taken  on  the  load-line,  and  that  three 
inches  to  the  foot  of  draught,  aft,  be  subtracted  from  it,  for  allowance  of 
rake,  to  find  the  true  length  of  keel,  while  three-fifths  of  the  breadth  iras 
likewise  to  be  deducted  forward. 

We  will  now  inquire  what  were  the  ratios  of  dimensions  for  English 
merchant  shipping  in  1836,  when  the  "old  "  law  was  abrogated.  From 
tables  of  dimensions,  published  in  England,  it  appears  that  several  classes 
of  vessels,  of  two  and  three  decks,  had  the  ratio  of  depth  to  extreme 
breadth  as  follows : — Sailing  vessels  of  two  decks,  with  poops,  from  70 
to  81  per  cent;  of  three  decks,  from  71  to  83  per  cent;  and  steamships 
of  three  decks,  more  or  less,  from  67  to  89  per  cent;  showing  an  average 
increase  of  depth,  respectively,  of  25,  27,  and  30  per  cent  beyond  the 
limits  contemplated  in  the  law,  and  in  consequence  of  the  rule  omitting 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  actual  depth  of  hold.  The  addition  of  depth 
was  fully  equal  to  one-half  of  that  prevailing  when  the  rule  was  formed. 
In  comparing  this  change  of  proportions  with  that  undergone  by  the 
shipping  of  the  Royal  Navy,  we  will  discover  that  in  this  service,  during 
the  lapse  of  a  century,  progress  has  decreased  tlie  ratio  of  depth  to  main 
breadth  about  two  per  cent,  sailing  ships  of  two  decks  having  now  about 
60,  and  those  of  three  decks  about  55,  per  cent  of  main  breadth  for  ex- 
treme depth  of  hold.  Prominent  shipowners  and  builders  in  England,  at 
the  present  day,  agree  that  about  63  per  cent  of  the  main  breadth  is  the 
limit  for  depth  in  vessels  of  two  decks,  and  68  per  cent  in  those  of  three 
decks.  In  vessels  of  100  tons,  or  thereabouts,  they  consider  45  per  cent 
of  the  breadth  the  lowest  ratio  admissible.  According  to  these  figures, 
British  shipping  has  sufiered  from  mal-proportioning  to  the  extent  of  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent  only.  But  when  we  consider  that  vessels  of  the  pro- 
portions above  approved  would  require  ballasting,  except  when  transport- 
ing heavy  cargoes,  and  that  their  dimensions  of  depth  and  breadth  would 
be  repudiated  in  the  navy,  it  would  appear  that  such  opinions  are  perhaps 
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merely  the  outgrowth  of  familiarity  with  shipping  of  unwieldy  depth, 
rather  than  wise  deductions  from  scientific  or  practical  investigations. 

We  will  next  consider  the  law's  influence  in  fixing  the  proportion  of 
length  to  breadth  given  to  English  ships  while  it  prevailed.  To  obtain 
tiie  tonnage  length,  three-fifths  of  the  breadth  was  to  be  deducted  from 
the  length  taken  as  prescribed  in  the  rule,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be 
the  dimension  sought.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  if  a  vessel  were  con- 
structed of  such  singularly  limited  length,  as  that  it  would  prove  only 
equal  to  the  three-fifths  of  breadth,  there  would  be  no  remainder  on  sub- 
traction, and  consequently  no  expression  of  the  solidity,  or  tonnage,  could 
thence  be  determined ;  the  breadth  could  of  course  be  multiplied  by  the 
half-breadth,  but  the  result  would  be  no  more  than  a  transverse  area,  and, 
if  divided  by  94,  the  quotient  would  only  express  units  of  superficies.  If 
the  length  should  be  one  foot  greater  than  the  three-fifths  of  breadth, 
(say  length  46  feet,  breadth  75,)  then  there  would  be  a  measure  of  length, 
viz.,  one  foot,  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  solid  measurement — the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  would  give  a  result  of  29.8  tons.  Now,  a  vessel  of  double 
the  length  should  have  increased  tonnage  in  proportion,  or  59.6  tons ; 
but  on  applying  the  rule  we  find  it  giving  twenty-three  times  more  than 
this  amount !  The  first  result  is  manifestly  an  error,  and  the  rule  is 
grossly  absurd.  ♦ 

But  we  will  present  its  operation  in  another  view.  Suppose  a  vessel  of 
80  feet  length  and  10  feet  breadth,  (as  the  depth  does  not  enter  into  the 
calculation,  and  may  be  either  one  foot  or  a  thousand  with  like  influence  on 
the  tonnage,  it  need  not  be  premised  in  this  case,)  the  tonnage  would  be  12} 
tons;  if  we  increase  the  length  one-third,  (or  33i  per  cent,)  the  tonnage 
would  be  enlarged  about  41  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-Jialf^  if  we  add  66| 
per  cent  of  the  length  to  the  same,  the  increase  of  tonnage  will  be  about 
82  per  cent ;  if  we  again  add  to  the  length,  and  double  it,  a  still  wider 
departure  from  the  truth  becomes  manifest — adding  100  per  cent  to  the 
length  increases  the  tonnage  125  per  cent !  And  so  we  may  go  on  in- 
creasing the  dimension  of  length ;  and,  with  every  addition  which  we 
make,  the  resulting  tonnage  will  be  in  excess  of  a  due  proportion  by  20 
per  cent  of  the  amount  given  by  the  rule.  This  20  per  cent  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  corresponding  tax  upon  the  length  of  ships  as  well 
as  upon  tonnage,  operating  to  forbid  the  construction  of  vessels  of  a 
length  greater  than  three  times  their  breadth. 

These  remarks  are  equally  true  of  the  operation  of  the  United  States 
rule  for  tonnage,  since  it  also  makes  an  arbitrary  deduction  of  a  propor- 
tion of  breadth  from  the  length,  viz. : — three-fifths  of  the  breadth  from 
the  length  on  deck.  It  results  that  the  interest  of  the  shipowner,  who 
buys  shipping  by  the  ton,  is  apparently  served  best  by  short  ships,  but 
the  shipbuilder's  interest  is  best  consulted  by  building  long  ships  when 
paid  by  the  ton.  It  also  follows  that  long  ships  are  disproportionately 
admeasured  as  well  as  shallow  ships,  and  short  and  deep  ships  are  always 
undermeasured.  Such  are  called  great  carriers  ;  they  are  economical  in 
first  cost,  and  too  often  stand  above  pnr  with  owners ;  but  they  are  un- 
profitable ships  to  build,  because  the  builder  does  not  get  paid  for  their 
burden  or  true  tonnage ;  and  for  the  reason  that  the  owner  does  not  pay 
for  their  full  tonnage,  are  they  cheap  ships  for  him  to  buy? 

It  will  now  be  seen  why  owners,  in  times  of  commercial  depression, 
resort  to  building  or  purchasing  ships  that  will  carry  great  cargoes  in 
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proportion  to  tonnage^  and  it  ia  proverbially  true  that  good  8hip«  are 
Duilt  in  seasons  of  prosperity,  but  bad  ones  in  times  of  adversity,  ^^  % 
general  rule.  It  was  in  consequence  of  such  circumstances  that  Britii^h 
shipowners,  always  taxed  to  endurable  limits,  could  not  afford  to  improve 
the  length  of  their  ships  conformably  to  the  demands  of  progress  under 
the  old  law  ;  and  hence,  while  the  depth  was  left  free  to  be  enormously 
increjised,  and  the  body  to  be  filled  out  to  extreme  development  in  every 
part  except  where  the  breadth  was  to  be  measured,  the  ratio  of  length  to 
breadth  experienced  no  change  in  an  immense  horde  of  English  vessels, 
until  recently,  from  the  the  times  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  first  author 
on  the  British  navy,  who  laid  it  down  that  "  one  hundred  foot  long,  and 
five-and-thirty  foot  broad,  is  a  good  proportion  for  a  great  ship."  En- 
lightened opinion  of  the  present  day  would  advocate  the  building  of  ships, 
at  least  one-half  to  two-thirds  longer  than  this  proportion.  But  if  we 
would  compare  the  depth  given  under  the  working  of  the  rule  with  the 
length  we  should  find  that,  in  proportion  to  draft  of  water,  English  ships 
of  a  late  day  were  actually  shorter  than  those  used  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  while  the  models  approximated  the  forms  of  the 
boxes,  bales,  and  barrels  which  were  carried  as  cargo.  The  life  and 
property  that  has  been  sacrificed,  by  means  of  the  ill-conditioned  structures 
thus  reared  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  old"  tonnage  law  of  England,  would 
have  founded  a  flourishing  colony  for  that  colonizing  country. 

But  England,  having  removed  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  enterprise 
and  skill  of  her  owners  and  builders,  has  cast  off  her  old  mantle  of  error 
upon  this  country.  No  spurious  adaptations  are  now  required  of  her 
shipping,  and  if  she  has  not  entered  upon  a  new  career  of  navigation  it 
will  be  the  fault  of  her  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  marine  arch- 
itecture. Is  there  a  patriot  in  the  land  who  would  not  blush  to  learn  all 
the  evils  of  admeasurement  in  this  country,  and  know  that  Great  Britain 
bad  stolen  a  march  upon  our  legislators  ?  Nay,  we  are  mortified  that 
our  countrymen  did  not  themselves  take  the  lead  in  tonnage  reform  many 
years  ago. 

Let  us  now  investigate  more  particularly  the  prejudicial  working  of  the 
system  which  we  condemn,  and  show  its  influence  upon  ship-building. 
Its  rules  differ  from  the  old  British  in  some  respects,  while  they  agree 
with  the  French  in  others,  and,  in  one  particular,  can  boast  originality. 
The  French,  like  ourselves,  use  separate  rules  for  the  admeasurement  of 
double  and  single  decked  vessels,  but  the  English  used  but  one  rule  for 
both  classes.  The  French  take  the  measure  for  length  on  deck,  as  we 
do,  but  inside  instead  of  outside,  while  the  English  measured  the  length 
of  keel  and  added  the  fore  rake.  The  French  make  no  allowance  for 
rake  of  stem  and  stem,  (except  "  sometimes"  at  Bourdeaux,)  while  the 
English  and  American  rules  prescribed  three-fifths  of  the  breadth  for  de- 
duction. The  French  take  measurements  inside  the  ship,  but  the  English 
and  Americans  outside,  except  that  the  latter,  in  admeasuring  vessels  of 
single  deck,  take  the  inside  (or  actual)  depth,  as  the  French  do  for  the 
same  class. 

The  English  took  the  extreme  breadth  wherever  found,  but  the  United 
States  rule  requires  it  to  be  taken  at  the  broadest  part  above  the  main 
wales,  at  the  locality  of  upper  deck,  where  it  is  seldom  the  greatest,  owing 
to  the  tumble- home  of  the  ship's  side ;  the  French  take  the  greatest 
breadth  inside  the  vessel.     In  France  the  depth  of  hold  is  properly  added 
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to  the  height  between-decks,  and  the  result  considered  as  the  tonnage 
depth,  (for  double-decked  vessels,)  while  England  and  the  United  States 
obtained  the  tonnage  depth  from  a  division  of  the  breadth  by  two.  The 
divisor  was  94  in  both  England  and  France,  but  it  was  fixed  by  the  United 
States  at  95. 

Such  was  the  similarity  in  admeasurement  processes  in  the  three  great 
commercial  countries  named  before  England  reformed  her  system ;  and 
it  must  be  said  for  France  that  her  imperfect  method  placed  the  least 
constraint  upon  ship-building ;  her  marine,  whether  war  or  mercantile,  has 
been  acknowledged  by  British  writers  ever  to  have  been  superior  to  their 
own  nation's,  both  in  velocity  and  sea- qualities,  while  the  United  States 
owe  to  circumstances,  to  which  we  have  alluded  and  are  about  to  discuss 
more  fully,  the  reasons  why  the  shipping  of  the  new  world  developed  a 
sea- going  supremacy  over  that  of  the  old,  notwithstanding  the  ill-con- 
sidered mode  of  admeasurement  under  which  its  carrying  qualities  have 
been  appreciated. 

The  "old"  law  of  admeasurement,  now  obsolete  in  England,  and  which 
well  nigh  ruined  the  commercial  prospects  of  that  country  during  the  63 
years  of  its  enforcement,  never  exerted  any  influence  over  the  shipping  of 
the  colonies,  now  constituting  the  United  States,  except  in  an  inter- 
national way  ;  it  was  enacted  in  1773,  and  in  the  year  following  the  war 
of  independence  broke  out.  In  that  struggle  our  navy  was  quite  incon- 
siderable in  numbers,  but,  in  point  of  sailing,  comprised  a  few  excellent 
vessels  for  that  day.  But  it  was  from  the  privateer  service,  perha})s,  that 
the  most  impressive  lessons  on  naval  architecture  were  taken  by  the 
maritime  community  of  this  country.  As  early  as  1768  there  were 
fitted  out  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  48  privateers  to  serve  against 
the  enemy  in  the  "  Old  French  War."  The  number  of  public  and  private 
armed  vessels  employed  in  the  defence  of  our  national  independence 
amounted  to  1,559,  manned  by  58,549  citizens,  and  their  captures  were 
numerous.  In  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  the  hazardous  business 
of  privateering  was  entered  into  with  spirit  and  alacrity  ;  before  its  close 
no  less  than  517  privateers  were  authorized  by  the  government,  manned 
by  25,576  citizens,  and  bearing  against  the  enemy  2,815  guns.  Their 
services  may  be  appreciated  by  the  1,343  captures  which  they  made, 
many  of  which  were  stoutly  armed  privateers  of  the  enemy.  Perhaps 
about  one-third  of  this  class  of  vessels  were  constructed  for  the  eminent 
service  which  they  rendered,  and  it  is  said  of  them  that,  "  not  one  of  our 
fast  cruisers  was  taken  by  the  enemy." 

A  taste  for  velocity  in  sailing  was  thus  early  cultivated  by  the  maritime 
community,  which  has  since  been  displayed  in  every  field  of  commerce 
where  the  canvas  of  American  shipping  has  been  filled  away  by  the 
breeze.  This  national  gratification  found  many  occasions  for  effort,  but 
none  marked  by  so  great  disparity  as  voyages  sailed  against  English 
ships  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  Soon  after  the  peace 
of  1815  American  packet  lines  were  formed  to  compete  with  the  English 
for  the  carrying  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of 
England,  which  succeeded  in  securing  that  important  monopoly.  It  also 
became  the  established  policy  of  the  government  that  the  products  of  the 
United  States  should  be  carried  abroad  in  our  own  ships.  To  do  this  it 
became  necessary  to  build  the  best  shipping  for  the  purpose,  and  thus 
was  the  genius  of  ship  building  directed  into  a  course  of  experiments  and 
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improvements  which,  in  turn,  created  another  national  relish  in  nautical 
architecture — this  is  the  love  of  improvement.  Faster  and  better  vessel* 
became  the  order  and  means  of  American  superiority  at  sea  until  rivals 
disappeared  ;  then  a  retrogressive  spirit  predominated,  the  theater  of  for- 
tune was  shifted  from  the  captain's  to  the  merchants'  oflSce ;  the  weatherly 
ship  was  docked  for  the  purpose  of  extending  tlie  height  of  her  topsides 
and  erecting  another  deck,  with  poop  and  round-houses  to  match  upon  it. 
Time  would  become  less  an  object  to  certain  owners  than  burden,  especially 
as  port  charges  advanced  with  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  emporiums 
of  commerce ;  and  now  it  is  true  that  at  the  present  day  the  average 
length  of  voyages  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  is  greater  than  thirty 
years  ago. 

The  East  India,  California,  and  Australia  trade,  in  recent  years,  devel- 
oped the  utmost  advancement  in  ship-building,  but  the  reflux  of  its  tide, 
together  with  the  adverse  influence  of  the  tonnage  system,  has  relaxed 
those  extraordinary  efforts  which  seemed  at  first  to  promise  so  much  to- 
wards perfecting  the  art  of  ship-building.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from 
every  effort  made  to  accomplish  the  production  of  superior  shipping  that 
the  maxims  inculcated  by  the  operations  of  our  tonnage  rules  have  always 
to  be  violated,  and  hence  the  chances  are  against  sustaining  this  enter- 
prise. A  merchant  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  earnings  of  his  ship  unless 
they  are  as  great  as  those  of  his  neighbor's  vessel  of  equal  tonnage,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  survey  and  register.  The  truth  may  be  tliat  his 
neighbor's  ship  is  several  hundred  tons  larger  than  his,  but  this  excess  of 
capacity  being  ignored  through  the  fault  of  the  admeasurement,  the  failure 
of  the  sm4ill  ship  to  carry  as  much  cargo  as  the  large  one  is  wholly  at- 
tributed to  the  model  and  dimensions  instead  ot  the  true  cause.  If  in- 
vestigation be  made  to  discover  the  disparity  of  burden  between  the  two 
vessels,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  greatest  carrier  has  the  deeptii 
hold ;  and  while  the  law,  in  its  unequal  application,  has  measured  tbe 
full  depth  of  one  vessel,  it  has  failed  to  measure  more  than  three-fourlbs 
of  the  depth  of  the  other.  This  result  is  in  consequence  of  the  law  as- 
suming the  depth  of  double-decked  vessels  to  be  invariably  equal  to  the 
half-breadth,  without  regard  for  the  facts  in  the  case.  Perhaps  it  will 
likewise  be  found  that  the  model  of  the  small  carrier  is  rather  sharper 
than  that  of  its  rival ;  as  the  tonnage  rule  makes  no- provision  for  varieties 
of  form  in  the  bodies  of  ships,  here  is  another  source  of  error.  Again, 
the  style  of  configuration — the  symmetry  of  outline,  given  to  the  small 
vessel,  may  have  been  regarded  as  necessary  for  appearance  sake  by  her 
tasteful  constructor,  and,  as  a  result,  her  side  line  is  convex  instead  of 
straight^  and  the  tumble-home  is  little  in  place  of  much  ;  the  penalty  for 
such  an  exercise  of  ideality  in  architecture  is  the  addition  of  several  feet 
to  the  breadth  at  the  locality  for  measurement ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  should  be  wholly  chargeable  to  the  dimension  of  breadth,  yet 
the  one-half  of  it  is  added  to  the  depth,  perhaps  making  it  exceed  the 
actual  measure,  for,  saith  the  law,  "  is  not  the  half-breadth  always  equal 
to  the  depth  T'  And,  further,  if  it  has  appeared  desirable  to  the  builder 
or  owner  to  dispense  with  a  cutwater,  and  finish  the  bow  with  a  pro- 
tuberant stem  and  knight-heads,  the  law  interferes  to  check  their  discre- 
tion by  measuring  the  length  of  the  ship  to  the  forward  side  of  the  stem 
on  deck ;  and  if  lliis  timber  should  curve  forward  to  the  end  of  the  bow- 
sprit, (*'  on  deck,")  we  presume  the  tape-line  of  the  government  surveyor 
would  follow  it  to  its  termination  ! 
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Tho  law  assumes  the  rake  of  the  stem  to  be  proportionate  to  the  breadth 
in  all  vessels,  for  it  requires  three-fifths  of  this  dimension  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  length  on  deck  in  every  case.  This  assumption  is  absurd,  and 
has  worked  a  modification  of  the  bows  of  vessels  to  such  extent  that, 
whereas  it  used  formerly  to  be  considered  that  the  immersed  stem  should 
conform  in  outline  to  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  considerable  radius,  described 
from  a  point  near  the  water-line,  stems  now-a-days  stand  nearly  upright, 
and  being  also  tolerably  straight,  the  forefoot  is  angular.  There  is  not  so 
great  rake  now  given  to  stems  as  formerly  to  stern-posts,  which,  for  the 
same  reason — the  object  of  shortening  the  ship  on  deck — stand  quite 
square  to  the  keel  at  the  present  day.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  ship- 
builder, as  well  as  the  owner,  had  an  interest  in  making  this  change;  the 
rule  for  carpenter's  tonnage,  which  vessels  are  sometimes  built  by,  for  so 
many  dollars  per  ton.  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  cognizant  of  length 
only  at  the  rabbet  of  the  keel ;  of  course,  the  longer  a  ship  will  measure 
along  the  keel  the  more  money  her  construction  will  amount  to,  and  all 
the  advantage  obtained  by  the  owner  in  thus  extending  unduly  the  bottom 
of  his  ship,  under  the  law  of  United  States  measurement,  is  fully  paid  for. 

Most  of  the  objections  which  have  been  previously  urged  against  the 
"  old''  English  rule  for  tonnage,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  American 
law,  and  therefore  we  need  not  repeat  them ;  but  it  should  be  observed 
that  these  objections  are  similar  only  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  shipping 
of  two  or  more  decks ;  the  operation  of  our  rule  for  the  tonnage  of  single- 
decked  vessels  has  had  the  good  eft'ect  to  continue  in  existence  a  very 
large  and  efficient  class  of  coasting  vessels,  such  as  could  not  have  been 
built  and  maintained  under  the  paralyzing  influence  of  such  a  law  for 
tonnage  as  the  "  old"  English  rule.  While,  therefore,  the  greater  similarity 
between  the  English  and  American  modes  of  tonning  double-decked 
shipping  has  caused  similar  abuses  in  modeling  and  dimensioning  the 
larger  classes  of  our  vessels,  the  difference  between  the  rules  for  obtaining 
the  measurement  of  single-decked  vessels  has  enabled  the  builders  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  from  corruption  the  maxims  of  construction  for 
this  most  useful  craft.  Perhaps  the  most  insidious  influences  of  the  tonnage 
rules  are  those  reacted  upon  the  commercial  community  from  the  very 
shipping  which  an  evasive  policy  has  deformed  and  malproportioned. 

We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  opinions  held  of  modeling  small 
vessels  in  the  United  States  and  England.  In  1C18,  two  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  embarked  on  board  the  Mayflower,  a  commission  was  appointed 
in  England  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Royal  Navy.  They  made  a 
voluminous  report  on  the  condition  of  ship-building,  and,  in  noticing  the 
dimensions  of  ships  which  did  not  average  more  than  250  tons  in  the 
navy,  they  affirmed,  that  according  to  the  "judgment  of  men  of  trie  best 
skill,  both  dead  and  alive,  the  ships  that  can  sail  best  and  use  all  advan- 
tages the  wind  and  seas  doth  afford,  should  Jiave  the  length  treble  to  the 
breadth^  and  breadth  in  like  proportion  to  tlie  depths  but  not  to  draw  over 
sixteen  foot  of  water."  There  were  no  admeasurement  restrictions  then 
to  bias  the  convictions  of  nautical  men.  At  the  present  day  it  is  held 
in  England  that  30  per  cent  more  depth  than  this  is  the  better  propor- 
tion for  vessels  of  small  tonnage.  The  greater  breadth  given  to  American 
vessels  of  single-deck  is  due  to  the  simple  cause  of  difterence  in  the  sys- 
tems of  admeasurement— the  English  rule  assuming  tho  depth  to  be  the 
same  as  the  half-breadth,  whilst  that  of  our  own  country,  fortunately,  re- 
quiring the  actual  depth  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  single-decked  shipping, 
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left  the  builder  free  to  adopt  such  proportion  as  was  desirable.    We  may 
presume  that  at  the  establishment  of  our  own  law  the  distinction  made 
between  vessels  of  one  deck  and  those  of  two  or  more,  originated  in  the 
manifest  disparity  of  proportions  then  existing  between  domestic  and 
foreign  traders,  the  latter  being  subject  to  admeasurement  influences  in 
Europe,  but  the  former  free  from  them  at  home.     It  must  have  appeared 
manifest  to  our  government  that  the  extensive  river  and  coast  navigation 
of  this  country  demanded  such  vessels  of  shoal  depth  as  were  built  there- 
for, and,  following  the  precedent  of  France,  a  country  similarly  circum- 
stanced, the  resolution  was  taken  to  conform  the  rule  for  admeasuring 
single-decked  vessels  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.     What  a  pity  that 
this  principle  was  not  fully  carried  out. 

Whilst  the  operation  of  this  rule  has  tended  to  continue  in  use  the 
proportions  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth  prevailing  in  the  construction 
of  single-decked  vessels  when  it  was  adopted,  though  not  without  bias, 
the  working  of  its  sister  formula  in  influencing  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  double-decked  vessels  has  had  the  powerful  aid  of  England's  "  old" 
rule  to  determine  the  necessity  of  employing  none  but  double-decked 
shipping  in  foreign  trade,  particularly  with  England  and  Russia,  in 
wliich  countries  it  was  thought  economical  to  construct  the  depth  largely 
in  excess  of  the  half-breadth  ;  for,  should  it  be  less  than  usual  in  any  case, 
compared  with  shipping  in  the  trade,  the  result  was  subjection  to  pay- 
ment of  disproportionate  dues. 

This  will  appear  when  we  consider  that  a  vessel  of,  say  30  feet  beam 
and  10  feet  hold,  oftering  for  entry  at  a  British  port,  would  be  admeasured 
for  tonnage  by  the  surveyor  of  customs.  According  to  the  English  rule 
the  half-breadth  would  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  depth,  or,  in  figures,  15 
feet  would  be  taken  for  10  feet ;  thus  making  the  vessel  ton  one  half  too 
much,  and  pay  dues  one-third  in  excess.  Nor  is  this  all,  if  another  vessel 
should  arrive  from  the  United  States,  of  the  same  length  and  breadth, 
but  of  20  feet  depth,  double  that  of  the  first  vessel,  she  would  measure  for 
only  1 5  feet  depth,  taking  the  half-breadth  for  that  dimension  as  before,  and 
thus,  although  carrying  double  the  cargo,  (and,  there/ore,  of  double  the 
actual  burden  or  tonnage,)  she  would  pay  the  same  amount  only  for  dues, 
whereas,  in  equity,  she  should  pay  double  the  sum.  In  the  first  case  the 
dues  would  be  one-half  too  great,  and  in  the  second,  one- third  too  little. 

But  it  was  not  only  highly  advantageous  for  our  owners  to  build  double- 
decked  vessels  of  excessive  depth  for  many  foreign  trades,  it  was  also 
prudent  to  build  no  double-decked  vessel  of  less  depth  of  hold  than  the 
half-breadth  for  any  trade,  for  such  would  be  liable  to  perverted  measure- 
ment even  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  For  instance,  a  vessel  of 
two  decks,  if  of  32  feet  breadth,  must  have  not  less  than  16  feet  hold,  or 
be  subjected  to  the  prejudice  and  loss  consequent  upon  over-measurement^ 
which  is  practically  regarded  as  tantamount  to  incapacity — want  of  carry- 
ing power.  Should  tlie  owner  require  the  vessel  only  14  feet  deep,  then 
the  operation  of  the  law  limits  the  breadth  to  28  feet.  If  this  restriction 
of  beam  too  far  diminished  the  capacity  demanded,  the  reader  may  say, 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  length.  True  enough,  but  we  have  already 
shown  that  the  operation  of  the  rule  (by  reason  of  deducting  three-fifths 
of  the  breadth  from  the  length  to  find  the  factor  for  tonnage)  inflicted  the 
consequences  of  over-measurement  upon  any  attempt  to  give  a  vessel 
more  than  three  times  the  breadth  for  the  length.  The  result  is  generally 
a  compromise.     The  owner  will  adopt  about  twelve  feet  for  depth,  and 
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give  the  vessel  only  one  entire  deck,  but  build  a  poop  deck  from  the  stern 
to  midships,  or  even  to  the  fore  hatch,  obtaining  thus  the  space  for  cargo 
which  would  be  found  in  a  proportion  of  32  feet  beam  and  16  feet  hold 
with  two  decks.  Such  a  vessel  is  known  to  the  law  as  sinf/le-decked  only  ; 
and  by  such  construction  will  carry  one-third  more  than  the  law  supposes, 
and  on  the  same  draft  of  water  which  would  be  necessary  for  a  vessel  of 
14  feet  hold. 

Instead  of  building  a  single-decked  vessel  to  be  over-measured  for 
tonnage,  and  thereby  to  bear  a  bad  name  for  carrying,  those  interested 
contrive  to  produce  one  of  advantageous  dimensions  and  model,  possess- 
ing excellent  qualities  for  burden^  not  inherent  in  the  vessel,  but  in  a  false 
system  of  admeasurement.  Instead  of  being  over-measured  one-seventh 
the  new  craft  will  be  undermeasured  one-fourth^  and  here  is  the  whole 
secret  of  her  wonderful  powers  of  burden. 

In  instances  where  vessels  of  two  decks  have  been  built,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  legitimate  trade  at  home  or  abroad,  they  have  always  so  far  con- 
formed to  the  operation  of  the  law  as  never  to  have  less  than  the  half- 
breadth  for  the  depth ;  and,  with  men  of  good  judgment,  they  have 
seldom  been  constructed  in  the  United  States  with  a  much  greater  than 
this  proportion,  except  when  there  was  a  tangible  gain  involved.  Yet  it 
is  true  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
are  burthened  with  excess  of  topsides.  The  prevailing  characteristics  of 
many  ships  are  depth,  shortness,  fullness,  great  draft  of  water,  and  the 
upper  deck  littered  with  poops  and  houses ;  these  are  productive  of  danger- 
ous motions  and  dull  speed  at  sea,  which  the  greatest  skill  in  stowage  of 
cargo  and  navigation  of  the  ship  cannot  compensate ;  head-winds  compel 
to  ruinously  long  passages,  and  the  circumstances  of  a  lee-shore  in  a  storm, 
hazard  the  destruction  of  such  machines  with  the  life  and  property  on 
board. 

We  shall  discuss  the  principles  and  utility  of  a  complete  and  legitimate 

system  of  ship-admeasurement  in  the  next  and  concluding  article. 

w.  W.B. 


Art.  III.— COLD— ITS    EFFECT. 

BUSSIAN  GOLD— SCPPLlfS  FBOM  AUSTBALIA.  AIID  CALIFORSIA—OOLD  I3C  THE  WOULD— CHEVALIEa'S 
BSTIMATK— EFFECT  OF  SUPPLY— CUANGE  OF  STANDARD— ASTICIVATI0K8  NOT  REALIZED— SPECL'LA- 
T10N8  IN  GOODS— WHEAT  CROPS  AND  PRICES— SILVER  TO  INDIA— IMPORT  OF  INDIA  PKODCCE— PRICES 
OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  LONDON — IMPORT,  EXPORT,  AND  PRICE  OF  SILVER- COIN  IN  FRANCE- IM- 
PORT AND  EXPORT  OF  SILVER  IN  FRANCE — NET  DECREASE — SPECIE  IN  BANK  OF  FRANCE — REVOLU- 
TION IN  EUROPR— SPECIE  IN  BANKS — EFFECT  OF  CONTINUED  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD. 

Ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  gold  was  discovered  in  California, 
and  ?even  years  since  similar  discoveries  were  ma<le  in  Australia.  Al- 
though Russia,  from  the  time  when  Peter  the  Great  ordered  gold  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  Oural  Mountains,  has  continued  to  yield  an  important 
quantity,  neither  the  world's  commerce,  nor  that  of  Russia,  seeras  to  have 
been  much  benefited  by  it.  The  Russian  government  seems  to  think  that 
if  the  gold  is  dug  out  of  the  mountain,  and  buried  in  the  fortress  of  St. 
Petersburg,  some  great  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  operation.  The 
Czar  seems  to  be  experimenting  on  the  theory  of  Aristotle,  the  father  of 
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philosophers,  in  relation  to  usury.  His  dictum,  echoed  by  the  reformer 
Martin  Luther,  in  a  later  age,  and  by  all  advocates  of  usury  laws,  vm 
that  no  usury  or  interest  should  be  allowed  for  the  use  of  money,  for  the 
reason  that  money  produces  nothing  of  itself.  "If  you  bury  100  coiiK 
in  a  bag,"  said  the  sage,  "  they  never  will  become  101,  or  multiply  in  any 
way."  This  truth  seems  to  have  been  verified  in  Russia,  while  other  na- 
tions have  set  the  coins  to  work,  employing  industry,  and  thus  multiply- 
ing the  general  wealth.  The  production  of  gold  down  to  the  close  of 
last  year  has  been  in  the  chief  countries  as  follows : — 

VALUE  OF  GOLD  EXPORTED  FBOM  AUSTRALIA  AND  CALIFORNIA  IS  EACH  TEAR  FROM  1847 

TO  1867,  INCLUSIVE. 

Years.  Now  South  Wales.      Victoria.  California.  Total 

1848 £11,700      £11.700 

1849 1,600,000     1,6<'0,000 

1850 6.000,000     6,000,000 

1861 £468,886  £488.777  8,260,000  9,167,411 

1862 8,600,176  6,186.728  11,700,000  21.4S5,»0I 

1853 1,781,171  8.664,629  12.600,000  22,946,700 

1864 773,209  8.265,660  14.100.000  28,128.769 

1865 209,260         11,808,980  18,400.000  24,918,280 

1856 97,456         12,643,024  14,000,000  26,740.480 

1867 93,198         11,671,101  13,110,000  24,874,299 


Total £7,022,796      £69,112,689      £98.672,000    £169.807.884 

The  Australian  production  increases  apparently  faster  than  that  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  total  result  has  been  an  addition  of  $800,000,000  to  the 
gold  currency  of  the  world  in  ten  years.  In  1850,  M.  Chevalier,  in  his 
work  on  Money,  estimated  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  existing  in  va- 
rious forms,  in  1848,  at  £1,727,000,000,  or  $8,500,000,000.  Of  this, 
one-third  was  gold.  The  annual  production  of  gold  from  1800  to  1850 
had  been  £3,258,000  from  all  sources.  It  was  then  stated  by  M.  Chevalier, 
and  most  other  writers  agreed,  that  the  continued  production  of  gold  in 
Australia  and  California,  at  the  rate  of  £20,000,000  per  annum,  would 
produce  an  important  decline  in  the  value  of  that  metal,  relatively  not 
only  to  silver,  but  to  all  other  commodities ;  that  is  to  say,  all  priceB 
would  rise,  while  all  fixed  incomes  and  annuities,  payable  in  gold,  would 
annually  depreciate  to  the  final  impoverishment  of  the  annuitants.  In 
other  words,  the  fixed  amount  of  gold  that  they  would  continue  to  receive 
annually,  as  rents  and  dividends,  would  yearly  command  less  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry.  This  fear  fixed  the  attention  of  most  governments. 
Holland  rejected  gold  as  a  tender  and  adhered  to  silver;  the  United 
States  abandoned  silver  and  adhered  to  gold  ;  France  contemplated  the 
measure,  but  abandoned  it,  adhering  to  both  metals.  Ten  years  have 
elapsed,  as  we  have  said.  The  average  annual  product  is  $80,000,000  of 
gold.  If  M.  Chevalier's  estimate  was  correct,  that  there  was  about 
$3,000,000,000  of  gold  in  existence  in  1848,  and  the  old  sources  of  gold 
have  sustained  their  supply,  they  would  have  given  £32,000,000, 
$150,000,000,  which  would  have  made  good  the  wear  and  tear,  leaving 
the  Californian  and  Australian  supply,  $800,000,000,  as  an  addition  to 
the  existing  amount.  Hence,  the  gold  in  the  world  has  increased  25  per 
cent  in  ten  years!  Mr.  Chevalier  remarked,  in  1850 — "If  we  suppose, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  new  produce  yielded  by  the  sources 
of  su])ply  in  California  and  Australia  will  amount  annually  to  £20,000,000, 
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a  few  years  will  lead  to  an  important  alteration  in  the  present  exchange- 
able value  of  gold."  The  London  Times  argued  that,  although  gold 
might  not  vary  in  relation  to  silver,  there  *'  would  be  a  slow  but  certain 
reduction  in  their  intrinsic  value."  This  idea  was  generally  entertained, 
aad  it  gave  a  great  impulse  to  business,  since  all  wished  to  participate  in 
the  anticipated  rise  in  goods.  That  impulse  to  enterprise  has  continued 
through  a  series  of  events  adverse  to  the  development  of  the  effect  which 
was  expected  from  gold.  It  may  serve  briefly  to  allude  to  these.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  gold  discoveries  came  the  revolutions  in  Europe,  which 
destroyed  a  large  amount  of  wealth,  and  caused  a  desire  to  hoard  money, 
quite  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  new  metals  produced.  As  these  political 
difficulties  were  brought  to  an  end  in  1851,  simultaneously  with  a  decline 
in  the  price  of  food,  consequent  upon  the  good  harvests  that  succeeded 
the  famine  of  1847,  money  became  very  cheap.  Throughout  the  year 
1852  it  was  at  2  per  cent  in  the  Bank  of  England.  These  circumstances 
renewed  the  speculative  disposition.  The  Australian  movement  then  be- 
came developed,  by  which  an  immense  amount  of  goods  was  exported 
from  England  and  the  Atlantic  United  States  to  the  gold  countries.  The 
amount  of  capital  so  absorbed  was  large.  In  the  next  year  the  harvests 
were  again  short,  and  prices  began  to  rise.  At  the  same  time  the  lUis- 
sian  War  occurred,  absorbing  a  very  large  capital  in  men  and  money. 
Following  the  war,  in  the  United  States  an  immense  railroad  development 
took  place,  w^hich  has  absorbed  a  very  large  capital.  The  $600,000,000 
which  in  that  period  have  been  spent  upon  railroads  in  the  United  States 
has  caused  a  large  demand  for  goods,  materials,  and  produce,  and  has 
sustained  the  high  prices  of  other  commodities  in  face  of  the  short  sup})ly 
of  food.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  grain  imported  by 
France  and  England  in  the  last  few  years : — 

IMPOSTS  or  WHEAT. 
/ Into  Great  Britain. » 


Average  , Into  France.- 


Imperial  price  to  Quantity,         Price  per 

Tears.  quarters.  Micbaelmas.       Value.  Value.  quarters.        hectulitre. 

1861...  6,078,655  898.  6 d.  £11,969,964  £60,000  

1862...  3,600,521  89  10  7.171,087  184,000  

1863...  6,097,607  46  7  18,897,667  4,848,000  2,617,201   8 If.  94c. 

1864...  6,686,218  72  1  20,133,660  6,860,000  1,817,208   27   4 

1866...  2,898,876  71  10  10,411,762  4,912,000  1,623,629   82  46 

1866...  4,887,616  78  2  16,868,445  12,690.693  8,698,741   27   9 

1867...  8,476,284  69  1  11,425,702  6,360,928  2,116,976   17  88 

In  the  year  1854,  France  and  England  together  spent  $135,000,000 
for  grain,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  crops.  The  harvests  everywhere 
were  short,  while  the  expenditure  for  war,  for  railroads  and  manufactur- 
ing, Avere  everywhere  large.  These  circumstances  would  naturally  cause 
very  high  prices,  independently  of  any  effect  of  gold.  The  prices,  in 
their  turn,  produced  another  effect,  viz.,  to  attract  unusual  quantities  of 
raw  produce  from  remote  countries  to  the  common  financial  center  of  the 
world — London,  with  its  vast  warehouses — whence  they  were  redistributed 
to  consuming  countries.  The  produce  so  attracted  must  be  paid  for,  and 
silver  was  the  medium  of  payment.  Ilence,  we  find  that  the  arrivals  of 
the  metals  in  England  wore  quite  equal  to  the  annual  production,  and  the 
exports  were  not  less  in  amount.  Asia  has  been  the  chief  source  of  de- 
mand for  silver.  We  may,  in  illustration,  take  a  table  of  certain  imports 
into  England  from  Asia,  and  the  prices,  in  two  years : — 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 
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. 18dl. V  / 1847. ^ 

Quantity.  Trice.  Quantity.            riio- 

Silk lbs.             5,020,972             He.  11.342,957  26*. 

Tea 71,466,460             ..  86,200.414 

Sugar cwt             1,566,085  22  2,810.430            18 

India  silks pieces               444,728             ..  601,461 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  the  immense  export  of  silver  to  the  East, 
reaching  J^250,000,000  in  the  last  six  years. 

The  panic  of  the  last  fall  has  put  a  violent  stop  to  this  movement  Tlie 
consumption  of  goods  and  produce  seems  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
minimum,  and  prices  are  now  lower  than  six  years  since.  Tooke's  "His- 
tory of  Prices''  gives  the  rates  in  London  for  three  years,  to  which  we 
have  added  those  of  this  year : — 

January,  January,        February,  February, 

mi        \m.       i8§7.        \m. 

Coffee 53    a  588.  58    a  608.  58  a  67  50  a  66 

Sugar 26    a  28  21    a  65  86  a  40  27  a  S8 

Rum,  Jamaica. 26    a  32d.  42    a  46d.  44  a  46  42  a  48 

Tobacco 4ial0          2^  a    8  Sail  6  a  U 

Butter 78    a  SOs.  104    a..  112  a..  112  a  .. 

Silk,raw lb.          9    a  17  12^  a  16i  16  a  25  26  a  40 

Flax toD  88    a  46  85    a  52  52a..  50  a 

Wool 240  lbs.  £14    a..  15^  a  16  17a..  14  a 

Logwood 70    a  808.  110    a..  110  a..  100  a 

Seal  oil £37    a..  43    a..  50  a..  89  a 

Oliveoil 48    a..  63    a..  61a..  49  a 

Palm  oil 29    a..  48    a  . .  47  a..  89  a 

Tallow 86ia..8.  60    a  . .  62a..  54  a 

Leather lb.  12    a  28d.  15    a  20  24  a  81  28  a  25 

Saltpeter cwt  27i  a  29^8.  27    a  81  87  a.46  80  a  40 

Ashes,  pearl 80^  a  81  29    a  . .  45  a  . .  85  a  86 

Copper £84    a..  126    a  . .  185  a..  117  a  .. 

Iron tjD          5fa6          9ia..  9a..  75a     7  1* 

Iroo,  Swedish Ufa..  12^  a..  15  a..  16  a  15 

Lead 17ia..  28^  a  . .  28  a..  22  a  2S 

Steel,  Swedish 15    a  . .  17^  a  . .  20a..  22  a  28 

Tin 84    a..  126    a..  148a..  118  a  120 

In  our  own  country,  the  prices  of  market  produce,  labor,  and  materials 
requiring  labor  for  their  production,  all  increased  from  thirty  to  fifty,  andi 
in  some  instances,  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  are  now  fallen  back  to 
old  rates,  notwithstanding  the  continued  supply  of  gold.  There  is  con- 
sequently, up  to  this  time,  no  change  relatively  to  commodities  in  the 
value  of  gold.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  there  is  any  change  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  to  silver,  notwithstanding  that  Asia  has  absorbed  such 
large  quantities.  Standard  silver  in  London  is  a  commodity,  and  its  price 
per  ounce  varies  daily  in  the  market  according  to  the  demand.     It  is 

fenerally  low  in  the  spring,  and  advances  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
he  imports  of  it  into  London,  in  each  year,  from  America,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  the  East,  have  been  as  follows,  with  the  London  price  per  ounce: 

0  Price  per  ounce.——* 

Years.  Imports.  Exports.  lisreh.  Jnlj.  Not. 

1852 £4,010,000  £2,494,187  60^1.  60id  61fL 

1858 8,917,000  5,695,602  61f  61^  6l| 

1854 4,109,000  4,583,017  6l|  61f  61i 

1855 8,501,000  7,984,129  60|  61i  60| 

1856 4,798,000  14,108,901  60  6l|  62| 

1857 20,145,921  61f  61f  B\\ 

1858, 2  months.. .  1»446,117  1,721,877  61i 


a  •  •  .  •  • 
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Inasmuch  as  that  standard  gold  is  £d  17s.  6d.  per  ounce,  silver  at  60d. 
is  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  15^,  which  was  that  of  March,  1856,  and 
the  greatest  rise  was  in  November  of  that  year,  when  it  was  62{d.,  or 
1  to  14.97.  Thus,  although  the  anticipated  effect  of  the  abundance  of 
gold  was  greatly  promoted  by  a  special  demand  for  silver,  caused  by  the 
large  importations  of  Asiatic  produce,  no  relative  change  took  place  in 
the  metals.  It  is  true  that  France  has  supplied  the  demand.  In  1843, 
M.  Leon  Faucher  estimated  the  amount  of  metallic  money  in  France  as 
follows : — 


Gold  coin.. 
Silver  coin. 


170.000,000 
600,000,000 


ToUl 1670,000,000 

The  annexed  is  a  summary  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  silver  from 
France  since  1 845  : — 


Imports, 

Exports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Tears. 

ft>ancs. 

fhuics. 

Years. 

francs. 

franca. 

1846.... 

106,868,000 

60,086,000 

1862 

179,867,000 

182,674,000 

1847 

188,807,000 

84,678,000 

1868 

112,668,000 

229,463,000 

1848.... 

288.880,000 

19,896,000 

1864 

99,848,000 

268,642,000 

1849.... 

291,414,000 

46.847,000 

1866.... 

120,891,000 

818,061,000 

I860.... 

147,698,000 

82,808,000 

1866 

109,896,000 

898.61 8.0(»0 

1861.... 

178,629,000 

100,680,000 

1867.... 

74,467,606 

400,662,186 

6  years..      1,096,281,000       898,996.000 


6  years. .         697,616,606     1,787,700.186 


Totol,  12  years 1.798,747,606     2,181,696,186 

This  table,  of  twelve  years*  operations  of  the  flow  of  silver  in  France, 
gives  for  the  first  six  years  an  excess  of  imports  equal  to  702,236,000 
francs,  or  $131,600,000;  and  for  the  last  six  years,  an  excess  of  exports 
equal  to  1,090,183,530  francs,  or  $204,400,000;  being  a  net  decrease  of 
silver  in  France,  according  to  the  official  statements,  of  $70,000,000,  or 
nearly  12  per  cent  of  the  amount  estimated  to  have  been  in  the  country 
in  1843.  The  above  figures  show  how  immensely  the  import  of  silver 
was  augmented  in  the  years  of  revolution,  1848  and  1849.  There  was 
then  no  credit,  and  no  sense  of  safety.  No  property  changed  hands  ex- 
cept for  silver,  and  the  silver  so  procured  was  hoarded.  Property  in 
Paris  at  that  time  had  no  value,  and  all  French  stocks,  and  the  products 
of  French  industry,  were  to  be  had  very  cheap  for  silver,  and  silver  went 
thither,  it  appears,  in  extraordinary  quantities,  reaching  $100,000,000  in 
two  years.  The  efiect  of  this  was  seen  in  the  Bank  of  France,  which  has 
contained  bullion  as  follows : — 


SPECIE  IN  BANK  OF  FRANCE. 


Tears. 

1846.. 

1847.. 

1848.. 

1849.. 

I860.. 

1861.. 


Gold. 

£272,000 

17,600 

180,000 

1 62,000 

479,200 

8.290,400 


Silver. 
£8,771.280 
6,762,400 
9,944,000 
17,170,800 
17,878,600 
1^,468,400 


Yean. 
1862. 
1868. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1867. 


Gold.  Silver. 

£2,767,400  £17,898,960 

4,148,920  8,679,280 

7,788,480  7,948,920 

.^,960,000  4,000.000 

2,840,000  4,860,000 


The  silver,  as  it  flowed  into  France,  was,  it  appears,  hoarded,  until  con- 
fidence gradually  returned,  when  it  came  out  into  the  circulation,  and 
found  its  way  to  the  bank,  whence  it  was  again  drawn  off  by  war  and 
famine.  The  India  drain  has  since  caused  a  great  substitution  of  gold 
for  silver.    The  efiect  of  revolution,  war,  and  short  harvests  was  to  di* 
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niinish  the  whole  mixed  mass  of  money,  gold,  silver,  and  paper,  dimin- 
ishing the  circulating  medium  fully  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  supplied 
from  the  gold  countries.    The  effect  of  the  India  drain  has  been,  not  so 
much  to  diminish  the  whole  mass,  as  to  substitute  gold  and  paper  for 
Sliver.     These  causes  have  all  subsided,  and  the  wnole  mixed  mass  of 
money  is  in  great  supply,  without  the  metals  having  changed  their  rela- 
tive values.     It  is  asserted  that  the  drain  of  silver  from  France  causes  the 
greatest  inconvenience,  notwithstanding  that  smaller  notes  and  gold  have 
been  substituted.     The  oflBcial  figures,  as  above,  would  not,  however,  in- 
dicate that  the  actual  net  loss  in  twelve  years  would  suffice  to  produce 
the  inconvenience  complained  of.     The  great  influx  that  took  place  in 
the  years  previous  to  1852  did  not  cause  any  inconvenient  over-supply, 
because,  doubtless,  the  metal  passed  out  of  general  circulation  into  pri- 
vate hoards.     It  may,  therefore,  be  the  case  that  much  remains  in  those 
hiding  places;  also,  that  much  more  went  to  the  seat  of  war  for  army 
purposes  than  was  accounted  for  in  the  oflScial  tables.     The  commercial 
drain,  acting  upon  that  in  active  circulation,  would  be  more  distinctly 
felt.     The  exports  of  silver  from  France  in  February  was  $3,200,000 
against  $9,400,000  same  month  last  year. 

Such  has  been  briefly  the  course  of  events  since  the  gold  discoveries. 
The  late  panic  has  put  a  change  upon  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  The 
harvests  are  now  abundant  in  all  directions;  all  supplies  of  food  and 
metals  are  good ;  consumption  has  reached  its  minimum,  and  production 
of  goods  came  nearly  to  a  stand  still  in  face  of  the  fall  in  prices.  If  the 
expenditures  upon  railroads  are  done,  the  money  is  not  lost;  the  works 
are  then  ready  to  fulfill  their  functions,  and  with  great  national  wealth 
the  world's  peace  seems  to  be  assured.  The  gold  which  commercial  ac- 
tivity had  scattered  is  now  accumulated  as  follows : — 

SPECIE  IN  BANKS.  -w  v  .•       v 

1818.  18S2.  18^7.  18§8. 

Rate  of  iDterest  in  LondoD 4a3p.  ct  2  per  cent  10  p.  cent     S|  p  cent 

Banks  of  England Dec.  25  $78,148,717  111], 160,690  $32,108,197  $93,618,109 

France Dec  26  46,688,839  113,044,000  86,899,671     68,316,814 

New  York  ...Dec  26  6,860,424  8,702,896  7,848,280     82,961,076 

Bo8tc»n.-. Oct   ..  2,678.080  2,478,868       8,606,000 

Philadelphia..  Jan.     1  4,100,120  6,686,729       6,987,697 

Baltimore Jan.     1  1,781,911  1,967,664       

New  Orlean&..Dec  26  7,690,666  6,216,824  8,230,370     10,978,719 


M 
M 
<( 
tt 


Total $141,672,796  $260,266,660     $216,214,816 

The  accumulation  of  money  now  in  London  and  Paris  is  large  for  the 
season,  the  highest  amounts  being  usually  reached  in  June.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  accumulation  of  money  in  the  United 
States  is  greater  than  ever  before,  and  the  banks  of  New  York  held  in 
March  more  money  than  the  Bank  of  England  held  in  the  previous  No- 
vember, and  the  aggregate  of  all  the  banks  of  the  six  cities  for  March 
was  more  than  ever  before  in  the  same  season.  In  this  position  we  have 
now  to  look  forward  to  several  years  of  good  crops  and  of  abundant  na- 
tional wealth,  with  the  means  of  transportation  amply  provided,  a  low 
range  of  prices,  small  stocks  of  goods,  and  individual  wants  much  en- 
hanced by  six  months  of  economy.  The  production  of  gold  continues  on 
as  large  a  scale  as  ever.  If  peace  should  continue  ten  years  more,  and 
$800,000,000  is  again  added  to  the  supplies  of  gold,  the  real  effect  of 
that  increased  abundance  will  manifest  itself  in  a  marked  manner. 
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Art.  IT.— COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES  OF  THI 

KUMBIR  UT. 

BUFFALO,    NEW    YORK. 

•TATElfKNT  OP  THE  PROGRESS,  POPULATION,  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  BU 
OKTBER  WITH  A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OP  THE  MANUPACTURE8  AND  GENI 
CITY,  ALSO  THE  COllPARATiyE  AMOUNT  OF  BUSINESS  UPON  ALL  1 
THE   WEST,   AS    REYISEO   AND   CORRECTED   FOR  THE   IfEROHANTS'  1 

Among  the  cities  of  the  West,  Buffalo  holds  a  high 
tinuous  increase  in  population  and  wealth  indicates  th 
have  injured  the  canal  receipts,  they  have  only  accelera 
of  Buffalo.  In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  March,  1854 
article  upon  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Buffalo,  prepan 
dersoD,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  ann 
the  pen  of  the  same  gentleman,  and  are  of  a  most  gratif; 
general  correctness  of  Mr.  Henderson^s  facts  and  stater 
in  which  the  public  has  learned  to  place  entire  confider 

Buffalo  was  founded  in  1801  by  the  Holland  Land 
a  long  period  it  made  but  little  progress,  since  in  181 
contained  but  200  houses ;  nor  was  it  until  the  Erie 
navigable  passage  from  the  lake  to  the  Uudson  Rive 
any  uncommon  rapidity  of  growth.  Since  that  period, 
perity  has  been  unbounded,  and  its  rise  in  the  scale  o: 
commercial  city  has  been  such  as  its  original  founders 
dreamed  of. 

The  following  will  show  the  prospective  growth  of 
with  the  past  twenty  years  : — 

POPULATION. 

18SS.      1840.      1845.      18S0. 

19.716  21,888  84,666  49.764 

The  present  population  is  estimated  at,  at  least,  100,0( 
8ome  are  disposed  to  put  it  at  even  a  higher  figure. 

The  following  will  show  the  valuation  of  the  real  ai 
in  the  several  wards  of  Buffalo  during  the  past  five  y 
annexation  of  Black  Rock,  in  1853  : — 

Keal  Estate.  Personal. 

1868 $20,068,046  $2,774,266  $22 

1864 26,949,891  4,024.118  2S 

1866 27,828,919  6.718,792  88 

1866 28,128.040  7  860,486  8fi 

1867   29,867,291  8,129,770  81 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures,  which  show  a  stead 
total  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  from  year  to  ye 
crease  for  the  past  five  years  of  $14,649,761,  that  our  c 
Ual  growth.  It  is  further  apparent  that  although  the  i 
been  unusually  depressed  during  the  past  year,  and 
business,  from  which  the  commerce  of  Buffalo  derives 
has  been  anything  but  active,  the  material  interests  of 
suffered.    The  laboring  population  have  found  abund: 

VOL.  xrxviii. — NO.  VI,  44 
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live  employment,  the  growth  of  the  city  has  met  with  no  serious  check, 
and  business  men  of  all  classes  are  anticipating  a  prosperous  spring. 

The  number  of  dwellings  in  the  city  is  10,61;Cvalued  at  $21,528,100;  of 
these  44  are  stone,  worth  $549,200;  2,178  are  brick,  worth  $10,310,000. 
The  number  of  churches  is  50,  valued  at  $881,310. 

The  liabilities  of  the  city  of  Buflfalo  were  as  follows : — 

OIMERAL  LIABIUTIES. 

Id  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Controller  it  is  shown  that  the  bonded 

debt  of  the  city  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1856,  was $560,760  00 

Of  this  sam  there  has  been  paid  ofif  during  the  year  1 867 86,660  00 

Leaving  a  balance  on  the  81st  of  December,  1867,of $615,100  00 

To  which  additions  have  been  made  by  issue  of  bonds  as  follows : — 

Jan.  ^d,  1867 — For  purchase  of  burjing  grounds $4,448  76 

Feb.  2d,  1867 — For  building  market  houses 62,000  00 

Aug.  2d,  1867 — Same  purpose 20,000  00 

$86,448  76 


Increasing  the  bonded  debt  to $601,648  75 

The  amount  of  Oeneral  Fund  Treasury  Warrants  out- 
standing December  81st,  1866,  by  the  same  report 
was $67,869  88 

Amount  of  General  Fund  Treasury  Warrants  drawn 

from  said  date  to  December  81st,  1867,  was 491,842  64 


$669,702  42 

Amount  of  warrants  paid  in  1 867 466,890  84 

Leaving  unpaid  December  81st,  1867 $108,811  68 

Total  amount  of  liabilities $704,866  88 

RESOURCES. 

Balance  of  General  Fund  in  Treasury  December  Slst,  1867 $1,684  48 

Balance  of  city  tax  of  1864  in  Controller's  office 10,869  86 

Balance  of  city  tax  of  1 855  in  Controller's  office 17,0*23  48 

Due  from  J.  M.  Bull,  on  city  tax,  1862   4,059  31 

7,500  shares  of  Buffiilo  and  Brantford  Railroad  stock,  estimated  at.  •  87,6o0  00 

Williamsville  Mc  A.dam  Road  stock,  $1,000,  estimated  at 600  00 

Unsettled  claim  against  Supervisors  of  Erie  County 8,613  14 

$76,200  27 

The  census  of  1855  gives  the  manufactures  of  Buffalo  as  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  table  is  very  imperfect,  and 
that  during  the  two  years  that  have  since  elapsed  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  this  department. 

MANX7FAOTURE8  OF  BUFFALa 


Agricultural  implements 8 

Ax  and  edge  tools. 1 

Tool  shop 

Bell  foundry 

Bolt  manufactory 

Brass  and  copper  foundries . .  • 

Composition  metal 

Forges 

Furnaces. 

Gold  leaf  and  foil 


No. 

Value 

Baw  mate- 

Valae 

efftabllsl] 

i-No. 

Seal 

tools  and 

rial  con- 

manufte- 

ments. 

persons,    estate. 

machinery. 

sumed. 

tnrea. 

8 

159 

$62,00U 

921,000 

$89,676 

$271,160 

1 

55 

8,000 

6,000 

8,000 

86,000 

1 

6 

.... 

2,0C0 

2,000 

8,000 

1 

6 

800 

800 

4,972 

12,000 

1 

6 

.  • .  • 

1,600 

6,000 

12,600 

2 

82 

7,000 

4,000 

56,000 

68.000 

1 

4 

.... 

260 

8,000 

6,000 

2 

180 

16,000 

60,000 

160,000 

806,000 

2 

176 

20,000 

80,000 

78,000 

160.000 

1 

6 

.  •  •  • 

1,600 

7,200 

10,000 
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No.  Yalae  Bswmate-  Yalae 

establish-  No.  Beal  tools  and  rial  con-  mannfae- 

ments.  persons,  estate.  machlnerj.      snmed.  tures. 

afling. 8  86  $1/^,000  ;(12,0UU  |20,OU0  $66,000 

I  tinware 1  80  4,000  1.600  6,000  8,000 

mannfactories. 2  16  8,800  2,600  4.600  22,000 

ioe  shops 8  8  1 ,200  8,000  1 ,078  87,260 

Wng    4  120  20,000  6,000  60,000  100,000 

-ware. 2  7  200  1,600  10,000  16,000 

nd  aheet-iron 16  180  20,000  10,000  68.760  V6.000 

n, 1  14  8U0  200  4,467  7,000 

1  11           1.000  2.900  6,800 

en  manufactory 1  29  12,000  6,000  8,609  18,680 

•iea 8  18  8.000  8,900  24.828  41,996 

•iea 14  64  70,000  6,846  79,168  180,067 

Briee. 17  96  187,000  43,000  95,872  188.206 

es  and  soap 9  68  29,000  22,800  191,066  664,460 

cUoners 4  24  20,200  900  22.600  74,000 

leries 8  40  86.000  .  22,000  860.000  476,000 

and  Medicine 1  26  7,600  2,600  67,900  80.000 

lanufactory 1  60  66,000  625.000  86,860  107,000 

manufactories 2  4  8,600  46,000  68,000  68,000 

ing  and  glazing 7  49  80,000  18,000  180,000  160,000 

1 1  2  1,000  400  760  960 

:ar 1  4  200  2,200  4,260  10,600 

ilead 2  86  46,000  28,000  228,260  296,000 

•  and  lantern 2  28  4,100  8,0t>0  11,686  83,600 

Qotive  manufactory  ....  1  200  80,000  40,000  64,600  90,000 

manufactories 2  280  26,600  10,600  1 1 1 ,400  2 1 8.000 

i-engine  and  boiler 4  169  99.000  46.000  74,862  246,466 

ind  blind. 6  21  60,800  18,100  8,400  14,000 

quarries 10  64  6,000  800  8,616  17,260 

ictory 1  80  89,000  29,000  98.866  168,100 

I  and  wagon 9  66  26,000  16,260  16,967  67.060 

1^8  manufactory 1  12  2,000  700  11,760  24.000 

and  belting 1  6          1,000  10,000  16.000 

mill  manufactories. 8  66  112,000  90,000  1,466,060  1,624.800 

lanufactories. 2  78          18,000  47.800  90,000 

jr  shops 10  66  10,260  2,880  22,166  42,197 

ig  mills 6  286  80,000  62,800  288,000  889,000 

nanufactory 1  8  8,000  1,000  6,000  7,000 

nUls. 8  66  21,000  28,400  64,700  110,474 

les. 1  24  7,000  12,600 

manufactories 2  86  8,000  8,000  7,000  12,000 

Qg  shops 8  16  2,600  6,900  12,020  24,080 

manufactories 7  162  88,200  2,670  12,800  80,700 

6 2  48  20,000  10,860  24,800  66,080 

cutting 2  99  ....  200  88,000  71,600 

Doanufactories 8  92  2,700  2,410  24.670  64,700 

)8S  and  trunk 6  26  16,700  1,090  11,926  19,186 

peg 1  20  800  2.800  2,600  16,000 

)rie8 7  248  48,600  12,760  896.000  688,366 

et  manufactories 8  290  106,900  10,200  66,668  287,992 

3  furnishing. 2  6  41,700  70,000 

•forte 6  208  80,000  8,900  61,171  264,900 

•e  frame 8  86          4,200  21,800  86,000 

miths ...  4  10  10,000  4,000  2,000  6,000 

foundry. 1  84          8.000  11,200  86,000 

aanufactory 1  82  16,000  10,000  19,676  89,900 

ia. 1  18  10,000  16,000 

ioo and  cigars 6  66  ....  1,826  27,826  61,700 

boilding 6  2,000  1,600,000 

anufactories 8  12  200,000  280,000 

igmill 1  100  160,000 

ery  and  coach  ware ....  1  800  290,000 
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There  are  a  large  number  of  omissions  of  small  establishments  doing  a 
fair  business,  but  we  are  without  their  figures.  If  these  could  all  be  ob- 
tained they  would  swell  the  aggregate  considerably.  The  above  table 
shows  that  there  were  267  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  cily  in 
1856,  employing  6,848  persons,  having  a  capital  invested  in  real  estate, 
tools,  and  machinery  of  $4,000,000,  and  turning  out  over  $10,000,000 
"worth  of  manufactures.  These  figures,  as  any  one  at  all  familiar  with 
this  branch  of  trade  will  readily  see,  falls  far  short  of  the  aggregate 
amount.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Census  says : — '*  Amidst  the  infinite 
diversity  of  details  and  unlimited  amount  of  combinations  and  varieties, 
in  the  absence  of  authentic  and  definite  figures,  showing  the  amount  and 
value  of  raw  materials  and  products,  in  tlie  unwillingness  frequently  ex- 
pressed to  giving  this  key  to  prosperity  or  losses  in  business,  in  the  constant 
recourse  to  memory  for  data  which,  although  offered  with  honest  inten- 
tions, may  differ  widely  frojn  the  true  facts,  and  in  the  disposition  sometimes 
shown,  to  understate  the  result  of  the  manufactures,  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  taxation  or  rivalry  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  creating  a  fictitions 
credit  or  reputation  by  exaggerating  the  extent  of  their  business  on  the 
other — we  find  abundant  cause  to  doubt  the  exactness  with  which  these 
returns  are  made,  and  to  question  the  soundness  of  positive  deductionB 
that  may  be  drawn  from  them." 

The  Proudce  Traoe. — Buffalo  has  for  years  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  important  produce  market  west  of  New  York  city,  and 
the  daily  information  concerning  the  state  of  her  markets  is  of  more 
value  to  the  Western  merchant  than  even  that  of  New  York.  The  t6^ 
ritory  looking  to  Buffalo  for  its  supplies  is  yearly  becoming  more  ex- 
tended, and  the  demand  upon  her  to  meet  the  wants  of  interior  towns 
and  counties,  as  well  as  the  New  England  and  adjoining  States,  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  prices  of  flour  and  other  articles  of  produce 
are  governed  more  by  the  supply  and  demand  than  by  the  fluctuations  in 
the  New  York  market,  though  they  do,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sympathise 
with  them. 

The  history  of  the  produce  trade  of  Buffalo,  which  is  now  of  such  vast 
magnitude,  dates  back  but  a  very  few  years,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  history  of 
the  produce  trade  of  the  Great  West  It  was  not,  until  1839,  that  any 
grain  was  received  at  this  port  for  sale.  The  grain  received  prior  to 
that  year,  came  from  Ohio,  which  was  then  the  only  exporting  West- 
ern State,  and  in  small  quantities,  and  was  purchased  for  millers  in  this 
State. 

In  the  fall  of  1838,  the  steamer  Great  Western  brought  to  this  port 
from  Chicago,  thirty-nine  bags  of  wheat  consigned  to  a  miller  in  Ots^ 
County.  That  wheat  was  the  first  grain  shipped  from  Lake  Michigan 
ports,  and  the  only  shipment  made  during  that  year. 

The  total  receipts  of  grain  and  flour  reduced  to  wheat  for  the  past 
eight  years  from  all  sources,  will  show  the  yearly  increase  more  plainly : 

Bofihela.  Bushels.  Bushels.  Bnshek. 

I860..     12,066,199     1862..    20,280,404     1864..    22,286,482  t  1856. .    26,946,560 
1861..    17,772,979     1868..     16,997,986     1866..    26,022.177  |  1867. .     20,898,464 

or  a  total  of  16u,761,191  bushels  of  grain  for  a  period  of  only  eight  years. 
Of  this  enormous  amount,  at  least  half  changed  hands  in  the  Buffalo 
market 
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the  cargoes  as  they  arrived,  have  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  business. 
Prior  to  1844,  all  the  grain  cargoes  were  handled  in  buckets,  and  from 
three  days  to  a  week  were  consumed  in  discharging  a  single  cargo,  while 
now  the  largest  cargoes  are  readily  discharged  by  steam  in  fewer  hours 
than  in  days  at  that  time. 

From  that  time  on,  as  the  trade  increased,  new  elevators  were  added, 
until  now  we  have  in  Buffalo  Creek  twelve,  with  capacity  for  storage 
and  elevating  per  hour  of — 

storage  capacity.  Elevation  per  hour. 

1 2  elevators bushels  2,280,000  86,600 

The  erection  of  another  new  elevator  was  commenced  during  the  past 
summer  on  the  corner  of  the  creek  and  Hatch's  Slip.  This  building  will 
be  completed  early  next  season.  It  is  estimated  to  store  2  .0,000  bush- 
els, and  to  elevate  about  3,000  bushels  per  hour.  This  new  elevator  will 
increase  the  storage  to  2,480,000  bushels,  and  the  capacity  to  elevate  per 
hour  to  about  40,000  bushels,  or  four  average  cargoes.  The  cost  of  dis- 
charging a  cargo  of  grain  is  a  half-cent  per  bushel,  of  which  the  vessel 
pays  i,  and  the  grain  i,  that  is  were  it  is  immediately  transferred  to  canal- 
boats.  If  it  goes  into  store  and  remains  five  days  it  pays  an  additional  ic. 
The  vessel's  portion  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  charges  of  elevation 
when  we  are  ascertaining  what  it  costs  to  receive  and  ship  grain.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  the  elevation  from  vessels,  weighing,  storage  for 
five  days,  and  delivery,  into  canal-boats  or  cars,  costs  but  half  a  cent  per 
bushel.  There  is  no  port  in  the  world  where  the  cost  of  handling  grain 
is  anything  near  as  low  as  in  Buffalo. 

All  of  the  above  elevators  possess  facilities  for  loading  canal-boats, 
either  by  means  of  slips  underneath  them  or  alongside,  by  which  the 
grain  is  spouted  from  the  bins  to  the  canal-boats,  and  two  of  them,  the 
City  and  Fish's,  are  so  connected  with  the  freight  depot  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  that  cars  are  run  to  them,  and  are  also  loaded  by  spouts. 
There  is  no  port  on  the  lakes  or  elsewhere  where  equal  facilities  are 
offered  for  receiving,  shipping,  or  transfering  grain  from  vessels  to  boats, 
not  only  as  regards  dispatch  but  cheapness. 

Buffalo  also  sent  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  some  flour  to  Canada, 
which  has  in  former  years  been  a  large  exporter  to  both  Buft'alo  and 
Oswego,  but  this  year  she  had  no  surplus  of  the  crop  of  1856  to  spare. 
The  crops  of  1857,  it  is  generally  admitted,  were  never  more  plentiful; 
the  harvests  iii  all  sections  never  yielded  more  abundantly;  and  bread- 
stuffs  to  the  value  of  millions  are  now  locked  up  in  the  granaries  of  the 
farmer  and  warehouses  and  mills  of  the  country,  waiting  to  come  forward. 
A  large  trade  was,  therefore,  looked  for  as  soon  as  the  new  crop  should 
begin  to  move;  but  the  financial  crisis  swept  over  the  entire  country, 
and  a  complete  check  was  put  upon  the  movement  of  produce. 

Flour. — The  receipts  of  flour  during  the  past  year  show  a  decrease  as 
compared  with  the  year  previous. 

The  receipts  of  flour  by  lake  and  railroad,  and  that  manufactured  in 
the  city  during  the  past  five  years,  compare  as  follows : — 

Lake. 

1868 968,837 

1864 789,911 

1866 987,228 

1866 1,148,086 

1867 842,609 


BtAto  Line 

liailroad. 

Manufactured. 

Total. 

166 

286,296 

1,219,289 

10,724 

218,208 

968,743 

66,688 

176,000 

1.178,906 

86,698 

169,600 

1,898,278 

62,647 

^*L%,^\% 
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Included  in  the  amount  received  by  lake,  last  year,  are  some  47,000 
barrels  from  Canada. 

This  amount  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows: — 

Shipped  by  canal bble.  88,092 

Consigned  from  Western  States  to  Central  Railroad  for  through  ship- 
ment    849,657 

Shipped  from  Buffalo  to  interior  and  Eastern  markets  by  Central  Rail- 
road, (estimated) 800,000 

Shipped  by  Buffalo  and  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad 215,508 

Home  consumption 10o,(»00 

On  hand  at  close  of  year 75,317 

Total 1.128.574 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  railroads  have  carried  away 
765,165  barrels,  and  of  the  amount  in  store  at  the  close,  30,000  barrels 
were  in  the  depot  of  the  Buffalo  and  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  for 
shipment.  We  have  already  shown  that  while  the  receipts  of  grain  for 
the  past  ten  years  or  more  at  this  port  have  been  increasing  rapidly  and 
steadily  from  year  to  year,  the  receipts  of  flour  show  scarcely  any  im- 
provement. The  Erie  Canal  holds  its  own  over  all  competing  routes  in 
the  transportation  of  grain,  while  in  flour  other  routes,  both  north  and 
south  of  us,  are  carrying  the  great  bulk  of  this  article. 

The  following  will  show  the  quantity  of  flour  manufactured  by  the 
several  mills  in  this  city  during  the  past  three  years : — 

18j§.  1856.  18i7. 

Flour  manufactured 176,000  169,600  231,518 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  quantity  manufactured  last  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  two  previous  years. 

The  following  will  show  the  quantity  of  flour  received  at  Buflalo,  by 
lake  and  railroad,  during  each  month  of  the  past  year  : — 

Bute  Line 
Lake.  Railroad.  ToUL 

Flour  received 842,609  62,647  9u5,056 

Wheat. — The  receipts  of  wheat  at  this  port  during  the  past  year  show 
adecrease  of  only  169,108  bushels  as  compared  with  the  year  previous. 
The  quantity  received  by  lake  during  the  past  four  years  is  as  follows  : — 


1854. 
1866. 


8,610,792 
8,076,821 


1856 
1857 


8.643,117 

8,374,U09 


The  following  will  show  the  receipts  of  wheat  at  a  few  of  the  principal 
receiving  points  during  the  past  four  years : — 


1864 

1865 
1866 
1867 

1864 
1865 
1856 
1867 


Oswego. 
2,492,.S88 
6.365,783 
8,882.398 
5,860.452 

New  Orleans. 

869.8S6 

62,576 

1,789.048 

1,551,924 


Montreal. 

490,299 

697,834 

1,343,820 

1,664,250 

8t  Lonis. 
2,S4U,217 
8,921.197 
8,967,621 
8,369,617 


Cincinnati. 

40»,084 

487,412 

1.069.468 

737.728 

Philadelphia. 

781,33:3 
1,046,096 
1.051.901 

681,469 


Tide- water. 
8,523.t?U0 
6.426.266 

11,776,332 
6.771.518 

Baltimore. 
2,523.659 
1.998,639 
4,278,199 
8,103,498 


The  bulk  of  the  receipts  of  whea^,  at  this  port  during  the  past  year,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  table  of  sources  of  imports,  was  from  Chicago,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  was  spring  wheat.      The  next  largest  quantity 
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was  club,  from  Milwaukee.  These  were  the  two  principal  kinds  of  wheat 
sold  in  the  market  during  the  season.  The  receipts  up  to  September  1st 
were  only  2,024,638  bushels,  and  from  that  to  the  close  6,349,371 
bushels. 

While  the  receipts  at  Buffalo,  this  year,  of  wheat,  show  a  falling  off  of 
but  169,108  bushels,  as  compared  with.  1866,  Oswego's  receipts  show  a 
falling  off  of  3,021,946  bushels.  The  steady  receipts  at  this  port  during 
the  year,  and  the  almost  continued  presence  of  millers  on  our  docks,  gave 
us  an  active  market ;  and  the  sales  which  we  daily  reported  exceeded 
four-and-a-half  millions  of  bushels  for  the  season.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
shipments  by  canal,  which  we  gave  above,  to  which  add  the  shipments 
by  lake,  that  some  4,550,268  bushels  were  shipped  to  the  interior  and 
lake  ports  for  milling,  all  of  which  was  purchased  in  this  market. 

Corn. — The  receipts  of  com  during  the  past  year  show  a  falling  off  as 
compared  with  185o  of  4,022,128  bushels.  The  small  quantity  of  the  old 
crop  left  in  the  country  and  to  come  forward  last  spring,  affected  the 
receipts  at  all  the  principal  receiving  ports  as  much  as  it  did  those  at 
Buffalo. 

The  following  are  the  receipts  by  lake  for  the  past  four  years : — 


1864 
1856. 


10,109,978 
8,722,616 


1866. 
1867. 


9,846,790 
6,824,662 


The  following  will  show  the  receipts  of  corn  at  a  few  of  the  principal 
receiving  ports  during  the  past  four  years : — 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 

1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 


Oswego. 
2  632.274 
2,860,900 
8,689,211 
1,994,047 

New  Orleans. 
8,480.584 
2,220.892 
8.981,990 
2,874,102 


Montreal. 

628,419 

604.708 

437,164 

830,084 

St  LouIb. 

1,784,189 

2,947,285 

1,098,864 

2,897,224 


Cincinnati. 
746,466 
84.5,679 
978,511 

1.678,868 

Philadelphia. 
1,182,178 
1,488,468 
1,801,992 
1.116,616 


Tide-water. 

12.839,672 
9,84^S.785 
9,687,714 
6,673,914 

Baltimore. 
4,641.100 
8,998.178 
6,003,492 
4,18.3.864 


These  tables  show  a  decrease  at  most  of  the  principal  receiving  ports 
last  year,  as  compared  with  the  year  previous.  The  bulk  of  the  receipts 
during  the  past  season  at  this  port  were  from  Chicago ;  and  Toledo  sent 
us  the  next  greatest  quantity.  The  receipts  last  year  to  September  were 
4,470,277  bushels,  and  from  September  1st  to  December  31st,  only 
1,354,385.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  of  canal  shipments,  that  of  the 
total  quantity  sent  from  Buffalo  1,246,509  bushels  were  for  the  interior. 

Oats. — The  receipts  of  oats  during  the  past  year  exhibit  a  falling  off  as 
compared  with  1856  of  513,528  bushels.  The  following  will  show  the 
receipts  of  oats  by  lake  during  the  past  four  years : — 


1864. 
1865. 


4,476,618 
2,688,128 


1866 
1867 


1,723.801 
1,210,278 


The  receipts  by  the  State  Line  Railroad  during  the  year  were  43,096 
bushels,  by  canal  only  1,400  bushels.  The  Buffalo  and  New  York  City 
Railroad  brought  in  a  small  quantity,  as  did  also  the  Central  Road  ;  and 
several  thousand  bushels  were  received  by  teams  from  the  country.  The 
increased  demand  in  Western  States  for  oats  for  home  consumption,  and 
the  fact  that  it  pays  the  farmer  better  to  grow  other  descriptions  of  grain 
for  market,  very  many  barely  raise  sufficient  for  their  own  use.    Hence 
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there  is  but  a  very  small  quantity  left  for  shipment.  On  the  opening  of 
navigation  there  was  no  amount  of  oats  in  store  in  the  elevators.  The 
quantity  shipped  by  canal  during  the  season  was  905,814  bushels,  and  to 
Canada  about  160,000.  The  balance  was  taken  for  city  consumption. 
At  the  close  of  navigation  the  elevators  report  some  50,000  bushels  in 
store. 

Whisky. — The  receipts  of  whisky  during  the  year  by  lake  show  an  in- 
crease as  compared  with  1856,  while  the  receipts  by  railroad  show  a 
slight  decrease. 

The  following  will  show  the  receipts  by  lake  and  railroad,  and  that 
manufactured  in  the  city  during  the  past  five  years : — 

Lake.  Bailroud.  Manufactured.  Total 

1858 66.706  171  1U,(K)0  76,877 

1854 60,287  4,786  16.600  70.572 

1866 86,516  8,697  26.C00  45.il2 

1866 85,987  11,168  29,000  76.105 

1857 42,786  8.851  80,678  81,765 

The  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  whisky  during  the  past  few  years, 
growing  out  of  the  failure  of  the  sugar  crop,  and  the  consequent  high 
price  of  rum,  and  the  failure  of  the  grape  crop  in  Europe,  leading  to  a 
rapid  and  large  advance  in  French  brandy,  stimulated  its  manufacture  in 
an  unusual  degree. 

Provisions. — The  following  will  show  the  receipts  of  pork  by  lake  and 
railroad  at  this  port  during  the  past  five  years  : — 

Lake.  Boil  road.  Total. 

1868 bbls.      102,608        1^8  102,706 

1854 147,078      3,081  160.154 

1856 106,568  10,715  117,268 

1856 61,053      9,976  71,029 

1857 22,590  12,988  85,528 

The  decrease  this  year,  it  will  be  seen,  is  35,506  barrels. 
To  show  that  the  receipts  at  other  receiving  ports  have  fallen  off  in  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  ratio  we  give  the  following : — 

]8§6.  1867. 

Receipts  at  Oswego 80,155  6,031 

Montreal 29,714  11.708 

**               New  Orleans. 277.841  248,228 

"                St.  Louis 105,977  90,442 

Exports  from  Cleveland 46,516  18,014 

"                Chicago 62,104  80,078 

"               Cincinnati 212,296  197,659 

The  decrease  this  year  at  this  port  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  reduced 
shipments  from  the  West,  more  than  to  a  diversion  to  other  routes,  though 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  have  both  drawn  considerable  quantities 
from  Cincinnati,  over  their  respective  roads.  The  increased  demand  for 
both  live  and  dressed  hoofs  in  the  Eastern  markets  has  also  diminished 
the  quantity  of  pork  sent  forward  in  the  barrel. 

The  following  will  show  the  receipts  of  bacon  by  the  same  sources, 
during  the  past  five  years : — 

Lake.  Boilrnad.  Total 

1868 lbs.             28,076,645  77.000  28.I5'.'.645 

1864 20,488,400  820.120  2O,8O8,.*»20 

1865 10,876,630  1.144.120  12.02o.650 

1866 11.319,967  l,y.H2.600  18,252.567 

1857 3,884,970  5,688.900  4,942,760 


Ballroad. 

Total 

99,400 

8,284,700 

411.200 

13.986,862 

2.188,800 

12,706.128 

8,059,900 

11,278,380 

4,131,400 

4,842,750 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  large  decrease  in  the  receipts  by  lake, 
but  with  a  large  increase  by  rail.  The  bacon  received  by  railroad  was 
nearly  all  in  boxes. 

The  following  will  show  the  receipts  of  lard  by  the  same  sources,  du- 
ring the  past  five  years : — 

Lake. 

1853 lbs.      8,186,800 

1 854 1 8,576,662 

1865 10,667,823 

1856 8,213,480 

1857 7 1 1,350 

The  receipts  of  lard  also  show  a  large  falling  off  by  lake,  and  an  in- 
crease by  rail,  but  s^ill  the  deficiency  this  year  is  6,431,630  pounds. 

The  receipts  of  beef  from  both  sources,  for  the  past  five  years,  are  as 
follows : — 

1863 bbK 

1864 

1866 

1856 

1867 

This  shows  an  increase  last  year  as  compared  with  1856,  of  26,110 
barrels. 

The  following  will  show  the  receipts  of  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  and  grease, 
by  lake  and  railroad,  during  the  past  year:  — 

Batter.  Cheese.  Tallow.  Oreaae. 

Lake 868,600  1 34,400  6 1 8,600  46,000 

Railroad 810,200  616,000  1,451,200  81,900 

Totol 1,668,800  649,400  1.969,200  126,900 

Of  the  receipts  of  butter  by  railroad,  630,200  pound**  were  by  the  State 
Line,  and  180,000  pounds  were  by  the  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  Rail- 
road, and  of  the  cheese,  185,450  pounds  were  by  the  former,  and  315,000 
pounds  by  the  latter  road*. 

Live  Stock. — The  following  will  show  the  number  of  cattle  received 
at  this  port  by  lake  and  railroad  during  the  past  six  years : — 


Lake. 

Bailroad. 

Total. 

69,776 

89 

69,865 

66.997 

662 

67,549 

98,760 

2,698 

101,848 

82,184 

1,780 

88,964 

67,074 

8,000 

60,074 

Tears. 

Bailroad. 

Lake. 

Total. 

Tears. 

Bailroad. 

Lake. 

Total 

1862... 

4,421 

16,926 

20,847 

1856.. 

61.170 

14,112 

66,282 

1853... 

18,482 

20,466 

83,948 

1866.. 

90,252 

26,681 

116,988 

1864... 

48,210 

19,047 

62,267 

1867.. 

79,704 

29,694 

109,298 

There  is  a  decrease  this  year  as  compared  with  last  of  6,035  head. 
The  decrease  is  in  the  receipts  by  railroad,  for  there  is  an  increase  by  lake. 

The  following  will  show  the  number  of  live  hogs  brought  to  this  city 
by  the  same  routes  during  the  past  six  years : — 

Bailroad.  Lake.  Total.  Bailroad.  Lake.         Total 

1862 13,051  171,228  184,274  1855 194,240  64,168  248,406 

1868 26.640  114,962  141,952  1866 292,040  72,028  864,668 

1864 88,280  74,276  167,656  1867 276.680  76,168  862,848 

Here  it  will  be  seen  there  is  a  decrease  this  year  as  compared  with  last 
of  11,820  hogs. 

The  number  of  sheep  brought  to  this  city  during  the  past  six  years  by 
lake  and  railroad  was  as  follows : — 

Bailroad.      Lake.       Total  Bailroad.      Lake.        Total. 


1862 127  16,690  16,717 

1868 4,482  28,228  27,706 

1864 11,600  19,988  81,688 


1866 86,670  26,768   68,428 

1866 97,000  42,803  139,808 

1867 100,700  47.062  147,762 
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Or  an  increase  as  compared  with  1866,  of  7,949  head. 

From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  totaf  number  of  live  stock 
brought  to  this  city  during  the  year  reached  609,898  head,  a  decrease  as 
compared  with  1856,  of  10,606  head. 

Coal. — The  following  will  show  the  quantity  of  coal  received  at  this 
point  for  six  years,  by  lake,  canal,  and  railroad.  That  by  lake  was  bi- 
tuminous, and  came  from  Cleveland  and  Erie,  and  that  by  canal  and  rail- 
road was  anthracite : — 

Lake.      Canal.  EallrM.   TotaL  Lake.      CanaL    Eailr'd.     TotaL 


1852 84,666  22,8»4    67,659 

1853 88,188  28,818    61,501 

1864 67,684  36,814    92,948 


1866 60,128  43,040     2,600  108,668 

1866 68,272  61,882     6,000  109,604 

1867 61,648  67,696  16,680  186,924 


An  increase  in  favor  of  1867,  as  compared  with  the  year  previous,  of 
26,320  tons.  Of  the  receipts  by  lake  51,181  tons  were  from  Erie  and 
10,407  tons  from  Cleveland.  The  receipts  by  railroad  were  by  the  Buff- 
alo and  New  York  City  Road  from  Coming. 

The  following  are  the  city  banks  with  their  capital  Dec.  31,  1857 : — 


Attica $260,000 

Farmers  and  Mechanics'.. .  160,000 

White's. 200,000 

Clinton     250.000 


International $400,000 

Manufacturers  and  Traders*  487,6 1 1 

Mariric 800,000 

Buffalo  City 296,400 

New  York  and  Erie 800,000 

Total ; $2,688,911 

Lake  Commerce. — The  past  year  has  probably  been  the  hardest  season 
for  lake  commerce  that  our  navigators  have  ever  experienced.  A  large 
number  of  both  steam  and  sail  vessels  have  lain  idle  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer,  and  those  that  have  been  in  commission  have  hardly 
paid  their  running  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  ves- 
sels, and  the  profits  to  which  labor  and  capital  are  entitled.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  this  would  be  a  proof  that  too  much  capital  had 
been  invested  in  this  branch  of  business,  and  that  the  increase  of  shipping 
on  the  lakes  had  outgrown  the  development  of  the  West.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  circumstances  of  the  year  have  been  peculiar.  A 
condition  of  things  has  existed,  which  probably  will  not  be  repeated  du- 
ring the  present  century.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  in  fact, 
until  the  new  crop  began  to  move,  produce  of  every  description  was 
selling  at  the  West  at  prices  nearly  as  high  as  tTiey  bore  in  the  seaboard 
cities.  In  this  state  of  scarcity,  there  could  be  little  movement  of  freight 
eastward,  for  there  was  but  a  small  surplus  to  spare.  And  while  the  cost 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  so  high,  the  Western  farmers  were  in  no 
condition  to  buy  many  goods  of  the  merchants,  who,  in  turn,  could  not 
prudently  bring  large  stocks  from  the  Eastern  cities.  With  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fall  business,  a  revival  of  trade  was  confidently  looked 
for,  from  the  fact  that  the  crops  throughout  the  entire  West  were  un- 
usually abundant.  With  the  certainty  almost  of  heavy  freights  to  the 
East,  and  the  probability  of  large  freights  westward,  the  prospects  were 
never  fairer  for  an  active  fall  business  on  the  lakes  and  canal.  But  before 
the  crops  were  ready  to  move  the  financial  storm,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded,  came  on,  and  the  currency  and  business  of  the  country 
became  so  sadly  deranged,  as  to  bring  everything  to  a  pause.  Western 
shippers  were  unable  to  buy  produce  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not 
draw  on  their  Eastern  correspondents,  as  no  discounts  could  be  obtained 
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even  on  the  most  undoubted  securities  to  pay  with.  And  had  they  been 
able  even  to  obtain  the  produce,  they  did  not  dare  consign  to  Eastern 
houses,  as  they  did  not  know  who  was  sound  and  who  was  not,  from  the 
general  want  of  confidence  which  pervaded  the  entire  community.  This 
state  of  things  put  an  effectual  check  on  the  movement  of  the  crops,  and 
completely  ruined  the  fall  trade.  Some  three  or  four  weeks  previous  to 
tlie  closing  of  navigation  an  arrangement  was  perfected  between  the 
Western  banks  and  parties  in  this  city  and  Oswego,  by  which  the  banks 
were  to  advance  currency  for  the  purchase  of  grain,  taking  the  bills  of 
lading  in  the  name  of  the  bank,  making  the  advance  and  sending  the 
grain  forward,  on  account  of  the  home  purchaser.  This  property  was 
not  drawn  against  and  accepted,  but  when  sold,  the  money  was  remitted. 
Under  this  arrangement  something  over  two  million  bushels  of  wheat 
were  sent  forward.  Some  few  of  our  commission  houses  were,  however, 
as  large  receivers  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  navigation,  but  they  also 
received  the  property  before  making  advances  upon  it.  It  is  easy  there- 
fore to  understand  why  the  shipping  of  the  lakes  did  not  do  a  remunerative 
business  during  the  past  season,  and  why  Buffalo,  the  principal  lake  port, 
has  suffered  by  this  depression  of  the  navigation  interest. 

Hut  as  this  state  of  tilings  is  unnatural,  and  cannot  continue,  we  look 
on  the  opening  of  navigation  for  a  return  to  the  old  currents  of  business 
with  such  augmentation  as  a  greatly  increased  production  may  be  ex- 
pected to  induce.  The  abundant  harvest  which  has  been  gathered,  will 
bring  relief  to  the  Western  merchant,  fill  the  granaries  and  warehouses 
of  the  country  to  overflowing,  reawaken  the  accustomed  healthy  activity 
of  our  lake  cities,  call  every  vessel  that  is  capable  of  floating  a  cargo  into 
re<.|uisition,  and  restore  the  current  of  business  to  its  old  channels. 

The  season  of  lake  navigation  for  lb57,  at  this  port  was  opened  on 
the  13  th  May. 

Tiie  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  landed  at  this  port, 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  navigation,  for  four  seasons : — 

18§4. 

Flour bble.  739,81 1 

Pork 147,078 

Beef 66,997 

Whisky 60,287 

Corn  meal 2.640 

Seed 20,185 

Eggs 8,012 

Fish 11,752 

Oil 9,425 

Ashes casks  7,663 

Wheat. bushels  3.610,792 

Coro 10,100,973 

Oats 4,476,618 

Rye 177,169 

Barley 813,886 

Butter lbs.  8,783,526 

Cheese 1,464,200 

Lard 13,676,662 

Tallow 676,450 

Bacon 20,488,400 

W«K)1 bales  83,671 

Hemp 4,222 

Flax 636 

Broora-corn 5,783 

Buflfdlo-robes 65 


1855. 

18)6. 

1857. 

937.228 

1,148.085 

842,509 

106,663 

61.058 

22,690 

98.75  0 

82,184 

67,074 

36,515 

86,937 

43,736 

892 

2.166 

169 

22,660 

22,660 

83,544 

6,600 

6,696 

8,867 

7,241 

6,260 

6,699 

4,887 

2,991 

1,926 

4.427 

8,278 

3,487 

8,076,821 

8,648,117 

8,374.009 

8,722.616 

9.846,790 

6,824,662 

2,683,143 

1,723,801 

1,210,278 

809,189 

260,806 

68,432 

62,112 

45,711 

48.497 

1,996,674 

1.199,100 

1,076,460 

756,880 

69,140 

184,400 

10,667,823 

8,218,480 

711,850 

1,862,879 

681,500 

618,000 

10,876,580 

11,819,967 

8,384.970 

47,864 

40.915 

87,168 

1,162 

282 

523 

1,282 

863 

84 

10,116 

7,744 

^CVVL 

&^« 

^^1 

VL"^ 
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Feathers 1,209  426  »71  2«» 

Pelts 4,660  4,818  2.404  1,560 

Furs packages  1,664  1,160  C93  66^ 

Leather 4,S26  2,740  2,161  2,118 

Hides No.  68,427  92,664  108,879  1S9,99« 

Copper tons  1,760  216  610  1,2J0 

Iron 4,804  4,020  2,622  2,049 

Coal 67,684  60,128  68,272  61.648 

Lf'ad pigs  44,978  66,118  81,108  17,283 

Tobacco hhds  2,849  696  804  M6 

Tobacco boxes  6,669  8,676  4,01 8  l.M« 

Lumber feet  67,407.093  78,606,827  64,249,699  68.668,151 

Shingles M.  1,668,000  1,821,847  476.600  1.768.800 

Lath 191,000  896,126  1,226.000  2,026,000 

Staves No.  16,487,016  16,916,221  19,189,127  21,870.762 

Horses 743  886  871  268 

Cattle 19,047  14,112  26,681  29,594 

Sheep 19,988  26,768  42,808  47,06J 

Live  hogs 74,276  64,168  72,628  76,168 

The  value  of  the  imports  by  lake  for  the  past  seven  years  is  as  follows. 
During  that  period,  however,  in  1853,  the  Buflfalo  and  State  Line  Railroad 
was  opened,  and  as  it  has  brought  down  a  large  quantity  of  produce, 
chiefly  from  Ohio,  which,  without  that  road,  would  have  come  by  lake,  it 
will  be  proper  to  add  the  value  of  that  commerce  to  the  lake  valuation:— 

Lake.  Eailroad.  Total.  Lake.  Railroad.  Total 


1860  $22,626,781  $22,625,781 

1851  81,889,961  81.889,961 

1862  84,948,856     84,943,866 

1863  86,881,280  $2,284,278    89,116,603 


1864  $42,080,981  $6,897,928  $48,428,8^ 

1865  60,846,819  10,968,884  61,818,201 
1856  42,684.079  16,422,605  69,106.5S4 
1867    86,918,166  16.020,680    51.983,746 


This  table  exhibits  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  pro- 
duce until  1856,  when  there  was  a  large  falling  off  in  the  lake  value, 
which  was,  however,  nearly  made  up  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  ibe 
railroad  receipts.  This  decrease  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  depreciation 
of  almost  every  description  of  produce  rather  than  to  any  material  falling 
off  in  the  quantities  of  different  articles  received. 

Merchandise,  manufactures,  etc.,  we  omit  altogether,  na  we  have  been 
unable  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  thai 
Bent  West,  as  no  record  whatever  is  kept  of  it — 

The  imports  by  canal  -were  valued  at $46,627,626 

And  by  railroad,  (estimated) 60,000,(K)0 

$96,627,626 

And  when  we  add  to  this  the  domestic  exports  from  Buffalo,  deducting 
sufficient  from  the  imports  for  home  consumption,  we  believe  the  exfK>ris 
by  lake  would  exceed  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  estimate  is 
considerably  less  than  the  value  of  the  lake  exports  for  several  years  past 

Buffalo  possesses  such  unrivaled  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
every  description  of  freight  from  the  seaboard  cities  to  the  far  West,  as 
well  as  from  the  West  to  the  East,  within  her  own  control,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  notice  some  of  these  advantages.  No  matter  how  large  or 
how  small  the  quantity  of  freight  required  to  be  transported  is,  whether 
a  half  chest  of  tea  or  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  merchandise,  a  barrel 
of  flour  or  millions  of  bushels  of  grain,  Buffalo  forwarders  can  take  it  in 
New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  and  land  it  at  Chicago  or  Superior 
City,  or  vice  versa,  with  their  own  means  and  vessels.     No  port  on  iJie 
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lakes  or  city  competing  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  West  has  the  same 

amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  branch  of  business,  or  controls  more 

lake  shipping.     And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  see  what  our  facilities  are 

as  compared  with  other  ports.     And  first,  we  have  a  daily  line  of  steamers 

between  this  port  and  Detroit  of  the  following  tonnage  : — 

Plymouth  Rock tons        1,991 

Western  World 2.002 

Mississippi 1,829 

6.822 

These  are  freight  as  well  as  passenger  steamers,  and  were  first  last  spring 
to  enter  our  harbor  and  first  to  carry  west  canal  goods.  They,  moreover, 
brought  down  nearly  all  the  live  stock  from  Detroit  and  a  large  quantity 
of  flour  and  produce,  and  carried  west  many  thousand  tons  of  goods. 

Between  Buflfalo  and  Toledo  a  daily  line  of  passenger  and  freight 
steamers  composed  of  the — 

City  of  Buffalo tons        2,026 

Western  Metropolis 1,860 

Southern  Michigan 1,470 

5,356 

Between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  a  daily  line  of  passenger  and  freight 
steamers  composed  of  the — 

Crescent  City tons        1,746 

Queen  of  the  West 1 ,851 

8.697 

Between  Buffalo  and  Green  Bay  a  line  composed  of  the  steamers — 

Queen  City tons        906 

Louisiana 777 

Wabash  Valley 598 

2,276 

Between  Buffalo  and  Fort  Erie,  connecting  with  the  Buffalo  and  Lake 
Huron  Railway,  the  steamers — 

International tons        1,122 

Troy 600 

1,722 

Between  Buffalo  and  Chippewa  and  Niagara  Falls,  connecting  with  the 
Erie  and  Ontario  Railroad  and  steamers  on  Lake  Ontario  to  Toronto  and 
Hamilton,  the  steamer — 

Arrow tons        373 

The  Buffalo  and  Detroit  and  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  steamers,  with  the 
propellers  running  to  the  same  ports,  connect  regularly  with  the  Lake 
Superior  line  of  steamers — 

Steamer  Illinois tons  926 

"        Michigan 642 

•«        North  SUr 1 ,1 06 

Propeller  Mineral  Rock 555 

♦*          City  of  Superior 579 

**         Manhattan 820 

••         Iron  City 606 

4,784 
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The  steam  tonnage  running  directly  to  Buffalo  consists  of — 

14  steamers  oC tons        1 9,146        Averaging .tons  each     1,^(7 

40  upper  lake  propellers. . . .         27,487  **         ^86 

26  Lake  Erie  propellers 14,167  "         644 

Total 60,740 

Running  to  Dunkirk — 
8  Propellers  of toos  4,278        ATeragtog. tons  eadi  fiS4 

Running  to  Oswego — 
5  Propellers  of toos  1,872        Averaging tons  each  8*74 

Running  to  Ogdensburg  and  Cape  Vincent — 

14  Propellers  of tons  4,864        Averaging.. ..tons  each  847 

Total  to  Buffalo 60,740 

Total  to  all  other  ports        1 1,014 

49,726 

Or  nearly  60,000  tons  steam  freight  tonnage  in  favor  of  Buffalo  over  all 
other  lake  routes. 

The  following  will  show  the  number,  rig,  tonnage,  and  value  of  the 
enrolled  tonnage  belonging  to  this  port  on  the  31st  of  Dec,  1857  : — 

No.  Big. 

9  Steamers 

61  Propellers. 

19  Tugs  

7  Barks 

19  Brigs 

121  Schooners. 

6  Scows. 

231  91,974,80         13,640.950 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  some  600  canal-boats  owned  in  this 
port,  which  are  worth  from  $500  to  $3,000  each. 

The  following  table  shows  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  this  port  of 
foreign  and  American  vessels,  together  with  their  tonnage  and  crews,  during 
the  year  1857  : — 

Arrived.  No.  Toda.  Crew. 

American  vessels  from  foreign  ports.. 668  196,601  4,115 

Foreign  "  "        "  **     480  81,942  8,2S8 


Tonnftge. 

Talaatioo. 

9,069  48 

#462,500 

80,746  84 

1,606.100 

8,16401 

289,200 

8,647  68 

98,800 

6,786  69 

166.000 

88,198  30 

1.174.850 

473  80 

10,000 

Total 

American  vessels  to  foreign  porta, 
Foreign        "         "      "  "     . 


Total 

Coasting  trade  inwards  , 
**  "    outwards, 


Total 

Grand  Total  for  1867 

"       "   1866 

-  "       "    1866 

u         it       u    1354 

H  a  i*  1868 

«  «  "  1862 

**  "  "  1861 

«  «  "  1860 


1,038 

277,448 

7,398 

686 

199,798 

4.S94 

469 

79,876 

8,199 

1,046 

279,668 

7,693 

2,779 

1.841,229 

44,799 

2,719 

1,828,466 

44,29S 

6,498 

2,664,696 

89,092 

7,581 

8,221,806 

104,088 

8,128 

8,048.689 

111,451 

9,231 

8,360,288 

111,515 

8,972 

8,996,284 

120,88S 

8,298 

8,262,978 

128,112 

9,441 

3,092,247 

127,491 

9,060 

8,087,683 

120,542 

8,444 

2.748,700 

126.6ii 

The  above  table  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrivals  last  year 
as  compared  with  1856  of  547,  but  an  increaBe  in  tonnage  of  173,217 
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tons.  We  have  already  remarked  that,  owing  to  the  general  depression 
throughout  the  country,  many  vessels  laid  idle  the  greater  portion  of 
the  season.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrivals, 
while  the  incretise  in  the  tonnage  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  increased 
tonnage  of  new  vessels. 

Trade  with  Canada. — We  give  below  tables  showing  the  foreign 
trade  of  this  port,  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  custom-house  records,  but 
these  fall  so  short  of  the  aggregate  amount  that  they  will  scarcely  give 
a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  or  magnitude  of  the  Canada  trade  of  this 
district.  These  tables  show  a  decrease  in  the  annual  exports  and  imports 
for  a  series  of  years,  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  trade  between  Buffalo 
and  Canada  has  steadily  increased.  It  appears  from  these  tables  that 
there  are  no  exports  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  crockery,  hardware,  etc., 
since  1854,  while  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  large  trade  in  these 
articles  between  this  and  Canadian  cities.  The  trade  of  Toronto,  Hamil- 
ton, St.  Catherines,  and  other  points  along  the  Great  Western  Railway 
does  not  appear  in  any  of  these  statements,  nor  is  there  any  means  of  ob- 
taining it,  for  the  goods  destined  for  these  points  are  shipped  by  the 
Niagara  Falls  Railroad  and  pass  out  of  the  United  States  at  Suspension 
Bridge,  and  therefore  appear  as  the  exports  from  the  Niagara  district  in- 
stead of  the  Buffalo  district  From  what  information  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  we  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  half 
the  aggregate  foreign  trade  of  this  port  is  represented  by  the  lake  trade 
as  shown  below. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  duties  collected  at  Buffalo 
for  a  series  of  years : — 

1850. $67.649  96 

1861 92,367  69 

1862 69,723  74 

1853 84,943  38 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Canada 
for  the  past  six  years  ; — 


1846 $12,389  78 

1847 24,361  78 

1848 24,230  30 

1849 46,939  86 


1864 $99,668  69 

1866 29,276  40 

1866 9,785  09 

1867 11,216  98 


1866 $1,686,642 

1867 1,384,268 


1862 $240,000  I  1864 $1,022,862 

1863 392,719  I  1866 2,131,206 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Canada  for 
the  past  six  years : — 


1866 $895,968 

1867 866,774 


1862 $797,762  |  1864 $1,162,206 

1868 992,406  |  1866 986,176 

Canal  Commerce. — The  returns  of  the  trade  of  the  Erie  Canal,  not 
only  at  this  point,  but  also  at  Oswego  and  Tide-water,  show  a  considerable 
decrease  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

The  value  of  the  exports  by  canal,  as  made  up  at  the  canal  collector's 
office  for  the  past  six  years,  is  as  follows: — 

1862 $21,049,998  I  1864 $26,986,706  I  1866 $21,970,119 

1863 22,662,408  |  1866 29,258,437  |  1867 16,966,740 

This  table  shows  a  steady  increase  until  1856,  when  there  was  a  decrease, 
and  the  falling  off  this  year  as  compared  with  1856  is  very  large.  This 
decrease  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  depreciation  of  every  description  of 

Eroduce,  the  interruptions  to  navigation,  and  the  general  depression  in 
usiness. 
The  value  of  the  imports  by  canal  for  the  past  six  years  is  as  follows : — 

1862 $62,076,709  I  1864 $77,086,271  I  1866 $72,089,746 

1868 64.612,102     1866 87,866.087  |  1867 46,627,1K26 
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The  decrease  during  the  past  year  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  causes 
as  noted  above. 

Below  we  give  a  comparative  table  showing  the  quantities  of  some  of 
the  leading  articles  which  have  been  first  cleared  from  this  place  during 
the  past  three  years : — 

1S§§.  1856.  18)7. 

Flour bbls.  286,678  76.476  88,092 

Pork 72,278  28,082  9,196 

Beef 84,926  4,848  6,261 

Wheat bush.  6,466,641  7,497,999  6,678,627 

Corn 7,718.461  8,287,804  6.00l,i6S 

Oats 2,287,960  1,881,1 25  906.814 

Barley 24,890  16.061  11,6.^8 

Rye 221,497  168,442  6.841 

Tobacco 1,869,402  886,418  16,66S 

Whisky galls.  769.668  220,086  886,<  00 

llemp lbs.  186.466  8,047  49.690 

Butter 241,826  166,528  9,874 

Cheese 601,828  181,408  65.469 

Wool 2,766,498  2.009,497  1,826,289 

Boards  and  Scantling 48,989,289  88,617,501  43,727^23 

SUvi'8 149,212.261  146,865,r  18  18,592,784 

Sundries 10,968,698  9,108,157  12,771,000 

The  annexed  table  will  show  some  of  the  leading  articles  ascending 
the  canal,  and  landed  at  Bufi*alo,  during  the  past  three  years: — 

1855.  18§6.  18S7. 

Merchandise 169.618,022  188,210,145  92.894,060 

Sugar 49.868.108  87,700.272  12.768.18* 

Molasses 16.118,018  12,065,268  7,701.144 

Coffee 13,982,297  10.161.848  4,90(»,077 

Nails,  spikes. and  horseshoes. .....  6,878,728  5.274,405  2.866.471 

Iron  and  steel 27,418,768  20,016.971  12.617,666 

Railroad  iron 50,607,908  72.196,446  82.187,521 

Crockery  and  glassware 9,000,888  8,908,954  6,606,277 

Sundries. 22,742,888  10,964.884  10,471.721 

Flour bbls.  86,061  11.241  28.621 

Wheat bush.  44,282  10.769  19.966 

Barley 81,584  256,014  87,484 

Boards  and  scantling 8,424,871  8,278.562  1,858.693 

Timber feet  297,079  99,295  80,920 

Woixi cords  24,660  21,545  25,886 

Wool lbs.  6,689  8,848  1.X20 

Hides 724.055  450,525  180,500 

Hop* 191,877  406,809  621.8^2 

Leather 1,886,886  1,508,257  714.186 

Pig  iron 22,868,980  19,507,448  12,41i.l6S 

Castings  and  ironware 88,850,562  85,086,748  80,902.457 

Domestic  cottons. 1,447.669  821,456  594.S6S 

Domestic  salt 109,081,542  60,578,998  52.278.989 

Foreign  salt 240,769  884.466  198,839 

Mineral  coal 86,080,874  102,768,896  115,198,297 

We  have  furnished  these  comraercial  facta,  that  our  readers,  who  are 
probably  not  aware  of  them,  may  be  acquainted  with  the  great  changes 
already  brought  about,  and  may  see  the  evident  signs  of  the  still  greater 
changes  which  are  to  follow.  The  West  is  still  growing  with  great  and 
increasing  rapidity,  and  lines  of  railroad,  and  even  canals,  which  have 
been  neglected  by  the  public  and  despised  by  capitalists,  will  yet  re- 
munerate their  projectors  and  builders,  and«be  overtasked  with  their 
business. 
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NmBKB  III. 


In  our  previous  numbers  we  have  given  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  each  foreign  country  with  which  we  deal ;  and  also  the  imports^ 
showing  the  aggregate  operation  of  the  external  commerce.  It  is  the 
case  that  we  generally  import  from  certain  nations  more  value  than  we 
send  directly  to  them.  The  balance  requires  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  this 
18  usually  done  by  bills  drawn  upon  those  countries  which  are  in  debt  to 
us.  The  financial  operation  centers  mostly  in  England,  and  she  is  always 
ouy  largest  debtor.  The  following  table  gives  the  balance  due  to  or  from 
each  country,  in  its  account  with  the  United  States  for  the  year  1857  : — 


CEKDITOR  NATIONS. 


Brazil $16,916,626 


Chili 

China , 

Central  Republic. . , 
Argentine  Republic, 

Egypt 

France 

Mexico 

New  Granada  .... 

Prusbia. 

Spain , 

Sao  Dominga 

Tuscany 

Turkey 

Two  Sicilies. 

Venezuela 

Ports  in  Asia. 

Hamburg 

Papal  States 

Ionian  Republic. . . 
Greece.. 


836,264 

8,961,802 

161,089 

1,470,666 

77,996 

8.774,608 

2,370,661 

430,480 

21,028 

29,642.977 

66,626 

1,417,602 

126,204 

423,088 

2,482,940 

6,018 

793,198 

64,672 

11,179 

86,688 


DBBTOa  NATIONS. 


$68,917,880 
Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States.. 


Austria 

Bremen 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Equador. 

England , 

Holland , 

Hayti 

Other  ports  in  Africa  . . , 
Other  islands  in  Pacific. 

Portugal 

Peru 

Russia 

Sweden 

Sardinia , 

Sandwich  Islands 

Uruguay , 

Whale  fisheries 

Uncertain  places 


$2,088,816 

720,479 

684,016 

1,466,866 

21.878 

64,188,826 

427,644 

246,422 

963,080 

72,^9 

1,299,845 

299,185 

8,210,461 

728,465 

2.918.181 

7-18,017 

687,875 

41i>,082 

29,609 

$70,988,890 
68,917,830 

$2,070,660 

This  shows  a  pretty  large  account  to  balance  with  $2,070,000.  The 
figures  embrace,  however,  the  specie  movement  both  ways.  England  is 
the  chief  customer  of  our  produce,  because  her  capital,  geographical 
position,  and  warehouse  facilities,  make  her  inevitably  the  central  depot 
of  the  world's  produce.  She  is,  therefore,  the  banker.  The  United 
States  purchased  in  1857  $360,890,141  worth  of  goods  from  all  nations, 
and  exported  *293,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  return,  and  $09,000,000 
in  gold.  Of  this,  $222,706,362  went  to  England,  leaving  a  balance  due 
from  her  to  the  United  States  of  $54,183,326,  for  which  bills  were 
drawn  upon  her  in  favor  of  all  the  creditor  countries.  The  chief  of 
these  were  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  China — together  $87,200,000,  and  there 
was  due  those  countries  a  balance  of  $50,000,000  for  coffee,  tea,  and 
sugar.  These  bills  were  drawn  against  gold  sent  to  London,  The 
greatest  item  was  sugar  and  molasses,  which  was  over  $50,000,000 — 
an  excess  of  $30,000,000  over  1856.  But  for  that  untoward  loss  of  the 
sugar  crop,  impelling  such  a  large  foreign  demand,  $30,000,000  less  of 
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gold  would  have  been  sent  to  England  to  meet  the  bills.  France  was  a 
creditor  nominally  for  the  quantities  of  silks  sent  hither,  bui  which  were 
sold  at  a  considerable  loss,  and  the  invoice  prices  were  never  realized  to 
the  owners.  The  importation  of  all  goods  this  year  is  quite  small,  as 
well  by  reason  of  the  revulsion  as,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  much  better 
crops.  The  general  course  of  trade  will  present  itself  in  a  lessened  ex- 
port of  gold  to  Great  Britain,  since  in  all  probability  the  amount  of 
produce  sent  thither  will  suffice  to  cover  the  bills  running  on  London  in 
favor  of  the  creditor  nations.  The  amount  of  produce  purchased  by 
England  for  her  own  use  does  not  vary  much  in  usual  years,  since  sbe 
requires  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cotton  and  of  food.  What  she 
sends  in  return,  by  means  of  credit  operations,  fluctuate  in  value,  accord- 
ing to  the  buoyancy  of  the  markets  and  the  facilities  for  credit  sales. 
Tliese  facilities  this  year  are  small,  and  most  manufacturing  districts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  (treat  Britain,  lament  the  loss  of  the  American  mar- 
kets. 

The  chief  articles  of  exports,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  the  table  in 
our  number  for  March,  are  raw  products  and  specie.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
interest  to  observe  from  what  States  the  largest  amounts  go  directly : — 

EXPORTS  OF   KAOH   STATE   AND  TEBRITOBT  FROM  JULY    1,    1866,  TO  JUNE   80,    1857. 

Total 

American 

and  lorelgB 

prodace. 

18,716,586 

1,8S4 

648,470 

80,146,012 

66:2,851 

1,095,40S 

184,808,298 

12,184 

7,184,432 

117,276 

18,706,836 

22.735 

7,24V,70» 

414,206 

16,140,403 

10.857,634 

8,268,552 

20,676.229 

91.894,862 


In  American 

In  foreign 

Foreign 

States. 

YOSSelA. 

vessel*. 

Total. 

produce. 

Mfine 

$•2,210,549 

1189,687 

$2,400,186 

$1,816,400 

N.  Hampshire. 

1,884 

1,884 

Vermont 

288,009 

283,009 

866,461 

Massachusetts  . 

11,578,983 

14,998,126 

26,572,059 

8,578,958 

Rhode  Island. . 

642,205 

1.978 

544,178 

8,178 

Connecticut. .. . 

1,086,586 

1,086.586 

8,817 

New  York.... 

77,428,356 

41,778,945 

119,197,301 

16,605,997 

New  Jersey . . . 

10,618 

1,571 

12,184 

•    ••••••• 

Pennsylvania. . 

5,868,782 

1,146,780 

7.014,512 

169.920 

Delaware 

117,276 

117,276 

Maryland 

9,074.555 

4,330,838 

18,405,893 

800,942 

Dist  of  Col  urn. 

22,786 

22.785 

Virginia 

5,564,067 

1,670,263 

7,234,880 

16,879 

North  Carolina. 

389,592 

24,614 

414,206 

South  Carolina. 

10,588,852 

5,589,082 

16,127,484 

12,969 

Georgia 

6,116,174 

4,741,460 

10,857,684 

Florida 

2,806,698 

461,859 

8,268.562 

Alabama. 

14,400,506 

6,175,481 

20,575,987 

242 

Louisiana 

71,470,119 

20,068,252 

91.688,871 

856,491 

Mississippi. ... 

Tennessee  .... 

Missouri 

a   •  •   •  •        • 

Ohia 

*lV8,965 

760,024 

988,989 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

8*1,568* 

1,405,715 

1.487,228 

16,888' 

Wiscoosin  .... 

885,108 

186,936 

622,044 

niiooia. 

531,162 

1,058,934 

1.585.096 

80S 

Texas 

989.270 

502,105 

1,491,376 

Califomia 

11,084,908 

1,125,816 

12,210,719 

2,225,182 

Oregon  Ter.. . . 

8,907 

8,907 

Washington  T. 

16,951 

'8,854 

26,805 

Minnesota  Ter. 

51,140 

51,140 

988,989 

1, '602,606 

522,044 

1,685.404 

1.491.375 

14,485  901 

3.907 

25,806 

61,140 


Total....     282,815,826  106,169,289     888,986,066      28.975,617      862,960,682 
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New  York  figures  the  largest  for  exports,  but  these  figures  embrace 
nearly  *3 7,000,000  of  specie,  and  $10,000,000  worth  of  cotton.  New 
Orleans  stands  first  as  a  port  of  direct  export  of  American  produce.  The 
exports  of  California  to  foreign  ports  are  almost  all  of  her  own  product 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  portion  which  goes  through  New  York 
swells  the  sum  of  the  exports  thence.  The  exports  of  Massachusetts  also 
embrace  over  $7,000,000  of  gold  bj  the  steamers.  The  localities  repre- 
sent mostly  their  own  products.  Attention  may  also  be  called  in  this 
place  to  the  large  proportion  of  goods  sent  in  foreign  vessels  from  Massa- 
chusetts, where  they  exceed  the  amount  sent  in  American  vessels.  This 
is  also  the  case  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  custom  of  selling  cotton  in  transitu  has  tended  to  swell  the  direct 
ex[)orts  of  that  staple  from  the  Southern  ports,  since  it  is  there  shipped 
to  its  destination,  and  sold  in  New  York  by  sample,  perhaps  several  times 
while  on  its  way.  The  business  of  the  **  Lake  States"  also  swells  in 
amount  under  the  development  of  the  Canada  trade,  as  well  as  through 
an  incipient  trade  direct,  down  the  canals  and  rivers,  to  Europe. 

The  imports  into  the  several  States  are  as  follows : — 

IMPORTS   OF   EACH   STATE   AND   TERRITOBT   FROM   JULY    1,    1856,   TO   JUNE   SO,    1857. 

SUtes. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont. 

MaHBachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida. 

Alabama 

Louisiana.   

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Ohio. 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Illinois. 

Texas. 

California 

Oregon  Territory 

Washington  Territory 

Minnesota  Territory 


Totel. 


Id  Amorican 

In  foreign 

vessels. 

vessels. 

Total 

11,88-2,078 

1782,254 

$2,664,882 

988 

16,668 

17,666 

2,709,193 

2,709,198 

85,916,647 

li, 84  8,694 

47,266,841 

460,135 

56,857 

515,492 

1,064,819 

61.982 

1,116,801 

161,791,931 

74,701,654 

236,493,486 

8  867 

8  867 

14,256,078 

3,600,171 

17,866,249 

2.896 

2,895 

8,584,843 

2,046,866 

10,581,208 

116,338 

116,838 

1,208.547 

826.607 

1,580,154 

200,746 

24.748 

281,494 

1.720,616 

299,170 

2,019,786 

681,985 

197,924 

779.909 

298,672 

27,427 

821,099 

617,780 

91,860 

709,090 

22,207,146 

2,6^4,822 

136,792 
100 

24,891,967 

130,478 

267,265 

1,018,458 

1,018,668 

2.820 

8,497 

6,817 

107.886 

218,490 

826,325 

124,466 

176.319 

800,774 

4,169,066 

4,978,849 

9,137,414 

6,020 

6,020 

2,168 

1,664 

8,717 

269,116,170 

101,778,971 

860,890,141 

The  tonnage,  distinguishing  the  American  from  the  foreign,  cleared 
from  each  State,  with  the  crews,  is  as  follows : — 
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OOMMIEOK  OF   EACH  STATS  AND  TUIBITOBT. 


-AlUERIOAir  TXaSBLB.- 


— rOKXIOH  TBMKLB.- 


SUtefl. 

Maine 

N.  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massacbueetts. . 
Rhode  Island  . 
Connecticut . . . 
New  York. . .. 
New  Jersey . . . 
Pennsylvania. . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diet  of  Colum . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida 

Alabama. 

Louisiana 

Mississippi .... 
Tennessee  .... 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Kentucky  .... 

Michigan 

Wisconsin  .... 

Illinois 

Texas 

California  .... 
Oregon  Ter. . . 
Washington  T. 
Minnesota  Ter. 

Total  . . . 


No. 

721 

12 

427 

1,804 

88 

110 

4,624 

8 

868 

12 

446 

4 

194 

192 

262 

186 

211 

186 

891 


Tons. 

219,640 

4,674 

21,642 

421,111 

21,066 

26,108 

2,188,670 

2,807 

118,067 

8,100 

184,084 

840 

60,224 

84,401 

106,062 

69,872 

61,092 

111,866 

680,061 


Men. 

6,642 

118 

1,241 

16,767 

905 

1,467 

74,887 

69 

8,780 

129 

4,688 

82 

1,909 

1,864 

8,687 

2,086 

1,796 

2,871 

16,660 

•  •••        ••••••      •■••■ 

•  •••        ••••■•      •••■• 

2*84    80,062   1,762 


*—— Crews. s 

Boys. 


888 

65 

77 

15 

228 

2 

6 


68,691 

46,086 

67,718 

6,619 

214,029 

420 

685 


2,921 

1,680 

2,000 

182 

7,181 

18 

82 


27 
5 

•  • 

55 

19 

115 

482 


No. 

688 

41 

278 

2,564 

51 

40 

5,882 

11 

148 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
199 


98 

18 

178 

148 

40 

52 

834 


204 

11 

98 

15 

141 

... 

8 


Tons. 

62,679 

4,509 

21,084 

875,088 

9,078 

6,078 

1,405,211 

1,664 

88,917 


BleiL  B071. 

8,592  4 

217  18 

010  . . . . 

17,802  7 

086  .... 

26  5  . . .  • 

71,986  1.08S 

72 

2,102 


. .  •  • 


211    54,252   2,281 


22,606 
8.686 

47,940 

72,961 
8,982 

44,244 
148,782 


856 
149 
2,107 
2,284 
429 
1,169 
5,479 


885    47,785   2,760 


82,001 
2,806 

24,277 
6,192 

48,947 

"'716 


1,660 

128 

1,011 

218 

2,072 

.... 

84 

.... 


.... 
.... 
.... 

.... 
.... 
.  t .  • 

.  .  a  • 
.... 
.  *  .  • 

100 

.  .  *  • 
.  .  .  • 
.  .  .  • 
.... 
.... 
.  .  .  • 
.  .  .  • 


..  11,186  4,581,212  164,806  868  10,969  2,490,170  119,867  1,212 

The  figures  show  that  the  foreign  toniiage  cleared  from  Boston  is  of  a 
smaller  class,  averaging  only  145  tons  per  vessel,  while  the  American 
shipping  averages  323  tons.  The  foreign  embraces  the  small  vessels 
which  are  properly  coasting  to  the  Provinces.  Thus,  of  318,000  tons 
cleared  from  Boston,  240,000  were  to  the  Provinces.  The  same  fact 
manifests  itself  in  the  returns  for  the  Lake  States.  The  chief  trade  of 
California  is  to  the  Pacific  States  of  the  American  Continent 

The  tonnage  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1857  was  as 
follows : — 


TONNAOI   BUILT  IN  THK  UNfTED  STATES. 


States  and  Territories. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire .... 

Vermont 

Maasachueetta. 

Rhode  Island 

Oonnecticut 

New  York 


Shim 

and 

barkB. 

127 

8 

•  • 

68 
4 
1 

28 


-0LA88  or  TUBKLft.- 


Briga 
26 
1 

•  ■ 

4 
2 
1 
5 


81oopfl  and 

SchhiVfl.    boaia.  8teain''ra. 
86  1  1 


1 
47 

8 
21 
76 


2 

. . 
18 
88 


2 

2 

8 

46 


Total 
number  of 
veasels 

buUt. 

240 

9 

1 

118 

11 

89 

287 


Total 

tonaace. 

TonsAWChiw 

110,9SS  20 

8,718  19 

66  6S 

56,411  20 

8,688  87 

6,040  42 

67,826  11 
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Ships 
and 

0LA88  OF  TKBSBLB. > 

Sloops  and 

Total 
number  of 

ToUl 

canal 

vessels 

tonnage. 
Tons&9&tbs. 

barks. 

Brigs. 

Bch^n'rs.    boata.  Bteamhv.   built 

•  • 

42 

26           1 

69 

8,642  56 

2 

26 

168         82 

278 

84,258  62 

1 

10 

2         10 

28 

4,848  24 

16 

17 

74 

1           2 

110 

20,826  88 

•  • 

■  • 

28 

28 

1,488  02 

2 

12 

4         14 

82 

8,982  21 

19 

2 

21 

1,878  74 

2 

4 

6 

266  87 

•  • 

1            1 

2 

197  70 

4 

•  •          •  • 

6 

1,888  22 

1 

1           1 

8 

221  44 

6 

•  •          •  • 

6 

186  64 

6 

6 

11 

920  89 

•  • 

4 

4 

1,427  22 

•  • 

28 

28 

8,462  46 

•  • 

10 

10 

2.400  08 

8 

2 

10 

2,806  11 

I 

9 

•    0                        •   • 

10 

2,403  88 

1 

81 

18         89 

84 

22,666  04 

•  • 
1 

■  ■ 
14 

•  •         •  • 
11         10 

■  • 
87 

7,441  81 

•  • 
■  • 

7 

•  •         ■  • 
1           8 

•  • 
11 

950  01 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  •         •  • 

1 

286  24 

261 

68 

604 

858       268 

1,484 

878,804  70 

States  and  Territories. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsjlvaoia 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dietrict  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Wisconsin.- , . , 

Ohio. 

Indiana 

liicbigan 

Texas 

California 

Oregon 

Total 

The  totals  of  each  class  built  in  the  United  States  for  a  series  of  years, 
was  as  follows : — 


STATEMENT  SHOWINQ   THE  NUMBER   AND    CLASS    OP    VESSELS    BUILT,  AND    THE    TONNAGE 
TBEEEOF,  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES    OF  THE    UNITED    STATES,  FROM 

1842  TO  1867,  INCLUSIVE. 

/  CLASS  OF  TMSELS.  »     Total 

Ships  Sloops  and  nnmber  of         Total 

and  canal  vessels  tonnage. 

Tears.  barks.       Brigs.   8ch'n*rs.     boats.     Steamers.      ballt.       TonsJkOSths. 

1848 68  84  138  178  79  482  68,617  77 

1844 78  47  204  879  168  766  108,687  29 

1846 124  87  822  842  168  1,088  146,018  02 

1846 100  164  676  856  225  1,420  188,208^8 

1847  151  168  689  892  198  1,598  248.782  67 

1848 254  174  701  647  176  1,851  818,075  64 

1849 198  148  628  870  208  1,547  266,677  47 

1850 247  117  647  290  159  1,860  272,218  64 

1851 211  66  622  826  288  1,867  298,203  60 

1852 255  79  684  267  259  1,444  851,498  41 

1858 269  96  681  894  271  1,710  425,572  49 

1854 884  112  661  886  281  1,774  585,616  01 

1855 881  126  606  669  253  2,084  688.450  04 

1856 806  108  694  479  221  1,708  469,898  78 

1857 261  58  604  858  268  1,484  878,804  70 

The  highest  amount  of  tonnage  huilt  in  any  one  year  was  in  1855, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  Australian  fever,  when  most  ship-building  under- 
went 80  great  a  change.  The  competition  of  that  shipping  caused  low 
freight,  which,  in  its  turn,  induced  large  imports,  tending  to  revulsion. 
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CHARTER — DAMAGES — EVIDENCE — RELEASE  OF  PARTY. 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  Admiralty,  September  23. 1857.     Before  Judge 
Nelson.     David  Ogden,  appellant,  vs.  Jotham  Parsons  and  others. 

Nelson,  C.  J. — By  tlie  charter  party  in  this  case,  the  whole  of  the  vessel  was 
chartered  to  Ogden,  (except  the  deck  room,  a  crew,  &c.,)  for  a  voyage  from  Liv- 
erpool to  New  York.  He  was  to  supply  her  with  a  full  cargo  of  general  mer- 
chandise, and  not  exceeding  five  hundred  and  thirteen  passengers^  second  cabin 
and  steerage,  and  the  ship  not  to  take  exceeding  her  registered  tonnage  of  iron. 
This  was  one  thousand  and  twenty  tons.  The  charterer  was  to  pay  for  the  hire 
of  the  vessel  the  round  sum  of  £1,500  sterling.  A  dispute  arose  between  the 
captain  and  the  consignee  at  Liverpool  in  respect  to  the  stowing  of  the  goods; 
the  former  refusing  to  stow  the  iron  in  the  hold  to  the  extent  of  the  quantity 
mentioned  in  the  charter  party ;  but  stowed  part  of  this  freight  between  decks ; 
and  in  consequence  thereof  was  unable  to  carry  the  number  of  passengers  men- 
tioned. The  vessel  was  laden  with  but  some  923  tons  of  dead  freight,  and  374 
tons  admeasurement,  together  with  363  passengers.  She  had,  in  a  previous 
voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  carried  a  larger  freight  of  the  same  de- 
scription, and  her  full  complement  of  passengers.  The  charter  party  is  carelessly 
drawn,  and  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  say  that  it  contains  a  warranty  or  >varrant  to 
carry  the  freight  and  passengers  mentioned  in  it,  as  was  probably  intended.  Bnt 
I  am  satisfied  that  both  parties  contemplated,  at  the  time,  that  freig^ht  and  pas- 
sengers to  the  extent  and  number  mentioned  were  to  be  carried,  if  nirnished  by 
the  charterer.  The  metisure  of  compensation  was  doubtless  regulated  very  much 
thereby.  I  am,  also,  satisfied  that  the  vessel  had  sufficient  capacity  to  have  com- 
plied in  this  respect  with  the  terms  of  the  charter;  and  that  the  captain  wrong- 
fully refused  to  permit  her  to  be  laden.  I  had  doubts  on  the  first  hearing, 
whether  or  not  the  testimony  of  J.  C.  Taylor  was  admissible,  or  the  case  would 
have  then  been  disposed  of,  according  to  the  view  above  stated.  It  is  pretty 
certain,  upon  the  further  testimony  on  this  point,  that  a  release  was  executed  to 
him  by  Ogden,  before  his  testimony  was  taken. 

The  vessel  should  have  carried  some  150  passengers  more  than  were  taken  on 
board.  I  think  the  proof  full  that  tiiey  could  have  been  furnished,  and  that  a 
considerable  number  had  been  engaged,  and  were  obliged  to  be  sent  by  other 
vessels. 

The  case,  upon  the  view  I  have  taken,  should  be  sent  to  the  clerk  to  take 
proofs  as  to  the  damage  sustained  on  account  of  the  non-compliance  with  the 
charter  party,  and  which  should  be  deducted  from  the  freight.  But  to  save  ex- 
pense, and  prevent  further  delay,  I  shall  make  the  deduction  myself^ — and  shall 
aa'ordingly  direct  that  the  decree  below  be  modified  by  deducting  therefrom  the 
sum  of  $1,209,  and  no  costs  to  either  party  on  an  appeal. 

ACTION  TO  ENFORCE  A  BOTTOMRY  BOND  UPON  VESSEL  AND  CARGO. 

United  States  District  Court — before  Judge  Betts — 1857.  Csesar  A.  Roberts 
vs.  the  bark  Yuba. 

The  libel  in  this  case  was  filed  to  enforce  a  bottomry  bond  upon  the  bark  and 
her  cargo,  executed  in  New  Orleans,  January  25,  1857,  to  secure  the  payment, 
five  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  bark  in  New  York,  of  the  sum  of  ^,700,  with 
20  per  cent  interest. 

By  the  Court, — This  case  comes  before  the  court  in  a  questionable  aspect  in 
many  particulars.  The  large  sum  secured  by  the  hypothecation ;  the  heavy  pre- 
mium  for  so  short  a  time ;  ihe  ambiguous  proof  of  the  application  of  the  money ; 
the  amount  reserved  out  of  it  to  the  master  (who  was  also  part  owner)  for  his 
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own  commissions;  the  lack  of  evidence  of  proper  diligence  to  obtain  funds  by 
other  means,  and  also  of  proof  that  a  larofe  portion  of  the  sums  covered  by  the 
bond  were  liens  at  all  upon  the  vessel,  and  the  want  of  satisfactory  evidence  who 
had  the  actual  ownership  or  management  of  the  vessel  at  the  lime  and  through- 
out the  transaction,  afford  occasion  to  doubt  whether  the  court  is  in  possession 
of  an  unreserved  and  reliable  statement  of  the  facts.  But  as  some  of  the  par- 
ties, actors  in  the  bottomry  loan  and  subsequent  proceedings,  appear  to  have 
been  directly  interested  in  the  vessel  as  owners,  and  must  be  taken  to  acquiesce 
in,  if  not  approve,  the  proceedings,  the  court  will  not  dismiss  the  action.  The 
libelant  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  decree  of  ^4,000,  with  leave,  however,  to  each 
party,  if  he  so  elect,  to  have  a  reference  to  a  commissioner,  the  libelant  to  ascer- 
tain whether  more  than  the  §4,000,  being  a  lien  upon  the  vessel,  was  satisfied 
by  his  loan,  and  the  claimants,  waether  less  than  that  sum,  paid  out  of  the  bot- 
tomry loan,  was  a  legal  lien  on  the  vessel  at  the  lime. 

MISREPRESENTATION  IN  THE  SALE  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

In  the  Marine  Court,  (city  of  New  York,  August,  1857,)  before  Justice 
McCarthy.     Leaycraft,  and  others,  vs.  Hermann  Stutzer,  et  al. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  incurred  by  reason  of  misrepresenta- 
tion in  the  sjile  of  one  hundred  barrels  corn  meal.  For  very  many  years  the 
kind  of  meal  known  as  the  "  Brandy  wine  "  meal  has  been  the  best  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  has  always  been  preferred  by  shippers  to  the  West  Indies,  as  it  retains 
its  sweetness  much  longer  than  any  other  brand  in  hot  climates;  and  for  many 
years  all  recognized  "Brandywine"  meal  has  been  ground  by  three  millers  in 
the  village  of  Brandy  wine.  But,  in  the  spring  of  1856,  some  enterprising  miller, 
who  did  not  live  in  the  village,  but  about  thirty  miles  up  the  creek  away  from  it, 
and  who  had  never  ground  either  of  the  known  brands  of  "  Brandy  wine,"  thought 
he  had  what  lawyers  call  a  colorable  right  to  use  the  name  and  enjoy  safely  the 
benefit  of  the  reputation  it  had  earned  for  itself.  He  therefore  ground  his  uew 
"  Brandy  wine  "  meal,  and  sent  it  to  the  defendants  to  sell.  And  the  plaintiffs 
bought  some  of  it.  But  they  thought  they  were  buying  some  of  the  genuine 
recognized  brands,  that  were  sold  as  the  "  Brandy  wine ;"  and,  when  they  discov- 
ered that  their  purchase  soured,  as  the  genuine  article  was  never  known  to  sour, 
they  began  to  think  it  spurious,  and  brought  this  action  to  test  the  question. 
Though  the  defendants  showed  samples,  they  still  sold  their  meal  as  **  Brandy- 
wine,"  and,  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  new  and  experimental 
meal  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old,  and  plaintiffs,  though  looking  at  the  sample, 
still  purchased  on  the  faith  of  its  reputation ;  and,  as  this  new  **  Brandywine  " 
meal  proved  to  be  very  poor,  while  the  genuine  had  never  had  a  word  said  against 
it ;  and,  as  the  lot  in  question  was  the  first  of  the  spurious  kind  to  come  into 
the  market;  and,  therefore,  no  suspicion  had  been  excited,  the  judge  gave  a-de- 
cision  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  found  for  them  the  amount  they  claimed  for  dam- 


ages. 


COLLISION   NEAR   THE   WALL-STREET   FERRY. 

United  States  District  Court — before  Judge  Betts.  Decision  in  Admiralty— 
1857.    Robert  L.  Lane,  et  al.y  vs.  the  steamboat  Bedford. 

This  was  a  libel  filed  by  the  owners  of  the  schooner  Mary  D.  Lane  to  recover 
damages  occasioned  to  her  by  a  collision  with  the  steamboat,  which  occurred 
near  the  Wall-street  Ferry,  upon  which  the  steamboat  was  running,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  17,  1853.  The  schooner  had  hauled  out  into  the  stream  the 
day  before  and  anchored,  as  the  libelants  claime<l,  below  the  ferry,  and  next  morn- 
ing, during  a  heavy  fog,  she  was  run  into  by  the  steamboat  coming  from  the 
Brooklyn  side.  The  claimants  allege  that  she  was  anchored  in  the  track  of  the 
ferryboats. 

Held  by  the  Court. — That  the  position  of  the  schooner  cannot  be  made  the 
turning  point  in  the  case,  because  the  extreme  darkness  at  the  tiaiQ  qC  tkv&^<^V- 
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lUion  prevented  the  witnesses  from  fixings  it  with  any  certainty.  That  the  ferry- 
boat cnnnot  justify  going  out  into  the  river  under  a  free  head  of  ste^m  in  sach 
a  darkness  that  another  vessel  could  not  be  seen  from  her  deck  She  had  no 
right  to  enter  upon  a  trip  in  such  a  helpless  state  from  the  condition  of  the  au 
mosphere,  more  than  if  she  had  been  unnavigable  from  the  loss  of  her  helm  or 
motive  power. 

The  libelant's  vessel  had  been  seen  and  safely  passed  repeatedly  during  the 
same  night,  and  only  a  few*  minutes  previous,  although  the  fog  was  thick,  and  as 
the  impediment  and  embarrassment  of  the  ferryboat  was  not  cast  upon  her  by 
anything  unexpectedly  cast  upon  her  passage,  but  was  palpably  before  her  when 
she  started,  the  Court  is  bound  that  she  took  the  risk  upon  herself  of  makini,' 
the  passage  safely  in  respect  to  the  schooner.  Decree  for  libelants,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  compute  the  damages. 

^  LIBELANTS   AND   MORTGAGEES   OF   A   VESSEL — PRIORITY. 

United  States  Dislrict  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  December, 
1857.  Before  Judge  Betts.  Justi  Pon,  and  others,  vs,  the  proceeds  of  the  brig 
Arbustci. 

The  brief  Arbustci  having  been  libeled  for  seamen's  wages,  and  for  a  bot- 
tomry bond,  and  having  been  sold  by  process  of  the  Court,  and  those  claims 
satisfied,  there  remained  remnants  and  surplus  in  the  registry  of  the  Court  Two 
classes  of  petitioners  contested  their  priority  of  right  to  the  fund,  the  demands  of 
each  exceeding  its  entire  amount  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  held  a  mortgage,  executed 
in  Nova  Sootia,  to  secure  a  debt  incurred  there  for  her  outfit  and  supplies  for 
the  voyage,  notice  of  which  mortgage  was  entered  on  her  register.  The  libel- 
ants held  a  bill  of  lading,  executed  by  the  masters  during  that  voyage,  for  specie 
shipped  on  board  and  never  delivered. 

Held  by  the  Court. — That  the  claim  of  the  libelants  was  a  clear  maritime  lien 
upon  the  vessel.  That  the  mortgagees  have  a  competent  legal  authority  to  liti- 
gate their  right  to  the  fund  representing  the  vessel,  although  the  Court  could 
give  them  no  direct  remedy  against  the  vessel  by  way  of  foreclosure  of  his 
mortgage  or  otherwise.  That  the  lihehints  having  a  lien  upon  the  vessel  have  s 
priority  over  the  mortgagees.  That  the  principle  is  not  changed  by  the  fact 
that  the  foundation  of  the  mortgage  was  a  debt  of  a  maritime  character,  accruing 
for  labor  and  materials  furnished  by  the  mortgagees  to  the  vessel.  They  coull 
claim  no  priority  over,  if,  indeed,  their  position  was  as  advantageous  as  that  of 
an  unsecured  material  man,  as  by  their  contract  they  left  the  vessel  in  the  hands 
of  the  mortgager,  and  thus  liable  to  subsequent  maritime  liens  resulting  from 
her  employment  by  him.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  vessel  had  gone  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  mortgiigees  under  that  encumbrance,  and  bad  afterward  taken  on 
board  the  shipment  in  question,  she  would  have  been  subject  to  a  lien  for  it^ 
value,  and  there  is  no  legal  reason  shown  for  securing  them  a  privilege  against 
this  charge,  when  leaving  her  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgager,  superior  to  what 
they  could  claim  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagees.    Decree  for  libelants. 


ISSUES   OP   STOCK    BY   CORPORATIONS    IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  following  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  entitled  "  An  Act  Con- 
cerning Issues  of  Stock  by  Corporations,"  was  approved  March  27th,  1858  : — 

No  corporation  hereafter  created  by  the  authority  of  this  Commonwealth, 
having  a  capital  stock  divided  into  shares,  shall  issue  any  shares  in  said  capital 
stock  for  a  less  sum  or  amount,  to  be  actually  paid  in,  on  each  share,  than  th.' 
par  value  of  the  shares  which  shall  be  first  issued ;  unless  the  same  shall  be 
authorized  by  special  provision  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  or  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  subsequently  obtained. 
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VEATURKS  OP  TDE  MONEY  MARKET — DECLINE  OF  IMPORTS— COTTON  SUPPLY— QUANTITY  CONSUMEIV^ 
SUPPLY  OF  WOOL— FOOD  CROPS — FREIGHTS — PRICE  OF  MONEY — BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE— MOVEMENT  OF 
SPECIE  — STATE  OF  BANKS — DEPOSITS  AND  CIRCULATION — CUSTOMS  REVENUE — INTEREST  ON  DEPOS- 
ITS-LOANS ON  STOCK— TIME  BALIS — ACT  TO  LEGALIZE— REDEMPTION  OF  UNCUBBKNT  MONEY— ME- 
TROPOLITAN BANK— ASSORTING-nOUSB— BANK  OF  MUTUAL  REDEMPTION — CLEARING  SYSTEM— INDE- 
PENDENT TREASURY  SYSTEM — SUPPLY  OF  GOLD— EXPORTS  FROM  CALIFORNIA  FOR  QUARTER — SILVER 
AT  SAN  FRANCISCO — BRANCH  MINT — DISCOUNTS  AT'THE  WIST. 

There  has  been,  during  tlie  month  which  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  our 
last,  a  continuance  of  the  leading  features  which  have  marked  the  spring  busi- 
ness, viz.,  an  increasing  abundance  of  money  at  falling  rates,  without  any  dispo- 
sition manifesting  itself  to  embark  in  enterprises  for  its  employment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  importations  of  goods  continue  to  shrink  in  amount,  as  will  be 
observed  by  the  usual  monthly  tables  appended  to  this  article.  The  exports 
show  a  less  decline,  but  all  values  seem  to  have,  if  not  a  downward  tendency,  at 
least  as  yet  no  disposition  to  advance.  There  are  apparently  as  yet  no  elements 
of  an  advance  in  prices,  since  the  supply  of  most  commodities  is  equal  to  the 
circumscribed  demand.  There  threatened,  early  in  the  season,  a  short  supply  of 
cotton,  and  the  deficit  rose  to  over  5(  0,000  bales  as  compared  with  last  year. 
This  deficit  has  since  been  recovered,  and  the  crop  promises  to  exceed  that  of 
last  year,  while  the  diminution  of  consumption  is  considerable — by  over  300,000 
bales  less  in  the  United  States  since  September  than  for  the  same  time  last  year. 
It  follows  that  the  supply  of  cotton,  as  proportioned  to  demand,  will  exceed  that 
of  last  year  by  much.  The  high  prices  of  wool  for  the  last  four  years  stimulated 
production  to  some  extent  at  home  and  abroad,  while  the  reduction  in  the  tariff 
has  favored  the  introduction  of  foreign  wools.  The  silk  crop  abroad  is  large, 
and  the  supply  of  flax  is  good.  At  the  same  time,  the  production  of  all  goods 
has  been  small.  The  indisposition  of  holders  of  produce  to  sell  retards  the  col- 
lections of  the  merchants,  and  many  of  those  who  were  tempted  to  place  their 
money  in  lands  and  railroad  bonds,  are  now  fain  to  tender  them  in  payment  of 
merchandise,  but  the  supply  is  too  large.  The  food  crops  are  everywhere  abund- 
ant, and  prices  are  falling,  causing  an  indisposition  to  sell.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that,  with  good  crops  at  home  and  abroad,  a  large  crop  held  by  the  producers, 
up  almost  to  the  realization  of  a  new  harvest,  while  the  spring  crops  are  very 
thrivinp^,  there  would  be  little  disposition  to  buy  more  than  is  necessary.  Money 
does  not,  therefore,  seek  raw  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  the  holding  of  pro- 
duce kills  the  demand  for  goods,  and  ships,  canal-boats,  and  railroads  have  but 
little  business,  show  low  rates  of  fares,  and  but  small  revenues.  Bents  of  stores, 
as  well  in  the  Atlantic  cities  as  in  those  of  the  West,  decline,  and  if  there  is  any 
positive  movement,  it  is  from  the  cities  on  to  the  new  lands,  by  settlers  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  the  cities.  In  the  meantime,  obligations,  both  new  and 
extended,  mature,  and  are  met  with  more  or  less  promptness,  an  operation  which 
causes  money  in  the  great  city  reservoirs  to  swell  in  volume  and  fall  in  value. 
**  At  call,"  it  has  been  refused  by  brokers  at  4  per  cent,  and  leading  merchants 
have  obtained  it  for  several  months  in  lots  of  8100,000  at  5  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  foreign  exchanges,  which  had  in  February  fallen  to  6i  a  7,  inducing  orders 
to  be  sent  out  for  return  of  bill  proceeds  in  gold,  have  risen  since,  causing 
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those  orders  to  be  countermanded  in  part,  and  the  rates  are  now  9J  a  91, 
reaching  a  point  when  gold  may  again  be  shipped.  This  increase  of  remittances 
in  face  of  very  small  imports,  may,  to  some  extent,  be  due  to  the  collection  of 
debts  due  abroad  that  had  been  extended  during  the  pressure  ;  in  some  cases  to 
the  remittance  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  cash  goods,  since  the  shock  given 
to  credit  there,  and  the  ease  with  which  money  may  be  had,  would  favor  such  a 
movement.  It  is  also  the  case  that  money,  although  very  cheap  in  London,  can- 
not be  employed  here  to  much  better  advantage,  and  therefore  will  not  be  drawn 
but  on  very  full  rates  of  bills.  The  movement  of  specie,  antl  the  quantity  in 
New  York  city,  have  been  as  follows,  January  1st  to  May  16th  : — 

GOLD  REOEIYKD  FROM  CALIFORNIA  AND  EXPORTED  FROM  NEW  TOEK  WEEKLY,  WITH  AMOCST 
OF  SPECIE  IN  SUB  TREASURY,  AND  THE  TOTAL  IN  TBR  CITY. 

. 18S7. ^   . 18S8. N 

Specie  in  Total 

Beceired.  Exported.  Kecelved.  Exported,    sub-treasury.  In  the  city. 

Jan.     2 $208,700  |2J3,660  |260,000  ♦84,000  $8  269,300  $81,821,200 

61,000  276,808  1,298,684     2,972,200     82,149,000 

1,269,107  260,000  1,607,440  1,046,490     2,934,000     83,146,266 

781,296  1,244,868     8.073,900     88,908,161 

1,460,900      1,666,779  67,076     8,288,600     84,661,600 


Feb 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


2... 

9  •  •  • 
16... 
23... 
30... 

6 .  •  • 
13... 
20... 
27... 

6. . . 
18... 
20... 
27... 

8.  •  • 
10... 
17... 
24... 

1... 

8. .  • 
16... 


226,966 
1,097,186 

1,296,108 
686,000 


1,177,812     2,928.271     8,168,787     88,821.785 

848,216     1,848,607  48,860     8,384.800     88,611.076 

641,688     8,860,000     34.776,076 


•  •  •  • 


1,104.100 

•  ■•••••• 

1.487,128 
876,800 

1,222.238 
140,076 

1,800,000 

•  ••■*■•• 

1,929,627 


279,667 
26,708 

967.406 

422,914 

806,861 
88,784 

742,288 

468,963 

779,892 

106,200 
1,711,890 

671,669     

1,826,629     1,616.361 


1,640,480 

i,'279Vl84 

11,000 

1,408,949 


1,862,912 

41,208 

1,560,000 


128.114  8,420,900  86,079,294 

297,898  2,996,700  85,786,431 

226,274  2.964,000  86.926.076 

116,114  6.868,862  87.681,656 

88,120  6.141,694  87,071,066 

116,790  6,648.069  87,078,069 

266,246  4.876,976  86.913,411 

208,163  8,841,677  87,036.026 

16,850  3,696,071  87.008,806 

186,878  8,146,400  8S.209,6IJ 

104,660  2,874,100  88,827,246 

658,166  


Total 14.198,824    11,412,801  18,696,710    10,788,748 

All  these  features  indicate  the  passage  of  a  storm.  Under  the  head  of  **  Bank- 
ing, Currency,  and  Finance,"  in  this  number,  will  be  found  the  weekly  returns  of 
the  banks  of  the  leading  cities,  with  most  of  which  the  commendable  custom 
has  grown  up  of  making  weekly  statements.  From  those  tables  we  condense  the 
following,  showing  the  aggregate  features  of  the  banks  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans : — 

Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Depodta 

October $184,729,074       $18,140,422       $20,320,618         $74,770,267 

May  9 202,696,626         62.846,247         28,698,780         184.474.061 

The  accumulation  of  specie  and  deposits  is  very  considerable,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  specie  on  hand  in  these  four  cities  exceeds  that  of  the  circuk- 
tion  outstanding  by  more  than  200  per  cent.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  after  the 
panic  of  the  previous  year,  money  had  become  very  abundant,  and  nearly  as 
cheap  as  now.  The  returns  of  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  banks  for 
March  of  that  year  were  as  follows : — 

18§2. 

Loans.  Specie. 

New  York $71,660,664      $9,7 16,070 

New  Orleaos 1 1,264,840        6,676,466 


Circulation. 

$7,401,189 

4,908.41$ 


Deposits. 
$48,416,125 
10,892,686 
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The  specie  in  the  two  cities  is  now  over  $30,000,000  more  than  then,  and  the 
deposits,  which  are  the  means  of  discounting,  are  nearly  3<j0,000,000  greater. 
There  is  no  outward  current  of  specie,  and  the  government  expenditures  being 
greater  than  the  revenues,  the  treasury  has  become  depleted.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  customs  revenues  for  the  three  quarters  ending  with  March,  as  compared 
with  the  same  three  quarters  of  the  previous  year,  as  follows  : — 

Am't  In  treasnry 
September  80.     December  81.       March  31.  Total.  March  81. 

1866-7 120,677,740     ^14,243,414     |19,065,882     $64,986,484  |2l,981,20l 

1867-8 18,678.729         6,287,728         7,119,767       31,931,220       8,181,000 

The  stagnation  of  business,  which  has  caused  the  Federal  Treasury  to  dis- 
gorge, has  also  driven  money  out  of  the  channels  of  circulation,  where  less  busi- 
ness and  low  prices  require  far  less  money.  The  specie  piles  up  in  bank  vaults, 
and  their  circulation  does  not  stay  out.  The  difficulties  of  the  last  fall  were  as- 
cribed by  some  parties  to  the  custom  of  the  banks  in  allowing  interest  on  de- 
posits, by  which  it  was  supposed  larger  amounts  were  allowed  to  accumulate 
with  them  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  that  speculation  was  stimulated 
by  the  efforts  to  employ  these  deposits.  There  was,  therefore,  an  effort  to  do 
away  with  this  practice,  and  many  banks  have  refused  to  allow  interest  on  de- 
posits, although  two  or  three  Jeacfing  institutions  continue  it.  It  appears  to  be 
the  case,  however,  that  the  deposits  are  quite  as  large  as  before,  even  where  no 
interest  is  allowed.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  rate,  4  per  cent, 
allowed  by  the  banks  would,  in  ordinary  times,  be  an  inducement  for  funds  to  lie 
in  their  hands.  If  the  banks  continue  to  receive  and  employ  outside  funds,  the 
effect  is  precisely  the  same  on  the  market  whether  they  receive  interest  or  not. 
Connected  with  these  operations  were  the  heavy  speculations  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket. When  the  banks  employ  their  call  deposits  on  sight  loans,  stock  operations 
have  heretofore  been  greatly  stimulated,  since  such  employment  was  the  most 
desirable  for  the  banks.  They  got  an  interest,  and  their  money  was  always 
within  call.  A  large  part  of  the  difficulties  of  the  last  fall  were  justly  ascribed 
to  the  gambling  at  the  stock  board  for  a  "  bear  account."  These  transactions 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  as  all  time  contracts  had  been 
made  illegal,  and  every  means  resorted  to,  both  in  London,  Paris,  and  Kew  York, 
to  check  stock  gambling,  with  seemingly  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  it,  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  has  tried  the  other  remedy,  by  making  all  contracts 
legal.     For  that  purpose  the  following  law  was  passed  : — 

AN  ACT  TO  LEGALIZE  THE  SALE  OP  STOCKS  ON  TIME. 

Sec.  1.  No  contract,  written  or  verbal,  for  the  purchase,  sale,  transfer,  or  de- 
livery of  any  certificate,  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  due  bv  or  from  the  United 
States  or  any  separate  State,  or  any  share  or  interest  in  the  stock  of  any  bank, 
or  of  any  company  incorporated  under  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
individual  State,  shall  be  void- or  voidable  for  any  want  of  consideration,  or  be- 
cause of  the  non-payment  of  any  consideration,  or  because  the  vendor,  at  the 
time  of  making  such  contract,  is  not  the  owner  or  possessor  of  the  certificate  or 
certificates,  or  other  evidence  of  such  debt,  share,  or  interest. 

Sec.  2.  Sections  six,  seven,  and  eight  of  chapter  twenty,  title  nineteen,  arti- 
cle two,  of  the  lievised  Statutes,  entitled  "  Of  brokerage,  stock-jobbing,  and 
pawn-brokers,"  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.    April,  1858. 

Heretofore,  the  time-operator  in  stock  was  not  held  for  his  losses,  and  may 
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therefore  have  been  more  reckless.  He  is  now  legally  liable,  and  may  be  more 
prudent.  As  yet,  however,  the  law  has  produced  no  effect  on  business.  It  his 
elevated  the  Board  of  Brokers  into  an  association  of  legal  dealers,  but  it  has  not 
imparted  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  long  list  of  securities  dealt  in,  and  wbid), 
as  far  as  transportation  goes,  suffer  severely  from  the  depression  of  business,  and 
are,  therefore,  many  of  them,  seeking  assistance  from  an  unwilling  public. 

The  panic  has  produced  another  change,  and  that  is  in  relation  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  uncurrent  money.  This  was  done  mostly  in  New  York  by  the  Metro- 
politan and  American  Exchange  banks,  and  in  Boston  by  the  Suffolk  Bank. 
When  the  pressure  commenced  last  fall,  the  current  set  upon  the  two  redeeming 
banks  in  New  York  in  a  volume  sufficient  to  absorb  all  their  means.  They  were 
compelled  to  thin  out  some  of  the  banks,  but  as  a  whole  did  great  service  up  to 
the  time  of  suspension,  in  the  second  week  of  October.  All  the  city  banks  then 
agreed  to  receive  country  money  at  par.  Inasmuch  as  that  specie  was  not  paid, 
this  money  accumulated  to  the  extent  of  over  37,000,000,  and  became  an  obsta- 
cle to  resumption.  Finally,  it  was  arranged  that  it  should  be  redeemed  gradually 
by  the  country  banks,  and  bear  interest  until  paid.  This  being  arranged,  re- 
sumption took  place,  and  that  country  money  has  since  been  all  redeemed.  Mean- 
time, the  American  Exchange  Bank  refused  i(\  continue  its  redemption  agency, 
and  the  Metropolitan  continued  it  alone ;  until  the  country  banks,  disatisfied, 
established  in  Albany  an  "  assorting-house,"  for  the  redemption  of  country  money 
at  J  per  cent.    The  effect  of  this  was  to  cause  the  issue  of  the  following  circular  : 

Mktbopolitan  Bahk,  Nxw  York,  May  1,  ISUL 
Dear  Sir  : — From  this  date  the  Metropolitan  Bank  will  take  from  you,  if 

sent  direct,  such  New  York  State  money  as  you  may  receive  in  the  regular  course 

of  your  business  at  i  of  1  per  cent,  (instead  of  i,  as  heretofore.)  and  allow  yon 

i  on  your  redemptions  at  this  bank,  as  before. 
New  Jersey  money,  bills  at  par  in  Philadelphia,  and  New  England  money, 

also  taken  at  \, 
To  other  parties  the  former  rate — I  per  cent — will  be  charged.     The  tendencj 

of  this  will,  of  course,  be  to  keep  the  price  of  exchange  on  New  York  the  same 

as  at  present.  With  respect, 

OEOBGE  L  8ENEY,  C«sUer. 

In  reply  to  which,  the  Assorting-house  issued  the  following : — 

Albakt,  Maj  3, 18S& 

The  managers  of  the  Assorting-house,  after  consultation  with  numerous  friencfe 
of  the  enterprise,  and  in  accordance  with  their  own  convictions,  have  decided  to 
make  no  change  in  their  terms  for  receiving  and  assorting  State  currency,  bat  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Bank  Convention  on  the 
18th  of  February  last.  They  believe  that  a  partial  reduction  of  rates,  applied 
to  banks  only,  cannot  be  lasting,  and  that  a  general  reduction  is  not  desired  by 
the  interior  banks,  as  it  will  tend  to  require  them  to  carry  the  burthen,  and  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  exchanges  between  city  and  country,  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  circulating  notes,  and  also  subject  them  to  serious  competition  with 
foreign  and  unsecur^  currency.  The  Assorting-house  has  the  cordial  support 
and  co-operation  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  New  York  State  banks, 
which  redeem  through  it  daily  upon  the  terms  agreed  upon  with  the  conventioD, 
and  to  send  their  currency  to  the  As3orting-house,  direct  or  through  their  cone- 
sponding  banks,  they  will  fully  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  was  establishfrL 

JA9.  A.  HUSBAND,  SapcrinteodeDl 

The  advantages  of  redeeming  uncurrent  money  with  the  brokers,  rather  iJ»a 
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with  the  banks,  are  that  with  the  former  the  operation  is  done  at  once,  while  with 
the  banks  credit  is  got  only  the  next  day.  with  sometimes  a  return  of  bills.  In 
Boston,  a  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemption  has  been  organized,  with  a  capital  of 
8500,000,  in  opposition  to  the  Suffolk  system.  The  "  clearing  system  "  of  banks, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  is  being  ex- 
tended west,  and  will  be  resumed  in  Cincinnati.  We  have  thus  sketched  some 
of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  features  of  the  money  market,  as 
the  result  of  the  panic  acting  upon  previous  convictions.  The  general  result 
indicates  that  specie  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  supplanting  paper  in  circula- 
tion, particularly  in  those  States  where  the  circulation  of  the  banks  is  restricted 
by  being  secured.  Ohio  has  gone  further,  and  has  passed  an  independent  treas- 
ury law,  which  will  be  found  under  another  head  in  this  number,  the  design  of 
which  is  to  make  all  the  revenues  of  Ohio  ultimately  collectable  in  specie  only. 
This  law  will  go  far  to  increase  the  specie  currency  of  that  State.  As  the  Ohio 
revenues  are  about  $9,000,000,  and  the  bank  circulation  less  than  $4,500,000, 
the  increase  of  specie  required  will  not  be  large.  The  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  banks  at  the  South  has  been  progressing.  Those  of  Savannah, 
Augusta,  and  Charleston  resumed  May  1st,  and  this  movement  caused  some  de- 
mand for  specie  to  go  south.  As  the  movement  extends,  it  of  course  makes  ap- 
parent a  difl'erence  between  specie  paying  and  non-gpecie  paying  notes,  compelling 
the  issuers  of  the  latter  to  provide  lor  them  or  go  to  the  wall.  The  supply  of  specie 
in  the  country  is  ample,  and  the  production  in  California  and  Australia  not  ma- 
terially less.  The  exports  of  treasure  from  California  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year  were  as  follows  : — 

EXPORTS  OF.TRIABUBB  FROM  SAN  FRAMCI800  DURING  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1868. 

January.  Febraary.  March.  Total. 

New  York. |2,8V)2,0»6  92  |2,8d6,65U  13  $2,664,347  90  $8,892,u;j8  96 

England 914,*J31  U  615,748  68  692,506  26  2,122,486  08 

Panama 42.000  00  21,760  00  25,000  00  88.760  00 

New  Orleans 60,000  00             60,000  00 

Hong  Kong 177,976  07  423,198  00  188,710  00  789,879  07 

Australia. 636  07  800  00             1,486  07 

Acapulco 8,000  00              8,000  00 

Valparaiso ....                  11 ,600  00  6,000  00  1 6,600  00 

Manilla 9,000  00  9,000  00 

Honolulu 60000              600  00 

Tahiti 2,000  00              2,000  00 


Total 14,026,879  20      $3,964,241  81      13,484,664  16    111,476,685  17 

Total  of  tiret  quarter  of  1867 10,261,680  48 

Increase  in  1868 $1,214,004  69 

The  imports  and  exports  of  silver  coin,  included  in  the  above,  were  as  follows  : 

SILVER  COIN  AT  SAN  FRANCI8GO. 
IMPORTS.  I  EXPORTS. 

From  Mazatlan $207,670  ^  To  Hong  Kong $741,392 

Manzanillo 666,442!        Australia 1,4S6 

Honolulu 870'        Honolulu 600 

Valparaiso 16.500 


Total $767,982 


Manilla 11 ,000 


Total $770,928 
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The  current  of  silver  seta  from  the  Mexican  coast  to  China.,  leaving  a  larger 
eyport  of  gold  to  the  Atlantic  States.  The  operations  of  the  Branch  Mint  at 
San  Francisco  for  the  quarter  were  as  follows  : — 

DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGB  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  MINT  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  FOR  TBI 

QUARTER  ENDING  MARCH  81,  1868. 


—  Deposits. »      < Coinage.- 


Gold.            Silver.  Gold.         t«ilver.    Unparted  bars.          ToUL 

January.. oz.     40,001.6.3     8,416.90  1811,800  $60,260  $2«1,789  41  $1,128,78»41 

February..     77,770.78  12,219.80        710,000      228,622  07        928,522  07 

March 120,760.70     8,638.80  1,880,000     22,000     326,084  17     2,228,034  11 

Total 238,633.06  24,274.       $3,401,800  $72,260  1816,295  66  $4,280,346  66 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OOINAQB. 


Gold,  Double-eagles    168,940  $8,878,800 

Eagles 800  8,000 

Half-eagles..  400  2,000 

Quarfreagl's         1,200  8,000 

Total  gold  and  silver. 


Pieces.  Value. 

Silver,  Half-dollars .     1 40,000  $70,000 
Quarter-dolls         9,000  2.260 

Unpart.  bars.  488  81 6,2 W 


, 820,828  $4,280,345 

The  growing  supplies  of  money  are  more  strictly  applied  to  the  discounting  of 
paper  required  to  get  produce  forward.  The  banks  of  the  West  confine  Iheir 
discounts  to  30  a  GO  day  bills,  drawn  against  produce  shipped  to  New  York  or 
New  Orleans.  It  aids  not  only  in  the  payment  of  old  bills,  but  in  the  purchase 
of  new  goods.  •Unfortunately,  however,  the  tendency  of  prices  is  still  such  as 
to  offer  little  inducements  for  the  forwarding  of  goods. 

The  foreign  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York  show  a  great  change  from  last 
year,  at  the  time  the  goods  went  into  warehouse  to  await  the  action  of  tbe 
new  tariff,  but  the  aggregate  entered  at  the  port  was  very  large : — 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NSW  YORK   IN  APRIL. 

\m.  1856.  18§7.  m. 

Entered  for  coDSumptioa $6,348,612  $14,630,686  $11,166,680  $6,887,54l 

Entered  for  warehousing 1,422.006  3,181,498  8,168,142  2,148,241 

Free  goods 1,266,998  2,260,688  966,428  2,658,S8l 

Specie  and  bullion 74,949  96,168  939,218  624,551 

Total  entered  at  the  port $9,107,466    $20,067,836    $21,218,818  $11,169,026 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse. .         1,814,818         1,467,676         2,287,316       8,208,619 

The  entries  for  warehousing,  it  will  be  seen,  swelled  to  a  large  amoant  last  y€tr, 
but  this  year  they  have  again  subsided  to  an  amount  smaller  than  in  the  Eame 
month  for  1856.  The  withdrawals  from  warehouse,  on  the  other  band,  are 
larger,  showing  the  reduction  in  stocks  caused  by  the  small  importations.  The 
total  imports  at  the  port  since  January  are  ^6,600.000  less  than  last  year,  and 
smaller  than  1845  : — 

FOREIGN   IMPORTS   AT   NEW   YORK   FOR  POUR  MONTB8,  FROM  JANUARY    IST. 

18§5.  18^6.  18§7.  ISSS. 

Entered  for  consumption.. . .  $29,794,726  $66,390,198  $67,814,960  928.09S,S4A 

Entered  for  warehousing....  8,799,687  8,616,666  19,066,239  7,200.542 

Free  goods 6,417,671  7,690,167  6,692,669  8,6«7,»11 

Specie  and  bullion 816,747  888,124  8,911,278  1,351.991 

ToUl  entered  at  the  port.. .     $44,307,831     $71,929,140    $86,886,046     $40.21S,49f 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.         9,168,616        7,712,647       10,101,989       16,886,2(1 
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We  have  also  compiled  a  comparative  table  showing  the  t 
ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30th.  It  will  be  s 
gate  which  last  year  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  8192,139,786 
greater  than  for  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  the  precedin 
greater  than  for  the  ten  months  ending  April  30th,  186/ 
greater  than  for  the  ten  months  ending  April  30th,  1854,  is  th 
less  than  last  year— the  whole  of  which  decline  is  in  the  last  1 

FORXiaN  IMPORTS  AT  NIW  YORK  rOR  TEN  MONTHS,  XlfDIN< 

I8SS.  18S6.  18S 

Six  months,  ending  Jan  1 .  |86.668,09T  189,912,809  $106,25 

January 12.946.827  16.678,064  19,00 

February 12,081,482  16,086.283  26,62 

March. 10,178.067  20,266.968  21.18 

April 9,107,466  20,067,886  21,21 

Total  for  ten  months. . .  $180,866,928  $161,841,949    |I92,18 

The  above  show  the  total  imports.    If  we  distinguish  the 
month  of  April,  included  in  the  general  total,  they  will  sh 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1857,  and  ^5,200,000  less  than 
will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  comparative  summary  : — 

IMPORTS  or  rORIIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NBW  TORK  FOR  THX  M 

KNTERED  TOR  CONSUMPTION. 

18§$.  18§6. 

Manufactures  of  wool $822,291  $2,186,941       $1 

Maoufactures  of  cotton .   429,668  1,414,881         1 

Manufactures  of  si  Ik 1,318.191  2,886,461         1 

Manufactures  of  Ahz   378,495  899,1 'J  1 

Miscellaueous  dry  goods 270,846  687,699 

Total $3,218,976       $7,423,028       $4 

WITHDRAWN   VROM   WARXHOUSE. 

18§$.  18)6. 

Manufactures  of  wool $146,822  $118,408          { 

Manufactures  of  cotton 228,186           123.384 

Manufactures  of  silk. 197,968          204,068 

Manufactures  of  flax 105,144          106,684 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 76,298            36,669 

Total $768,408        $689,168  \ 

Add  entered  for  consuraptioo . .        8,218,976       7,423,028         4 

Total  thrown  on  the  market      $8,927,888    $8,012,176       $4 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

18S5.  18S6. 

Manufactures  of  wool $67,863  $160,268       $1 

Manufactures  of  cotton 69,960            96,388 

Manufactures  of  silk 103,618          322,994 

Manufactures  of  flax 90.605            72,960 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 28,259            82.463 

Total $840,206         $724,069       $2 

Add  entered  for  consumption..        8,218,975        7,423,023  i 

Total  entered  at  the  port.       $8,669,180     $8,147,080      %i 
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The  total  from  January  Ist  to  the  close  of  April  is  315,700,000  ginaller  than 
for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  they  are  smaller  than  for  either  of  the  last 
four  years. 

IMPORTS  or   FOREIGN   DRY   GOODS   AT  THE  PORT  OF   NEW  TORE,  FOR   FOUR   MONTBft, 

FROM    JANUARY    IST. 

ENTERED  FOR   CONSUMPTION. 

1855.  \m.  1857.  \m. 

Manufactures  of  wool |8,869,618  18,389,025  $7,008,227  $8,084,304 

Maoufactures  of  cotton 8,085,688  7,168,861  8,492,962  2,905,532 

Manufactures  of  silk 5,716,594  11,919,807  10,938,002  4,920,197 

Manufactured  of  flax. 1,768,077  8,525,627  2,978,068  1,148,809 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 1,752,746  2,928.357  8,085,724  1,058,046 

Totol 116,127,618     $88,931,677     $32,602,978  $18,061,678 

WrrHDRAWN   FROM   WAREHOUSE. 

1855.     1856.     1857.     1858. 

Manufactures  of  wool $958,540  ;r676,785  $831,093  $1,758,10! 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,534,555  1,889,511  1,653.974  2.685.089 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,857,866  1,027,203  1,056,446  2,077,8S9 

Manufactures  of  flax 665,992  669,066  658,267  1,1 85,683 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 448,789  203,137  816,868  769.820 

Total  withdrawn $4,965,192       $8,965,702    $4,616,642       $8,811,583 

Add  entered  for  consumption.        16,127,618       38,981,677     32,602,978       18,061.578 

ToUl  thrown  upon  market    $21,092,810    $87,897,879  $87,019,616    $21,878,111 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREnOUSINO. 

185§.  1856.  1857.  \m. 

Manufactures  of  wool $682,847  $588,677  $1,946,680  $763,655 

Manufactures  of  cotton 880,710  821,028  1,388,664  1,255.507 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,245,100  972,246  1,806,460  765,607 

Manufactures  of  flax 568,037  370,616  1,006,847  484,506 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 412,088  828,802  868,593  816,963 

Total $3,788,277        $2,981,263     $6,461,284      $8,686,248 

Add  entered  for  consumption.        16,127,618        88,931,677     32,602,978     18,061,578 

Total  entered  at  the  port     $19,915,896     $86,912,940  $88,964,207   $16,597,826 

The  imports  now  continue  very  small  and  there  is  do  disposition  at  present 
to  increase  them. 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  for  the  month  of  April,  indo- 
sive  of  specie,  are  $2,286,000  less  than  for  the  corresponding  total  of  last  year, 
but  §600,200  more,  exclusive  of  specie,  than  for  the  same  period  of  1856  :— 

EXPORTS   FROM   NEW   YORK  TO  FOREIttN   PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH   OF  AFRIL. 

1855.  1856.  1857.  18»8. 

Domestic  produce $4,849,944  $5,229,486  $6,162,160  $6,618,117 

Foreign  merchandise  (free)...  100,092  68,263  196,642  154,416 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)  262.684  202.027  814,848  4S2.89S 

Specie  and  bullion 8,313,447  2,217,086  8,864,806  646.2Si 

Totol  exports $8,026,167       $7,716,761     $9,026,960      $6,746,211 

Total,  exclusire  of  specie.        4,712,720        6,499,726       6,672,146        6,099.9t< 
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The  exports  for  the  foar  months,  since  January  Ist,  are  less  in  specie,  and 
also  a  little  smaller  in  produce  and  merchandise  than  for  the  same  time  last 
year : — 

EXPORTS   FROM   NEW   TORE  TO  VOREIGN   PORTS  FOR   FOUR   MONTHS,  FROM    JANUARY    IST. 

18$i.  18^6.  18§7.  18^8. 

Domestic  produce 117,808,828  $28,940,284  $28,009,686  $17,984,664 

Foreign  merchandise  (free)...  2,811,621  858,686       1,006,598  509,998 

PoreigQ  merchandise  (dutiable)  1,894.814  1,026,490       1.494,709  1,699,446 

Specie  and  bullion 7,892,250  6,1 10,608      8,669,442  9,975,010 

Total  ezporU $29,407,518     $81,481,017  $84,180,484     $80,119,112 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie.       21,515,263       25,820,409     25,510,992       20,844,102 

The  exports  of  the  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year  are  about  $13,000,000  less 
than  last.  The  specie  shows  in  the  aggregate  some  excess  as  compared  with  last 
year.  The  following  is  a  brief  comparison  of  the  shipments  of  produce,  to  which 
we  have  added  at  the  foot  the  shipments  of  specie : — 

EXPORTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  SPECIE,  FROM   NEW  TORE  TQ»FOREIGN   PORTS,  FOR  TEN  MONTHS, 

ENDING   APRIL   80tH. 

18§S.     18S6.     18S7.     18S8. 

Six  months,  ending  Jan.  let. .  $29,892,747  $89,915,729  $48,596,601  $84,702,441 

January 5,895,517  &,5 11,280       4,884,170  4,689,789 

February 4,565,091  6,606,209       6.988,786  4,173,577 

March. 6,841,985  8,708,244       9,016,891  6,180,860 

April 4,712,720  6,499,726       6,672,146  6,099,926 

Total,  ten  months. $51,408,010     $65,286,188  $69,107,493     $54,846,548 

Specie 28,875,789       16,661,558     80,619,848       81,987,122 

Total  exports,  ten  months    $80,288,799     $81,897,691  $99,727,841     $86,788,666 

The  receipts  for  cash  duties  of  course  show  a  very  considerable  decline  Id 
the  aggregate,  owing  to  the  large  decrease  in  import  of  goods  at  the  port  The 
following  is  a  comparative  summary ; — 

CASH   DUTIES  REOEIYEO  AT   THE  PORT   OF  NEW  YORK. 

18S§.  18S6.  mi.  18§8. 

Six  months.. . . .  $18,868,927  82  $20,087,862  28  $22,978,124  48  $16,845,553  67 

January 2,560,088  82  8,688,654  85  4,587,878  48  1,641,474  59 

February 2,665,164  94  8,576,919  14  5,117,249  85  2,068,784  86 

March 2,868,084  95  4,882.107  47  8,752,184  98  2,218,452  16 

April 1,994,710  10  8,918,886  89  8,801,607  06  1,786,610  41 

ToUl.lOmoe.    $27,941,925  68    $85,644,892  18     $89,686,644  74    $24,000,775  68 

The  amount  of  cash  duties  has  declined  in  New  York,  it  appears,  $15,600,000  ; 
and  if  the  same  proportion  is  allowed  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  fiscal  year, 
the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Treasury  remaining  the  same,  the  deficit,  according 
to  official  estimates,  will  be  $12,654,763,  to  be  supplied  in  treasury  notes,  of 
which,  $5,000,000  offered  have  been  taken  at  3^  a  4f  per  cent  interest,  and  the 
whole  offerings  amount  to  $16,000,000. 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  COMMERaAL  CRISIS. 

REPORT  OF  THB  BOSTON  BOARD  OF  TBADB. 

The  financial  panic  of  the  fall  of  1857  has  excited  moch  remark,  and  caused 
much  discussion  as  to  its  causes,  remote  and  immediate.  Yarioos  inflaeDtial 
bodies  have  approached  the  subject,  with  the  view  to  draw  from  its  lessons  some 
guide  to  the  future,  and  to  avoid,  by  the  application  of  remedies  to  acknowledged 
evils,  the  recurrence  of  events  which  were  so  disastrous  to  property,  so  injuriooi 
to  industry,  and  so  fatal  to  business ;  but  none  have  more  dispassionately  reviewed 
the  events,  or  more  elearly  expressed  the  results,  than  have  the  committee^  ocni- 
sisting  of  Messrs.  Edward  S.  Tobey,  Oharles  O.  Whitmore,  WiUiam  B.  Beynokk, 
James  C.  Converse,  Samuel  T.  Dana,  William  B.  Spooner,  Henry  Y.  Ward, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Solomon  B.  Spaulding,  Charles  Faulkner,  William  Perkioa, 
and  Albert  Fearing,  appointed  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  at  their  last  aonual 
meeting,  '^  to  make  a  deliberate  and  thorough  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
recent  monetary  difficulties  and  mercantile  embarrassments,  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  such  remedies  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow." 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  was  held  on  the  6th  of  April 
in  Mercantile  Hall,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  meeting  wis 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  George  B.  Upton,  and  Mr.  Edward  S.  Tobey,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  read  the  report.  On  motion  the  report  was  a^ 
cepted.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  the  committee  for  the  able  maDoer 
in  which  they  discharged  their  duties,  and  the  meeting  then  adjonmed. 

We  regret  that  the  length  of  the  report  excludes  it  from  onr  pages  in  its  en- 
tire length.  The  committee,  dating  the  course  of  events  with  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  of  1846,  remark  that  its  influence  was  modified  by  the  Irish  famine  of 
1847,  and  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  This  discovery,  together  with 
that  of  the  gold  mines  of  Australia,  made  soon  after,  may  be  justly  regarded  u 
two  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  remarkable  events  in  modem  commercial  his* 
tory. 

These  events  we  place  among  the  first  and  most  influential  causes  which,  bj 
their  excessively  stimulating  character,  have  had  a  tendency  to  produce  the  Ute 
commercial  embarrassment    We  include  the  production  of  the  gold  mines  of 
Australia,  because,  from  the  intimate  relations  and  sympathy  between  the  com- 
merce of  England  and  her  colonies,  and  that  of  the  United  States,  the  trade  of 
Australia  is  as  open  to  our  ships  as  to  theirs.    Some  of  the  eflfects  of  these  dis- 
coveries, together  with  the  nearly  cotemporaneous  discovery  of  the  vast  depoeiu 
of  guano  in  the  Chincha  Islands,  made  so  opportunely  to  meet  the  neooeitie?  of 
agriculture,  were  immediately  shown  in  a  sudden  and  unparalleled  stimulus  to 
commerce.    As  if  by  the  power  of  magic,  the  style  and  model  of  the  ships  sooo  afUr 
built  was  almost  entirely  changed,  the  genius  of  the  naval  architect  was  exerdxd 
to  its  utmost  power,  and  a  splendid  fleet  of  clippers,  of  large  clas8»  of  symmethoi 
proportions,  and  of  hitherto  unrivaled  speed,  were  brought  into  service,  c«o- 
tributing  largely  to  the  increase  of  tonnage  in  the  United  States,  which  incrctfe. 
from  the  year  1846  to  1856,  amounted  to  2,309,567  tons,  or  nearly  92  per  ccot. 
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Another,  and  by  no  means  nnimportant  cause,  was  the  recent  short  crop  of 
sugar  in  Louisiana,  which  led  to  nnnsnally  large  importations  of  that  article  from 
those  foreign  countries,  to  which  the  exports  of  the  United  States  are  of  com- 
paratively small  yalne.  High  prices,  speculation,  and  absorption  of  capital 
followed  ;  creating  a  balance  of  trade  against  this  country,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
that  branch  of  business  to  be  paid  in  specie. 

Again,  the  abuse  of  the  credit  system  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  causes, 
not  only  of  producing  the  recent  sad  commercial  embarrassments,  but  of  bring- 
ing them  to  a  disastrous  crisis,  and  of  leading  to  a  general  prostration  of  busi- 
ness. Under  that  abuse,  we  include  first,  and  as  being  more  influential  than  it 
generally  admitted,  the  absorption  of  a  vast  amount  of  actual  capital  in  rail- 
roads, and  the  creation  of  an  immense  floating  debt,  sustained  in  many  cases  at 
high  rates  of  interest,  and  constituting  a  heavy  item  in  our  foreign  debt. 

No  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind  can  doubt  that  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  have  advanced,  and  will  continue  to  promote,  the  material  interests  of  the 
country  in  a  degree  not  easily  over-estimated.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
far  too  many  rival  lines  have  been  constructed,  and  that  a  great  amount  of 
capital  and  labor  have  thus  been  injudiciously  appropriated.  The  immense  for- 
eign debt  of  the  United  States  may,  we  think,  be  regarded  in  some  degree  as 
the  abuse  of  credit.  By  foreign  debt  we  mean  not  only  balances  due  from  the 
merchants  of  America  to  those  of  Europe,  but  also  investments  of  foreign  capi- 
tal in  American  securities.  This  cannot  have  existed  without  more  or  less  un- 
favorable influence  on  our  finances. 

The  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing  corporations  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  in  some  of  the  adjacent  States,  established  by  the  enterprise  of  some  of  our 
most  intelligent  and  worthy  fellow-citizens,  and  which  have  done  so  much  to 
develop  the  industry  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  we 
think  should  bear  some  share  of  the  general  charge  of  the  abuse  of  credit  The 
system  of  conducting  their  business  with  entirely  inadequate  capital,  as  has 
been  done  in  some  instances,  may  have  been  the  result  of  unforeseen,  and,  to 
gome  extent,  unavoidable  circumstances ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  has  bad 
an  injurious  effect  on  public  credit. 

The  consignment  of  cotton  to  New  York  merchants  under  advance  has  created 
a  large  amount  of  funds  from  that  source  in  New  York  for  the  time  being,  how- 
ever the  ultimate  balance  may  have  been  between  the  North  and  South.  May 
not  this  fact,  added  to  the  effects  of  the  policy  of  the  manufacturers,  as  befort 
described,  and  the  known  practice  of  the  New  York  banks  in  making  extensive 
demand  loans,  based  on  these  deposits,  in  a  measure  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
sudden  contraction  of  their  loans  just  preceding  the  late  suspension  of  specie 
payments  ?  Having  continued  the  reduction  of  loans  after  the  ceseation  of  spe- 
cie shipments  to  Europe,  may  it  not  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying 
themselves  against  their  Southern  depositors?  who,  when  confidenee  was  shakeo, 
and  a  panic  existed,  were  as  likely  to  draw  specie  as  were  their  city  depositors. 

Another  instance  of  abuse  of  credit  may  be  seen  in  the  business  policy  pursued 
by  many,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  justified  in  saying  by  a  majority,  of  those  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits.  An  inordinate  desire  either  for  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  or  for  means  to  sustain  extravagant  expenditure,  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, an  excessive  spirit  of  enterprise,  induced  the  transaction  of  business  of 
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too  great  magnitade,  in  proportion  to  the  actaal  capital  and  available  metos. 
This,  with  the  practice  of  giving  long,  indiscriminate,  and  too-widelj-exleDded 
credit,  often  placed  large  amoants  of  property  in  the  hande  of  inexperienced  and 
enterprising  merchantSi  who  possessed  superficial  knowledge  of  business,  were 
ignorant  of  sound  principles  of  finance,  and  were  often  tempted  into  speculations, 
and  into  such  investments  as  placed  beyond  their  reach  the  very  resources  whidi 
ought  to  have  been  paid  to  their  creditors,  to  sustain  their  confidence.  The 
whole  community,  so  far  as  this  system  of  credits  generally  prevailed,  became 
peculiarly  exposed  and  sensitive  to  the  first  serious  disturbing  element  in  com- 
merce, and  consequent  curtailment  of  credit  and  decline  in  prices  of  the  staple 
commodities  of  the  country.  This,  we  think,  was  clearly  illustrated  in  the  late 
commercial  embarrassments  which  existed  between  the  Atlantic  cities  and  the 
interior  of  this  country. 

The  last,  and  by  no  means  least  important,  topic  which  we  proposed  to  con- 
sider, as  one  of  the  abuses  of  credit,  is  the  banking  system.  Whatever  degree 
of  influence  may  be  properly  attributed  to  any  or  all  the  causes  already  referred 
to,  the  policy  of  most  of  the  banks  of  New  England  and  of  New  York,  and 
perhaps  of  other  States,  may  be  justly  carged  with  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
the  responsibility,  not  only  of  aiding  to  produce  the  state  of  affairs  which  led  to 
the  late  crisis,  but  of  hastening  the  crisis  itself,  and  of  aggravating  the  panic 
which  accompanied  it.  On  the  banks  alone  is  conferred  by  government  the  pe 
culiar  right  to  make  and  to  circulate  a  paper  currency  based  on  specie,  and  in- 
tended to  be  always  convertible  into  specie.  Banks  being  the  depositories  of 
much  of  the  moneyed  capital  of  the  people,  and  standing  between  the  moDey 
lender  and  the  mouey  borrower,  representing  the  interests  of  both,  have  a  pecu- 
liar responsibility,  and  can  do  much  to  regulate  credit  and  the  currency.  Uodoe 
expansions  of  loans,  and  consequent  over-issues  of  bank  notes,  with  a  small  spe- 
cie reserve,  induce  speculation,  expansion  of  individual  credit,  and  nnnatonl 
high  price  of  property,  and  are  as  inevitably  followed  by  more  or  less  sudden 
contraction,  as  effects  follow  their  causes  in  the  natural  world.  We  are  of  opin- 
ion that,  influenced  by  the  same  stimulus  which  was  evinced  in  nearly  all  depart- 
ments of  trade  and  commerce,  the  banks  generally  carried  their  loans  too  high, 
and  consequently  created  too  much  expansion  of  the  paper  currency. 

Another  most  powerful  agent  in  disturbing  the  finances,  and  which,  we  appre- 
hend, had  much  influence  in  increasing  the  late  panic  in  New  York,  is  the  system 
of  demand  loans,  which  has  probably  been  more  extensively  adopted  there  this 
elsewhere. 

In  relative  remedies,  the  committee,  after  discussing  the  matter  with  greit 
acumen,  propose  the  following : — 

Loans  to  be  restricted  to  fifty  per  cent  over  and  above  the  amount  of  capital 
stock. 

Loans  or  discounts  to  be  suspended  whenever  the  specie  in  the  bank  does  not 
amount  to  ten  per  cent  on  the  capital. 

No  demand  loans  to  be  made. 

No  interest  allowed  on  deposits  of  any  kind,  whether  those  of  banks  or  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Circulation  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent  of  the  capital. 

No  tax  on  the  capital  to  be  paid  to  the  State,  and  no  obligation  to  loto  to 
the  State  money  at  less  than  six  per  cent. 
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CITT    WEEKLY    BAUK    RETURHS. 

NEW  YORK  WXIXLT   BANK  RETURNS. 

Ayerage  Actual 

Loana.             Specie.        Circniatlon.      Deposits.         cleariDgs.  deposits. 
Jao.     S    $98,649,988  128,661,946  $6,490,408  $78,686,226  $18,601,867  $66,088,B67 

9       98,792,767     29,176,888     6,626,464     79,841.862     18.899,078  68,942,284 

16  99,478,762  80,211,266  6,849,826  81,790,821  14,066,412  67,728,909 
28  101,172,642  80,829,161  6.886,042  82,698,848  18,074,762  69,628,886 
80     102,180,089     81,278,028     6,869.678     88.997,081     18,619,880  70,477,761 

Feb.     6  108,602,982  80,662.948  6,878,981  86,000,468  16,489,088  70,661,405 

18  108,788,306  80,226,276  6.607,271  84,229.492  18,808,688  70.426,909 

20  108,706,784  81.416,076  6,642,618  86,778,222  14,769,665  72,008,657 

27  108,769,127  81,668,694  6,680,769  87,886,811  15,667,066  71,729,806 

March  6  106,021,868  82,789,781  6,864,624  90,882,446  18,002,666  72.870,781 

18  105,298,681  82,961.076  6,766,968  90,068.482  16,611.606  72,662,926 

20  107,440,860  81,902,666  6,868,862  91,288,606  17,064,688  74.178,917 

27  109,096,412  80,929,472  6,892,281  90,644,098  16,429,066  74,201,709 

April  8  110,688,864  81,680.000  7.282,882  98.689,149  17,667,160  76,021,989 

10  110,847,617  82,036,486  7,246,809  98,666,100  16,776,287  76,790.868 

17  111,841,489  88,196,449  7,190,170  96,448,460  17,829,431  78.121,026 
24  111,008,476  84,118.891  7,140.861  96.840.844  16,141,461  79,198,898 

May    1     111.868,466     86,064.218     7,481.814     98,488,606     17,876,208     80.668.808 

8     112,741,966     86.463,146     7,736,066  101,166,806     19,488,661     81,727.146 

16     114.199,288     84.780.728     7.602.976  101.884,168     18.284.868     88.699.295 

BOSTON  BANKS. 

f ^Due » 

Loans.  Specie.  Clrcolation.  Deposits.  To  banks.  From  bank& 

Dec  22 $60,209,600  $4,679,000  $6,627,000  $16,606,000  $4,064,800  $6,888,000 

29 60.877,000  4.789,600  6,180,400  16,826.600  8,998,000     6,688,000 

Jan.     6 60,726,800  6,028.000  6.416.000  17.078.800  8.911,000     6.782.600 

12....     61,221,000  6.449.000  5.988.400  17,226,700  4.368,000     6.969,600 

18 61,740,926  6.661.216  6,669.028  17,722,668  4.764,006     5,891,800 

26 61,772,412  6,078,680  6,494,721  18.129,649  8.681,721     1.949,081 

Feb.     1 61,864,178  6.402.460  6,261,006  18,896.692  5,111,278     6.726,887 

8....     62,011,821  6,872,977  6,498.600  18,602.984  6,817.764     6,766,068 

16 62,187,972  7,079,606  5,898,660  18,429,946  6.668.464     6.623,018 

22 62.089,600  7.267,800  6,299,000  18.460,600  5,889,600     6,877,900 

Mar.    1 61,970.800  7,816.800  5.170.000  18,626.000  6,778,000    6,626.000 

8....     62,261,800  7,497.700  6.182.400  19,081.682  5,764,000     6.187.000 

16 62,068,748  7.669,698  6.291,649  18,909.682  5,887.684     6,011,877 

22 61,999,461  7,286,681  5,168,492  19.029.261     

29....     61,682,461  7,906,491  5,169,669  18.896,249     

April  6 61,918.000  8.269,600  6.477,600  20,186,400  6^76.900     6,886,000 

12....     62,042,428  8.606,812  6,862,991  20.676.028     

19 61.762,600  9,007.000  6,224,600  20,667.600  6,110.000     7,269.400 

26 61,388,977  8.861,719  6,007,628  20,671.669  6,884.688     7.868,702 

May     4 61,499,700  9,248.000  6.908,600  21.267.900  6,926,900     7,444,000 

10 61.679.816  9.861.861  6.166,768  21.148.978  6.949,986     7.562,885 

PROyiDSNCB  BANKS. 

Loans.  Bpede.  Circulation.  Deposits.  Dneoth.blcs. 

Sept  28 $18,480,161  $241,906  $1,969,886  $1,926,122  $1,194,967 

Jao.  11 17,701,726  666,558  1,662.822  2,026,966  1,888.486 

Mar.  16 16,926,849  520.828  1,310.787  1.903.082  1.048,980 

Apr.  6 17,087,949  691861  1,409,696  1.946.998  1.080,817 

19 17,169.822  664,088  1.48S.226  1.966.816  996.961 

PITTSBUBO  BANKS. 

Loans.  Specie.  CHrcnlation.  Deposits.      Due  banks. 

April  12 $6,518,821  $1,194,282  $1,287,096  $1,806,294       $70,286 

19 6,670.686  1.220,688  1,291,091  1,846,062         87.718 

26 6,611.689  1,221,196  1,819,416  1,404,760        84,171 

May      8 5,784,492  1.192.216  1.860.661  1.604.649         40.8U 

10 5,768,661  1.171,627  1.866,661  1,686,182        74,491 
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Date.                     Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.          Deposita. 

Jan.  11/58.  $21,802,374  $8,770,701  $1,011,088  $11,465,268 

Jan.    18....  21,068,652  4,018,295  1.046,545  11,512,766 

Jaa    25....  20,780,958  4,248,966  1,062,192  11,547,697 

Feb.     1 20,428,704  4,465,698  1,096,462  12,195126 

Feb.    8....  20,859,226  4.668,085  1,298,046  11,904,519 

Feb.  15 20,071,474  4,888,988  1,559,218  11,889,842 

Feb.  22 20,161,260  4,924,906  1,686,689  12,014.605 

Mar.     1 20,251,066  4,908,986  1,808,784  11,880,682 

Ifiar.     9...  20,471,161  5,147,615  1,916,852  12,268.282 

liar.  16 20,522,986  5,448,614  2,077,967  12,691,547 

liar.  28 20,796,967  5,4b8,858  2,140,468  12,418,191 

liar.  80....  21,020,198  5,661,782  2,296,444  18,201,599 

Apr.    6 21,657,152  5,987,595  2,647,899  18,422,818 

Apr.  12 21,656,028  6188,000  2,676,198  18,784,656 

Apr.  19 21,776,667  6,882,485  2,484.150  14,682,176 

Apr.  26....  22,141.800  6,752,640  2,408,421  15,068,178 

UtLj     8....  22,248,824  7,027,712  2,329,617  15,689,718 

Haj  10....  22,190,984  7,148,628  2,406,482  16,260,868 

NEW   ORLEAVB  BANKS. 

Short  loans.          Specie.  Circolation.       Depoeita.  Exchange. 

Oct  17...  $19,200,688  $8,280,820  $6,196,459  $7,442,142  $2,297,848 

Dec  12...  18,069,088       8,841,370  4,148,869       9,998,870  2,888.878 

19...  17,818,222  9,942,880  4,224,042  10,996,494  8,526,929 

26...  17,741,855  10,820,714  4,836.624  11,579,048  8,951,212 

Jan.     2...  18,149,456  10,505,188  4,585,951  11,948,906  4,114,622 

9 10,626,260  4,778,589  11,764,698  4,675,028 

16...  14,804.320  10,592,617  4,797,746  12,828,808  5,096,771 

23...  14,569,181  10,698,880  4,767,816  12,678,178  5,201.368 

80...  14,674,217  10,844,246  4,808,071  12,678,696  6,249,186 

Feb.     6...  14,490,001  11.187,898  5,087,906  14,589,408  6,984,781 

18...  14,937,807  11,110,768  5,100,916  14,868,885  6,624,667 

20.    .  :4.890,861  11,065,597  5.264,181  14,640,976  7.124.477 

27...  16,062,058  11,061,882  5,624,209  14,894,714  7,628,252 

March  6...  15,8»2,181  10,967,226  6,005,769  15,201,909  7,919.606 

18...  15,888,847  10,978,759  6,299,957  15,421,499  8,220,000 

20...  15.987,924  10,897,866  6,664,484  15,765,084  8,776,621 

27...  16,167,998  10,947,686  7,068,240  16,792,554  8.880,798 

April  8...  16,641,554  10,848,605  7,672,094  15.468,860  9,147.709 

10...  16,481,249  10,962,570  7,692,684  15,668,188  9,821,852 

17...  16,480,547  10,854,012  7,685,589  15,640,948  9,086,522 

24...  16,094,721  10,798,455  7,828,899  16,689,151  9,821,277 

Maj    1...  16,983,046  10,892,468  7,946,884  16,681,698  8,764,140 

PORTLAND  BANKS. 

Capital.  Loana.  CireaUtion.  Dapoaltab 

October,     1857...  $2,001,200  $8,489,424  $1,017,447  $620,689 

Koyember 2,051,200  8,847,160  814,585        500,480 

December. 9,075,000  8,401,908  844,788        540,488 

Janoary     1858...  8,075,000  8,477,998  876,277        865,261 

February  8,076  000  8,425,770  808,866        697,844 

March 2,075,000  8,428,880  748,778        669,878 

April 2,076,000  8,448,468  779,888        776,706 

May 8,075,000  8,545,850  828,689        788,867 

ST.  LODIB  BANKS. 

Exchange.  diealation. 

April  10 $1,256,694  $1,788,970 

17  1.161.066  1,798.946 

24 1,250,296  1,888,916 

May      8 ••... 1,869,816  1,840,481 


Dne  banks. 


8.066,181 
8,178,855 
8.071.608 
2,804,096 
2,610,000 
2,764,978 

Distant 
balanoei. 

$816,1^2 
1,266,660 
1,868,478 
1,690.072 
1.349,781 
1,552,865 
1,469,861 
1,879,908 
1,256,815 
1,288,609 
1,274.084 
1,827,750 
1,878.846 
1,847,628 
1,172,652 
1.271.084 
1,664.614 
1,410.849 
1,881.627 
1,478,994 
1,868,882 


opecM. 
$144,089 

187.287 
168,884 
14934* 
146.872 
146,882 
186.146 
186,185 


$1,678,628 
1,720,728 
1,770.882 
1,969,828 
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BANKS  or  THE  BTATI  07  NEW   YORK. 
RBBOUROES. 

June,  1848.         Jane,  1852.         Jane,  1S57.       September  S(L  Morcli  11 

DiscouDU $78,497,187  |127,245,669  1190,808,832  $170.847,'774  $161,867,988 

Overdrafts. 219,812            274,677           607,187            604,607  488,717 

Due  by  banks-.       8,876,897       11,200,861       11,648,830       18,764,026  12,808,612 

Real  estate 8,458,943         4,183,970         7,423,016         7,374,811  7,681,904 

Specie 6,881,668       18,804,866       14,379,434       14,821,699  86,071,076 

Cash  items. 6,928,444       12,871,410       23,787,486       14,224,846  16.162,476 

Stocks 12,007,814       16,609,600       26.747,472       28,608,877  22,894,677 

Mortgages 8,100,061         4,648,490         9,299,794         8,781,463  8,678,308 

Bankootes. 2.706,448         8,246,286         8,094,298         2.483.378  1,706.037 

Do.  suspended 82,192  9,267 

Ezp'nse  account.         663,118           677,084        1,862,628         1,028,179  1,621,688 

Add  for  cents. 926  960 


Total $116,728,857  $198,062,108  $287,994,868  $266,817,670  $268,716,377 

LIABIUTIES. 

Capital $43,766,089  $69,706,688  $108,964,777  $107,607,669  $109,687,703 

Circulation. 20,888,077  27,940,947       82,896,892  27,122,904  22,710,168 

Profite 6.664,846  10,489,087       18,949,030  18,037,429  11,676,106 

Due  banks 14,100,360  25,229,167       27,319,817  19,267,268  28,710,077 

Due  others. 702,261  1,464,672         1,010.676  1,187,846  861,076 

Due  State 2.306.999  1.692,603         8,264.877  8,446,866  1,961.160 

Deposits 27,664,820  66.034,604     104,860,426  88.689,894  91,787,728 

Other  items....  862,416  1,461,788         1,764,886  1,768,791  1,441,866 

Add  for  cents. .  619  616 


ToUl  ....$116,723,867  $192,908,464  $287,990,280  $266,817,670  $268,716,877 

BANKS  or  NEW  JEB8ET. 
LIABILrriBS. 

Jannarj.  April. 

Capital  stock ; . . .          $7,494,912  00  $7,278,642  00 

Circulation 8,896,986  00  4,784,427  00 

Deposits 8,660,407  96  4,000,400  46 

Dividends  unpaid -           86.197  68  84,66178 

Due  other  banks 607,077  19  606,661  86 

Other  debt& 80,768  67  81,269  97 

Surplus 1,276,068  17  1,206,964  84 

RESOURCES. 

Bills  discounted $11,864,819  96  $12,980,689  49 

Specie 1,808,861  26  1,140,812  93 

Due  from  other  banks 1 ,609.817  77  2,829.660  26 

Notes  and  checks  of  other  banks. . .  •               494,197  43  787,061  89 

RealesUte 844,046  20  868.924  64 

Stocks 721,098  27  744,046  62 

Otberasseu 288,802  96  178,140  91 

BANK  or  THE  STATE  Or  INDIAITA,  MARCH  81,   1868. 

MRANS. 

Notes  discoanted  ind  bills  of  ezchmnge $4,806,660  60 

Banking  houses  and  other  real  estate 160,121  88 

Remittances  and  other  items 92,106  20 

Due  from  Eastern  banks 444,94172 

Due  from  Southern  and  Western  banks. 878,068  29 

Notes  of  other  banks. 206,607  00 

Specie. 1,806,662  16 

Total $6377,942  77 
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UABILimS. 

Capital  stock $2,166.862  77 

Surplus  fund 287,64 1  67 

Profit  and  lo88 109,966  82 

Individual  deposits 689,828  64 

Unpaid  diyidends  and  other  items 40,227  66 

Due  to  other  banks 160,807  61 

Circulation 8,498,618  00 


ToUl $6,877,942  77 


WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  ABE  WORTH. 

The  natioDal  wealth  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  an  estate,  may  be 
thus  stated — 

Value  of  farms  and  cultivated  soU $5,000,000,000 

"    horses,  cattle,  sheep,  Ac,  Ac. 1,600,000,000 

*'    agricultural  implements 600,000,000 

**    mines 4,600,000,000 

"    dwelling  houses 8,600,000,000 

•*    railways  and  canals 1,000,000,000 

"    factories,  mills,  and  machine  shops 800,000,000 

"    commercial  marine. 200,000,000 

"    agricultural  produce,  domestic  manufactures,  and  foreign 

goods  on  band 1,000,000,000 

"    gold  Jind  silver  coin  and  bullion 500,000,000 

"    public  lands,  ships  of  war,  fortifications,  navy  yards,  pub- 
lic buildings,  Ac,  Ac. 4,000,000,000 


Grand  total $22,000,000,000 

The  above  estimates  have  been  sent  us  by  a  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  David 
M.  Balfour,  of  Boston,  without,  however,  ejcplanation  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
estimates.  As  thus,  the  <*  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  "  is  placed  at 
$500,000,000,  while  the  highest  ^gures  the  official  returns  will  give  is 
3270.000,000,  and  this  amount  includes  the  metals  wrought  into  plate  and 
jewelry  of  all  descriptions. — Ed.  M.  M. 

NEW  BANK  LAW. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  act  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  to  restrain  banks,  banking  institutions,  and  individual  bankers  firom 
assuming  the  title  of  savings  banks,  or  receiving  deposits  as  such : — 

Section  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  in- 
dividual banker,  authorized  to  issue  circulating  notes  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  es- 
tablished in  any  city  or  village  where  a  charted  savings  bank  is  located  and  transact- 
ing business,  to  advertise  or  put  forth  a  sign  as  a  savings  bank,  or  in  any  way  to  so- 
licit or  receive  deposits  as  a  savings  bank,  and  any  iMink,  banking  association,  or 
individual  banker  which  shall  offend  against  these  provisions,  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  for  every  such  offence  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  day  such 
offence  shall  be  continued,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  this  State  by  the  District  Attorney  of  the  several  counties  in  any  court 
having  cognizance  thereof,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  chargeable  to  said  country  io 
which  such  offence  shall  be  committed. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  efifect  on  the  first  day  of  May  next 
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THE    BANK    OF   FRANCE. 

Id  our  namber  for  May  will  be  foand  reference  to  the  aoDual  report  of  the 
Bank  of  France  for  1857  :— 

LIABILITIK8. 

Mar,  1850.        Dec,  1856.       Feb.,  1858.      March,  1858.  AprU,  1858. 

Capital  of  banlcfranca    91,260,000    91,260,000     91,260,000    91,260,000  91,260,000 

"       new 91,260,000     91,260,000  91,260,000 

Profits  ID  addition  to 

capital 1,486,505       1,486,606  1,486,606 

Reserve  of  bank 12,980,760     12,980,760     12,980,760     12,980,760  12,980,760 

New  reserve 9,125,000       9,126,000  9,126,000 

Do.  in  landed  prop..       4,000,000       4,000,000       4,000,000       4,000,000  4,000,000 

Notes  in  circulation..   684,960,600  514,064,200  628,048,800  619,917,000  644,797,800 

Do.  of  branch  banks.     91,814,760     69,046,876     44,668,060     48,847,600  41,086,800 

Bank  notes  to  order.       6,276,947       8,660,286       6,871,408       5,628.654  6,428,949 

Rec'pts  payable  sight      4,269,884       8,407,896       8,089,842       2,648,186  2,659.781 

Trea.  account  curr'nt     90,095,261     92,768,818     78,686,287     94,187,181  92,886,762 

Sundry  accounts    "      169,666,891   116,908,416  117,626,948  128,910,877  180,761,188 

Do.  with  branch  b'ks.     26,047,897     28,980,880     28,889,616     26,976,162  27,874,606 

Dividends  payable..          666,668          680,214       2,167,896       1,112,801  647,689 

Discounts  (&  sundry  iot     18,776.819       8,781,686       1,424,466          996.796  8,068,884 

Commis. on  deposits.            46,277        4,4&8,846       6,119,602  7,666,077 

Re  discount  last  6  luoe.       1,788,788       1,867,781       2,209,982       2,209,982  2,209.982 

Sundries 7,888,682       6,949,789       8,222,270       8,471,197  8,187,129 

ASSETS. 

Caph  in  hand 117.610,819     86,168,626     88,778,797  128,194,386  188,702,216 

Cafh  in  branch  b'ks.   168,729,617  112,169,784  199,075,277  214,632,899  224,128,046 

Commer.  bills  ovVdue         711,697       8,830,626       8,476,446       2,648,729  624,968 

"     bills  discounted 

but  not  yet  due...  288,818,186  237,070,711  244,872,489  214,427,660  200,916,621 

Do.  in  branch  banks.   188,912,127  274,140,616  228,661,219  219,956,080  216,410.807 
Advanced  on  deposit 

of  bullion 1,064,800       1,286,600       2,040,000       1,792,700  1,701,600 

Do.  by  branch  banks.       2,786,800       3,604,700       2,188,900       2,062,662  1,768,600 
Advanced  on  French 

securities 99,860,686     26,600,436     28,472,800     26,291,400  26,682,200 

Do.  by  branch  banks.      8,466,800     10,771.100      7,898,880      8,462,080  9,483,800 
Advance  on  railroad 

securities 40,381,400     17,686,600     48,806.666     61,869,800  66,910,860 

Do.  by  branch  banks.     14,685,860      7,922,800     18,976,286     16,628,186  17.846,660 
Advance    on    credit 

foncier  scrip 226,600         248,600  888.900 

Do.  branch  b'ks  scrip       100,000           90,600  100,700 

Advanced  to  State,  on 

agreem't,June80,'48     60,000,000    66,000,000    60,000,000    50,000,000  60,000,000 

Discount,  trea.  bonds    40,000,000    40,000,000       

GovVnm'tst'kres'rvU    12,980,760     12,980,760     12.980,760     12,980,760  12,980,760 

'*  disposable    62,190,792     62,190,046     62,189,482     62,189,482  62,188,108 

New  shares,  not settrd      42,114,678     28,202,669  20,929,421 

Eot'l<kfurnitVeofb'k      4.000,000      4,000,000      4,000,000      4,000,000  4,000,000 
Landed  property  of 

branch  banks 5,232,804      6,226,668       6,668,617       6,673,223  6,687,209 

EzpWsofmanag'm't       1,489,796         776,898         466,894         802,611  1,167,918 

Sundries 2,428,711       8,826,883      4,888,649      6,687,821  8,827,947 

RECAPITULATION. 
XJABXLXTnB.  ASSVTB. 


May,     1866 francs      1,066,178,487 

Dec,     1866 960,216,038 


May,    1866 francs      1,066,173,487 

Dec,     1866 960,216,088 


Feb,     1868 1,029,769,068  i  Feb.,     1868 1,029,759,068 

March,  1868 1,089,616,687    March,  1868 1,089,616,687 

April,  1868 1,078,166,289  |  April,  1868 1,078,186,^89 


^80 
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IMPORTS  TO  km  EXPORTS  OF  SPiaS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIIT. 

Ad  account  of  the  computed  real  yalue  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and 
silver  bnllion  and  specie  registered,  in  the  two  months  ended  28th  Febmarj, 
1858  :— 


Gold. 

Hanse  Towns £802,912 

Holland 826 

Belgium 60,698 

Frauce. 264.488 

Portugal 64.446 

Spain 12,769 

Gibraltar. 24,899 

MalU 15.688 

Turkey 22,468 

Egypt 344,916 

West  coast  of  Africa. .        2 1 ,007 

Australia 948,969 

S.  America  <fr  W.  Indies     860,699 
E|nrpt  (in  transit  to  In- 
dia and  China) 

Brit  pos.  in  S.  Africa 

Mauritius 

Danish  West  Indies 

United  States 2.862,810 

Brazil 

Other  countries 10,662 


-DCPOETB. » 

8Uver.        ToUl. 

£802,912 

£429  1,254 

128.468  179.061 

629,665  894,098 

29,987  84,482 

21,866  84,186 

28,802  48.201 

476  16,109 

2,766  25,214 

100  845,016 

8,669  24,676 

29  948,998 

641,074  1,891,678 


•  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


62,729  2,425,689 
'  2,067        12,729 


Gold. 

£7,629 

6,828 

82.096 

882,104 

89,281 

8,970 


-KXFOBTB.- 

SUver. 

£51,964 

88,976 

7,996 

80,202 


ToUL 
£69.69S 

96,808 

90,091 
862.806 

89,281 
8,970 


86,670  1,496,664  1,682,284 
68,406 68,406 


12.079 

889 

6,804 

68,024 

287 


7,719 
86.822 


2,185 


19,798 
86,211 

6.804 
68,024 

2,422 


Totals 6,787.980  1.446.117  7,284.047  1.168,666  1.721.877  2379JB48 


INDEPEiroEUrT  TREASURY  UW  OF  OHIO. 

Ohio  has  been  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Federal  €k)Temment  in  re- 
lation to  the  separation  of  its  offices  from  the  operation  of  banks.  We  g^Ye  the 
features  of  the  law  somewhat  condensed  : — 

AN  ACT  TO  B8TABUSH  THE  INDEPENDENT  TRBA8URT  OF  THE  STATS  OF  OHIO. 

Section  1  constitutes  the  State  Treasurer's  rooms  at  Oolumbns  the  State 
Treasury. 

Sec.  2  directs  the  County  Commissioners  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  public  money  of  their  respective  counties. 

Sbo.  3  requires  the  State  and  County  Treasurers  to  keep  the  public  money 
in  the  treasury,  forbids  loaning  or  depositing  in  banks,  and  provides  for  its  pay- 
ment to  the  proper  authorities,  and  for  the  performance  of  Uie  dutiee  deTolving 
upon  a  State  fiscal  agent. 

Sec.  4  creates  a  Controller  of  the  Treasury,  whose  term  of  office  shaO  be 
three  years,  and  whose  duty  shall  be  to  supervise  and  enforce  the  claims  of  the 
State,  and  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Attorney-Greneral  for  collection. 

Sec.  6.  All  payments  into  the  State  Treasury  must  be  made  on  the  draft  of 
the  Controller  drawn  in  favor  of  the  State  Treasurer  upon  the  person  making 

Siyment ;  and  no  payment  shall  discharge  liability  to  the  State  unless  made  on 
e  draft  of  the  Controller  as  above.  The  Controller  is  directed  to  preserve 
duplicates  of  all  drafts,  and  keep  record  of  its  number,  amount,  date,  name  of  the 
person  on  whom  drawn,  etc.,  and  report  weekly  to  the  Auditor  of  State  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  such  drafts,  and  designating  the  exact  amount  belonging 
to  each  fund.  The  Auditor  shall  keep  record  of  such  reports  and  charge  the 
amount  specifically  to  each  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State 
Treasurer. 
Sec.  6  directs  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  or  paid  from  the  State  Treasury, 
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or  transferred  therefrom  to  any  County  Treasury  or  elsewhere,  unless  by  war- 
rant of  the  Auditor,  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer,  and  countersigned  by  the  Con- 
troller, unless  the  same  shall  have  been  appointed  by  law  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  required  to  be  paid.  The  Auditor  is  directed  to  preserve  duplicates, 
keep  accurate  records  of  all  such  warrants,  and  report  weekly  to  the  Controller. 

Sec.  7  directs  quarterly  settlements  of  the  State  Auditor  and  Controller  with 
the  Treasurer,  for  comparing  and  ac^usting  their  records,  and  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  the  State  Treasury,  and  the  actual  amount  of  money  and  all  other 
property,  bonds,  securities,  claims,  etc.,  in  possession  of  the  Treasurer ;  the  result 
of  said  settlement  to  be  reported  to  the  Governor. 

Sec.  8  provides  that  all  payments  into  the  County  Treasury,  except  those 
of  taxes,  paid  before  the  return  of  the  Treasurer's  delinquent  list  of  unpaid  taxes, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer,  on  the  draft  of  the  County  Auditor  in 
fiiYor  of  the  Treasurer ;  the  County  Auditor  to  preserve  duplicates  and  keep 
records  of  each  draft,  unless  in  case  of  a  payment  or  transfer  of  money  from  the 
State  to  the  County  Treasury  ;  the  same  shall  be  made  on  the  warrant  of  the 
Auditor  of  State,  instead  of  the  draft  of  the  County  Auditor  ;  in  which  case  the 
State  Auditor  shall  transmit  a  triplicate  copy  of  such  warrant  to  the  County 
Auditor,  to  be  by  him  preserved  and  recorded. 

Sec.  9  directs  that  all  money  received  into  or  paid  out  of  the  County  Treasury, 
or  transferred  to  any  person  for  disbursement,  must  be  on  the  order  of  the  County 
Auditor,  except  in  case  of  transfer  from  the  county  to  the  State  Treasury,  and 
in  payment  of  canal  tolls,  rents  upon  school  or  ministerial  lands,  the  purchase 
money  of  school  lands,  the  surrender  of  leases  or  other  public  dues  accruing  to 
the  State,  collected  by  any  other  receiver  or  collector  than  the  State  and  County 
Treasurer.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  collector,  officer,  or  receiver,  to  take 
triplicate  receipts  for  all  payments  into  the  State  or  County  Treasuries,  specify- 
ing the  fund  to  which  the  money  belongs,  two  of  which  are  to  be  deposited  with 
the  County  or  State  Auditor,  according  as  the  payment  is  to  the  County  or  State 
Treasury.  The  Auditor,  after  recording  such  payment,  is  to  transfer  one  of  said 
receipts  \»  the  Controller  at  Columbus,  who  shall,  as  often  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Auditor  of  State,  the  Controller,  and  Treasurer,  acting  conjointly,  draw  a 
draft  in  favor  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  aggregate  amount  received  by  the 
officer.  No  payment  of  the  public  dues  is  to  be  discharged  until  the  receipts 
are  deposited  as  above. 

Sec.  10  provides  that  all  receivers,  other  than  State  and  County  Treasurers, 
shall  pay  into  the  nearest  convenient  County  Tn^isury  or  State  Treasury  all 
moneys  oy  them  collected. 

Sbc.  II  provides  for  the  inspection  of  the  State  Treasury  by  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

Sec.  12  directs  the  Auditor  and  commissioners  of  each  county  to  examine 
its  treasury  once  in  three  months. 

Sec.  ]  3  provides  that  on  and  after  the  4th  day  of  July,  1858,  all  payments 
from  the  State  Treasury,  of  twenty  dollars  and  under,  and  after  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1859,  all  payments  of  fifty  dollars  and  under,  and  after  the  4th  day  of  July, 
1860,  all  payments  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  under,  and  after  the  4th  day  of 
July,  186] ,  ail  payments  of  two  hundred  dollars  and  under,  and  after  the  4th 
day  of  July,  1863,  all  payments  of  four  hundred  dollars  and  under,  and  after  the 
4th  day  of  July.  1864,  all  payments  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  under,  and  after 
the  4th  day  of  July,  1866,  all  payments  whatever  shall  be  made  in  specie.  All 
payments  made  from  the  State  Treasury  shall  be  held  to  be  made  by  the  Treasurer 
of  State. 

Seo.  14.  On  and  after  the  4th  day  of  July,  1858,  all  payments  out  of  every 
County  Treasury  of  five  dollars  and  under,  and  after  the  4th  day  of  July,  1859, 
all  payments  of  ten  dollars  and  under ;  after  the  4th  day  of  July,  1860,  all  pay- 
ments of  twenty  dollars  and  under ;  after  the  4th  day  of  July,  1861,  all  payments 
of  thirty  dollars  and  under  ;  after  the  4th  day  of  July,  1862,  all  payments  of 
fifty  dollars  and  under ;  after  the  4th  day  of  July,  1863,  all  payments  of  one 
hundred  dollars  and  under,  after  the  4th  day  of  July,  1864,  all  payments  of  two 
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hundred  dollars  and  urider,  and  after  the  4th  day  of  Jaly,  1865,  all  pajmeDti 
"whatever,  shall  be  made  in  specie  only. 

Sec.  15  provides  for  the  punishment  of  all  persons  convicted  of  embezzlement, 
by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  twenty- one  years  in  the 
penitentiary,  and  by  fine  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  the  property  taken.  Any 
failure  to  account  for  or  pay  over  the  public  money,  and  the  books  of  the  State 
Auditor  and  Controller,  and  the  County  Auditor  and  Commissioners,  to  be  taken 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  embezzlement. 

SEC.  16  punishes  the  unauthorized  payment  of  the  public  money  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  twenty,  nor  more  than  five  uundred  dollars. 

Sec.  17.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jaly,  1858. 

NEW  BANKING  UW  OF  IOWA. 

The  last  session  of  the  Iowa  State  Legislature  repassed  an  act  to  incoporate 
a  State  bank.  This  act  is  important  as  showing  the  financial  course  adopted 
\)y  the  State,  and  the  provision  made  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  too  common 
frauds  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  banks.  We  therefore  give  a  brief  summary 
of  the  act  showing  the  prominent  features,  etc.  This  act,  together  with  the 
"  Free  Banking  Law*'  of  Iowa,  will  be  submitted  to  the  people,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  June, 
1858.  There  is  every  probability  of  the  two  laws  being  adopted,  as  the  people 
have  suffered  too  much  already  from  the  want  of  sound  banks  to  refuse  in  this 
case  their  sanction  : — 

The  act  provides  that  as  soon  as  five  or  more  branches  are  organized,  that  the 
State  bank  shall  be  incorporated.  That  each  branch  shall  elect  one  director  to 
the  State  bank,  and  that  these  directors  shall  have  the  usual  powers  of  govern- 
ment. The  parent  bank  to  furnish  to  the  branches  circulation  according  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  law.  The  general  regulation  of  the  branches,  such  as  pay- 
ment of  balances  between  them,  regulations  as  to  collections,  exchange,  appoint- 
ment of  an  agent  to  visit  and  examine  the  financial  condition  of  each  branch, 
shall  reside  with  the  parent  bank.  The  expenses  of  bank  circulation,  and  of  the 
parent  bank  generally,  shall  be  paid  pro  rata  by  each  branch. 

Each  director  to  have  two  votes,  and  one  additional  for  every  fifty  thousand 
dollars  over  one  hundred  thousand  of  capital  which  he  represents.  The  branches 
shall  not  issue  circulation,  and  only  use  as  circulation  those  notes  provided  and 
countersigned  by  the  parent  bank.  All  defaced  notes  must  be  returned  to,  and 
be  destroyed  by,  the  parent  bank. 

Each  branch  shall  deposit  with  the  parent  bank,  as  security  for  its  circulation,  12} 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  such  circulation,  inrhioney,  United  States  or  States  stocks, 
at  their  current  value  in  the  city  of  New  York — no  stock,  however,  being  in  any 
case  taken  above  its  par  value.  These  stocks  to  constitute  a  safety  fund,  to  be 
applied  to  the  redemption  o(  the  notes  of  any  insolvent  branch. 

No  branch  shall  be  entitled  to  circulating  notes  in  a  grreater  proportion  to  its 
existing  actual  capital  than  herein  specified,  namely,  upon  the  nrst  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  or  less  of  capital,  not  more  than  double  the  amount  in  circula- 
tion ;  upon  the  second  one  hundred  thousand,  or  part  thereof,  not  more  than  one- 
and-threc-quarters ;  upon  the  third  one  hundred  thousand,  or  part  thereof,  not 
more  than  one-and-a-half  in  circulation.  Of  the  notes  furnished  to  any  brandi 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  shall  be  in  the  denomination  of  one  dollar  ;  10  per 
cent  in  two  dollars ;  25  per  cent  in  all  under  five  dollars ;  or  50  per  cent  in  all 
under  ten  dollars. 

In  case  of  the  refusal  by  any  branch  to  pay,  when  lawfully  demanded,  its  notes 
of  circulation  in  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States  legal 
tender,  such  branch  to  be  deemed  insolvent,  and  a  receiver  to  be  appointed  and 
be  wound  up  by  the  parent  bank. 

In  case  of  the  refusal  of  any  branch  to  comply  with  the  reqoiremeDts  of  the 
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parent  bank  in  regard  to  providing  additional  specie,  reducing  liabilities,  or  in 
any  way  refusing  to  do  what  the  parent  bank  may  think  necessary  for  its  own 
safety  or  of  the  other  branches,  it  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  court,  wind  up 
its  affairs. 

No  branch  shall  be  organized  or  be  permitted  to  carry  on  business  under  this 
act  unless  with  a  capital  exceeding  $50,000,  and  limited  to  $300,000,  and  having 
five  stockholders.  A.lso,  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  capital  be  paid,  and  in 
bona  fide  possession  of  the  branch  in  gold  and  silver. 

Each  branch  shall  always  receive  at  par,  in  payment  of  its  debts,  the  notes  of 
any  and  all  of  the  other  branches.  Each  branch  shall  at  all  times  have  on  hand 
gold  and  silver  coin  to  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  its  out- 
standing circulation,  and  in  case  of  its  specie  falling  below  that  proportion,  it 
shall,  while  in  deficit,  cease  to  discount  or  in  any  way  increase  its  liabilities. 
Each  branch  shall  keep  on  hand,  over  and  above  the  amount  required  for  its  cir- 
culation, at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  current  deposits  ;  and  shall  be  pro- 
hibited from  paying  interest  on  current  deposits. 

The  number  of  branches  is  limited  to  thirty. 

The  objectionable  features  of  this  act  are  in  not  providing  sufficient  security 
for  circulation,  and  in  not  taking  at  their  current  value  stocks  above  par ;  thereby 
putting  a  premium  on  the  use  of  depreciated  State  stocks.  A  company  of  per- 
sons raising  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  can,  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  get, 
on  the  deposit  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  returned  to  them  in  circulation 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  by  the  same  operation  in  proportion  up  to 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  then  could  in  this  way  abscond  with  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  leaving  in  security  only  sixty-five 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  as  security  to  the  holders  of  circulation.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  people  must  depend  in  a  measure  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
directors  of  the  banks,  for  it  has  been  found  that  with  the  restrictions  applicable 
in  New  York  State,  that  banking  is  unprofitable  in  -the  West,  and  hence  they 
have  but  the  choice  to  do  without  banking  facilities  or  run  some  risk. 

BANK  NOTE  REDEMPTION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

AN  A8S0RTINO-HOUSE  FOR  STATE  CURRENCY. 

The  banks  represented  in  convention  on  the  18th  February,  have  completed 
an  arrangement  for  the  establishment  of  an  assort ing-house  for  State  currency 
in  connection  with  the  Merchants'  Bank  and  Bank  of  the  Interior  of  this  city,  and 
under  their  joint  management.  The  assorting-house  commenced  operations  on 
the  5th  of  April,  and  receives  notes  of  banks  of  this  State,  redeemable  at  one- 
quarter  of  one  per  cent,  at  the  legal  rate  of  discount,  and  pay  in  Albany,  Troy,  or 
New  York,  on  the  morning  after  receipt.  New  England  bank  notes  received  at 
one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  discount,  and  the  notes  of  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  &c.,  at  New  York  rates.  The  country  banks  redeem  their  notes  with 
the  assorting-house  through  their  respective  agencies,  at  a  discount  of  fifteen 
cents  per  hunderd  dollars,  or  three-fifths  of  the  legal  discount,  giving  ten  cents 
per  hundred  dollars,  or  two  fifths  of  the  legal  discount,  to  the  assorting-house. 

This  mode  of  redemption  receives  the  cooperation  of  the  banks  in  Albany, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  generally  adopted.  The  system  now  in  op- 
eration is  not  considered  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  country  banks, 
and  they  have  long  been  desirous  of  freeing  themselves  from  its  control.  The 
contraction  of  business,  and  the  curtailment  of  bank  note  circulation  throughout 
the  country,  afiford  favorable  conditions  for  the  new  arraogementSy  which  will 
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eommeDce  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  soond  and  healthy  enterpriae,  and 
will  douDtless  commend  itself  to  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  banking  in- 
terests of  the  State.  The  aSect  of  this  has  been  a  circalar  from  the  Metropolitu 
Bank  of  New  York,  reducing  to  one^ighth  the  rates  of  redemption. 


CLEARING-HOUSE  AT  BOSTOH. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Bank  Clearing-house  was  held  on  Monday, 
April  12  ;  Franklin  Haven,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  was  re- 
elected as  presiding  officer  by  a  unanimous  rote,  notwithstanding  his  expren 
wish  to  be  excused  from  further  service,  and  he  finally  consented  to  retain  the 
position  for  another  year.  William  Thomas,  President  of  the  Webster  Bask, 
was  unanimously  rechosen  clerk  of  the  association,  and  the  following  named 
gentlemen  were  chosen  a  Managing  Committee  for  the  current  year : — Andrew 
T.  Hall,  of  the  Tremont  Bank  ;  Thomas  Lamb,  of  the  New  England  Bink ; 
A.  D.  Hodges,  of  the  Washington  Bank  ;  Benj.  E.  Bates,  of  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce ;  J.  Amory  Davis,  of  the  Suffolk  Bank.  From  the  annual  report  of  the 
committee  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

"  Tour  committee  feel  assured,  that  under  no  other  form  or  association  among 
the  banks,  could  such  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  concert  of  action  have  been  in- 
spired and  kept  in  being,  as  that  which  grew  out  and  resulted  from  our  present 
clearing-house  system,  und  under  which  we  feel  confident  much  evil  has  been 
averted  that  otherwise  must  have  been  felt  in  our  business  circles.  The  plan 
adopted  by  this  association  for  the  daily  settlement  of  balances,  resulted  most 
satisfactorily  to  the  banks,  and  in  every  way  met  our  expectations#iafibrding.  as 
it  did,  at  once  great  relief  to  our  institutions,  and  occasioning  no  loss  to  any — 
the  interest  being  daily  settled  at  the  clearing-house  on  the  payment  of  balances. 
It  also  enabled  the  banks  to  extend  a  degree  of  aid  and  accommodation  to  their 
customers,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  done,  the  effect  of  which  at  once 
began  to  act  favorably  upon  the  public  generally.  The  exchanges  for  the  past 
year  amount  to  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-nine  millions  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  dollars.  Balances  received  and  paid  during  the 
same  time  amount  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen  millions  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  thousand  and  nine  hundred  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  certificates  issued 
by  the  Merchants'  Bank  to  April  Ist,  1858,  was  nine  millions  seventy-seven 
thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars.  The  amount  canceled  to  the  same  date  was 
five  millions  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
amount  in  circulation  among  the  associated  banks  to  the  same  date,  was  three 
millions  four  hundred  and  twenty -five  thousand  dollars." 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAHD. 

On  the  7th  April  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  for  the  year  ensuing.  Mr.  Sheffield  Neave  was  re-elected  OoverDor, 
and  Bonamy  Debree,  Deputy-governor  :— 

Directors,— ThomtLS  Baring,  M.  P.,  Thomas  Matthias  W^melin,  M.  P.,  Geo. 
Lyall,  M.  P.,  Thomson  Hankey,  M.  P.,  John  Gellibrand  Hubbard,  C.  Frederic* 
Huth,*  Alfred  Latham,  Thomas  Charles  Smith.  E.  H.  Palmer,*  George  Wardc 
Norman,  James  Morris,  Alexander  Matheson,  Thomas  Mosterman,  James  Mal- 
comson,*  John  Benjamin  Heath,  John  Oliver  Hanson,  J.  A.  Guthrie,*  6.  J. 
Goschcn  *  Henry  Wolloston  Blake,  Henry  Hulse  Berens,*  Travers  Buxton,  Ai^ 
thur  Edward  Campbell,*  William  Cotton,*  J.  Pattison  Currie.* 

Those  gentlemen  marked  (*)  take  the  place  of  the  following,  who  retire  frwn 
the  Board  of  1857-8  :— Edward  Henry  Chapman,  Robert  Wegram  Crawford 
Benjamin  Buck  Greene,  Charles  P.  Grenfell,  Henry  .Rucks  Gibbe,  Kirkman  D. 
Hodgson,  Henry  L.  Holland,  Thomas  Newman  HuniU 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

COMMERCE  OF  CUBA  AlID  PORTO  RICO  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

With  each  succeeding  year  these  two  great  islands  awaken  qaite  a  share  of 
the  public  interest.  We  have  therefore  thrown  together  some  facts  in  relation  to 
them : — 

Cuba  lies  between  19®  43'  and  20®  12'  north  latitude  and  from  74°  to  84° 
west  of  Greenwich.  It  is  about  770  miles  long  and  from  25  to  90  miles  wide. 
It  comprises  an  area  of  31,468  square  miles.  It  is  distant  from  Florida  150 
miles,  from  Hayti  50,  from  Jamaica  70  miles.  The  statements  of  its  population 
are  very  conflicting.  An  account  gave  1,008,000  for  the  year  1853  ;  but  the 
returns  received  as  authentic  at  the  State  Department  give  1,247,230  for  1850,  of 
which  605,560  were  white  persons,  205,570  free  blacks,  and  436,100  slaves.  Of 
the  white  population  520,000  are  represented  to  be  Creoles,  or  natives  of  European 
descent.  The  exportable  products  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo  was  formerly  a  large  interest,  but  has  much 
decreased  of  late  years. 

Porto  Rico  is  about  100  miles  long  and  39  wide.  Its  area  is  computed  to  be 
3,750  square  miles.  The  population  is  about  500,000.  *  In  1493  its  population 
was  estimated  at  800,000.  The  Indians  were  not  hardy  enough  for  slave  labor 
and  were  exterminated  by  it.  Next  after  Mauritius,  Porto  Rico  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  fertile  spot  on  the  globe.  It  produced  for  export  in  1853, 110,605,859 
pounds  of  sugar  ;  valued  at  33,318,175  ;  11,.580,604  pounds  of  coffee,  valued  at 
$694,836  ;  46,000  hogsheads  of  molasses ;  280,000  pounds  cotton,  3,703,000 
pounds  tobacco. 

The  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  is  as  follows  : — 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  COMMBROK  BETWEEN  THE  UNTFED  STATES  AND  CUBA  AND  P0E10 

EIOO  FOR  THE  YBAE8  1866  AND  1867. 


-CUBA. s  ,  PORTO  RIOO.- 


Ezports  of  domestic  produce  from  lSi6.  18dl7.  18§6.  18^7. 

the  United  States $7,199,086    19,879,682    $1,099,699    $1,783,229 

Exports  of  foreign  merchandise...  610,228      6,648,861  43,126         162,046 

Total  exports $7,809,266  $14,928,448    $1,142,724    $1,986,274 

Imports  to  the  United  States  ....     24,436,698    46,248,101      8,870,968      6,784,609 

Balance  of  trade  against  U.S $16,626,488  $30,219,668    $2,728,189    $3,818,820 

Total  export  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rica 8,961,979    16,706,668 

Total  imports  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 28,804,666    60,99 1,701 

The  imports  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  consist  in  great  part  of  sugars  and 
molasses.  In  1857  the  imports  of  these  articles  were  89  per  cent  of  the  whole 
from  Cuba,  and  98  per  cent  from  Porto  Rico.  We  export  to  them  lard,  rice, 
flour,  pork,  potatoes,  lumber,  staves,  fish,  and  miscellaneous  produce.  Spain  at- 
tempts to  retain  a  monopoly  of  commerce  by  heavy  differential  duties  in  favor  of 
bcr  own  products  and  vessels.  The  duty  upon  flour  from  Spain  is  32  50  per 
barrel,  on  the  same  from  the  United  States  and  in  American  vessels  $10  81.  The 
duty  on  American  lard  is  4^  cents  per  pound  ;  on  olive  oil  from  Spain  2  4-5  cents 
per  pound.  The  imports  of  flour  from  Spain  was  in  1854  of  the  value  of  $2,677,791 ; 
from  the  United  States,  $29,830.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  flour  imported  from  Spain  was  of  American  growth,  because  in  1857, 
while  the  exports  of  the  article  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  was  of  the  value 
of  only  $324,000,  the  amount  exported  during  the  same  year  from  the  United 
States  to  Spain  was  $2,330,000.    The  estimated  average  consumption  of  flour, 
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if  admitted  at  reasonable  dalies,  is  850,000,  which  id  that  case  woald  be  sapplied 
exclusively  from  the  United  States,  thus  making  for  this  country  an  export  trade 
in  one  article  31,250,000  a  year.  Another  article  which  is  virtually  excluded  as 
an  import  from  the  United  States,  is  jerked  and  dried  meats.  The  imports  of 
this  article  into  Cuba  in  1853,  was  26,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,369,000,  of 
which  no  more  than  $1,058  in  value  was  received  from  the  United  States. 
Were  the  differential  duties  removed,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  trade  in  the 
dried  and  smoked  meats  of  the  United  States  would  sprinj^  up  worth  81^00,000 
per  annum.  The  differential  duties  upon  tonnage  are  also  heavily  in  favor  of 
Spanish  vessels,  being  $1  50  per  ton  on  foreign  and  62^  cents  oo  Spanish  vessels. 

Jn  1854  the  import  trade  of  Cuba  was  $31,394,578,  the  value  of  exports  was 
$32,683,731,  and  this  was  near  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  The 
atnount  of  duties  collected  on  this  commerce  was  $7,796,652  oo  the  imports,  and 
$1,947,043  on  the  exports.  Total,  $9,743,696.  The  commerce  of  Porto  Rico 
for  1853,  and  the  five  preceding  years,  was,  in  round  numbers,  $5,000,000  outr 
ward  and  inward.  I'he  duties  are  of  a  corresponding  amount.  The  enormous 
increase  of  the  commerce  of  these  islands  during  the  three  years  following  these 
dates  may  be  estimated  from  the  returns  above  given  for  1856  and  1857,  in  the 
last  of  which  years  the  imports  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico  into  the  United 
States  alone  largely  exceeded  the  whole  amount  of  their  exports  in  any  preceding 
year. 

'i'he  following  list  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  for  1854  will  give  a 
general  view  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Cuba  : — 


EzportA. 

Sugar boxes  1 ,685,000 

Coffee Ibe.  12.787,300 

Beeswax 1,787,800 

Wood $647,000 

Honey 104,802 

Molasses hhds.  261,818 

Oopper  ore qtls.  649,653 

Leaf  tobacco iba.  9,S09,160 

Cigars M.  261,813 


Imports. 

Rice Iba.  26,756,000 

Codfish. 16,582,600 

Spanish  flour bbls.  28 1 ,897 

American  flour « . .  7,287 

MeaU $2,216,029 

Liquids 2.786,874 

Lard  and  butter 1,197.643 

IniDware 1.578,945 

Wood 2,402.807 


With  the  exception  of  two  houses  in  which  Americans  are  partners,  there  is 
not  an  American  firm  in  Havana. 

The  tariff  upon  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  and  the  other  products  which  form 
the  mass  of  imports  from  Cuba,  is  24  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  revenue  derived 
from  the  commerce  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  was,  therefore,  last  year  upwards 
of  $12,000,000. 

TRADE  A\D  COMMERCE  OF  CANADA. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  Canadian 
produce  and  manufacture,  exported  during  the  years  1855, 1856,  and  1857  : — 

18IS.  18S6.  18i7. 

Produce  of  the  mine £81,468  £41,41 1  £71,617 

"      fisheries 114,980  114,086  186.028 

"           "       forest 1,986.980  2.604,970  2,982,696 

Animals  and  their  products 898,796  641.014  626.809 

Agricultural  products 8,267.699  8,748,068  8,220.796 

Manufactures 119,019  93.407  99,705 

Other  articles. 17,140  10.799  80,280 

Total  value  of  exports 6,925.976  7.1 49,769  6,01 6.74$ 

Value  of  ships  built  at  Quebec 804,886  808,269  846,861 

Estimated  amount  of  exports,  short  returned 

at  inland  ports. 816,268  659,726  889,061 

Grand  total  of  exporto 7,047,116        8,011,764        6,761,666 
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COMPiRATITE  PRICES  IN  NEW  TORK  MARKET  OH  THE  FIRST  OF  MAY. 

Br,ad-taff.-                           18J7.      1848.      lfH9.      18il).  ISil,  18i!. 

Whe.1  flour,  SUt».....I.bl.      »7  88      J«  SB      $4  81      $8  !6  !4  81  C4  IB 

Rye  flour,  fine e  09         3  68         2  91          2  87  3  BO  8  81 

Coronie«T.Jer«ej 4  6!        2  31         2  76        2  81  8  12  S  26 

wli«at,  Qeneese biub.        176         137         126         133  lU  111 

^J*-- 9S            '8            67            09  78  77 

Oils,  SUt« Bl             43             E6             41  46  S9 

"™.  yellow SB             62             69             SI  64  « 

Onnillf  a— Mold lb.             1 1|           12             111           18  12  IS 


Hperm. 

<W.uitl 


i,  uithndCe ton 

OoffM—BranL Ih. 

Oottoo,  middling  upUnd 

Fiah— Dry  cod.  .qtl. 

Mnckorel,  No.  ..Mace.-kes 
Fruit~M.  n.  r>i«ina       ..box 

Dried  mpples ilx 

S"y '"t- 

Bop» lb. 

Indigo,  Muiilk 

Iron— Scotch  pi/ ton 

Common  EnglLh  bM 

Lath ., M. 

LettUiM.  hemlock  sole lb, 

I.rm*,(»mmon  Rockland. bbL 
— Cojnic  brandy  g»IL 

muiHBBea — New  Orleam  .... 

MaMOTido 

Cdrclerua. 

N«v»l  a(orea— 3pt.  tarp,  ,bbL 


6  60 

6  60 

ei 

8| 

m 

fli 

12 

2  81 

9  87 

11  62 

'■t 


Oib— Whalf,  cnid* gall  84  81  36 

Whale,  man afuetured 41}  49  49 

Sperm,  crude I  00  1  02  1  04 

Sperm,  maaoractared  ....  107  111  118 

Lmaeed 72  B7  68 

Praviaion*— Purk,  mea«..bbL  14  98  10  18  10  06 

Fork,  prime 18  48  8  31  8  26 

Beef,  luesi,  cuunlrj I!  00  8  26  12  12 

Beef,  prime 8  87  6  26  8  26 

Pickled  hams lb.  9  6}  6| 

Pickled  ahaulderL 6(  3}  4 

L«ftl 10  6}  6i 

Butter,  Slate 26  25i-  17 

Cbeew. Ij  8  e| 

nice lOOlbs.  4  BO  8  26  8  12 

Sail.  Livprpool  flDi aack  1  26  1  41  I  26 

Beedi— Clover IL  &{  »(  6 

Timothy tra  19  00  18  60  19  60 

Soap— New  York lb.  4t  6}  4i 

Caslile. 12)  Hi  10 

Spices— Pepper. 7  6$  6| 

Wutmem I  27)  1  1«  97 

Sugara— Mew  Orleaoa ij  4  4| 

fuba et  4)  4i 

ReSnedvhite 10^  8)  8) 

Tallow S|  Bi  8 

Teaa — Young  Hysoa BO  49  43 

SoDchoog 81  26  81 

VOL.  zxxvui. — MO.  vr.  47 


16  00 

18  76 

18  00 

9  76 

10  00 

8  60 

600 

9 

H 

\m. 

m. 

KS6. 

I8i7. 

I7  8!i 

(SSli 

ffiGO 

«B0& 

tis 

S60 

8  76 

G!S 

8  12* 

8  SB 

8  St 

£80 

ISfi 
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mi.    im.    im.    im.     im. 

Oolong. ..-           »'           " 

TohiKo— Keotucky B             «J           •              '              • 

MsnofBCtured IS*         18*          U*         IB            « 

TSJ..1ek>De.  polar 80*           S«*           !9             82*           81 

Wine-Port.       g»U.  168         148        1  76         1  16         1  IS 

Madeira 6B            68           61        176         170 

Wool— Commoo lb.  i«           !8          'BO            >»            « 

Three-qoMter  blood 80            82           S3            86            48 

Merina 88            86           86           40           47 

PuUed,Mo.l 27            SB            27            81            87 

BrrulBtuOil—  I86t. 

Whe&t  flour,  State.. . .  .bbL  (4  62 

Iti^e  flour,  flue 8  81 

Corn-nie>l,  Jeraej 8  00 

Wbeat,  OSDCMe buab.  1  !8 

Ry« SO 

Oatr,  Slats 46 

Com,  yellow. 67 

OMidle»— Mold. n>.  18 

Sperm «! 

CoBl,  anlhr»cite, ton  6  00 

Ooffee— Bruil lb,  9* 

Jav».,. n* 

GottoD.  middling  upland.. . . .  ICi* 

Tkh— Drycod            qH-  8  !* 

Mscktrel,  No.  1.  iUB8..keg  12  60 

Fruit— H.  R.  raUins box  !  77 

UriedApplcB lb.  4* 

Hay «wt.  100 

Eo« lb.  SO 

IndiHo.  Manilla. 80 

Iroo-Scolch  pig t«l  88  00       40  00       S7  60       82  00       88  00       26  60 

Common  EogTiab  bar, 86  00                     " "  " 

I^lh M.  176 

l^alber,  hemlock  folo lb,  17 

Lime,  common  Rockland. bbl,  B6 

LiquoTB—Oognso  brand j.galL  2  78 

Domeetic  T»bi»ky 28 

Mola**e»— New  Orleans  ....  28           24           28            47            76           » 

HoMoyado, B6            26            26           88            «S            80 

Cardenaa 22            20            28           80           64            M 

SMal»tore»— SpUturp.-bbl.  85            81            44           40           48           <»* 

Ro8b,<»mmon. 1  40         1  70        1  70        1  67*      1  90        1  BSJ 

OUit—WhaU,  crude        .gall.  62            67            66           76           78            68 

TVhale,  manubctnred 8B            67           76            88            88            86 

Sperm  crude 128         1  68        1  7B         180         HB         121 

-luofBctnred I  88         1  60        S  06        2  06         1  66         18* 


800 

6  60 

Bt6 

4  t6 

10* 

10* 

"i 

•* 

10, 

14i 

400 

20  00 

20  76 

SI  00 

2  80 

2  4S 

8  SB 

4  76 

40  00 

27  60 

82  00 

76  00 

66  00 

62  00 

2  26 

2  00 

187* 

2S 

1  16 

1  00 

1  10 

8  78 

«70 

BOO 

26* 

87 

28* 

Spenr 


17  87* 

19  00 

28  00 

18  76 

14  87* 

IS  60 

18  90 

8  60 

11  S6 

8  60 

»* 

11 

H 

lOi 

10 

l*i 

11* 

Provi^iouB— Pork,  mees.  .bbl.  IB  76 

Pork,  prime 1 S  37 

Beef,  men,  wuntry 10  00 

Beef,  prime. 6  76 

Pickled  bams lb.  9* 

Pickled  iboulders 6* 

Lard 91 

Butter.SWte 20  26  26  20  87  2S 

Obeeae 9*         10  11  10  18  8* 

Bice lOOIbfc         487         4  00         6  00         4  26  6  00         4  28 

Salt,  LiTerpool  fins uck        167         170        1  4B         178         146         187* 

BwdB-CloVir lb.  10*  8*  lOJ  11  U  7* 

Timothy. trc.  16  00      £0  00      28  00      24  BO      24  60      IB  IB 

"    -     "TYork IL  6  7  6  •  •  B 
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I8SI. 

18S4. 

I85S. 

18S6. 

1887. 

18S8. 

lOf 

IH 

lOi 

lot 

Hi 

12* 

11 

11 

104 

lot 

12t 

9i 

97 

1  17 

1  00 

92i 

86 

57i 

5 

4* 

H 

n 

\n 

«i 

41 

4* 

H 

7 

lot 

5i 

8f 

8f 

8f 

lOi 

14 

91 

H 

12i 

llf 

lOi 

"i 

lOi 

60 

60 

48 

86 

46 

86 

17 

SO 

80 

80 

40 

80 

29 

40 

40 

40 

50 

87 

7 

8i 

10 

12i 

16 

12 

20 

20 

24 

28 

82 

24 

81 

86i 

44 

62 

90 

1  00 

1  25 

2  26 

2  76 

2  60 

2  75 

2  60 

175 

2  60 

2  76 

2  60 

8  00 

8  50 

42 

88 

80 

82 

89 

25 

47 

45 

87 

46 

601 

84 

62 

60 

46 

48 

66 

87 

41 

85 

24 

84 

87 

22 

Castile. 

Spices — Pepper 

Nutmegs. 

Sngars — New  Orleans. 

Cuba 

Refined  white 

Tallow 

Teas — Young  Hyson.. ..,,.. 

Souchong 

Oolong 

Tobacco — Kentucky 

Manufactured 

Whalebone,  polar.  ......... 

Wine — Port. gall. 

Madeira. 

Wool — Common lb. 

Three  quarter  blood 

Merino 

PuUed,No.l 


BRITISH  EXPORTS  TO  AUSTRAUA. 

The  next  market  in  importance  and  interest  at  this  moment  to  the  British 
manufacturer,  is  that  of  the  Australian  colonies.  To  these  colonies  the  increase 
of  exports  during  the  last  three  years  has  been  extremely  striking.  In  1855,  tho 
amount  was  £6,278,966 ;  in  1856  it  rose  to  £9,912,575 ;  and  in  1857  to 
£11,626,146  ;  the  increase,  therefore,  in  two  years  has  been  £5,347,180.  Bat 
these  figures  will  be  of  more  practical  utility  when  we  analyze  the  proportions 
which  belong  to  each  of  this  group  of  colonies — a  process  which  leads  to  the  fol- 
lowing results : — 

KZPOBTS  TO  TOC  AUSTKALUN  0OLONIE8. 

185S.  1856.  18». 

Western  Australia £78,241  £60,242  £66,788 

South  Australia. 621,788  809,287  912,794 

New  South  Wales 1,928,786  2,684,879  8,140,149 

Victoria 2,789,776  5,496,764  6,680,064 

Tasmania 616,967  624,819  609,261 

New  Zealand 248,469  887,684  867,165 


Total 6,278,966        9,912,675         11,626,146 


THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  official  statement  of  figures  how  vastly  bene- 
ficial the  adoption  of  this  measure  has  been  to  the  interests  of  the  British  North 
American  Colonies.  It  is  evident  that  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  colonies  has  nearly  reached  an  equal  amount  on  either  side,  without  calling 
for  a  large  difference  to  be  made  good  with  ready  money.  The  following  are  the 
exports  and  imports  from  and  into  the  colonics  during  the  past  six  years  : — 


Exports.  Imports. 

1862 $10,609,016  $6,1 10,299 

1863 18,140,642  7,680,781 

1854 26,666,860  8,927,560 


Exports.  Imports. 

1856 $27,806,020  $16,186,784 

1866 29.029,849  21,810,421 

1867 24,262,482  22,124,296 
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COMMERCE    OF   CHILI. 

The  following  are  returns  from  official  sources  showing  the  commerce  of  the 
Bepublic  of  Chili : — 

Table  A. — Showing  the  value  of  all  merchandise  imported  into  the  ports  of 
the  Republic  of  Chili,  and  the  duties  paid  thereon,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1855, 
to  the  Ist  of  July,  1857  :— 

Year.  Value.  Datiet  ptld. 

1855_From  January  Ist  to  December  Slst 118,488,287  $8,720,165 

1856— From  January  Let  to  December  Slat 19,804.04 1  4,069,842 

1867— From  January  Ist  to  June  80th 9,204,569  1,690,560 

Total ^47,441,887  19.880,657 

Table  B. — Showing  the  value  of  all  goods  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  Re- 
public of  Chili,  from  the  following  countries,  from  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1855, 
to  the  1st  of  July,  1857  :— 

Germany  St 
Tear.  United  States.         England.  France.  Belgiom.  Spain. 

1856 ^2,005.283   $6,569,920   $2,870,866   $2,469,660  $896,618 

1856 2,439,158   .6,898,888    4,265,258    2,709,590    808,818 

l8t  sem.  of  1857  848,554         2,908,510         1,771,919         1,222,547         218,817 


Total $5,882,989     $16,862,268      $8,907,588       $6,401,787       $914,248 

Table  C. — Showing  the  value  of  all  merchandise  entered  into  the  ports  of 

the  Republic  of  Chili,  in  transitu,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  to  the  Ist  of 

July,  1857  :— 

Year.  Yaloe. 

1855 $27,014,888 

1856 80,806.684 

let  Bemeatre  of  1857 19,727,077 


Total $7  7 ,04  8 ,644 

Table  D. — Showing  the  value  of  all  merchandise  exported  from  the  ports  of 

Ohili  from  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1857  : — 

Year.  Yalae. 

1 855 $19, 1 80,589 

1856 18.159,622 

Ist  semestre  of  1857 8,966.906 


ToUl $46,807,017 

Table  E. — Showing  the  value  of  all  merchandise  exported  from  the  ports  of 
Chili  to  the  following  countries  from  January  1st,  1855,  to  July  1st,  1857  : — 

Germany  & 
Year.  United  States.        England.  France.  Belgium.  BpeiB. 

1855 $1,649,644       $9,267,417       $1,141,774       $804.b99  

1856 8,090,892        8,808,189         1,409,152         518,518       $42,406 

let  semestre  of  1867  995,647        5,177,068  606,66^         148,668         21,963 

Total $5,786,188     $22,672,619      $8,157,592    $1,472,085       $64,868 

Table  F. — Showing  the  value  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  traosacted  in  the 
ports  of  Chili  from  January  1st,  1855,  to  July  1st,  1857  : — 

Importfl.  Exports.  Transito.  TotaL 

1855   $18,488,287  $19,180,589  $27,014,888  $64,618,769 

1856 19.604,041  18,159  522  80,806,684  68.270,247 

Ist  semestre  oM  857  ..           9.204,559  8,966,906  19,727,977  87,898,542 


Total $47,441,887       $46,807,017      $77,048,644     $170,787,548 
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Table  G. — Specified  list  of  the  value  of  all  merchandise  imported  from  the 
United  States  into  the  ports  of  Chili  from  January  Ist  to  July  Ist,  1857  : — 


Articles.  Talae. 

Plows. 124 1 ,600 

Rice   66,642 

Refined  sugar..., 21,676 

Wooden  pails 2,817 

Varnieh 1,980 

Asphaltum 4,956 

Force  pumps 6,818 

Tar 717 

Iron  safes. 1,406 

Spices  (ground) 1,887 

Pork  and  beef  (salt) 26,847 

Coal 1,600 

Carriages '. 6,248 

Ale 1,189 

Cigars 6,844 

Iron  nails 16,197 

Sheet  copper 6,400 

Glassware , 1,004 

Denims,  105,109  yards. 8,402 

Bleached  drills,  44,840  yarda  4,898 

Drugs 8,818 

Brooms.. .... , 886 

Hemp 600 

Flannel,  177,260  yards 17,725 

Slow  matches  for  miners. . . .  2,790 

Flour 19,061 

Mechanics'  tools 18,104 

Scales  and  weights 2.020 

Empty  sacks 10,880 

Tallow 18,180 

Virginia  tobacco 10,611 

Manufactured  tobacco. 1,661 

Cane-bottom  chairs 20,280 


Articles.  Yalae. 

Wood-bottom  chairs $6,769 

Brown  shirting,  1,106,276  yda  61,616 

Printed  books 8,161 

Soap 18,791 

Bleach*d  muslins,  488,11 8  yds.  26,174 

Cot'ade  for  pants.  884,687  yds.  27,997 

Bedticks,  478,968  yards 42,688 

Gingham 1,877 

Lumber  per  load,  1 8 1 ,002  feet  6,660 

Lumber,  rough,  8,278,466  feet  112,810 

Lard 1,686 

Machines 18,666 

Agricultural  implements ....  6,796 

Cutlery 2,618 

Furniture 4,606 

Candlewick 6,608 

Shovels. 6,620 

Goldbeaters'  gold,  684  ounces  9,906 

Silk  pocket-handkerchiefa. . .  1,860 

Wrapping  paper lilQl 

Millstones 2,265 

Striped  drills 6,872 

Black  pepper 2,976 

PainU 2,610 

Gunpowder 4,623 

Wheels  for  coaches 8,040 

Rosin 8,800 

Tacks 4,817 

Composition  candles 1,608 

Tallow  candles 8,574 

India-rubber  ware 1,147 

Whale-oil 2,917 

Sundries  in  small  quantities.  8,962 


Table  H. — Specified  list  of  all  merchandise  exported  from  Chili  to  ports  of 
the  United  States  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  July,  1857  : — 


Artloles.  Yalae. 

Copper  in  bars $689,681 


Copper,  one  melting, 
Plata  pina. . 

Wool 

Dried  beans 
Salt  hides. . . 
Horns 


Goat  and  sheep-skins. 


160,123 
26.868 
69,400 
18,050 
46,824 
771 
6,016 


Articles. 

Rags 

Logwood  for  California. 

Walnuts 

Coal 

Dried  and  green  fruits . 
Clover-seed 


Yalae. 

18,270 

6,770 

6,280 

12,804 

61,200 

1,100 


Total $996,647 


WISCONSLV  LUMBER  AND  FISH  TRADE  FOR  1857. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  in  the  Senate,  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Senators  Kingston,  Mears,  and  Cook,  to  collect  and  report 
statistics  on  the  lumbering  and  fishing  interests  of  the  State  for  the  year  1857. 
Through  the  politeness  of  Senator  Kingston,  chairman  of  the  committee,  we 
have  been  favored  with  the  following  synopsis  of  his  report,  which  is  just  com- 
pleted. The  amount  of  lumber  manufactured  in  the  several  districts  of  the  State, 
and  value  thereof  in  market,  is  as  follows  : — 
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District                                                             Amount  Tihie 

Sheboygan  Coonty feet          16.000,000  |175/K)0 

Manitowoc  Coonty 81.400,000  814,000 

Green  Bavand  tributaries 188.000.000  2,160,000 

Fox  and  Wolf  Rivi^rB  and  tributaries 108,000,000  1,080,000 

Rock  River  and  tributaries 18,000.000  259.000 

Wisconf in  River  and  tributaries 1 49,000.000  2,4  86,600 

Black  River  and  Lacross 6,200.000  124.000 

Chippewa,  incomplete 40,000,000  640,9iK) 

St  Croix,         "          6.000,000  90,000 

Total  amount  of  lath 1 10,000,000  880,000 

Total  amount  of  shingles 387,600 

The  amount  of  square  timber,  logs,  and  other  products  of  the  Pinery,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above,  is  81,081,700. 

The  amount  of  fish  shown  by  returns  before  the  committee,  and  value  thereof 
in  market,  is  as  follows  : — 

District                                                           Amoant  Tslne. 

Twin  Rivers bbls.                   8,000  $24,000 

Sheboyeran 6,000  60,000 

Green  Bay 14 ,000  84,000 

Horicon  Lake 600  4,000 

.These  figures  show  well  for  the  young  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  from  preaeot 
indications  will  be  increased  the  coming  year. 


COMMERCE  OF  RUSSli. 

The  Journal  of  St.  Petersburg  contains  an  official  account  of  the  external 
commerce  of  Russia  in  1856,  from  which  the  following  facts  are  compiled  : — The 
external  commerce  of  Russia  in  1856  exhibits  a  considerable  increase  over  that 
of  1853,  the  year  which  preceded  the  Crimean  war,  both  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
portations  of  indigenous  productions,  as  well  as  the  importations  of  foreign 
merchandise.  The  following  is  the  value  given  in  silver  roubles,  worth  about  75 
cents  each  ; — 

xxpoaTS  IN  1856. 


Silver  ronblea. 

From  the  empire  by  the  frontiers  of  Europe 186,492,898 

By  the  frontiers  of  Asia.  10,698,882 

From  the  empire  into  Finland 2,884,096 

«            "      from  Poland 10,279,496 

Total  value  in  1856 160,249.872 

Total  value  in  1853 147,662,816 

Increase  in  1856 12,587.067 

iMPoaTS  iif  1856. 

Into  the  empire  by  the  frontiers  of  Europe 90,171,961 

By  the  frontiers  of  Asia 17,002,189 

From  Finland 664,828 

Into  the  kingdom  of  Poland 14,828,464 

Total  value  in  1 866 1 22,562.442 

Total  value  in  1858 102,886,768 

Increase  in  1856 20,176,674 


Gold  and 
Biltrer. 
8.  roablc& 

885,272 
4,825,296 

'  '81*774 

6,792,842 
£917,130 


16,158,210 
110,076 


950.744 

16.219,029 
£2,668,01S 
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BRITISH  WHALE  nSHERT. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  vessels  and  tonnage  engaged  in  the  Northern 
fisheries  were  nearly  doable  what  they  are  at  the  pr^ent  time.  We  append,  for 
comparison,  a  list  of  the  outfit  of  vessels  from  the  diflferent  ports,  which  serves  to 
mark  the  changes : — 

1810.  18§7. 


Peterhead . . . 
Fraflerbargh.. 
Aberdeen.. . . 

Dundee 

Kirkcaldy  .. 

Bo'ness 

Hull 

Whitby. 

Newcastle. ., 
Berwick...., 

London 

Montrose . .  • , 
Burntisland. , 

Leith 

Greenock... 


Yesaela. 
18 

.  • 
10 

9 

5 

•  • 

Tona. 
8,720 

8,086 
8,088 
1.597 

Teasels. 
80 
6 
6 
4 
8 
1 

Tona. 
8,897 
1,245 
1,482 
1,894 
1,058 
857 

88 
2 

11,009 
686 

5 

1.719 

8 

1 

1,108 
810 

• .  •  •  • 

2 

642 

• .  •  •  • 

4 
1 

1,802 
280 

7 
1 

2,426 
316 

91         29.460         54        15,652 

The  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Whitby,  Leith,  Montrose,  and 
other  places,  have  quite  given  up  the  trade.  Even  Hull,  which  a  few  years  ago 
went  spiritedly  into  the  fishery,  has  dropped  off  gradually  from  fourteen  vessels 
to  five.  Aberdeen  has,  however,  been  progressing,  from  two  ships  fitted  out  in 
18.52,  to  six  in  the  present  year.  Peterhead  now  takes  the  lead  of  all  the  British 
ports  in  the  outfit  for  the  whale  fishery,  having  sent  out  last  year  thirty  vessels, 
registering  8,397  tons,  while  the  number  this  year  is  twenty-eight,  involving  a 
capital  of  £250,000,  employing  1,500  men.  The  neighboring  town  of  Fraser- 
burg  sends  four  ships,  measuring  1,394  tons.  The  other  ports  which  equip  ships 
for  the  Northern  fishery  are  Dundee,  four  vessels  ;  Kirkcaldy,  three ;  and  Bo*nes3, 
one  ;  total,  filty-four  vessels,  measuring  15.652  tons. 
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THE  NEW  GRAIN  LiW. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  containing  the  act  passed  at  the  late  session  of 
the  Maryland  Legislature,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  inspection,  meas- 
uring, and  weighing  of  grain  in  the  city  of  Baltimore."  We  were  not  aware 
that  any  law  of  this  description  had  ever  been  asked  for  by  either  the  farmer,  or 
the  buyers  and  sellers  of  grain  at  this  market,  and  were  therefore  not  a  little 
surprised  to  learn  that  such  a  law  had  been  passed.  What  good  was  intended 
to  be  derived  from  it  we  do  not  know.  It  is  true,  the  number  of  State  officials 
would  be  very  largely  increased  under  its  provisions,  and  the  trade  would  be 
trammeled  to  the  tune  of  some  eleven  thousand  dollars  a  year,  whilst  nobody 
would  be  benefited  except  the  •*  faithful "  of  the  present  party  in  power.  We 
regard  all  artificial  restraints  upon  trade — all  taxes  save  those  which  afibrd  pos- 
itive and  increased  facilities  to  its  development — as  unnecessary,  unjust,  and 
odious  ;  and  hence  it  was  gratifying  to  us  to  find  one  very  important  section  of 
this  act  in  proper  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the  times. 
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The  law  empowers  the  Governor  to  appoint  an  Inspector-general  and  fonr 
assistants,  (with  aggregate  salaries  of  310,500,)  "  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  id- 
spect  (to  take  samples)  all  grain  carried  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  Fale," 
except  "  what  may  be  carried  in  cars  or  wagons/'  whenever  application  shall  be 
made  for  the  purpose,  "  and  to  weigh  all  wheat  so  inspected,"  and  to  determioe 
all  controversies  arising  between  buyer  and  seller  that  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Inspector-general  for  his  decision. 

It  establishes  the  charge  for  this  service,  of  one  cent  per  busbel  upon  wheat, 
and  half  a  cent  per  bushel  upon  all  other  grain  so  inspected,  in  addition  to  the 
present  charge  of  one-fourth  a  cent  for  measurement.  The  surplus,  if  any,  over 
the  salaries  of  the  inspectors,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  for  the 
building  hereafter  of  grain  warehouses  for  the  benefit  of  the  grain  trade  of 
Maryland.  It  also  imposes  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  upon  any  one,  other 
than  those  appointed  under  the  law,  who  may  inspect,  measure,  or  weigh  any 
grain  arriving  in  this  city  for  sale. 

The  law  is  to  take  effect  on  and  after  the  1st  of  May.  Section  19th, 
however,  abrogates  all  other  sections,  by  leaving  it  entirely  optional  with  the 
farmer  or  his  agent  to  avail  of  its  requirements.    This  section  reads  as  follows : — 

Sec.  19.  And  he  it  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  take  away  from  any  owner  or  owners  of  any  grain,  by  written  order  to  hia 
agent  or  consignee,  desiring  him  to  sell  without  inspection,  and  deliver  the  same 
without  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

TARIFF  OF   1857. 

DECISIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has,  on  appeal,  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
Collector  at  New  York,  in  assessing  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  "roofing  felt" 
The  importers  claimed  that  the  article  was  entitled  to  free  entry,  as  "  sheathing 
felt." 

The  Secretary  has  also,  on  appeal,  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Collector  at 
Philadelphia,  in  assessing  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  "sulphate  of  ammonia." 
The  importers  claimed  entry  of  the  article  in  question  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
as  *'  crude  ammonia." 

The  decision  of  the  Collector  at  San  Francisco  has,  on  appeal,  been  over- 
ruled, in  assessing  a  duty  of  19  per  cent  on  *'  cocoa  matting."  The  importatioo 
is  entitled  to  entry  at  15  per  cent,  as  an  unenumerated  article. 

The  decision  of  the  Collector  at  Baltimore  has,  on  appeal,  been  confirmed,  in 
charging  a  duty  of  24  per  cent  on  *'  guitar  strings "  composed  of  metal  and 
silk.  The  importers  claimed  entry  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  the  rate  assessed 
on  strings  for  musical  instruments  composed  of  whip-gut  or  catgut 

The  decision  of  the  Collector  at  San  Francisco  nas,  on  appeal,  been  con- 
firmed, in  assessing  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  "  pulu  **  an  article  prepared  from 
the  fibers  of  a  plant  found  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  used  for  beds,  mat- 
tresses, and  cushions.  The  importer  claimed  that  the  article  was  entitled  to  free 
entry,  alleging  that  it  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  ^  cotton." 

The  Secretary  has  decided  that  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  should  be  asoessed  on 
importation,  principally  from  Russia,  known  as  rags  or  "  white  rope,"  a  man- 
ufacture of  hemp  reduced  to  pulp,  and  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  claim  of  the  importer  to  enter  the  article  as  exempt  from  duty,  under  the 
classification  of  "  rags  of  whatever  material  composed,  except  wool,"  or  as  ^  old 
junk,"  is  clearly  inadmissible,  as  the  original  material,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  has  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  mannfactore  which  has  changed  its 
character. 
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UGHTHOUSES  REBUILT  AT  PENSACOLA,  FLORIDA,  AND  SAND  ISLAND,  ALABAMA. 

PEXSACOLA  LIGHTHOUSE. 

The  new  lighthoase  now  in  course  of  constructjon  at  the  entrance  of  Pensacola 
Harbor,  Florida,  will  be  lighted  for  the  first  time  at  sunset  on  Monday,  the  Ist 
day  of  November  next,  and  will  be  kept  burning  during  every  night  thereafter. 
The  new  tower  is  160  feet  high,  built  of  brick.  The  color  is  the  natural  color  of 
the  brick,  and  the  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern  painted  red.  The  illu- 
minating apparatus  is  a  revolving  Fresnel  catadioptric  lens  of  the  first  order, 
showing  a  bright  flash  of  the  natural  color  every  minute.  The  focal  plane  is  210 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  light  should  be  visible  in  ordinary 
weather  a  distance  of  21  nautical  miles.  The  new  tower  is  situated  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  west  of  the  old  lighthouse.  The  old  light  on  the  low  tower  will 
be  discontinued  from  the  date  of  the  illumination  of  the  new  tower,  and  will  be 
taken  down  and  removed  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The  approximate  posi- 
tion of  the  now  tower,  as  given  by  the  best  authorities,  is — latitude,  30°  19'  00" 
N.,  longitude  87°  17'  24"  west  of  Greenwich. 

SAND   ISLAND   LIGHTHOUSE. 

On  the  same  night  the  new  first  order  lighthouse  now  in  course  of  constructioB 
on  Sand  Island,  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  light  on  that  island,  will  be  lighted  for  the  first  time,  and  will  be  kept 
burning  during  every  night  thereafter.  The  new  tower  is  150  feet  high,  built  of 
brick,  surmounted  by  a  granite  cornice,  brick  parapet  wall,  and  brass  lantern 
unpainted.  The  color  is  the  natural  color  of  the  brick.  The  illuminating  ap- 
paratus is  a  Fresnel  catadioptric  lens  of  the  first  order,  showing  a  fixed  light  of 
the  natural  color.  The  focal  plane  is  152  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  light  should  be  seen  in  ordinary  weather  a  distance  of  19  nautical  miles. 
The  approximate  position,  as  given  by  the  Coast  Survey,  is — latitude,  30°  11' 
18"  N.,  longitude,  88°  01'  58"  west  of  Greenwich.  The  fixed  light  on  the  old 
tower  will  be  discontinued  when  the  new  one  is  illuminated,  and  the  tower  will 
be  taken  down  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The  beacon  range  lights  on  Sand 
Island  will  be  placed  in  their  proper  positions  for  preserving  the  ranges. 

CHANGE   OF   LIGHT   AT   MOBILE   POINT,   ALABAMA,  FROM   A   REVOLVING  TO  A  FIXED 

HARBOR   LIGHT. 

On  the  same  night  the  revolving  light  now  at  Mobile  Point,  the  east  point  of 
the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  will  he  altered  to  a  fixed  harbor  light  of  the  natural 
color.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  a  Fresnel  catadioptric  lens  of  the  fourth  order. 
The  position  of  this  light,  as  given  by  the  Coast  Survey,  is — latitude,  30°  13* 
46"  N.,  longitude,  88°  00'  28"  west  of  Greenwich.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board, 

GEORGE  H.  DERBY,  L.  U.  Engineer,  Eighth  Dbtrlot 
MoDiLK,  Alabama,  April  80, 1858. 


UGHTHOUSES  ON  THE  SEABOARD  OF  VICTORIA,  AUSTRAUA. 

From  the  Melbourne  journals  of  January,  1858,  we  learn  that  five  additional 
lighthouses  are  to  be  erected  on  the  seaboard  of  Victoria.  The  estimates  in 
the  L^islature  for  1858  include  the  sum  of  £2,000  set  down  for  the  erection  of 
one  lighthouse  at  Belfast ;  £3,000  for  one  at  Port  Albert ;  £4,000  for  two  at 
Warrnambool,  and  £4,000  for  an  iron  lighthouse  at  Main  Spit,  in  lieu  of  a 
lightship. 
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UGHT.VESSEL  AT  ENTRANCE  OF  RIVER  SURINAM. 

WEST  INDIES,  COAST    OP   QtJIANA. 

Official  informatioD  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  colonial  gOTem- 
ment  of  Dutch  Guiana  has  given  notice  that  a  light  vessel  has  been  moored  in  3 
fathoms,  clay,  at  the  entrance  of  the  River  Surinam,  with  the  easternmost  ex- 
treme of  land  bearing  E.  f  S.  and  the  beacon  at  Bram  Point  S.  S.  E.  f  E.  The 
light  is  a  fixed  light,  exhibited  at  an  elevation  of  30  English  feet  above  the  water, 
and  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  7  miles.  The  light- vessel  carries  a 
red  ball  at  her  masthead  bv  day,  and  has  the  word  Surinam  painted  on  her 
sides.  Approaching  from  the  eastward  in  4  fathoms  along  the  coast,  the  light 
may  be  seen ;  but  in  coming  from  the  northward  soundings  of  4  fathoms  may  be 
obtained  for  some  time  before  sighting  it  in  dark  weather. 

Buoys.  The  channel  into  the  River  Surinam  is  also  marked  by  the  following 
buoys,  colored  black,  which  must  be  left  on  the  port  hand  by  vessels  entering  :— 
The  outer  buoy  lies  in  12  feet  at  low  water,  hard  ground,  with  the  light- vessel 
bearing  N.  by  E. ;  the  eastern  extreme  of  land  east,  and  Bram  Point  beacon 
S.  E.  \  S.  No.  2  buoy,  the  largest  in  size,  is  moored  in  14  feet,  with  the  light- 
vessel  north  ;  outer  buoy  N.  |  W. ;  eastern  extreme  of  land  E.  f  N". ;  and  the 
beacon  at  Bram  Point  S.  E.  ^  E.  No.  3  buoy  lies  in  16  feet,  mud,  with  the 
light-vessel  bearing  N.  f  W.  No.  2  buoy  N.  N.  W.,  and  Bram  Point  beacon 
S.  E.  by  E.  \  E.    The  bearings  are  magnetic.    Variation  1**  46'  east  in  1858. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SecreUrj. 
Washinotok,  D.  C,  April  14, 185a 

FIXED  LIGHTS  IN  KRONSTAT  ROADS— BALTIC,  GULF  OF  HNLAND. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  given  notice,  that  lights  are  exhibited  from  two  wooden  lighthouses 
erected  on  Nicholas  Battery,  Kronslott  or  Castle,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road- 
stead of  Kronstat.  The  upper  or  easternmost  light  js  a  fixed  white  light, 
illuminating  an  arc  of  10°  from  W.  N.  W.  \  N.  to  W.  N.  W.  \  W.,  and  visible  in 
clear  weather  to  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles.  It  is  also  visible  to  the  east- 
ward from  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W.  The  lower  light  is  fixed  red,  and  may  be  seen 
westward  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  The  limits  of 
its  angle  of  illumination  are  not  strongly  defined,  and  the  light  can  be  seen  when 
on  the  shoals  in  the  roads.  Vessels  navigating  the  western  roadstead  of  Kron- 
stat at  night  may  proceed  with  safety  by  keeping  these  lights  in  line  W.  N.  W., 
which  leads  through  mid-channel,  or  by  keeping  the  white  upper  light  in  sight 
In  order  to  maintain  a  clear  channel,  no  vessel  will  be  allowed  to  anchor  on  the 
bearing  of  these  two  lights  in  line.  All  bearings  are  magnetic.  Varation,  5° 
west  in  1857.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SecreUrf. 

WAsniNQTOM,  March  8,  1858. 

nXED  LIGHT  ON  CAPE  SANTA  POLA—MEDITERRANEAN,  COAST  OF  SPAIN. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine at  Madrid  has  given  notice  that  on  and  after  the  23d  of  January,  1858,  a 
light  would  be  exhibited  from  the  Tower  of  Talayola,  on  Cape  Santa  Pola,  in 
the  province  of  Alicante.  The  light  is  a  fixed  white  light,  placed  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  505  English  feet  above  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible  m  clear  weather  a; 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  five  miles  from  S.  S.  W.  f  W.  round  easterly  to  N.  E. 
i  N.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  catadioptric  of  the  sixth  order.  The  tower 
is  square,  30  feet  in  height,  and  painted  with  a  dirty-white  color.  It  stands  at 
about  395  yards  from  the  sea,  with  the  lighthouse  on  Plana  or  Tabarca  Isle 
bearing  S.  S.  E.  i  E.,  and  Cape  Huertas  Lighthouse  N.  E.  f  E.,  in  lat  38*>  12' 
30"  N.,  long.  0°  30'  8"  west  of  Greenwhich.  In  proceeding  to  the  roadstead  of  La- 
gar  Nuevo,  or  Santa  Pola,  and  passing  inside  Plana  Isle,  the  directions  relative 
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to  the  Tower  of  Talayola  given  in  Tofino's  Spanish  Pilot  must  be  attended  to. 
and  it  must  be  borne  m  mind  that  this  light  is  placed  at  24  feet  above  the  upper 
part  of  the  window  mentioned  in  that  work.  All  bearings  magnetic.  Va- 
riation 18**  40'  west  in  1857.    By  order  of  the  Lijrhthouse  Board. 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SecreUrj. 
Wasuinotox,  Harch  3, 1856. 
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INCREASED  RATES  OF  INSURANCE. 

In  a  series  of  letters  on  currency  and  commerce,  addressed  by  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  to  President  Buchanan,  may  be  found  some  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  the  causes  and  the  cure  of  the  recent  commercial  distress. 
These  letters  having  been  republished  in  pamphlet  form  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippen- 
cott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  are  now  fully  before  the  reading  community,  and 
will,  therefore,  be  closely  examined  by  the  financial  leaders  of  the  day.  In  the 
present  pamphlet  (page  97)  Mr.  Carey  alludes  to  the  increased  hazards  of  insurance, 
and  to  the  diminished  secnrity  in  our  commercial  marine.  He  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  to  the  increased  rates  of  insurance  now  as  compared  with 
1846-7,  viz.  :— 

EATS8  or  INSUEANCB  UPON   AMKEICAN  8HIP8. 

From  Atlantio  porta.  1846.  18£8. 

To  Cuba percent        H  lia2 

To  Liverpool ij  1^  a  2 

To  India  and  China. If  2i 

To  and  from  Liverpool,  annual  rates  on  hulls 6  8 

We  think  Mr.  Carey  has  somewhat  overstated  the  rates  of  the  present  year,  if 
compared  with  the  same  classes  of  risks  as  those  of  1846.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  subject  is  one  deserving  of  security,  and  our  underwriters,  having  a  due 
knowledge  of  the  increased  hazards,  will  apply  their  remedy  in  the  shape  of  in- 
creased premiums,  while  our  shipowners  should  scrutinize  the  grounds  of  such 
marked  diflferences.  One  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Geographical  and  Statis- 
tical Society  of  New  York  has  had  this  subject  some  months  under  investigation, 
and  we  presume  the  result  of  his  inquiries  will  soon  be  made  known.  According 
to  some  of  our  Wall-street  underwriters  the  actual  increase  in  similar  classes  of 
cargo  risks  at  this  time,  compared  with  1846-7,  is  from  20  to  33  per  cent.  Cotton 
is  taken  now  at  f  to  Liverpool,  against  1  a  1|  ten  years  ago  ;  but  other  bulky 
articles  are  charged  li  a  2  per  cenC  while  hull  risks  have  increased  to  8  or  10 
per  cent.  If  we  look  into  tne«causes  of  these  changes,  in  view  of  more  extended 
science  and  general  information,  it  will  appear  that  the  insurance  offices  considd^ 
the  hazards  of  loss  by  collision  as  fully  double  what  they  were  in  1846-7.  There 
are  many  cases  of  collision  known  and  recorded,  and  there,  no  doubt,  have 
been  many  that  never  will  be  known.  In  cases  of  collision  it  frequently  happens 
that  one  vessel  survives  the  accident,  (?)  while  in  others  both  are  carried  down, 
and  none  left  to  tell  the  story. 

2.  A  second  and  a  very  prolific  source  of  loss  is  the  increased  burthen  of  our 
ships  compared  with  1846-7,  unaccompanied  by  commensurate  strength.  Our 
ships  of  1,800  and  2,000  tons  of  the  present  day  arc  not  relatively  as  strong  as 
the  large  ships  of  1840-48,  measuring  800  and  1,200  tons.  Hence  the  lament- 
able and  extensive  losses  by  cargoes  of  grain  shipped  in  bulk,  and  by  railroad 
iron  shipped  from  ports  where  nothing  else  formed  a  part  of  the  cargo. 

3.  Our  ships  are  not  as  well  manneid  as  in  1846-8.  Our  ordinary  seamen  at 
this  day  are  neither  so  experienced  nor  so  reliable.  Many  are  shipped  as  seamen 
who  are  nothing  but  landsmen,  and  incapable  of  duty.  They  are  frequently 
shipped  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  unfit  for  servloe. 
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4.  There  is  Dot  due  caution  observed  bv  ships  in  approaching  the  coast.  The  lead 
is  not  used  as  freely  as  a  due  regard  for  tte  safety  of  vessel  and  cargo  should  insure. 

Another  cause,  but  temporary  only,  is  that  property  in  ships  has  of  late  be- 
come less  profitable,  and  the  insurance  value  often  exceeds  the  market  value. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  vessels  are  occasionally  lost 
because  a  profit  could  be  made  on  the  policy.  These  are  all  points  that  eminently 
claim  the  consideration  of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  so  that  the  tme  remedy 
may  be  applied  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.  Our  underwriters,  merchanti, 
8hippcrs,ship  captains,  and  owners,  have  a  community  of  interest  in  this  subject 

INCOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  incorporated  a  company  whose  principal  business 
will  be  to  insure  large  classes  of  persons  who  are  dependent  on  what  are  called 
"  fixed  income  "  for  a  maintenance.  A  report  to  the  Legislature  sets  forth  its  ad- 
vantages in  many  specified  cases,  as  follows  : — 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  entire  property  of  families  de- 
prived of  their  head,  of  the  aged,  or  infirm  or  absent,  is  in  real  estate,  and  those 
persons  depend  solely  on  the  receipt  of  rent  for  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and 
conveniences  of  life.  If  in  lieu  of  the  uncertainty,  and  not  frequently  the 
deduction  and  los3  which  tardy-paying  tenants  and  negligent  or  unfaithfal  a^nta 
occasions,  owners  of  real  estate  can  be  made  like  holders  of  public  securities, 
to  realize  with  punctuality  the  full  amount  of  their  income,  it  is  difficult  to  es- 
timate the  advantages  and  blessings  that  will  be  thus  secured  to  them. 

This  subject  is  more  comprehensive  than  may  at  first  strike  the  mind«  It 
applies  to  ground  rents  and  leaseholds  in  all  its  varieties  of  warehouse,  dwellin?, 
work-shop,  and  store.  It  is  not  only  the  landlord,  but  the  tenant,  also,  who  will 
be  benefited.  The  stranger  who  proposes  to  establish  himself  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  or  persons  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  find  it  difficult,  however 
honest  they  may  be,  to  obtain  suitable  dwellings,  from  the  apprehension  that  the 
rent  will  not  be  punctually  met ;  or  if,  owing  to  misfortune,  it  is  not  paid  at 
maturity,  the  harsh  measure  of  the  dispossessing  warrant  is  almost  certain  to 
overtake  them.  This  company  can  interpose  its  protection  by  insurance  and 
payment,  and  thus  foster  and  encourage  the  deserving,  and  prevent  a  most  har- 
assing process  of  law. 

The  company  also  proposes  to  insure  the  interest  on  bonds  secured  by  mort- 
gage ;  this  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  the  numerous  classes  of  oar  citizens 
who  resort  to  this  mode  of  investment,  in  the  capacity  of  lender  and  borrower, 
and  the  committee  believe  will  prevent  a  large  amount  of  litigation.  The  bor> 
rower  will  be  benefited  in  a  two-fold  degree.  It  will  enable  him  to  obtain  loans, 
where  now,  although  the  property  is  abundant  in  value  for  the  loan  proposed, 
his  personal  security  being  doubted,  his  application  is  rejected.  It  will  also 
prevent  the  very  frequent  resort  to  foreclosure  for  the  non-payment  of  interest 
vithin  the  time  prescribed,  to  prevent  the  principal  from  becoming  due,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  bond.  The  business  community  of  England  has  for  a 
long  time  adopted  this  method  of  interposing  the  protection  of  an  organized 
capital  between  themselves  and  uncertainty  and  loss.  '*The  Bent  Guaranty 
Society,"  in  London,  was  incorporated  under  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  with  a  cap- 
tial  of  a  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  is  doing  a  useful  and  prosperous  basineis 
in  all  the  various  concerns  of  real  estate,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
this  report,  and  the  company  has  become  identified  with  the  solid,  sound,  and  val- 
uabh'  business  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  gold  product  of  Australia  is  reported  to  be  steadily  diminishing.  With 
all  the  improvements  in  apparatus,  with  a  large  increase  in  population,  and  with 
new  fields  opening  about  every  week,  it  is  found  that  the  gross  product  has  fallen 
off.  The  escort  returns  for  the  year  1856  amounted  to  2,594,503  oz.,  while  those 
for  1857  are  2,478,816  oz.  The  shipments  for  the  year  exhibit  a  simihur  decline. 
For  lti57  they  amount,  as  given  by  the  customs  entries,  to  2,159,869  oz.,  or  114 
tons  14  cw  t.  8  lbs.  against  3,007,381  oz.,  in  1656.  or  126  tons  5  cwt.  6  Iba.  6  oi. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury  for  the  year  1857,  by  Fire,  Inland,  Marine,  Trust,  Life,  Live  Stock,  and 
Health  Insurance  Companies,  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  the 
amount  of  capital  authorized  ;  the  amount  paid  in  ;  the  name  of  the  company, 
— transmitted  by  the  Auditor-General  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  of  February  18th,  1857  : — 

ToUl         Amount 

amount  capital       Amount 

Amount    paid  in  A  stock  capital 

Name  of  Company.  paid  1857.      years.      authorized,    paid  in; 

Pittsburg  Trust  Company $4,068  96  $200,000  $200,000 

Delaware  Mutual  Safety  Insurance  Co.   ...      $770  18     2,87181  100,000       80,820 

American  Fire  Insurance  Company 1,110  00     6,443  88  277,500      

Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  the  County  of  Pbila. . .        407  60     1,465  60  200,000     100,000 

Insurance  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila.        285  00     5,820  00  200,000      

Ineurance  Company  of  North  America 2,000  00     8,750  00  500,000     500,000 

Reliance  Mutual  Insurance  Cumpany 588  76     2,269  01  

Girard  Life  Insurance,  Annuity,  <lc  Trust  Co.     1,276  00     6,000  60  800,000      

Phoenix  Mutual  Insurance  Company 660  81     1,967  40  120,000     300,000 

Qlobe  Life  Insurance,  Annuity,  <&  Trust  Co.  05        729  88  100,000      

American  Mutual  Insurance  Company 106  25        681  25  58,000 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 1,595  13  

Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company 4,400  00  15,200  00  400,000     400,000 

American  Life  and  Health  Insurance  Co. . .  92  Op        224  00  500,000         5,000 

Philadelphia  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Co 175  86  100,000       15,<^80 

National  Safety  Insurance  and  Trust  Co. . .        750  00     2,850  00  260,000       60,000 

Union  Mutual  Insurance  Company. ...... . 6,69176  100,000      

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company 615  92  250,000       68,646 

United  States  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Co.        529  00     2,029  00  260,000      

The  Keystone  Mutual  Life  lusurance  Co 662  60  • 

Citizen's  Insurance  Company 1,267  62  

Columbia  Insurance  Company 48  81        872  01  200,000      .      ... 

Western  Insurance  Company 1,675  00     5,626  00  800,000       90,000 

Associated  Firemen's  Insurance  Company 789  07  

Pittsburg  Life  Insurance  Cumpany 400  60  800,000       1 6,000 

American  Life  Insurance  Company 1,100  00 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Company 2,000  00     9,000  00  200,000    200,000 

Pennsysvania    Company  for  Insurance   on 

Lives  and  granting  Annuities. 8,600  00  500,000      80,000 

Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Company 11016  

Commercial  Mutual  Insurance  Company 40  58  

Philadelphia  Insurance  Company 252  00  

Commonwealth  Insurance  Company 41 5  87  500,000     100,000 

Pennsylvania  Insurance  Company 288  78        866  78  800,000       18,896 

Spring  Garden  Insurance  Company 120  00        480  50  200.000     120,000 

Western  Insurance  Company 1 12  85       807  85  100,000      87,450 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company 4600  500,000       26,781 

Central  Insurance  Company 850  09        516  41  200,000      44,000 

Commonwealth  Insurance  Company 500  02       575  00  110,000       10,000 

Inland  Insurance  and  Deposit  Company....        260  00       466  47  126,000      52,000 

Jefferson  Fire  Insurance  Company 257  4 1        868  1 8  100,000       86,806 

Merchants' <&  Mechanics'  Insurance  Company, 

(now  Importers'  and  Traders'.) 86  85         60  85  200,000       18,969 

Anthracite  Insurance  Company 48  96         48  96  100,000       10,000 

Eureka  Insurance  Company 1,128  75     1,128  75  175,000     108,000 

Fame  Mutual  Insurance  Company 75  00         75  00  100,000      60,000 

Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  the  State  of  Penn 1 ,20u  00     1,200  00  200,000      

Pittsburg  Life,  Fire,  <&  Mariue  Insurance  Co.         84  56         84  66  800,000       14,950 

Monongabela  Insurance  Company 17.^,000       86,000 

Farmers'  A  Mechanics'  Insurance  Company 800.000     202,800 

Exchange  Mutual  iDsurance  Campany 100,000      ....•• 
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Postal  Department, 


The  following  list  of  InsaraDce  Companies  located  in  Philadelphia,  was  handed 
to  OS  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  that  business,  which  have  never  reported  to 
this  office,  as  contemplated  by  the  7l8t  section  of  the  act  of  May  7th,  1655  :— 


CapiUl 
paid  In. 
Hope  Insurance  Company.. . . .  |600,000 
Manufacturers'  Insorance  Go  . .  500,000 
Lombard  Insurance  Company. .  600,000 
Consolidatioo  Insurance  Co. . . .  800,000 
County  Fire  Insurance  Co.  . . .  100,000 
Continental  Fire  A  Marine  Ina  Ca  1 ,000,000 
G.  Western   **  "  "         600,000 

lloward         u  u  u         600,000 


Capiul 
paid  In. 
Quak'r  City  Fire  A  Marin*  Ins.  Ca  >20»i.iHK) 
Kensington    -  «  -         800,000 

Neptune        «•  «  -         100,000 

Odd  Fellows'  Fire  Insnraoce  Ca      

Com  Ex.  Fire  A  Marine  Ins.  Ca  200,00<) 
Independent  Mutual  "  "  800,(H» 
Mutual  Fire  A  Live  Sfk  Ina.  Co.  800,00() 
Fire  Association  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
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BRITISH  POST-OFFICE. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General  of  Great  Britain  is 
just  issued,  and  it  is  a  document  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  In  its  facts  and 
statistical  tables  we  see  the  marvelous  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  letters  and  the  in(;rease  of  revenue,  since  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill's  penny  postage,  in  January,  1840.  The  report  informs  as  that 
there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  11,101  post-offices,  an  increase  daring  the  year 
(1857)  of  235.  Of  these,  810  are  head  post-offices,  and  10,291  are  sub-post  offices. 
During  the  year  free  deliveries  were  established  at  1,041  places  were  none  existed 
before,  and  the  year  previous  (1856)  at  1,038  new  places.  The  facilities  for  free 
letter  delivery  were  also  greatly  increased  at  281  different  places  in  1856,  and 
297  places  in  1857.  Since  the  improvement  of  the  letter  delivery  system,  com- 
menced in  1851,  there  has  been  a  free  delivery  of  300,000  letters  a  week — about 
sixteen  millions  in  a  year — that  could  formerly  only  be  obtained  by  application 
at  the  Post-office.  During  two  or  three  years  there  have  been  60  receiving 
houses,  and  66  letter  pillars  set  up  in  London,  giving  the  Londoners,  for  the  de- 
livery and  distribution  of  their  mail  and  local  correspondence,  560  receiving 
houses,  where  letters  can  be  posted — six  distinct  offices,  66  letter  pillars — cast 
iron  columns  in  the  street,  that  are  opened  by  a  letter  collector  every  hour — and 
2,232  letter  carriers.  The  effects  of  these  improvements  are  visible  in  the  vast 
increase  of  correspondence.  The  following  table  shows  the  letters  mailed  io 
London,  and  in  the  kingdom,  during  the  last  ten  years : — 


London 
local 
Tear.  letters. 

1848 83,678,000 

1849 83,960,000 

1860 88.888,000 

1861 40,686.000 

1862 40,408,000 

1863 42.816,000 

1864 46,192,000 

1866 46,846,000 

1866 47,896,000 

1867 62,184,000 


London. 

mail 
letters. 
46,991,000 
46.846,000 
44.866.000 
47,810,000 
61,171,000 
64,402.000 
67,186.000 
69.647.000 
64,961,000 
66,288,000 


Total 
London 
letters. 
79.664,000 
79,806.000 
88,744,000 
88,406,000 
91,674,000 
97,218,000 
108,878,000 
106.492,000 
112,866,000 
118,867,000 


Letten 
in  the 

kin^dc 
828,880.000 
S87.S99,000 
847,069.000 
860.647,000 
579.601.000 
410,817.000 
448.649,000 
466.216,000 
478.894,000 
604,421,000 
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The  "  local"  circulation  in  London  consists  of  the  letters  mailed  in  London 
for  delivery  within  the  London  postal  district,  and  the  mail  letters  are  thoEe 
written  in  London  to  go  through  the  mails  out  of  town.  In  the  local  circula- 
tion there  was  an  increase  of  over  four  millions  of  letters  within  the  year  ;  or 
over  8  per  cent,  while  the  mail  letters  increased  but  1,200,000  or  less  than  2  per 
cent.  Since  the  letter  delivery  system  was  greatly  increased,  and  fairly  in  opera- 
tion, there  has  been  an  increase  of  some  25,000,000  letters  annually.  The  gross 
revenue,  the  expenses,  and  the  net  revenue  or  clear  profits,  with  the  amount  of 
money  remitted  in  the  kingdom  annually,  in  money  orders,  show  the  practical 

working  of  the  English  postal  system. 

Amoant 

Gross  Net  of  money 

Tear.                                                       revenue.  Expenses.  revenue.  orders. 

1840 $7,'i61,l87  $4,293,885  12,967,763  $4,804,878 

1845 9,943,880  6,627,970  4,816,860  82,066,806 

1860 11,871,086  7,808,926  4,667,110  42.472.493 

1856 14.449.900  8,266.820  6,198.080  66.046.896 

1856 15,110,916  8.801,146  6,809.770  69,027,810 

1867 16,866,160  8,604,076  7,262,075  60,901,865 

In  looking  over  this  report  of  the  most  noted  postal  establishment  of  the 
civilized  world,  one  fact  stands  prominent,  and  that  is  the  vast  amount  of  local 
correspondence  in  all  densely  populated  localities.  A  dozen  towns  and  cities  in 
Great  Britain  furnish  one-half  of  the  correspondence  and  revenue.  The  business 
at  the  following  places  are  an  exemplification  : — 

Postal  Postal  Monoj  or-  Money  or- 

CiUes.  receipts.  receipts.  ders  issued.  ders  paid. 

im.         1837.        mi.  mi. 

London 14,174.686  $4,169,760  $8,422,620  $16,082,736 

Liverpool 601,895  624,825  1.822,360  1,885.340 

Manchester 426.605  448.826  1,892.580  1,902,750 

GU8j<ow 817,205  844,485  824,6U0  1,000,120 

Dublin 276,616  801,965  1.874,626  1,089.280 

Edinburgh 281,860  295,885  668,175  1,061.646 

Birmingham 194,245  210,585  913,720  1.628,805 

Bristol 149.885  156,820  628,880  1,020,110 

Total $6,821,186       $6,446,040     $16,014,240       $24,610,280 

The  above  places  contribute  four-tenths  of  the  postal  revenue  of  Great  Britain. 
The  business  transacted  in  money  orders  seems  enormous ;  in  the  kingdom,  over 
sixty  million  dollars  in  a  year,  and  in  London  alone  the  orders  paid  in  a  year 
amount  to  fifteen  millions,  and  the  orders  issued,  to  over  eight  millions. 

The  newspapers  sent  by  post  last  year  numbered  71,000,000,  the  same  as  the 
year  previous.  Of  these  51,000,000  bore  the  impressed  stamp,  (printed  red  on 
the  sheet,)  and  the  rest  were  paid  in  postage  stamps.  Last  year  the  book  packets 
numbered  6,000,000 ;  in  1856  there  were  only  3,000,000,  and  in  1855  less  than 
a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  book  packets  average  5^  ounces  in  weight,  and 
bear  an  average  postage  of  4i  cents.  The  immense  increase  of  books  and 
pamphlets  in  the  mail  was  in  consequence  of  some  reduction,  and  a  great  sim- 
plification, of  the  rates  of  postage.  Each  package  of  printed  matter  that  does 
not  weigh  over  four  ounces  is  charged  a  penny,  the  same  as  a  letter  ;  over  four 
and  less  than  eight  ounces,  two  pence,  (4  cents,)  and  beyond  that,  two  pence  for 
each  half  pound  or  fraction  of  a  half  pound.  Reckoned  by  weight,  letters  pay 
just  eight  times  as  much  postage  as  printed  m<;tter. 


762  Postal  Department. 

The  railway  service  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  postal  authorities,  and  a 
new  bill  was  introduced  in  Parliament  by  the  Postmaster-General,  the  Dake  of 
Argyle  ;  the  draft  of  which  is  given  in  the  report,  but  it  was  withdrawn  on  ac- 
count of  opposition.  Railway  service  costs  on  the  average  18i  cents  a  mile,  and 
the  noble  duke  remarks  that  it  is  about  double  the  sum  paid  for  railway  postal 
service  in  America.  But  the  British  postmaster  must  remember  that  they  have 
three  or  four  times  as  many  letters  as  we  have,  while  our  railroads  exceed  thein 
in  extent  in  just  about  the  same  ratio.  Many  railways  have  obliged  the  post- 
oflSce  and  the  public  by  agreeing  to  an  arrangement  for  a  "  parcel  post  service," 
by  means  of  which  a  bag  or  bags  can  be  sent  by  any  or  every  train  at  parcel 
rates. 

An  item  of  the  postal  service  of  Russia  is  given,  showing  that  in  1855  only 
16,400,000  letters  were  posted  in  Russia,  while  "  almost  exactly  the  same  number 
was  posted  in  the  single  city  of  Manchester  and  its  suburbs,'*  in  the  same  time. 

The  report  speaks  of  the  "  petty  frauds"  practiced  by  persons  in  the  kingdom 
and  the  colonies,  in  using  newspapers  in  lieu  of  letters — writing  on  them — this 
being  attributed  to  the  **  great  disparity  in  the  rates  of  postage"  on  printed 
and  written  matter,  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  A  certain 
remedy  for  this  evil  would  be  to  lower  the  rates  of  postage  over  eea,  from  six 
pence  (12  cents)  to  two  pence  sterling. 

Traveling  post-offices  on  railways,  clerks,  or  post-office  agents  on  some  of  their 
ocean  steamers,  and  other  facilities  for  a  late  mailing  and  early  delivery  of  letters, 
are  explained,  and  their  results  made  known.  While  noting  the  fact  of  new 
postal  conventions  and  treaties  with  Belgium,  France,  and  the  '*  interesting  State" 
of  Liberia,  the  Postmaster*  General  regrets  that  no  progress  has  been  made  to- 
wards good  postal  arrangements  with  Portugal,  Spain,  or  the  United  States  of 
America.  One  gross  half  (about  7^  million  letters)  of  all  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  entire  commercial  world  is  with  France  and  the 
United  States.  And  notwithstanding  *'  the  great  intercourse,  both  comroereiil 
and  social,"  between  the  two  nations,  "  the  present  high  rate  of  postage,  and  the 
want  of  a  comprehensive  and  liberal  arrangement  for  the  transmission  of  books 
and  other  printed  matter,  are  highly  objectionable." 

One  curious  fact  the  report  mentions — **  A  British  post-office  has  been  opened 
at  Constantinople.  Rowland  Hill  has  established  a  postal  link  between  Sestos 
and  Abydos."  Future  Leanders  will  no  more  swim  the  Hellespont,  and  discon- 
solate Heros  will  sigh  for  the  arrival  of  the  penny-postman. 


DEAD  LETTERS. 

In  the  examination  of  the  dead  letters  at  the  General  Post-office  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  there  were  found  2,472,  which  contained  money  amounting 
to  $13,457.  The  three  previous  quarters  gave  2,352  letters,  enclosing  $13,361 ; 
2,245  covering  $12,655;  and  2,202  letters  $11,812.  Thus  in  one  year  9,271 
letters  were  discovered,  covering  $51,285;  nine-tenths  of  which  have  been, 
through  the  prompt  and  judicious  action  of  the  finance  bureau,  restored  to  their 
original  owners. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  km  LAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

This  is  to  be  the  title  of  the  road  heretofore  known  as  the  Sunbury  and  Erie, 
the  completion  of  which  has  been  secured  by  the  passage  of  the  law  for  the  sale 
of  the  remaining  State  canals.  This  road  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  the 
shortest  that  can  be  constructed  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Atlantic.  The  length 
from  Sunbury,  on  the  Susquehanna,  to  Erie  is  268  miles ;  of  which  40  miles, 
extending  to  Williamsport,  are  in  successful  operation,  and  paying  ten  per  cent 
on  its  cost,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  about  ^750,000,  the  road  can  be  finished 
and  put  in  operation  about  G8  miles  further,  extending  to  Sinnemahoning,  thus 
completing  103  miles  of  the  eastern  division.  On  the  western  division,  64 
miles,  reaching  from  Erie  to  Warren,  can  be  completed  for  about  $1,000,000, 
leaving  96  miles  of  the  entire  work  still  to  be  constructed.  By  the  sale  of  the 
canals  to  responsible  parties,  the  company  will  be  enabled  to  construct  this  por- 
tion of  96  miles,  or  at  least  will  be  able  to  make  such  progress  in  it,  that  the 
matter  of  completion  will  be  rendered  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  advantage  to  this  city  and  Erie  by  the  completion  of  the  road,  as  well 
as  to  the  intermediate  region,  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  while  the  whole  Com- 
monwealth will  .be  benefite<l  by  getting  rid  of  the  expense  of  the  canals,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  receiving  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  present  value,  besides 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  taxation  on  the  increased  value  of  the  land, 
for  at  least  twenty  miles,  on  either  side  of  the  road.  The  Canal  Board  will  go 
out  of  existence,  while  the  canals  will  pass  into  hands  more  capable  of  man- 
aging them  economically,  so  as  to  yield  a  good  interest  on  the  money  invested, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  facilities  for  transportation. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  State  canals,  other  than 
the  main  line,  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

RAILROADS   IN   OHIO. 

The  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record  gives  a  list  of  thirty-two  railroad  companies 
in  that  State,  whose  lines  in  operation,  including  branches,  amount  to  2,773 
miles.  In  response  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Record  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  capital,  debt,  and  cost  of  each  of  the  lines,  there  were  returns  from  nine  out 
of  the  thirty-two  companies  as  follows  : — 

Capital.  Debt.  Total  cost 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton 12,166,800  $1,427,000  $2,624,442  86 

Cleveland.  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati...         4,746,220  90,000  4.746.220  00 

Eaton  and  HamiltoD 469,760  960,818  1,480,680  00 

Little  Miami 8,000,000  1,226,000  8,926,157  80 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago. . .         6,230,369  9,322,876          

Sandusky,  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati 2,697,090  2,742,000  4,694,166  44 

Spriiigtield,  Mount  Vernon,  dc  PitUburg.        8.000,000  

Steubenville  and  Indiana. 1,906,628  8,422,278  6,827,800  82 

Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western 2,900,100  7,650,000  10,700.000  00 

$27,104,867     $26,740,966    $88,888,860  42 
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Probablj  the  whole  cost  of  railroads  in  Ohio  will  not  fiJI  abort  of  flOO4MWi>0(N^ 
odIj  one-third  of  which  is  responded  to  in  a  call  for  infonnatioo  so  easflj  fn- 
nished  as  the  cost  of  a  railroad.  If  anything  could  demonstrmte  the  necttutj 
of  a  thorough  investigation  into,  and  pablicitj  of,  the  condition  of  our  rail- 
roads, it  is  soch  facts  as  these.  Here  is  a  prcpertj  of  some  ^7,000|000,  m- 
ToWing  every  year  in  its  operations  an  oatlay  of  i»t>bab]y  ten  times  as  mach 
money  as  the  whole  expenses  of  the  State  government,  and  yet  the  pablic  are 
left  to  gness  at  all  the  important  facts. 


RAILROAD  RECEIPTS  FOR  MARCH0 

For  the  last  foar  years  almost  every  month's  returns  has  shown  an  excess  of 
receipts  over  that  of  the  same  month  in  the  preceding  season,  until  the  present 
spring,  when  a  marked  decline  is  manifest  in  almost  all  sections,  as  Indicated  in 
the  following  table.    Bailroad  earnings  for  March  : — 


Harlem 

Norwich  and  Worcester. 

PenDsylvaoia. 

Erie 

Great  Western 

Sandusky  and  Mansfield 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago. . . 
Terre  Haute,  Alton,  and  St  Louis... . . . 

Korth  Missouri 

Bock  Island. 

Michigan  Southern 

Micbi|^an  Central 606,509 

Illinois  Central 

Galena  and  Chicago. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Toledo  and  Wabash 

Northern  Pennsylvania 

Cleveland  and  Toledo 

Covington  and  Lexington 


18*7. 

18S8. 

IncniML 

DwrtMS. 

$88,669 

$98,147 

$4^M 

•  •  • . 

25,688 

19,440 

$6,141 

690,876 

604,894 

86,981 

482,898 

467,689 

16,814 

88,889 

88,664 

S2i 

18,684 

• . .  • 

1*65,491 

149,819 

16,17S 

71,506 

71,976 

487 

.  •  • . 

8,668 

12,284 

•  8,666 

•  ■  •  • 

140,649 

82,880 

67,819 

212,642 

168,681 

63,961 

606,509 

166,986 

40,678 

174,866 

168,826 

20,929 

128,668 

100,208 

28.460 

548,262 

441,649 

106,61S 

69,124 

. . .  • 

17,089 

26,882 

8,868 

... 

127,649 

89,720 

■  •  •  • 

69,789 

29,640 

80,716 

1,070 

.  • .  • 

OPENING  OF  NAVIGATION—DETROIT  AND  SAUT  ST.  MARIE. 


ApriL. 
ApHL. 
ApriL. 
May.  , 
ApriL. 
May  . . 
May.. 
May.. 
May  . . 
ApriL, 
May  .. 
May  .. 
ApriL, 
May.. 


SAVT  ST.  MiJtn. 


22 
25 
23 

9 
26 

S 


DKTRorr. 

1844,  March 1 

1846,  January 4 

1846,  March 14 

1847,  "  80 

1848,  "  22 

1849,  " 21 

1860,  "  26 

1861,  «  19 

1862,  **  22 

1868,   "  14 

1864,   "  21 

1866,  April 2 

1866,  ♦*   16 

1867,  March 24 

1868,  •*  17 

The  exact  day  of  the  opening  of  Saut  Canal  in  1855, 1856,  and  1867,  maj 
vary  a  day  or  two  from  the  above. 

llie  grand  mean  temperature  for  the  month  of  February,  for  ten  years,  was 
180  13"  at  Saut  St  Marie,  from  observations  kept  at  Fort  Bradjr. 


28 
7 
S 
1 
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The  OntonagOD  Advocate  of  April  Ist,  which  we  received  last  week,  says  : — ^It 
has  been  generally  taken  as  a  rale  by  our  old  residents  that  within  a  few  days  of 
a  fortnight  after  the  ice  leaves  the  Ontonagon  River,  we  will  be  favored  with  a 
boat  from  the  lower  country.  We  annex  the  following  dates  at  which  the  ice 
has  left  the  Ontonagon  River  for  the  past  six  years : — 

1868 AprilM    1866 April  17 

1864 "      17    1867 May      4 

1866 "      18    1858 March29 

By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  more  than  a  month  in  advance  of  last 
season,  and  may  with  good  reason  look  for  a  steamer  by  the  middle  of  April. 

OPENIVO  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 

The  Canal  Commissioners  on  Wednesday  morning  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

Resolved^  That  the  canals  of  this  State  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared, 
open  for  navigation  on  and  after  Wednesday  the  28th  day  of  April,  1858,  except 
the  Champlain  Canal,  which  shall  be  opened  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1858. 

The  dates  of  the  opening  for  the  last  ten  years  were  as  follows  : — 

1852 April  20 

1861 "      16 

1860 "     22 

1849 May      1 

1848 ••         1 


1867 May      6 

1866 «         6 

1866 "          1 

1864 "          1 

1868 April  20 

Notwithstanding  that  the  tolls  have  been  reduced  fifty  per  cent,  the  receipts 
for  the  first  seven  days  of  navigation  were  828,000  against  $4,446  first  seven 
days  last  year. 

STEA9I  ON  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

A  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer  remarks  that  he  has  for  some  time  past 
heard  a  great  deal  about  a  steam  propeller,  which  was  said  to  be  accomplishing 
wonders  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  As  he  happened  to  be  in  Georgetown 
when  this  boat  last  arrived  from  Cumberland,  and  was  struck  by  its  appearance, 
he  obtained  some  particulars  respecting  its  advantages  and  success,  which  are 
subjoined.  It  bears  the  name  of  its  inventor,  a  worthy  townsman,  Capt.  J.  L. 
Cathcart.  It  has  already  made  in  regular  trips  upon  the  canal  no  less  than 
1,740  miles,  and  passed  the  narrow  locks  thereon  730  times  without  once  strik- 
ing, besides  paddling  up  and  down  the  Potomac  River  a  distance  of  nearly  600 
miles.  On  questioning  Capt.  Cathcart  in  regard  to  the  advantages  which  he 
claims  for  his  pet  vessel,  he  replied  as  follows  : — Will  cause  an  improvement  in 
morals,  as  it  employs  no  mules  for  the  men  to  curse ;  the  saving  in  tow-lines 
furnishes  head-light  and  oil  for  engine ;  shoeing  mules  and  repairs  of  harness 
will  cover  breakages  and  repairs  of  engine ;  fuel  costs  one  dollar  per  day  ruD- 
ning  time,  or  one-third  of  mule  feed ;  no  expense  for  fuel  when  canal  breaks  or 
boat  in  port ;  time  gained  over  mule  travel  at  least  one-fourth  ;  no  towing  upon 
arrival  at  tide ;  no  mule  travel  to  damage  tow-path  ;  every  advantage  in  slack- 
water  and  ponds  by  cutting  across ;  same  number  of  hands  as  mule-boat,  and 
no  greater  expense ;  no  fever  and  ague  whilst  running  ;  room  for  machinery 
less  than  that  for  mules ;  difierence  of  weight  three  tons  ;  engine  will  outlast  three 
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sets  of  mules,  and  will  load  and  unload  its  own  cargo,  pamps  oat  the  bilge- 
water,  and  consequently  causes  less  manual  labor ;  does  not  damage  the  banks 
by  washing,  but  on  the  contrary  removes  all  bars  on  the  canal ;  and  expense  of 
wintering  engine  ttodve-and-Orhilf  cents  for  tallow.  Capt-.  Gathcart  is  also  pre- 
pared to  demonstrate  that  he  can  bring  coal  from  Cumberland  at  a  cost  of  45 
cents  per  ton  less  than  any  boat  drawn  by  mules.  If  all  these  claims  can  be 
substantiated,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  can,  it  would  really  seem  as  if  a  rev- 
olution in  canal  navigation  was  about  to  take  place. 

ILUNOIS  RAILROAD  SYSTEM. 

In  a  late  lengthy  review  of  the  traffic  of  Illinois  railroads  for  1857,  published 
in  the  Chicago  PresSy  that  journal  states  that  there  are  now  2,775  miles  of  rail- 
road completed  and  in  operation  in  that  State.  In  1855,  Illinois  had  only  95 
miles  of  railroad  completed.  Such  a  result  in  so  short  a  period  is  a  just  cause 
of  honest  pride  to  every  citizen  of  that  State. 

The  number  of  trains  arriving  and  departing  daily  at  Chicago  is  set  down  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  the  earnings  of  the  railways  centering  in  that 
city,  for  the  year  1857,  are  presented  in  the  following  table : — 


•XAXNIKG8- 


From  passengers.       Freight          Mails,  etc.  Total 

Obicago  and  Mississippi $522,73192 

Bacioe  and  Mississippi 27 1,608  44 

Chicago,  St  Paul,  <&  Fond  du  Lac   $289,898  10   $178,462  66  $11,544  54  429,305  39 

Ohicago  and  Milwaukie 441,408  94 

GaltiDa  and  Chicago  Union 726,909  58  1,821,787  67     69,268  72  1 17,?04  97 

Fox  River  Valley 80,000  00 

Mineral  Point 8,465  29        14,466  87          650  85  28.58152 

Dubuque  and  Pa. 28,720  07       22,676  07         278  89  51,660  05 

Chicago,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska....          1,552  21        11.680  89         448  05  19,880  65 

Chicago,  Burlington,  <&  Quincy . .      592,665  81  1,280,522  77     16,497  92  1,889.586  49 

Beloit  and  Missouri 80,618  46       17,886  88         587  75  49,044  68 

Qnincy  and  Chicago 145.422  12     178,011  04     18,890  78  887,823  89 

Chicago  and  Rock  Island 742,949  84     882,884  16     55,967  57  1,681,101  57 

Mississippi  and  Missouri 147,911  85      148,244  80     296,155  74 

Chicago,  Alton,  and  St  Louia. .      442,484  18     528,806  48     82,068  86  998,809  47 

Blinoia  Central 1,064,978  46  1,037,987  55  190,998  56  2,298,964  67 

Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 991,175  14     658,916  61     58,787  48  1,652,727  96 

Michigan  Southern 1,816,478  21     888,058  80    81,592  96  2.186,124  97 

Michigan  Central 1,447,526  78  1,180,819  25     78,125  88  2,656,471  86 

Hew  Albany  and  Salem 631,868  00 

Total 18,690,520  26 

RAILROADS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer  gives  the  following 
interesting  statement  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  railroad  system  of  Great 
Britain  : — 

Another  striking  feature  of  this  country  is  the  railway  system,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  quote  a  few  figures  from  recent  Parliamentary  documents,  to  show  the 
vast  extent  of  the  field  over  which  it  extends.  About  thirty-eight  years  ago 
George  Stephenson  drove  the  first  engine  over  the  first  English  railway  opened 
as  a  public  highwav ;  the  number  of  passengers  now  conveyed  by  railway  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about  134,000,000  per  annum.  The  rate  of  in- 
ciettBe  in  the  passenger  trafiEic  is  almost  marveloas.    In  I85I  the  number  of 
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paaBengers  was  eighty-one  millions ;  in  1852.  it  was  eighty-nine  millions ;  in 
1863,  one  hundred  and  two  millions ;  in  1854,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  mil- 
lions ;  in  1856,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions ;  and  last  year,  as  above 
stated,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions.  To  conduct  this  enormous  traffic 
over  9,000  miles  of  railway,  and  through  3,121  stations,  the  diflFerent  companiea 
employ  109,660  persons  in  various  capacities.  The  personal  accidents  arising 
out  of  this  aggregate  of  locomotion  and  service  in  1857  were  in  number  974 ; 
236  persons  having  been  killed  and  738  injured  on  railways  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  that  year.  Of  these  casualties  comparatively  few  were  sustained 
by  passengers.  For  every  passenger  that  was  killed,  2,791,686  escaped  fa- 
talities ;  and  for  each  one  who  was  injured,  20,743  completed  their  journeys  in 
safety.  Of  the  servants  75  were  killed  and  34  injured  owing  to  their  own  mis- 
conduct or  want  of  caution,  and  only  18  were  killed  and  39  injured  from  causes 
over  which  they  had  no  control.  Of  the  accidents  which  arose  to  persons  who 
were  neither  passengers  nor  servante,  54  lost  their  lives  and  14  were  injured 
while  trespassing,  and  six  committed  suicide ;  25  were  killed  and  5  injured  at 
level  crossings,  and  10  lost  their  lives  while  attending  to  their  business  on  or 
near  railroads.  When  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of  mechanical  power  in 
play  amid  this  traffic,  and  the  complexity  of  its  human  machinery,  we  may 
justly  regard  the  measure  of  safety  attained  as  a  triumph  of  skill  and  man- 
agement, of  which  the  age  may  be  justly  proud. 

DEUWARE  AND  HUDSON  CANAL. 

The  managers  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Oanal  Company  have  issued  their 
report  for  the  year  ending  March  1.  The  quantity  of  coal  mined  and  brought  to 
market  was  480,678  tons.  The  net  profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  8685,386  96, 
or  a  little  over  9  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock.  The  canal  was  opened  on  the 
13th  of  May,  and  closed  on  the  7  th  of  December.  The  amount  received  for  tolls 
from  all  sources  was  $434,507  97.  It  states  that  the  anthracite  coal  trade  of 
the  United  ^States  has  grown  from  365  tons  in  1820  to  6,751,642  tons  in  1856  : — 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OP  THE  DELAWARE   AND   HUDSON   OANAL   COMPANT  FOR  THB 

TEAR  ENDING  MARCH  1,  1858. 

To  coal  on  band,  March  1,1867 $741,292  60 

To  mining  coal 81 1 ,1 27  96 

To  railroad  transportation  and  repairs 266,770  98 

To  canal  repairs  and  superintendence •••••  256,865  18 

To  freight  of  coal  to  Rondout 448,866  68 

To  labor  and  expense  at  Rondout 68,296  84 

To  rent,  salaries,  current  expenses,  etc.,  New  York  office 81,290  45 

To  coal-yard  and  harbor  expenses,  taxes,  interest,  etc 214,280  12 

Depreciation  account,  suspended  debts,  etc 82,000  00 

Balance 686,886  96 

Total $8,055,616  41 

By  sales  of  coal  to  March  1,  1868 $2,009,601  28 

By  canal  and  railroad  tolls  collected 486,198  44 

By  profits  of  barges,  etc 20.112  26 

By  coal  on  hand  at  Honesdale,  Weymart,  Rondout,  and  New  York.  690,703  60 

Total $8,066,616  47 

Balance. $685,886  96 

CONHTECTICUT  RAILROADS. 

The  Govnernor  states,  in  his  message,  that  there  are  now  in  operation  within 
the  limits  of  Connecticut  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  miles  of  railroad,  which 
pass  through  more  than  one-half  of  the  towns  in  the  State.    The  cost  of  these 
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roads  and  their  equipments  is  $26,423,694  19.  The  facilities  which  they  for- 
nish  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  passengers  and  property  have  done  much  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  our  citizens.  They  have  been  cod- 
structed  under  legislative  authority,  by  men  of  enlarged  views,  many  of  whom 
were  stimulated  by  the  noble  desire  of  increasing  the  business,  and  developing 
the  resources  of  wealth  within  our  borders.  In  relation  to  this  interest  he  re- 
marks : — 

To  do  justice  between  these  corporations  and  the  public,  I  regard  it  as  es- 
sential : — First,  that  the  party  who  operate  a  railroad  shall  be  responsible  for 
any  loss  or  personal  injury  which  may  arise  from  the  neglect  of  such  party,  or 
the  carelessness  of  employees.  Second,  that  creditors  be  so  far  protected  that 
when  a  corporation  defaults  its  interest  or  its  principal,  it  may  be  prevented 
from  operating  its  road  so  as  to  decrease  the  value  of  its  property  to  tne  injury 
of  its  mortgagees.  Third,  that  mortgagees  have  full  authority  to  foreclose, 
and  with  such  foreclosure  that  all  the  corporate  powers  of  the  company  be 
vested  in  the  party  foreclosing. 

CURIOUS  FACTS  IN  REGARD  TO  RAILROADS. 

The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  is  204  miles  in  length,  and  it  cost  about 
$7,000,000.  In  1850  the  taxable  value  of  the  land  in  the  counties  through 
which  it  passes,  as  taken  irom  the  census,  was  $28,942,647,  and  in  1856  the 
State  assessment  makes  it  $53,9 1 7,229  !  or  an  increase  in  six  years  of  $25,365,558. 
This  sudden  increase  is  alone  the  result  of  an  internal  improvement  which  has 
cost  only  $7,000,000. 
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COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  GERMANY,  ETC. 

EXTRACT  TAKEN  FROM  THE  BREMEN  BANDELSBLATT  OF  THE  COTTON  MILLS  NOW 

RUNNING  IN  THE  ZOLLVEREIN. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  considering  the  great  importance  of  the  cotton  trade 
in  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  domestic  economy  of  the  country,  and  its  ex- 
traordinary increase,  that  until  lately  there  was  a  want  of  statistical  information 
in  the  "  Zollverein  "  with  regard  to  the  existing  management  of  the  mills,  as  well 
as  of  the  number  of  spindles  employed. 

The  reason  for  this  mav  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  collecting  of  statistical 
information  was  reserved  to  private  persons,  except  in  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
where  the  government  undertook  to  gather  statistics,  not  only  of  their  own 
countries,  but  of  others  comprising  the  *'  2iOllverein  " 

In  undertaking,  therefore,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  spindles  now 
actually  employed  within  the  limits  of  the  "  Zollverein,"  and  the  probable  in- 
crease thereof  in  the  course  of  a  year,  we  mast  be  indulged  on  the  score  of  ex- 
actitude ;  for  some  of  the  information  on  which  we  rely  is  purely  of  a  private 
nature,  and  some  of  it  is  made  by  approximating  statements  where  the  es- 
tablishments have  not  thought  proper  to  be  exact  Besides,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  official  statistics  of  Prussia  and  Saxony  are  not  of  late  dates, 
and  to  these  dates  the  new  establishments  must  be  added.  Again,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  in  calculating  the  consumption  of  cotton  but  two  products 
are  named,  North  American  and  East  India ;  in  the  latter  are  included  the 
different  kinds  from  other  countries  used  in  the  mills.  This  will  sa£Bce  to  show 
the  essential  part,  and  to  prove  the  high  rank  this  industrial  pursuit  has  already 
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attained  in  the  "  TariflT-Union,"  or  "  ZoUverein,"  and  how  bright  a  future  awaits 
the  importers  of  cotton  in  the  Northern  Grerman  seaports. 

In  order  to  show  the  enormous  extent  of  this  branch  of  business  industry  into 
the  *♦  ZoUverein  "  or  "  Tariflf-Union,"  we  here  append  its  operations  in  simple 
districts,  and  commence  with  th< 


KINGDOM  OF  BATABIA. 


This  country  ten  years  ago  counted  scarcely  60,000  spindles,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  has  16  mills,  working  316,700  spindles,  and  consuming  yearly  29,800 
bales  North  American  and  6,800  bales  East  India.  There  are  now  being  built 
two  more  mills,  to  work  80,000  spindles,  which  will  be  in  running  order  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  will  consume  about  7,500  bales  North  American  and 
1,000  bales  East  India ;  besides  this  there  will  be  an  increase  of  six  more  mills, 
running  152,000  spindles  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  there  will  be  in 
running  order  18  mills,  with  548,700  spindles,  consuming  50,050  bales  North 
American  and  10,200  bales  Elast  India.  There  are  also  some  mills  that  proilnoe 
only  half  wool  and  use  cotton  as  a  mixture. 

The  largest  mill  is  situated  in  Augsburg,  and  has  in  working  order  88,000  spin- 
dles.   The  smallest  is  in  Kempter,  and  works  1,200  spindles. 

THR  KINGDOM  OF  8AX0NT 

Possesses,  as  the  mother  of  the  German  cotton  mills,  the  largest  number,  viz. — 
133  mills,  working  554,646  spindles,  with  a  yearly  consumption  of  34,200  bales 
North  American,  and  34,000  of  other  kinds.  A  large  mill  has  just  been  built, 
which  will  run  50,000  spindles  and  consume  about  3,600  bales  North  American 
and  2,000  bales  of  other  kinds.  The  total  number  of  mills  now  in  working  order 
is  134,  running  604,646  spindles,  and  consuming  yearly  36,700  bales  North 
American,  and  36,000  bales  of  other  kinds. 

The  largest  mill  has  50,000  spindles  in  working  order,  and  the  smallest  120 
spindles. 

PRUSSIA. 

According  to  the  last  official  report  received  from  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
there  were  20  mills,  with  289,000  spindles,  with  a  yearly  consumption  of  22,600 
bales  North  American  and  9,000  bales  East  India:.  There  are  now  building  six 
mills  which  will  work  135  000  spindles,  and  consume  yearly  10,500  bales  North 
American  and  4,000  bales  East  India.  Making  a  total  of  26  mills,  with  424,000 
spindles,  and  a  yearly  consumption  of  33,000  bales  North  American  and  13,000 
bales  East  India. 

THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN 

Has  10  mills,  running  185,600  spindles,  and  consuming  yearly  18,600  bales 
North  American  and  6,200  bales  East  India.  There  will  be  one  mill  built  this 
year  to  run  25,000  spindles,  and  to  consume  1,500  bales  North  American.  The 
total  number  of  mills  now  in  running  order  is  II,  working  210,600  spindles,  and 
consuming  yearly  20,100  bales  North  American  and  6,200  bales  East  India. 
The  owners  of  these  mills  are  living  in  Switzerland. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  WURTEMBERG 

Possesses  12  mills,  working  119,000  spindles,  and  consuming  yearly  11,950  bales 
North  American  and  3,700  bales  East  India.  Three  of  these  are  being  enlarged 
to  the  extent  of  16,000  spindles,  and  will  then  consume  about  1,650  bales  North 
American  more.  The  total  number  of  mills  in  running  order  is  12,  working 
134,000  spindles,  and  consuming  yearly  13,600  bales  North  American  and  3,700 
bales  East  India. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER 

Possesses  only  one  mill,  running  48,809  spindles,  and  consuming  yearly  3,000 
bales  North  American  and  3,000  bales  East  India.  There  is  being  rebuilt  on 
an  enlarged  scale  one  which  will  work,  when  ready,  7,000  spindles,  consuming 
1,000  bales  East  India. 
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THE  GRilND  DUCHT  OP  OLDENBSBO 

Possesses  4  mills,  working  20,400  spindles  and  eonsnmiDg  1,200  bales  North 
American  and  3,200  bales  East  India.  A  new  mill  is  building,  which,  when  in 
operation,  will  work  20,000  spindles,  and  consume  1,000  bales  North  American 
and  1,000  bales  East  India ;  so  there  will  be  next  spring  five  mills  in  working 
order,  running  about  40,400  spindles,  and  consuming  yearly  2,200  bales  North 
American  and  4,200  bales  East  India. 
There  are  at  the  present  moment  in  operation — 

N.  American  £•  In^ 

Mills.  Spindlea.  cotton.  couon. 

Bavaria. 16  816,700  29,800  6,800 

Saxony 138  664,646  84,200  84,000 

Prussia. 20  289,000  22,600  9,000 

Baden 10  186,600  18,600  6,200 

Wurtemburg 12  119,000  11,960  8,700 

Hanover 1  48,800               8,000  8,000 

Oldenberg. 4  20,000               1,200  8.200 

Total 196  1,584,146  121,260  64,900 

The  following  are  being  enlarged — 

Bavaria. 2  282,000  20,050  4.400 

Saxony 1  60,000  8,600  2,000 

PruBsia. 6  186,000  10,600  4,000 

Baden 1  26.000  1,600  .... 

Wurtemburg .  16,000  1,660  .... 

Hanover 1  7,000  ....  1,000 

Oldenberg 1  20,400  1,000  1,000 

Total 12  484,000  88,200  12,400 

So  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  there  will  be  in  running  order : — 

Bavaria. 18  648.700  60,060  10,200 

Saxony 184  604,646  86.700  86,000 

Prussia. 26  424.000  88.000  l.S,<K)0 

Baden ; .  11  210,600  20,100  6,200 

Wurtemberg 12  184,000  18,600  3,700 

Haouver 2  66,800  8,000  4,000 

Oldenberg... 6  40,400  2,200  4,200 

Total 208  2,018,146  168.660  77,300 

From  a  book  written  by  Mr.  E.  Engel  on  the  subject  of  the  Mills  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  we  take  some  remarks  that  will  be  of  particular  interest  in 
this  place  : — "  The  number  of  spindles  in  the  '*  Tariflf-Union,"  or  "  Zollverein,"  is 
estimated  at  about  1,200,000,  consuming  160.000  bales  cotton."  In  the  mean- 
time we  see  by  our  calculation  up  to  1858  the  mills  enlarged  in  two  years  to 
1,534,000  spindles,  consuming  186,000  bales  of  cotton.  In  the  course  of  next 
vear  there  will  be  208  mills,  working  2,018,146  spindles,  and  consuming  235,950 
bales  of  cotton. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  one  man  has  generally  under  his  charge  50  spin- 
dles ;  therefore,  40,362  men  will  be  employed  in  the  various  mills  in  "  Zollverein," 
or  "  Tariff-Union." 

"  In  Switzerland  there  are  about  1 ,250,000  spindles,  and  in  France  about 
3,250,000.    The  number  in  England  is  stated  to  be  about  21,000,000.*' 

"  We  find  according  to  the  last  oflScial  statement  (in  the  year  1851)  received 
from  the  Imperial  State  of  Austria,  208  mills,  working  1,482,138  spindles,  and 
consuming  yearly  130,000  bales  of  cotton." 

*'  It  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  give  later  figures,  but  we  think  we  are 
Dot  wrong  in  saying  that  the  above  enlargement  may  be  considered  at  15  per 
cent." 

"  With  the  above  figures  are  included — 
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Cotton 
Hills.  Spindles.  consamed. 

Tyrol 20  196,000  17,000 

Bohemia 79  460,000  85,000 

ToUl 99  666,000  62,000 

"VVe  quote  these  especially  because  they  are  accustomed  to  get  the  largest  part 
of  their  raw  material  through  the  Northern  German  ports,  and  send  a  great  part 
of  their  produce  into  the  *♦  Zollverein."  And  if  the  latter  is  less  the  case  with 
the  Austrian  mills  below  and  above  the  river  Ems,  still  they  have  found  out 
that  in  the  Northern  German  ports  they  have  the  quickest  and  cheapest  trans- 
portation. 

Nevertheless,  the  increase  of  cotton  mills  and  the  continual  importation  of 
English  spun  goods,  which  in  the  "Zollverein"  amounts  annually  to  666,000 
quintals,  representing  at  least  176,000  lales  of  cotton,  show  us  that  this  branch 
of  industry  is  capable  of  a  farther  increase. 

It  is  likewise  a  natural  consequence  that  the  extension  of  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness will  cause  a  larger  importation  of  cotton,  and  will  enlarge  the  markets  of 
the  Northern  German  ports. 

But  the  considerable  fitting  out  of  our  merchantmen  and  the  low  tariffs  on 
the  railroads  have  also  shown  us  the  flow  of  the  cotton  trade  from  the  North- 
ern German  seaports  into  Switzerland  and  Austria  to  be  such  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  have  an  intermediate  road  to  induce  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
to  become  German  customers. 

In  this  relation  if  we  debit  such  as  is  imported  from  foreign  ports  into  the 
"  Zollverein  "  for  our  own  account,  and  that  which  is  over  and*  above  what  has 
been  sent  out  be  credited,  it  is  certain  that  it  must  become  advisable  for  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen  to  import  cotton  enough  direct  for  the  consumption  of  the 
"  Zollverein,"  to  wit,  236,000  bales. 

The  direct  importations  in  the  past  year  were — 

N.  American.       £.  Indian.      8.  American.     W.  Indian.  Total. 

Hamburg bales  26,699  16,682  1,033  6,873  48,687 

Bremen 86,079  26,606  688  396  113,612 

Total 162,1 99 

Still  90,000  bales  too  little. 

THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  OF  FRANCE. 

Next  to  Great  Britain,  France  is  our  best  customer  for  cotton,  and  in  the  fac- 
tories of  that  country  the  staple  is  woven  into  a  much  greater  variety  of  textiles 
than  in  England.  Her  mills  send  forth  every  description  of  goods,  from  the 
coarse  calicoes  of  Rouen  to  the  gossamer  tulles  of  St.  Quentin,  and  the  tarlatam 
of  Tarrare.  The  recent  report  of  Mr.  John  Claiborne  has  been  condensed,  so 
far  as  France  is  concerned,  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  many 
curious  and  interesting  statistics  are  quoted.  It  appears  that  there  are  three 
cotton- working  districts  in  France,  the  principal  of  which  is  Normandy,  where 
the  annual  production  of  yarns  is  about  44,000,000  pounds,  equal  in  value  to 
$13,020,000,  or  37^  cents  per  pound.  The  spinneries  employ  29,995  workmen. 
The  wages  paid  average  3  francs  per  day  for  men,  2  for  women,  and  from  20 
centimes  to  1  franc  for  boys  and  girls.  The  annual  cost  of  spinning  averages 
36  51  per  spindle.  In  the  year  1811  the  price  of  raw  cotton  at  Mulhouse  was 
$1  33  per  pound;  in  1856  it  had  fallen  to  12  cents  per  pound.  In  1811  the 
average  price  of  yarns  at  the  same  place  was  82  33  per  pound  ;  in  1856  it  was 
only  23  cents.  The  number  of  weaving  mills  in  the  district  is  placed  at  136, 
employing  37,897  hands.  The  prodaction  of  cloths  has  increased  from  140,833,333 
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to  270,833,333  yards,  and  during  the  decade  has  almost  doubled  its  aonoal 
yalue,  being  about  $18,600,000.  There  are  also  25  cotton  printing  mills,  em- 
ploying 10,400  hands,  and  printing  51,900,000  yards,  valued  at  about  $9,579,000. 
The  total  capital  invested  in  the  business  in  Normandy  is  $17,442,886 — and 
the  consumption  was  140,000  bales.  The  other  districts  consume  less  material, 
but  produce  finer  fabrics.  In  all  France,  the  cotton  spinning  business  stood  as 
follows,  in  1857  :— 

Number  of  mills 666 

Oommunes  in  which  they  are  fouhd 275 

Amount  of  raw  material  consumed lbs.  1S8,S26,000 

Value  of  the  same $17,619,756 

Quautity  of  cotton  spun,  (waste  not  included,) lbs.  127,600.000 

Total  value  of  yarn  spun $27,379,200 

Number  of  hands  employed,  63,064,  of  whom  22,807  are  men,  at  37  cents  ; 
23,501  women,  at  19  cents,  and  16,726  children,  at  10  cents  per  day. 

Raw  material per  centum  65 

Salaries,  general  expenses,  Ac, 35 

The  cotton  tissues  employ  2,040  establishments ;  use  raw  material  and  yam 
Talued  at  $38,395,372,  and  the  products  are  estimated  at  $61,111,167. 

The  cotton  imported  last  year  into  France  from  United  States  was  159.125,083 
pounds,  and  from  other  countries  21,500,448  pounds.  In  1856,  the  returns  were 
from  the  United  States  175,613,672  pounds ;  from  other  countries  12,238.096 
pounds. 

The  great  increase  in  a  single  year  of  the  latter  import,  was  from  the  East  In- 
dies. The  cotton  manufactures  of  France  are  represented  as  being  io  a  very 
prosperous  condition. 

The  general  commerce  of  France  with  the  United  States  is  very  large,  second 
only  to  that  of  England.  In  1856,  France  took  from  us  merchandise  to  the 
amount  of  $50,945,400,  of  which  she  consumed  to  the  amount  of  $41,440,800. 
During  the  same  period  we  imported  from  her  merchandise  of  the  "real "  value 
of  $95,508,000,  of  which  $60,189,600,  were  for  articles  of  French  growth  or 
fabrication.  Among  them  were  silk  tissues  and  other  stuffs  to  the  value  of 
$24,844,200 ;  tissues,  embroideries,  and  ribbons  of  wool  to  the  value  of  $5,811,756 ; 
tissues,  embroderies,  and  ribbons  of  cotton  to  the  value  of  $874,200 ;  wines  to 
the  value  of  $6,106,000  ;  brandies  and  spirits  to  the  value  of  $2,269,200  ;  potr 
tery,  glass,  and  crystal  ware  to  the  value  of  $1,029,324 ;  dressed  skins  to  the 
value  of  $12,213,400,  &c. 

MACARONI  MAKING. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  an  article 
of  which  the  use  is  being  extended  in  this  country,  is  from  Dickens'  Hotuehold 
Words  :— 

The  grain  used  for  making  macaroni  is  of  the  very  hardest  quality,  is  grown 
principally  in  Puglia,  and  is  known  as  Saragala.  It  is  washed  in  the  moon- 
tain  stream  which  flows  down  from  behind  the  city,  and  wo  to  the  wearied 
traveler  who  is  awakened  at  the  dawn  of  day  by  the  numerous  grain  washers. 
The  operation  is  cleverly  and  rapidlv  done,  and  amusing  enough  it  is  to  watch 
it.  When  ground — which  it  is  by  the  action  of  water  mills — toe  flour  is  silled 
into  five  different  qualities.  The  first  is  called  farina,  which,  being  sifted,  is  di- 
vided into  fiore  and  brenna.  The  fiore  is  used  for  making  the  ordinary  mac- 
aroni, while  the  brenna  is  used  as  food  for  horses  and  pigs.    The  fiore  is  itself 
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again  sifted  until  a  yet  finer  quality,  called  azemmatura,  is  formed.  This  is  used 
to  make  a  superior  kind  of  macaroni.  A  last  sifting  produces  semolina,  the 
finest  kind  which  can  be  formed. 

The  flour  is  well  mixed  in  a  large  tub,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-four  caraffa 
of  water  (a  caraffa  being  about  a  pint  and  a  half,)  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  Near 
politan  pounds  of  flour.  The  quantity  thus  used,  goes  by  the  name  of  a  pasta, 
and  is  put  on  a  large  kneading  board.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  board  a  long 
lever  moves  horizontally  by  a  swivel ;  and,  on  the  other  extremity  of  it,  sit  three 
or  four  half-naked  girdled  men,  who,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  move  back- 
ward and  forward  on  a  kind  of  horizontal  see-saw,  describing  diminutive  arcs  of 
circles.  In  this  way  the  lever  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  dough,  kneading  and 
cutting  it  till  it  is  ready  for  pressing.  The  men  remind  one  of  figures  in  Egyj^- 
tian  drawings ;  stiff"  and  unnatural.  'Tis  hard  work,  however,  and  there  is  alwajrs 
a  relief  party  to  take  the  place  of  the  exhausted  men.  The  last  operation  is 
most  important,  as  it  gives  its  character  and  form  to  the  macaroni. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  macaroni,  or  pasta,  rejoicing  in  different  names,  as 
vermicelli,  stellata,  starred,  acine,  dippe,  ricei,  fuitant,  flowing  rocks ;  semaza 
di  meloni,  melon  seed  ;  occhi  di  pernici,  partridge  eye ;  capelletii,  little  hats ; 
stivalletion,  small  boots ;  punti  del  ago,  needle  points.  The  first  is  that  long 
sort  which  we  English  use  as  a  dolce  or  au  eraixn.  All  the  others  are  used  to 
thicken  soup,  like  barley.  First,  let  me  speak  of  the  vermicelli.  When  knead- 
ed, the  dough  is  put  into  a  large  copper  cylindrical  vessel,  hollow  above  and  be- 
low ;  but  at  the  lower  extremity  is  fixed  a  moveable  plate,  perforated  with  holes. 
When  held  up  to  the  light,  it  looks  like  the  section  of  a  honey-comb,  beinsf 
circular.  On  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  a  block  corresponding  to  its  size,  and 
the  whole  is  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  press.  Screw  goes  the  press,  and 
far  below,  from  out  of  the  holes  of  the  cylinder,  a  scries  of  white  worms  pro- 
trude their  heads.  Screw,  screw  again,  and  out  they  come,  longer  and  longer ; 
until  having  arrived  at  the  legitimate  length,  they  are  cut  off";  and  so  the  op- 
eration of  screwing  and  cutting  is  continued  until  the  whole  quantity  of  dough 
is  exhausted.  The  vermicelli  is  then  hung  upon  poles  for  drying,  which  requires 
usually  about  eight  days  under  favorable  circumstances,  a  north  wind  being 
always  preferred,  as  a  sirocco  wind  is  preferred  for  the  kneading.  With  regard 
to  the  smaller  kinds  of  paste,  they  are  made  by  a  mixture  of  machinery  and 
hand  work.  Thus  the  cylinder  being  plao^d  horizontally,  a  man  with  a  razor 
stands  by  the  side,  and  as  the  dough  protrudes  through  the  holes,  he  cuts  it  off 
immediately  into  small  bits — a  simple  and  primitive  method  enough.  The 
smallest  kinds  of  all  are  made,  however,  by  hand,  and  principally  at  Minori  and 
Majuri,  two  small  Tillages  which  we  passed  en  route  for  Amalfi.  In  fact,  the 
whole  coast  lives  by  making  and  eating  macaroni ;  and  one  probable  reason  of 
this  is,  that  lying,  as  the  whole  of  this  district  does,  under  lofty  mountains 
which  are  intersected  by  deep  ravines  down  which  pour  mightj^  torrents,  there 
is  an  unlimited  supply  of  water-power.  I  was  informed  that  in  Amalfi  alone, 
about  eighty  thousand  tomoli  of  flour  are  consumed  annually  for  all  purposes ;  a 
very  small  proportion  for  bread,  for  your  macafoni-eater  is  not  a  great  bread- 
eater.  Altogether,  there  are  about  twenty  fabriche  of  macaroni  in  the  city,  each 
fabrica  employing  in  the  single  manufacture  of  the  article  about  15  hands.  Then 
a  much  larger  number  of  persons  are  occupied  in  the  washing,  and  preparation, 
and  carriage  of  grain  ;  for  everything  is  done  by  hand,  and  great  numbers  pre- 
pare macaroni  on  a  small  scale,  without  dignifying  their  more  limited  enter- 
prises with  the  title  of  fabrics.  Gambardella  is  evidently  the  great  man  of  the 
place,  for  he  imports  his  own  grain ;  has  four  brigantini,  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  each,  which  bring  up  grain  from  Manfredouia  and  Sicily ;  and,  what 
Gambardclh  does  not  consume,  he  sells  amongst  his  neighbors. 

CLEANSING  PRINTED  COTTON  FABRICS— CAUCOES. 

A  patent  has  been  secured  by  James  Goodwin  and  Andrew  Boyd,  of  MiltOD, 
Scotland,  for  a  singular  mode  of  cleansing  printed  goods  from  dirt  and  extraneous 
colored  matters  that  may  have  been  diffused  over  their  sarfaces  daring  the  pro- 
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cess  of  priDting.  The  invention  consists  in  taking  the  cinders  of  mineral  eoal 
or  coke,  but  the  former  are  preferred,  and  sifting  them  to  separate  the  ashes  and 
dirt.  The  sifted  cinders  are  then  placed  in  a  suitable  copper  vessel  or  boiler, 
with  boiling  water,  and  the  printed  calicoes  after  .being  first  washed  in  cold  water 
to  remove  all  the  dirt  possible,  are  introduced  into  this  boiler  and  boiled  for  an 
hour,  when  they  are  taken  out,  washed  in  cold  water,  dried,  and  are  then  fit  for 
calendering.  This  process  of  cleansing  newly-printed  calicoes  in  printworks  is 
stated  to  be  an  improvement  which  deepens  the  colors  of  the  dyed  parts  of  tbc 
goods,  clears  the  light  or  white  parts,  and  is  a  superior  and  cheap  substitute  for 
soap  and  other  chemicals  now  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  ashes,  and  especially  the  cinders  of  mineral  coals,  have 
no  detergent  qualities,  but  this  novel  application  of  them  goes  to  establi^  a 
contrary  opinion. 
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COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Gen.  Morse,  of  Louisiana,  on  the  growth  of  cotton,  has  the  following  remarks, 
after  succintly  tracing  the  progress  of  the  cotton  trade  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
showing  that  it  reached  its  point  of  extreme  depression  in  1845,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  steadily  improving  : — It  now  not  only  stands  at  remunerating 
rates,  but  a  fear  is  widely  felt  that  the  demand  is  so  encroaching  upon  the  supply 
that  disastrous  effects  must  ultimately  ensue.  The  unusual  interest  now  mani- 
fested in  England  to  obtain  cotton  from  other  sources,  is  stated  to  be  due  almost 
entirely  to  this  apprehension.  To  elucidate  the  real  prospects  of  the  cotton 
trade  is  the  object  of  Gen.  Morse's  article. 

He  compiles  from  the  census  of  1850  the  following  tabular  statement  respect- 
ing slavery  in  the  nine  States  devoted  to  cotton  growing  : — 

Por  cent  of  Per  cent  of 

Blave  increjiaA,  slave  increase,  Nnmber  ol 

SUtes.  ItSO  to  ld4U.  1840  to  ItUU.  aUved,  1830. 

Alabama 116.68                   86.22  342,844 

Arkansas. 886.64  18f'.26  47,100 

Florida 65.90                  62.85  39,810 

Georgia 29.16                  86.86  881,682 

Louisiana 68.70  46.82  244,809 

Miseissippi 197.81                   68.74  809,878 

South  Carolina 8.68                  17.71  884,984 

Tennessee 29.27                  80.80  289,469 

Texas,  estimated 60.00  68,227 

Average 108.80                  61.41                    

Total 2.048,298 

Of  these  2,048.293  slaves  he  finds,  by  two  different  methods  of  estimate,  that 
812,769  only  were  employed  in  the  cotton  crop  of  1850.  They  produced  that 
year  2,488,987  bales  of  cotton,  being  an  average  of  3.06  bales  to  the  hand.  If, 
now,  the  percentage  of  1840-50  goes  on  uniform  until  1860,  there  will  be  in 
that  year  1,311,403  field  hands,  producing  4,912,893  bales  of  cotton.  But  can 
the  percentage  of  slave  increase  be  kept  up  ?  The  natural  increase  of  births 
over  deaths  for  that  period  will  fall  short  of  the  estimated  number  by  146,722 
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field  hands,  who  must  be  obtained  from  other  States,  at  a  cost  of  $146,000,000. 
But  these  other  slave  States  have  bten  so  drained  that,  together  with  the  in- 
creased importance  of  rice,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  and  wheat  culture,  slave  labor 
is  found  to  be  about  as  profitable  as  it  is  in  the  cotton-planting  States.  But, 
even  should  the  estimated  4,912,893  bales  be  produced  in  1860,  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  not  meet  the  legitimate  demand.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
consumption  of  raw  cotton,  at  least  since  1850,  has  been  at  the  rate  of  6.2  per 
cent  per  annum,  while  the  rate  of  supply  has  been  estimated  at  5.141  per  cent 
per  annum.  An  inadequacy  of  supply  to  demand,  therefore,  seems  inevitable, 
unless  the  number  of  hands  for  producing  is  greatly  increased,  the  diflBculties  of 
which  increase  appear  to  have  no  remedy  at  present.  The  question  then  arises 
in  how  far  the  high  prices  of  cotton,  resulting  from  such  state  of  aflUirs,  might 
not  tempt  white  labor  to  overcome  the  difliculty. 

WHEAT  PRICES  FOR  THE  LAST  FOUR  TEARS. 

A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  : — "  As  the  wheat  trade  has  undergone  coo- 
siderable  fluctuations  during  the  last  four  years,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
monthly  changes  in  the  official  average  of  prices.  The  following  table  exhibits 
these  variations  at  a  glance  : — 

Month. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

V uno  .•••«•*•    •••• 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


ISJ'I. 

1855. 

1856. 

mi. 

1858. 

8.   d. 

a.   d. 

s.  d. 

B. 

d.      t 

i.     d. 

80  1 

72  6 

76  6 

68 

7      48  6 

80  10 

70  4 

72  6 

66 

0      44  6 

78  9 

67  8 

68  11 

65 

6      45  6 

77  2 

68  6 

68  8 

58 

8      44  1 

78  10 

78  11 

68  0 

56 

7 

78  8 

76  11 

69  6 

60 

1 

74  0 

76  6 

76  1 

63 

6 

68  7 

76  3 

72  10 

59 

7 

66  7 

75  9 

67  10 

57 

1 

57  11 

77  0 

65  6 

66 

6 

71  10 

80  10 

64  1 

61 

8 

78  1 

80  1 

60  3 

48 

7 

Average 72    7  74     8  69     8  66    4 


« •    •  • 


PRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO  L\  THE  WORLD. 

The  Richmond  Sotilh  gives  the  production  of  tobacco  in  the  world  as  fol- 
lows : — 

RECAPITULATION. 


A  frica pounds  24,800,000 

Australia 714,000 


Aeia pounds  399,900.000 

Europe 281,844,500 

America. 248,280,500 

Total 966,089,000 

MADEIRA    WINE. 

A  Funchal  correspondent  says  that  it  is  not  an  open  question  whether  any 
more  Madeira  wine  will  ever  be  produced.  None  has  been  made  since  1851, 
and  there  are  now  only  some  7,000  or  8,000  pipes  upon  the  entire  island.  All 
recent  attempts  to  manufacture  this  wine  have  utterly  failed,  and  pumpkin  vines 
now  adorn  the  old  grape  arbors  once  covered  with  abundant  clusters  of  rich 
grapes. 
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iORICULTURlL  LABORERS. 

The  IIIiDois  State  R^ixter  contaiDS  the  following  remarks  in  relation  to  tbe 
wages  of  labor  in  agricaltaral  districts,  in  connection  with  the  prices  of  graio 
in  that  section  : — 

The  farmers  demand  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  their  help  for  the  cnrrent 
year,  corresponding  with  the  reduction  which  has  obtained  in  the  price  of  grain, 
potatoes,  and  farm  products  generally.  They  say  they  cannot  afford  to  put  into 
the  ground  seed  for  large  crops  this  year,  as  produce  is  so  low  and  labor  so  high. 
This  fact  goes  to  prove  that  a  great  wrong  exists  somewhere.  Thousands  of 
laborers  are  now  idle.  They  cannot  get  old  prices,  and  must  take,  and  will  be 
compelled  to  take,  as  mnch  less  for  their  labor  this  year  as  the  prices  of  produce 
are  less.  A  barrel  of  flour  or  pork  or  beef  ought  to  get  as  many  days*  labor  as 
it  did  last  year,  and  unless  this  is  done  our  farmers  are  not  to  blame,  but  oor 
laborers  are.  A  combination  among  laborers  to  keep  prices  up  may  help  a  few, 
but  will  greatly  injure  the  mass. 

In  order  to  show  the  cost  of  living  this  season,  as  compared  with  last  spring, 
we  subjoin  a  table  showing  the  price  of  several  leading  articles  of  food  in  this 
city,  on  the  15th  of  each  month  tor  more  than  a  year  past.  Our  quotation  rep- 
resent the  price  of  the  best  grade  of  the  articles  quot^ : — 

18S7.  Floor.  Wkeat  Corn.               Oftt&  Potatoes. 

January  ...  $6  00  a  6  60  |0  90  a  1  00  25  a  80  86  a  . .  f  1  60  a  .  . . 

FebruHry... .  6  00  a  6  50  0  80  a  1  00  25  a  80  86  a  . .  1  60  a  .  .. 

March 6  00  a  6  60  1  00  a  .  . .  80  a  86  80  a  . .  1  60  a  .  . . 

April 6  50  a  7  60  1  00  a  1  16  80  a  86  40a..  1  OO  a  1  fO 

May 7  50  a  8  60  1  00  a  1  80  40  a  45  66a..  1  60  a  1  75 

June. 8  50  a  9  00  1  40  a  1  50  40  a  60  60a..  1  60  a  1  60 

July 8  00  a  8  60  1  20  a  1  80  40  a  60  46a..  1  60  a  1  60 

August 8  00  a  8  26  1  10  a  1  20  40  a  46  20  a  26  78  a     80 

September  .  7  00  a  7  60  70  a  1  00  40  a  45  20  a  26  60  a     CO 

October....  6  50  a  7  00  80  a     90  40  a  46  26  a  80  86  a     40 

Kovember ..  5  00  a  6  50  65  a     76  20  a  26  20  a  22  86  a     60 

December. .  6  00  a  6  60  65  a     76  20  a  26  20  a  22  86  a     50 

January....  6  00  a  6  60  60  a  60  20  a  26  26a..  80  a  40 

February. . .  4  50  a  6  00  50  a  AO  20  a  . .  26  a  . .  80  a  40 

March 4  50  a  5  00  50  a  60  20  a  . .  20  a  . .  26  a  SO 

April 4  00  a  4  60  60  a  60  20  a..  20a..  26  a  .. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  one  year  ago  flour  was  worth  from  $3  to 
S3  50  more  per  barrel  than  at  the  present  time  ;  wheat  sold  for  about  double 
what  it  now  brings ;  corn  and  oats  sold  for  more  than  double  their  present  value, 
and  potatoes  for  six  times  the  amount  now  demanded.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
great  diflVrence  in  favor  of  the  consumer,  and  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
tliousands  who  are  out  of  employ  and  unable  to  obtain  work.  A  Chicago  paper 
Bays  the  highest  price  paid  in  that  city  is  seventy-five  cents  per  day.  In  cities, 
men  lose  rainy  days.  In  the  country,  rainy  days  are  counted.  At  seventy-five 
cents  per  day,  men  board  themselves.  In  the  country,  farmers  board  their  own 
men.  If  seventy-five  cents  is  to  be  the  ruling  price  in  cities  where  men  boanl 
themselves  and  lose  rainy  days,  the  farmers  can  easily  count  what  should  be 
wages  for  the  country.  Farmers  know  what  they  can  afford  to  board  hands  for, 
and  what  will  be  the  average  number  of  days  when  a  man  cannot  work  out  of 
doors.  City  laborers  say  they  lose  from  two  to  four  days  in  a  month.  They 
call  it  very  good  luck  to.  lose  no  more  than  two,  and  very  bad  to  lose  more  thao 
four.  Twenty-six  working  days,  at  seventy-five  cents,  would  come  to  $19  50. 
Take  out  board,  allow  for  rainy  days,  and  a  farmer  can  form  his  own  estimate 
what  he  ought  to  pay  per  month  for  the  eight  months  he  generally  hires  la- 
borers. ♦ 

We  hope  our  farmers  will  give  employment  to  all  laborers  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  reasonable  wages,  and  that  abundant  crops  may  be  the  result  of  uedr 
joint  laborsi 
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IMMIGRATION  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  annual  report  of  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries  during  the  year  which  ended  the  Slst  of  December,  1857,  has  been 
laid  before  Congress.  These  returns,  made  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  3, 1855,  contain  statements  of  the  number,  sex,  age,  and  occupa- 
tion of  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  by  sea  from  foreign  countries, 
with  the  country  in  which  they  were  born,  the  country  in  which  they  mean  to 
reside,  and  the  number  that  died  on  the  voyage,  compiled  from  returns  made  to 
the  State  Department  by  collectors  of  the  customs.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  passengers  arrived  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  fifteen 
years : — 

Tear. 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

18fl0 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 


Pex  not 

Males. 

Females. 

8Ute(L 

Total 

48.897 

86,867 

84,764 

69,179 

49,811 

1,406 

119  896 

90,974 

66,778 

897 

168.649 

189,167 

99,825 

990 

289,482 

186,128 

92,888 

472 

229,488 

179,266 

119,916 

612 

299,688 

200.904 

118,892 

1,088 

816,884 

88,282 

27.107 

181 

66,670 

246,017 

168,745 

66 

408.828 

286,781 

160,174 

1,488 

897,848 

286,782 

164,178 

72 

400,989 

284,887 

176,687 

460,474 

140,181 

90,288 

12 

280,476 

186,808 

89,188 

224,496 

162,688 

109,020 

271,568 

Totol 2,848.181      1,666,768  7,084      8,907,018 

Of  these  passengers  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1857,  it  is  stated 
243,562  declared  their  intention  to  reside  here.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  foreign 
immigrants  were  natives  of  Germany. 

This  large  number  seems  to  have  been  impelled  by  the  famine  of  1847,  the 
revolution  of  1848,  and  the  gold  impulse  of  1850.  These  persons,  besides  what 
value  may  be  attached  to  their  industrial  services,  have  brought  into  the  country 
nearly  $400,000,000  in  money,  which  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  activity  in 
the  markets  and  of  railroads.  It  is  doubtful  whether  without  this  powerful  aid 
so  many  railroads  could  have  been  built  in  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  discovery  of  California  gold — a  large  proportion  since  the  events  of 
1848.  The  state  of  affisiirs  in  Ireland  has  greatly  improved.  The  potato  has 
ceased  to  be  much  depended  upon,  Indian  corn  has  been  substituted,  and  wh^t 
is  now  sent  in  smaller  quantities  to  England,  being  consumed  at  home.  The 
generally  improved  condition  of  the  people  has  tended  even  in  some  degree  to 
reverse  the  current  From  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  have  in- 
creased. The  revolution,  which  stirred  up  the  minds  of  men,  was  followed  by 
political  reaction  and  very  dear  food,  caused  by  deficient  crops.  We  may  com- 
pare the  arrivals  of  aliens  for  the  year  1847  with  those  of  1854,  the  year  of 
largest  arrivals,  and  the  two  last,  as  follows : — 
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From  Great  Britain 
**     Oermanj.. . . 

**     France 

"     AUother«... 


1847. 

148,666 

68,890 

7,748 

11,816 

18M. 

166.928 

228,862 

18,817 

76,867 

18S6. 
86.847 
71.028 

7,246 
86,322 

I8§7. 

111,886 

91.781 

2,897 

47,688 

Total 226.614  469,474  200.436  271.806 

The  large  number  that  arrived  in  1854  was,  no  doubt,  enhanced  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  California.  About  14,487  arrived  directly  in  that  State.  Great 
numbers  arrived  on  the  Atlantic  States  bound  thither.  That  movemeot  has  now 
measurably  subsided,  but  a  large  movement  continues  through  the  E^astern  States 
on  to  the  lands  of  the  West.  The  present  year  is  a  most  favorable  one  for  such 
as  wish  to  settle,  since,  if  the  actual  prices  of  produce  are  low,  and  therefore  not 
tempting  to  sellers,  that  circumstances  the  new  comers,  who  are  not  only  buyers 
of  land  but  buyers  of  food.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  crowds  who  came  from 
foreign  countries  were  joined  on  their  way  West  by  numbers  of  citizens  of  the 
Eastern  States  going  West  to  settle,  and  all  these  bid  for  lands  in  competition 
with  speculators,  and  for  food  in  competition  with  each  other,  to  a  degree  which 
made  a  lucrative  "  home  market "  for  the  produce  of  old  settlers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  arrived  in  each  collection  district 
during  the  last  year : — 

ARRIVAL  or  FA88ENGERB  IN   1867. 

Placet. 

Portland  and  Falmouth,  Maine 

Passamaquoddy,  Maine 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.. 

Edgertowo,  Massachusetts. 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

Bristol  and  Warren,  Rhode  Island 

Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Oswego,  New  York 

New  York  city,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  Pennsvlvania 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Key  West,  Florida 

Mooile,  Alabama. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Galveston,  Texas 

San  Francisco,  California 


Total 


Died  on  the  voyage  to  Boston  &  Charlestown,  Mass. 

New  York  city.  New  York... 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


Arrivals  in  the  United  States 
Died  on  the  voyage 


Mftlea. 

FemalM. 

Total 

1,648 

719 

2,862 

829 

206 

535 

1 

1 

2 

10.011 

7,488 

17.444 

16 

4 

20 

8 

18 

21 

140 

67 

197 

10 

a   . 

10 

6 

6 

10 

98 

•79 

177 

601 

281 

832 

121,262 

88,626 

204,787 

2,907 

2,768 

6,660 

4,880 

4,249 

9,079 

144 

79 

228 

742 

246 

987 

288 

66 

80S 

272 

92 

S64 

12,912 

8,887 

21,299 

818 

278 

591 

6,066 

699 

6,655 

162,688 

109,020 

271,558 

14 

8 

04 

mm 

198 

176 

878 

7 

7 

14 

9 

6 

14 

1 

•  • 

I 

229 

196 

424 

162,688 

109.020 

271,658 

229 

196 

424 

Total  number  embarking  at  foreign  ports  for 
the  United  States  daring  the  year  1867.  • 


162,767      109,tU        171,981 
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POPULATION  OF  CHINA. 

In  regard  to  the  population  of  China  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion. 
The  last  census,  given  in  1812,  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  reliable,  and  it  gave 
362,467,183  souls.  The  best  authorities  consider  it  as  the  most  accurate.  Now 
if  we  take  the  previous  censuses  we  have  results  as  follows  : — 

POPULATION   OF   CHINA. 

Per 
Tears.  Increase.  Per  annum,     cent. 

1711 28,606,716         

1763 108,060,060        42         74,222,602         1,764,824         2i 

1792 807,467,200         89       204,417,140         6,610,401         6^ 

1812 862,467,189         80         64,126,679         2.706,888         1 

1856 481.700,000         44       119,240,000         2.710,000  i 

There  is  an  evident  discrepancy  in  the  census  of  1812,  but  otherwise  the  in- 
crease seems  to  be  regular.  The  rule  of  increase  in  all  countries  decreases  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers,  and  we  here  estimate  the  increase  since  1812  at 
three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  which  would  give  a  present  population  of  481,700,000 
souls. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  OF  BROOKLYN. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  establishment  of  a  Mercantile  Library  in 
Brooklyn,  since  that  large  and  beautiful  city,  numbering  nearly  250,000  souls,  ia 
composed  mostly  of  persons  whose  occupation  is  drawn  from  the  commerce  of 
New  York.  That  city  is  not  the  scene  of  much  commerce.  It  is  the  residence, 
in  some  degree  secluded  from  those  gayeties  and  amusements  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  a  thriving  city,  frequented  by  strangers  for  profit  and  pleasure.  The 
idea  of  forming  a  library  for  the  improvement  of  the  young,  and  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  the  old,  was  a  good  one,  and  when  announced  by  Lewis 
Roberts,  Esq.,  it  was  heartily  responded  to  by  the  Qsmmunity.  In  four  months 
it  has  gathered  twelve  hundred  members  and  eight  thousand  volumes,  and  on  the 
6th  of  May  it  was  formally  opened  at  the  Athenaeum.  The  president,  Mr. 
Roberts,  made  a  statement  of  the  afiairs  of  the  society,  and  was  followed  by  sev- 
eral popular  speakers.  The  library,  like  the  Astor  of  New  York,  is  to  be  open 
to  the  use  of  ladies.  Subscriptions  were  then  received,  and  92,500  collected, 
and  numbers  of  books.  It  was  also  announced  that  several  gentlemen  were 
ready  to  subscribe  81|000  each  for  a  library  building.  Certainly  this  is  an  im- 
portant object.  A  large  collection  of  valuable  books  involves  the  necessity  of 
a  fire-proof  building,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  the  library  so  commenced  in 
Brooklyn  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  in  the  Union. 

MERCHANTS'  NOTES  AS  CURRENCY. 

According  to  the  Louisville  Commercial  Review,  the  peculiarities  of  carrying 
on  business  in  the  United  States  and  England  are  illustrated  by  the  difference 
in  passing  good  mercantile  notes.  In  England,  a  note  of  hand  when  given  for 
any  business  purpose,  is  not  taken  to  some  neighboring  banker,  to  be  discoanted 
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or  sold,  but  is  treated  with  all  that  deference  we  give  to  other  kinds  of  notes 
signed  by  certain  officials  known  as  president  and  cashier  of  a  bank,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  if  made  by  an  honest,  responsible  man,  it  ia  worth  jost  is 
much.  The  holder  can,  any  day,  in  the  neighborhood  where  its  character  may 
be  known,  withoat  any  previoas  negotiation,  buy  anything  he  pleases,  and  pay 
for  it  with  this  paper  by  simply  indorsing  it — because  the  second  holder  knows 
he  in  turn  can  do  the  same ;  and  so  it  goes,  getting  farther  and  farther  from 
homci  until  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  more  than  twenty  different  per- 
sons, and  being  literally  covered  with  indorsements,  it  is  finally  lodged  in  the 
bank  for  collection.  Such  a  note  of  £1,000  is  frequently  made  to  pay  the  in- 
debtedness of  twenty  different  men,  not  one  of  whom  needs  to  know  whether  the 
bank  is  calling  in  or  letting  out  its  best  money,  or  to  care  whether  his  banker  is 
easy  or  **  tight''  in  his  financial  condition.  We  certainly  make  too  great  and 
often  absurd  distinction  between  the  notes  of  an  incorporated  bank  and  those  of 
a  known,  sound,  and  solvent  man.  If  the  latter  be  not,  as  the  former,  payable 
on  demand,  they  are  just  as  good  for  what  they  represent,  namely,  their  face,  less 
the  interest  for  the  time  they  have  to  run. 

ECONOMT. 

Economy  is  not  parsimony,  reader.  Webster  says  it  is  not  It  is  *<  frugality 
in  the  necessary  expenditure  of  money  " — a  looking  after  the  little  items,  the 
pence,  the  farthings.  It  is  management,  thoughtfulness,  providence  against  waste 
of  any  kind,  or  dissipation.  It  says  save  a  penny  when  you  can  do  so  as  easy  as  to 
spend  it.  It  has  no  relation  to  meanness  whatever.  It  is  the  foundation  of  for- 
tone.  It  supports  all  stable  and  enduring  systems,  whether  financial  or  political. 
No  one  need  refuse  to  practice  it  with  the  false  idea  it  is  vulgar,  for  such  an  idea 
is  false.  But  there  are  too  few  who  seem  to  know  it  Tou  ought  to  post  that 
word  over  your  door-plate,  teach  it  to  your  children  at  the  fireside,  practice  it 
everywhere.  God  has  given  us  nothing  to  waste.  Everything  is  created  with  and 
ior  a  purpose.  All  the  operations  of  nature  teach  economy.  Everything  is  used  for 
a  good  purpose.  Remember  it — ^you  are  a  steward.  But  you  are  not  to  save 
for  simply  selfish  purposes.  Who  are  the  happiest?  Those  who  have  the  few- 
est wants  and  supply  them  by  their  own  industry.  Economy  makes  good  house- 
wives, and  produces  good  husbandry.  Tou  never  saw  a  good  and  successful 
&rmer,  who  was  not  a  good  economist  Again  we  say,  economy  is  not  parsimony 
— is  not  of  the  same  kindred.  Parsimony  is  first  cousin  to  covetonsness,  if  not  of 
nearer  relation.  Economy  fellowships  liberality,  and  is  a  co-worker  with  charity. 
Do  you  not  think  more  of  her  than  you  did  f  Economy  is  not  narrow-minded, 
bat  liberal  in  the  broadest  sense.  It  does  not  forbid  enterprise  ;  it  stimulates 
it ;  it  does  not  discourage  the  use  of  money,  but  it  does  discourage  its  vojte. 

A  good  economist  must  be  a  good  disciplinarian ;  he  cannot  be  otherwise. 
He  must  be  practical  too,  else  he  will  be  discouraged  in  all  his  efforts  at  re- 
trenchment. Economy  does  not  withhold  one  good  or  one  penny,  and  sacrifice  a 
greater  good  or  two  pence.  It  is  not  so  blind  as  that  Parsimony  is  narrow- 
minded.  To  use  a  vulgar  term,  ^  it  cannot  see  an  inch  before  its  nooe."  Econo- 
my's vision  is  telescopic,  and  its  policy  prophetic. 

Now,  reader,  you  know  this  is  all  truth.    You  need  not  mannor  if  yon  are 
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forced  to  economize.  It  is  better  to  do  it  without  being  forced.  Prosperity  is 
yery  apt  to  lead  ns  to  forget  there  is  a  limit  to  the  blessings  oar  money  can  pur- 
chase— to  forget  that  the  day  of  adversity  is  set  over  against  the  day  of  prosperity. 
But  when  adversity  comes,  comes  with  it  a  reaction.  We  are  forced  to  the 
other  extreme.  *  We  have  to  deny  ourselves  in  proportion  as  we  have  indulged  in 
extravagant  pleasures.  The  scale  that  teas  down  goes  up,  and  the  reverse 
one  comes  down.  Unless  we  are  wise  we  murmur  and  sorrow  in  proportion  as 
we  have  rejoiced.  But  is  it  any  credit  that  we  economize,  then  ?  No  sir ;  we 
ought  to  practice  self-denial  daily.  Habit  will  soon  make  it  a  pleasure  as  well 
as  profit — a  profit  always  and  every  way. 

SPANISH  COm^-LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

8.  W.  CHUBBacKi  of  Utica,  has  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.    It  is  the  latest  authentic  information  concerning  the 

Spanish  coin  difiBcuIty  : — 

TBSAiiniT  DEPAiTiuirT,  March  Slst,  1866. 

Sir  : — Your  letter  of  the  29th  inst.,  asking  the  worth  of  Spanish  quarters 
per  oz.  Troy,  is  received.  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  market  price  of  such  bul- 
lion at  the  present  time.  Authority  was  formerly  given  to  tne  mints  at  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  Orleans  to  purchase  silver  of  that  standard  at  122^  cents  per 
ounce,  but  our  stock  of  silver  coin  and  bullion  becoming  too  large  for  conveniencei 
this  authority  was  revoked  nearly  a  year  since,  and  purchases  of  silver  bullion 
are  net  now  made  at  the  mints  at  any  price.  The  act  of  July  21,  1857,  au- 
thorizes the  receipt  of  Spanish-Mexican  quarters  at  the  Treasury  and  its  offices 
and  the  Post-offices  at  twenty  cents  each,  and  for  the  space  of  two  years  authorizes 
them  to  be  deposited  in  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  payment  of  their  nominal 
value  at  25  cents  each  in  new  cents.  These  are  the  only  modes  in  which  Span- 
ish quarters  are  received  and  paid  for  on  public  account  at  the  present  time. 
Gold  bullion  may  be  depositea  at  the  mint  and  its  branches,  and  assayed  and 
coined  on  account  of  depositors.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  silver  bullion. 
No  silver  is  authorized  to  be  coined  by  law,  except  on  public  account. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  SecreUiy  of  the  Treasory. 

AUSTRAIJAN  MONSTER  NUGGET. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  has  published  a  letter  dated  Melbourne,  (Ans- 

ralia,)  Dec.  24th,  1867,  from  Jambs  P.  Thobnton,  (formerly  of  Oamptonville, 

Yuba  County,  California,)  to  that  journal,  in  which  we  notice  the  following 

statement,  which  is  descriptive  of  a  larger  nugget  than  has  ever  before  been 

**  reported"  in  either  Australia  or  California.    Probably,  most  persons  would 

prefer  to  see  it,  before  firmly  believing  all  the  particulars  : — 

Most  of  us  Americans  have  been  to  see  the  ^'monster  nugget"  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  specimen  imaginable.  It  was  found  about  three  months  ago  at  King- 
ower,  130  miles  from  Melbourne,  by  four  old  California  miners,  named  Robert 
and  James  Ambrose,  and  Samuel  and  Charles  Napier.  It  is  two  feet  four  inches 
in  length  by  ten  inches  in  width  at  its  widest  point,  and  eight  inches  thick  at 
the  ends.  Its  weight  is  146  lbs. ;  or  1,743  oz.  13  dwts. ;  and  its  value  is  about 
934,860,  American  currency.  The  nugget  was  found  in  sand,  thirteen  feet 
below  the  surface.  It  is  perfectly  free  from  extraneous  matter.  The  lucky 
owners  are  two  pair  of  brothers— one  pair  being  English,  and  the  other  Boston 
boys.  They  have  been  four  years  in  the  diggings,  and  had  most  a  pile  before 
striking  the  last  prize.  They  have  the  nugget  on  exhibition  here,  and  intend 
to  exhibit  it  in  London,  and  in  the  **  States." 
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THE  COST  OF  LIVINO  m  LOOOH  ASP  FEW  YORK. 

The  following  comparative  cost  of  living  in  London  and  New  York,  the  two 
great  commercial  emporinms  of  the  commercial  world,  may  interest  some  of  oar 
readers : — 

To  encourage  matrimony  in  England,  some  families  are  publishing  statements 
of  their  domestic  expenses,  in  order  to  prove  that  people  can  live  "  comfortably" 
on  small  incomes.  One  who  is  *'  by  birth  and  education  a  gentleman,"  with  an  in- 
come of  £300  a  year,  states  his  expenditure  for  housekeeping  in  1857,  at  £136  6s. ; 
equal  to  about  3654.  Of  this,  there  was  paid  for  rent  and  taxes,  $137  50  ;  rail- 
way ticket,  838  50 ;  butcher,  $107  50 ;  baker,  $38  50  ;  fuel,  $43  j  wages  of  two 
servants,  $59  ;  light,  $30  ;  wine  and  beer,  $37  50,  etc.  A  frugal  family  of  four 
persons,  living  in  New  York,  and  having  an  income  of  $1,500,  expended  in 
1857  as  follows :— Rent,  $550 ;  butcher  and  fishmonger,  $144  32  ;  flour  and 
bread,  $66  05  ;  fuel,  $192  ;  light,  $34  25  ;  servants,  $96  ;  total,  $1,082  62.  To 
this  add  $205  29  for  the  grocer — none  of  which  was  for  wine  or  beer — and  $42 
for  pew-rent ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  plain  living  is  more  expensive 
in  New  York  than  in  London. 

BRITISH  SHIPS  m  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Roberts,  in  his  recently  published  *^ Social  History  of  the  SotUhem  Counties  tf 
England  in  past  Centuries"  says  : — 

Bristol  was  a  very  great  emporium,  that  furnishes  no  just  comparison  with 
the  majority  of  our  seaports.  William  of  Worcester  tells  us  of  the  ships  there 
in  his  time,  about  A.  D.  1480.  William  Cannynge,  who  founded  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  RedcliSe,  where  his  tomb  appears,  had  ten  ships  built  at  his  expense, 
which  measured  2,930  tons.  One  is  said  to  have  been  of  900  tons,  others  of  400 
and  500  each.  These  were  marvels,  but  not,  most  probably,  of  English  buiki 
The  large  ships  in  use  are  supposed  to  have  been  purchased  of  the  YenetiaDS, 
Hanseatics,  and  the  Genoese.  When  John  Taverner,  of  Hull,  built  a  ship  as 
large  as  a  carrack,  in  the  year  1449,  no  such  vessel  had  been  constructed  before 
in  England.  Henry  Y.  had  built  some  dromons,  or  large  ships-of-war,  at  Soatb- 
ampton,  as  is  said,  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before.  *  *  *  The  value 
of  shipping  per  ton  about  this  date  was  £1 10s.  or  £2. 

OCCUPATION. 

The  mind,  says  an  eminent  philosopher,  requires  some  object  on  which  its 
powers  must  be  exercised,  and  without  which  it  preys  upon  itself  and  becomes 
miserable.  And  yet  on  every  hand,  in  cities  and  in  rural  districts,  we  constantly 
meet  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  lives  of  activity  longing  for  ease  and  re- 
tirement. Those  who  accomplish  this  purpose,  soon  find  tliemaelves  miserable. 
The  pleasure  of  relaxation  is  known  to  those  only  who  have  regular  and  in- 
teresting occupation.  Continued  relaxation  soon  becomes  a  weariness ;  and,  oo 
this  ground,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  greatest  degree  of  real  enjoyment  be- 
longs not  to  the  luxurious  man  of  wealth,  nor  to  the  listless  votary  of  fa^ion, 
nor  to  the  broken-spirited  dependent  on  charity ;  but  to  the  producing  classes 
of  society,  who,  along  with  the  comforts  of  life,  have  constant  and  important 
occupation. 

WINE    15    ALGIERS. 

A  statistical  return  of  the  results  of  the  last  vintage  in  the  department  of 
Algiers  shows  that  the  amount  of  wine  produced  was  7,517  hectolitres,  and 
the  amount  of  grapes  consumed  in  their  natural  state  216,730  kUogrammes. 
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1. — Neio  American  Cyclopedia:  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge. 
Editetl  by  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Volume  II.  Royal  8vo., 
pp.  776.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  names  of  the  editors  of  this  great  work  were  a  guaranty  that  it  would 
possess  the  highest  excellence,  and  the  sale  of  the  first  volume,  notwithstanding 
the  universal  depression,  is  a  most  gratifying  evidence  that  the  popular  mind  has 
appreciated  the  value  of  the  publication.  The  second  volume  has  now  been  pro- 
duced promptly  according  to  the  original  programme,  and  the  remaining  thirteen 
volumes  will  come  out  at  intervals  of  2  a  3  months.  The  reputation  of  the  two 
editors  led  the  public  to  expect  much,  but,  as  it  is  not  always  the  case  with  high 
expectations,  they  have  more  than  met.  The  extent,  variety,  and  precision  of 
the  information  furnished,  embracing  almost  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge, 
bringing  invention,  discovery,  and  decisions  down  to  the  latest  date,  is  surprising. 
The  article  upon  Austria,  in  the  present  number,  is  of  the  highest  interest, 
giving  a  minute  account  of  its  resources,  finances,  and  history  down  to  the  stirring 
events  which  closed  with  tfie  financial  revulsion  of  December,  1857.  The  volume 
is  rich  in  biography  under  the  names  of  Symonds,  of  Harvard  University.  Juliua 
Bing,  Harold  Hinde,  and  others.  The  interest  of  this  second  volume  is  in  no 
degree  second  to  that  of  the  first.  The  contributors  form  a  galaxy  of  distin- 
quished  names,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  American  work  will  exercise  a 
wide  influence.  The  third  volume  will  be  published  in  June,  and  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  published  exclusively  by  subscription. 

2. — History  of  the  United  Slates  from  the  discovery  of  the  American  Continent. 
By  George  Bancroft.  Volume  VII.  8vo.,  pp.  435.  Boston  :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

The  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  which  a  portion  is  here  treated, 
divides  itself  into  two  epochs — the  first  extending  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  second  to  the  acknowledgment  of  that  independence  by  Great 
^Britain.  This,  though  nominally  volume  seven  of  the  series,  is  intended  as  volume 
one  of  the  American  Revolution,  with  title-page  and  binding  to  correspond,  to 
accommodate  such  as  do  not  want  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  work.  The 
author  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  design  of  providing  a  work  in  which 
the  leading  principles  and  leading  facts  of  our  history  are  so  plainly  set  forth. 
Entertaining,  as  we  do,  the  highest  respect  for  the  character,  scholarly  learning, 
and  ability  of  the  author,  Goorge  Bancroft,  we  readily  commend  it  as  a  concise, 
impartial,  and  admirably  arranged  history,  covering  a  series  of  most  eventful 
years,  and  of  such  extent  that  comprcheneive  conceptions  of  the  whole  can  be 
easily  arrived  at. 

3. — Old  Hepsey,  An  Anti-Slavery  Romance.  By  C.  W.  Denison.  Illus- 
trated with  ten  Original  Designs  by  the  Author.  12mo.,  pp.  460.  New 
York  :  A.  B.  Burdick. 

The  success  which  attended  the  publication  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  by  Mrs. 
Stowe,  has  given  rise  to  a  profusion  of  anti-slavery  literature,  of  which  this  is 
the  last  issue.  As  a  literary  composition,  Mrs.  Denison  evinces  much  talent  in 
her  delineatory  caricatures,  as  well  as  in  the  dramatic  character  of  her  plot,  and 
though  in  her  eflbrta  at  description  she  has  probably  outdid  even  herself,  the 
book  has  many  points  which  go  to  stamp  Mrs.  Denison  as  a  gifted  authoress, 
and  a  violent  opponent  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  There  is  a  vigor  about  her 
stvie,  and  an  exciting  interest  in  the  story,  which  charms  one  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, and  when  once  commenced,  few  can  throw  it  aside  until  they  have  reached 
its  close. 
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4. — The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.    By  Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.  D.    3  vols., 
8vo.,  pp.  645,  694.    New  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

Two  of  these  saperb  volomes  are  now  before  us ;  and  taking  in,  as  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  work,  the  whole  career,  both  public  and  private,  of  this  illustrioos 
man,  they  cannot  but  be  appreciated  in  bringing  to  light  many  new  things  re- 
specting Thomas  Jefferson,  of  which  the  public  were  before  ignorant.  All- 
even  the  most  minute  every-day  occurrences — are  here  narrated  in  Mr.  RandalFs 
own  vigorous  style,  which  in  most  cases  will  be  found  to  lend  zest  even  to  trifles. 
Mr.  Randall  seems  well  qualified  for  his  task — his  composition  is  good,  his  indus- 
try and  research  unflagging,  and  however  much  we  may  deprecate  his  partiality 
and  party  feeling  in  aUuding  to  some  of  the  compeers  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  mart 
still  accede  that  he  is  found  equal  to  the  task  of  so  much  research  in  making 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject.  It  is  this  partisan  feeling,  thii 
obstinate  adherence  to  one  side  of  the  question,  whether  it  be  national  or  one  of 
mere  party  feeling,  which  will  not  lay  the  plain  facts  of  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion candidly  before  the  reader,  that  kills  either  the  historian  or  biographer,  and 
tends  so  much  to  make  us  look  on  the  whole  thing  with  distrust  as  to  its  reliabil- 
ity. And  yet  the  author  has  every  semblance  of  fairness  in  the  outset,  as  evinced 
in  the  preface  of  the  first  volume,  but  which  at  times  he  seems  to  have  lost  sight 
of  in  the  warm  advocacy  of  his  cause.  Hear  what  l^e  says  on  this  very  topic : 
'*  A  fair,  straightforward  blow  against  an  adversary  is  legitimate,  and  becomes 
sometimes  an  unfortunate  necessity,  to  convey  the  genuine  lessons  and  vindicate 
the  truth  of  history.  But  he  who  strikes  should  manfully  stand  up  like  Friar 
Tuck,  and  abide  the  counter  buffet,  whether  the  hand  that  deals  it  be  gauntleted 
or  not."  The  volumes  in  question  show  good  taste  in  their  getting  up.  bein^ 
printed  on  clear,  white  paper,  bold-faced  type,  with  broad  margins,  and  do  moeb 
credit  to  the  enterprising  publishers,  Messrs.  Derby  &  Jackson. 

5. — Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  to  ascertain  the  most  Practical  and 
Economical  Route  for  a  Railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacijic 
Ocean,  Report  of  Lieutenant  Henry  Abbott,  United  States  Topographical 
Engineers.    4to.     Washington  :  A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  printer. 

This,  the  sixth  volume  of  the  gigantic  work  being  got  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  comprises  the  explorations  of  a  railroad  route  from  Uie 
Sacramento  Vallev  to  the  Columbia  River,  made  by  Lieutenant  R.  8.  William- 
son in  1854-55,  likewise  a  sreological,  botanical,  and  zoological  report  upon  the 
regions  explored.  It  is  well  supplied  with  map,  charts,  and  profiles,  exhibiting 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  route  traveled  over  by  the  surveying  parties, 
as  well  as  the  most  favorable  raih-oad  lines  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trails ;  and 
is  so  concisely  divided,  that  those  who  wish  to  obtain  merely  a  genera]  idea  of 
the  country  examined,  the  character  of  the  Indian  tribes,  its  capacities  for  pro- 
duction, &c.,  &c.,  may  dispense  with  reading  the  mass  of  detail  we  so  often  find 
ourselves  subjected  to  in  like  reports. 

6. — Every-Day  Book  of  History  and  Chronology ;  embracing  the  Anniversaries 
of  remarkable  persons  and  events  in  every  period  of  the  World,  from  the  Crear 
ton  to  the  present  time.  By  Joel  Munsbll.  8vo.,  pp.  537.  New  York : 
D.  Appletou  &  Co. 

"  What  hath  this  day  done  ?    What  hath  it  deserved  ?" 

The  object  of  this  work,  as  will  be  seen,  is  to  bring  together  the  striking  events 
of  each  day  of  the  year,  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  their  dates  can  be  ascertained,  and 
to  arrange  them  chronologically,  which  are  in  accordance,  it  is  believed,  with  the 
best  authorities.  It  has  been  said  that  geography  and  chronology  are  the  eves 
of  history.  In  aiding  to  promote  one  of  these  sciences,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to 
discover  how  varied  and  great  is  the  amount  of  facts  brought  together,  rendering 
the  work  of  exceeding  usefulness.to  persons  of  every  calling,  and  most  especially 
to  authors  and  statisticians.  Tile  work  is  supplied  with  a  copious  and  well-di- 
gested index,  by  which  any  date  and  fact  can  be  readily  arrived  at 
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1.—Living8ione*8  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa,  incloding  a  Sketch 
of  sixteen  years'  Residence  in  Africa,  and  a  Journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good 

.  Hope  to  Loanda,  on  the  West  Coast,  thence  across  the  Continent,  and  down 
the  River  Zambesi  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  the  Personal  Narrative  of 
David  Livingstonb,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  8yo.,  pp.  446.  Philadelphia :  J.  W. 
Bradley. 

This  is  another  travel-book  from  the  personal  narrative  of  that  indefiitigable 
voyageur,  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  may  with  much  propriety  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  Bayard  Taylor.  He  is  the  moat  remarkable  of  all  the  travelers 
who  have  visited  Africa,  and  his  book  will  be  found  entertaining  to  a  degree, 
not  only  as  a  plain  tale  of  manners  and  customs  as  he  found  them  \n  the  land  of 
the  Caffre,  but  as  containing  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  the  geology,  me- 
teorology, zoology,  and  history  of  the  countries  which  he  visited,  as  well  as  an 
interesting  recital  of  many  hair-breadth  escapes  and  adventures.  On  the  whole, 
it  will  be  found  a  very  readable  book,  neither  dry  nor  barren,  though  destitute 
of  ideals — a  plain,  instructive  statement  of  unvarnished  fact. 

8. — A  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes.    By  Isaac  Ed- 
wards, Counselor-at-Lliw.    New  York :  Banks,  Gould  &  Co. 

We  believe  this  is  the  first  American  law  book  on  bills  and  notes,  ever  given 
to  the  American  lawyers.  All  of  our  standard  works  upon  this  subject  have 
heretofore  been  English  works  with  American  notes.  To  use  the  language  of 
the  author,  "  estimating  the  importance  of  the  subject  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  property  afloat  in  the  shape  of  bills  and  notes,  there  never  has  been 
a  time  when  it  called  for  greater  accuracy  and  discrimination,  or  invited  the  at- 
tention of  merchants  and  professional  men  with  motives  of  equal  urgency." 
This  demand  it  is  the  intention  of  this  volume  to  meet  fully.  The  work  appears 
copious,  methodical,  and  well  provided  with  notes  and  references,  and  is,  in  all 
particulars,  so  far  as  we.  are  capable  of  judging,  the  thing  desired.  It  contains 
a  well-digested  index  and  table  of  cases,  and  a  supplement  of  the  commercial 
code  of  France.  To  the  practicing  lawyer  it  will  be  found  indispensable,  while 
to  the  intelligent  merchant  and  man  of  business,  it  will  prove  of  great  value  as 
a  book  of  authority  and  convenient  reference. 

9. — The  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  Kings  down  to  it  last  Chief,  with 
an  Analytical  and  Chronological  Table  annexed.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 
2  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  712,  671.    New  York :.  Edward  Dunigan  &  Brother. 

We  welcome  with  heartv  satisfaction  volumes  like  these.  The  sacrificial  fires 
in  the  ancient  palace  of  Tara  are  here  rekindled.  Ancient  lemis  could  have 
found  no  better  historian  than  the  dija^nified  and  scholastic  Thomas  Moore,  whose 
capacious  mind  seems  to  have  taken  in  every  branch  of  his  subject.  The  ancient 
rituals  and  traditions  of  the  Irish,  which  furnish  by  far  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  early  history  of  that  country,  are  here  presented  in  a  comprehensive  view, 
with  names  and  dates  subjoined,  which  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  intel- 
ligent reader,  if  any  ever  existed,  of  the  comprehensive  and  grasping  mind  of 
the  author.  Moore  was  a  true  Irishman,  and  his  attachment  to  the  country  of 
his  birth  is  here  plainly  manifest.  The  work  is  printed  in  clear  type,  on  a  fine 
texture,  with  broad  margins,  and  does  much  credit  to  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Dunigan  &  Brother. 

10. — The  Quaker  Soldier;  or,  the  British  in  Philadelphia.  An  Historical 
Novel.    Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson. 

This,  though  a  work  borrowed  from  fancy,  nevertheless  contains  many  histor- 
ical facts,  and  the  actors  in  the  drama,  though  used  in  novel  connections,  many 
of  them  acted  each  their  part  in  the  "  rebellion  against  the  British  crown,''  as  it 
was  then  called.  Where  historical  facts  are  recorded,  they  will  be  fonnd  unusu- 
ally accurate.  For  instance,  the  author's  description  of  the  Battle  of  German- 
town  will  be  found  not  only  accurate,  but  the  most  full  and  lucid  of  any  yet 
written,  being  founded  on  public  histories,  and  corrected  by  information  from 
many  persons  who  were  present.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  readable  book,  and 
merits  a  good  circulation. 
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II,— The  Belle  af  Washington,    A  True  Story  of  the  Affections.    By  Mrs.  N. 
P.  Lassellr.    12mo.,  pp.  345.    (fbiladelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson. 

This  book,  unlike  most  works  of  fiction,  is  not  a  mere  recital  of  gossip  and 
adventure,  but  has  in  view  the  great  objects  of  life  for  which  we  were  created. 
There  is  a  high-toned  moral  and  spirit  of  true  beuevolence  breathed  forth  in  its 
pages,  which  is  truly  refreshing  in  this  dusty  atmosphere  of  life.  The  scenes 
portrayed  are  not  fancy  sketches,  but  pictures  of  "  light  and  shadow  "  drawn 
from  real  life,  the  truthfulness  of  which  one  can  readily  recognize ;  and  in  por- 
traying which  the  authoress  has  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  dan- 
ger of  giving  the  heart  up  to  a  love  of  pleasure  and  outward  display  ;  "  and," 
to  use  the  language  of  the  fair  authoress,  '*  if  the  penisal  of  this  book  shall  lead 
any  to  a  true  appreciation  of,  and  the  practice  of  early  piety,  it  will  have  accom- 
plished the  object  for  which  it  was  written.'*  It  is  but  seldom  we  see  a  book  of 
this  class  so  exalted  in  its  moral,  and  so  interesting  as  a  whole,  and  it  will  be 
found  well  worth  a  perusal 

12.— T^  Merchants'  and  Bankers*  Register  for  1858.    8vo.,  pp.  187.    New 
York  :  J.  Smith  Homans. 

This  very  convenient  and  desirable  book  contains  a  list  of  banks,  alphabetic- 
ally arranged,  of  every  State  and  city  of  the  Union ;  a  list  of  private  bankers 
in  three  hundred  and  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  a  list  of  banks  and  private  bankers  in  London  ;  also  an  alphabetical  list  of 
cashiers  of  banks  in  the  United  States ;  together  with  the  usury  laws  of  the 
different  States,  with  the  damage  allowed  in  each  State  on  bills  of  exchange  re- 
turned under  protest,  the  law  of  sight  bills,  &c.,  &c.,  and  much  other  valuable 
matter  which  no  merchant,  banker,  cashier,  or  bank  clerk  should  be  without. 
There  is  also  contained  in  the  work  an  elaborate  prize  essay  on  banking,  bj 
Granville  Sharpe,  of  Norwich,  England,  suggestive  of  many  improvements  in 
practical  banking.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  will  be  found  well  arranged,  and 
of  much  practical  utility. 

13. — Impressions  of  the  West  and  SotUh  during  a  Six  Weeks'  Holiday.    8vo., 
pp.  83.    Toronto  :  A.  H.  Armour. 

We  believe  these  letters  first  appeared  in  a  Toronto  newspaper,  and  received 
80  much  attention  that  the  author  has  seen  fit  to  preserve  them  in  a  book  form, 
as  showing  the  commercial  connection  between  the  Western  States  and  Canada. 
They  are  but  impressions  de  voyaae  of  events  and  influences  as  experienced  by 
the  writer  in  his  gyrations.  "  They  are,  therefore,  put  forth  with  difBdence,'" 
says  the  writer,  but  can  claim  to  have  been  written  with  sincerity. 

lA,— Cornell's  First  Steps  in  Geography,    By  S.S.Cornell.     New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  little  work  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  primary  schools, 
and  will  be  found  exceedingly  simple  and  easy  to  be  committed  to  memory ;  a 
capital  thing  to  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  shoot 

51. — Mable  Vaughan.    By  the  author  of  "  The  Lamplighter.''     12mo.,  pp.  508. 
Boston :  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

We  have  acarceljr  sketched  the  volume  before  us,  but  should  judge  it  to  be  one 
of  those  lively  stories  made  up  of  knick-knacks  and  gossip  which  have  become  so 
popular  of  late.  Read  Mable  Yaughan,  and  see  if  we  are  not  right  in  oar  con- 
jectures. 
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